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BOOK  X. 

Settlement  of  the  European  nations  in  the  great  Archipelago 
of  America , known  by  the  name  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee 
Ifands. 

TB 

HAT  part  of  North  America,  which  extends  from  v_ 
the  293  to  the  316  degree  of  longitude,  contains  the 
tnoft  numerous,  extenfive  and  rich  Archipelago  the  ocean 
has  yet  opened  to  the  curiofity,  the  induftry  and  avidity 
of  the  Europeans.  The  iflands  that  compofe  it  are 
known,  fince  the  difovery  of  the  new  world,  by  the  name 
of  the  Caribbees.  Thofe  that  lie  neareft  the  Eaft,  have  been 
called  the  Windward  Iflands  ; the  others,  the  Leeward,  on 
account  of  the  winds  blowing  generally  from  the  eaftern 
point  in  thofe  quarters.  They  form  a continued  chain, 
Vot.  III.  B one 
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BOG  Kone  end  of  which  feems  to  be  attached  to  the  continent, 

* v > ne*r  the  gulph  of  Maracaybo,  the  other,  to  clofe  the 

entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  They  may,  perhaps, 
with  fome  degree  of  probability  be  confidered,  as  the  tops 
of  very  high  mountains  formerly  belonging  to  the  con- 
tinent, which  have  been  changed  into  iflands  by  fome  re- 
volution that  has  laid  the  flat  country  under  water. 
Whether  All  the  iflands  of  the  world  feem  to  have  been  de- 
can  iflands  Cached  from  the  continent  by  fubterraneous  fires,  or 

have  been  earthquakes, 
detached 

from  the  I he  celebrated  Atlantica,  whofe  very  name  would  fome 
continent?  thoufand  years  ago  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  had  it  not 


been  tranfinitted  down  to  us  by  Plato,  from  the  obfcure 
tradition  of  Egyptian  prieRs  was,  probably,  a large 
tra£t  of  land  fituated  between  Africa  and  America.  Se- 
veral circumRances  render  it  probable  that  England  was 
formerly  a part  of  France  : and  Sicily  has  evidently  been 
detached  from  Italy.  The  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries  mufi  have  been  part 
of  the  neighbouring  continents,  or  of  others  that  have 
been  deftroyed.  The  late  obfervations  of  Englifh'navi- 
gators  leave  us  fcarce  any  room  to  doubt  that  all  the 
iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  formerly  compofed  nearly  one 
whole  continent.  New  Zealand,  the  largeft  of  them, 
is  full  of  mountains,  on  which  may  be  perceived  the 
marks  of  extinguiflied  volcanos.  Its  inhabitants  are  nei- 
ther beardlefs  nor  copper-coloured  as  thofe  of  America ; 


and  though  they  are  feparated  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  leagues  from  each  other,  they  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
guage as  the  natives  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  difcovered 
byM.  De  Bougainville. 


Indisputable  monuments  evince  that  fuch  changes 
have  happened,  of  which  the  attentive  naturaliR  every 
where  difcovers  fome  traces  Rill  remaining.  Shells  of 
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every  kind,  corals,  beds  of  oyfters,  fea-fifh  entire  or  B O O K 
broken,  regularly  heaped  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  , X‘ 
globe,  in  places  the  moft  diftant  from  the  fea,  in  the 
bowels  and  on  the  furfaces  of  mountains ; the  variable- 
nefs  of  the  continent,  fubjedt  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
ocean,  by  which  it  is  conftantly  beaten,  worn  away  and 
entirely  altered  : whilft  at  a diftance,  perhaps,  on  one 
fide  it  lofes  immenfe  tra&s  of  land  ; on  the  other,  difcovers 
to  us  new  countries,  and  long  banks  of  fand  furrounding 
thofe  cities,  that  formerly  were  celebrated  fea-ports : the 
horizontal  and  parallel  pofition  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth 
and  of  marine  produ&ions  collected  and  heaped  up  alter- 
nately in  the  fame  order,  compofed  of  the  fame  materials, 
that  are  regularly  cemented  by  the  conftant  and  fucceffive 
exertion  of  the  fame  caufe  : the  correfpondent  fimilarity 
obfervable  between  fuch  coafts  as  are  feparated  by  an  arm 
of  the  fea ; on  one  fide  of  which  may  be  perceived  falient 
angles  oppofite  to  re-entering  angles  on  the  other : on 
the  right-hand  beds  of  the  fame  kind  of  fand,  or  firni- 
lar  petrifactions  difpofed  on  a level  with  fimilar  ftrata 
extending  to  the  left : the  direction  of  mountains 
and  rivers  towards  the  fea  as  to  their  common  origin ; 
the  formation  of  hills  and  vallies,  on  which  this  immenfe 
fluid  hath,  as  it  were,  ftamped  indelible  marks  of  its  un- 
dulations : all  thefe  feveral  circumftances  atteff,  that  the 
ocean  has  broken  its  natural  limits,  or  perhaps,  that  thefe 
limits  have  never  been  infurmountable,  and  varying  the 
face  of  the  globe,  according  to  the  irregularity  of  its  mo- 
tions, hath  alternately  taken  it  from,  and  reftored  it  to 
its  inhabitants.  Hence  thofe  fucceifive  though  never  uni- 
verfal  deluges  that  have  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
not  rendered  it  inftantaneoufly  invifible  to  us  : for  the 
waters  adfing.at  the  fame  time  in  the  cavities  and  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe,  cannot  poifibly  increafe  the  depth 
B % of 
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B Ox°  K the5r  beds  without  diminifhing  their  breadth  ; or  over- 

— v j flow,  on  one  fide,  without  leaving  dry  land  on  the  other ; 

nor  can  we  conceive  any  alteration  in  the  whole  mafs 
that  can  poflibiy  have  concealed  at  once  all  the  mountains 
and  made  the  lea  rife  above  them.  "What  a fudden  trans- 
formation muft  have  forced  all  the  rocks  and  every  folid 
particle  of  matter  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  draw  out 
of  its  inrnoft  recefles  and  channels  all  thofe  fluids  which 
animate  it ; and  thus  blending  its  feveral  elements  toge- 
ther, produce  a mafs  of  waters  and  ufelefs  germina  float- 
ing in  the  air  ? Is  it  not  .enough  that  each  hemifphere  al- 
ternately becomes  a prey  to  the  devaluations  of  the  ocean  ? 
Such  conftantfhocks  have  doubtlefs  fo  longconcealed  from 
us  the  new  world,  and,  perhaps,  fwallowed  up  that  conti- 
nent, which,  as  is  imagined,  had  been  only  feparated 
from  our  own. 

W hate ver  may  be  the  fecret  caufes  of  thefe  particular 
revolutions,  the  general  caufe  of  which  refults  from  the 
known  and  univerfal  laws  of  motion;  their  effe&s,  how- 
ever, will  be  always  fenflble  to  every  man  who  has  the 
refolution  and  fagacity  to  perceive  them.  They  will 
be  more  particularly  fenflble  in  regard  to  the  Caribbees 
if  it  can  ever  be  proved  that  they  undergo  violent  fhocks 
whenever  the  volcanos  of  the  Cordelares  throw  out  their 
inflammable  matter,  and  all  Peru  is  lhaken.  This 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  fltuated 
nearly  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  feems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  caufe  ; namely,  the  motion  of  the  fea 
from  eaft  to  weft  : a motion  imprefled  by  that  which 
caufes  the  earth’s  revolution  from  weft  to  eaft  : more  ra- 
pid at  the  equator,  where  the  globe  of  the  earth  being 
more  elevated,  revolves  in  a larger  circle  and  in  a more 
agitated  zone  : where  the  ocean  feems,  as  it  were  willing 
to  break  through  all  the  boundaries  nature  oppofes  to  it; 

and 
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and  opening  to  itfelf  a free  and  uninterrupted  courfe,  forms  B O^O  K 
the  equinoctial  line.  1 -y j 

The  direction  of  the  Caribbees,  beginning  from  Toba- 
go, is  nearly  north  and  N.  N.  E.  This  direction  is  con- 
tinued from  one  ifland  to  another,  forming  a line  fome- 
what  curved  towards  the  north-eaft,  and  ends  at  Antigua. 

In  this  place  the  line  becomes  at  once  curved,  and  ex- 
tending itfelf  in  a right  line  to  the  eafl  and  N.  E.  meets 
in  its  courfe  with  the  iflands  of  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  rivers  of  various  breadths. 

Thefe  in  fome  are  fix,  in  others  fifteen  or  twenty  lea- 
gues broad  ; but  the  foundings  in  all  of  them  are  from 
a hundred  to  a hundred  and  twenty  or  a hundred  and  fifty 
fathom.  Between  Granada  and  St. Vincent’s  there  is  alfo 
a fmall  Archipelago  of  thirty  leagues,  in  which  fome- 
times  the  foundings  are  not  ten  fathom. 

The  mountains  in  the  Caribbees  run  in  the  fame  direc- 
tions as  the  iflands  themfelves.  The  direction  is  fo  regu- 
lar, that  if  we  were  to  confider  the  tops  of  thefe  moun- 
tains only  independently  of  their  bafes,  they  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a chain  of  hills  belonging  to  the 
continent,  of  which  Martinico  would  be  the  moft  north- 
eafterly  promontory. 

The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the  mountains 
in  the  Windward  Iflands,  run  all  in  the  weftern  part  of 
thefe  iflands.  The  whole  eaftern  coaft,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  coaft,  which,  according  to  our  conje&ures,  has  al- 
ways been  fea,  is  without  any  running  water.  No  fprings 
comedown  there  from  the  mountains;  they  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  ufelefs,  for  after  having  run  over  a very 
(hort  traft  of  land,  and  with  great  rapidity,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  fea. 
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B O^O  K In  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  there  are 
i a few  rivers  which  difcharge  themfelyes  into  the  fea  on 
the  northern  fide,  -and  whofe  fources  rife  in  the  moun- 
tains running  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  through  the 
whole  length  of  thefe  iflands.  Thefe  rivers  water  a con- 
flderable  extent  of  low  country,  which  has  certainly 
never  been  covered  by  the  fea.  From  the  other  fide  of 
the  mountains  facing  the  fouth,  where  the  lea,  flowing 
with  greater  impetuoftty,  leaves  behind  it  marks  of  its  in- 
undations, feveral  rivers  flow  into  thefe  three  iflands* 
fome  of  which  are  confiderable  enough  to  receive  the 
largeft  fhips. 

These  obfervations,  which  feem  to  prove  that  the  fea 
has  feparated  the  Caribbees  from  the  continent,  are  further 
confirmed  by  obfervations  of  a different  kind,  though 
equally  conclufive  in  fupport  of  this  conjecture.  Tobago, 
Margaretta,  and  Trinidad,  iflands  that  are  the  neareft  to 
the  continent,  produce  as  well  as  the  Caribbees,  trees  whofe 
wood  is  foft,  and  wild  cocoa.  Thefe  particular  fpecies 
are  not  to  be  found,  at  leaft  in  any  quantity,  in  the 
northern  iflands.  In  thefe,  the  only  wood  we  meet  with 
is  hard.  Cuba,  fituated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Caribbees,  abounds,  like  Florida,  from  which  per- 
haps it  has  been  feparated,  with  cedars  and  cyprefles, 
equally  ufeful  for  the  building  of  {hips. 

thffoU  of  ^HE  **°l*  the  ^aribbees  confifts  moftly  of  a layer  of 
tlie  Carib-  c^y  or  gravel,  of  different  thicknefs  ; under  which  is  a 
bee  iflands.  bed  of  ftone  or  rock.  The  nature  of  fome  of  thefe  foils 
is  better  adapted  to  vegetation  than  others.  In  thofe 
places  where  the  clay  is  dryer  and  more  friable,  and 
mixes  with  the  leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  a layer  of 
earth  is  formed  of  greater  depth,  than  where  the 
clay  is  moifter.  The  land  or  gravel  has  different  proper 

ties 
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ties  according^)  its  peculiar  nature;  wherever  it  is®  K 
lefs  hard,  lefs  compaft,  and  lefs  p6rous,  fmall  pieces  fe-  c- — v— 
parate  themfelves  from  it ; which  though  dry,  preferve  a 
certain  degree  of  coolnefs,  ufeful  to  vegetation.  This 
foil  is  called  in  America,  a pumice-ftone  foil.  When- 
ever the  clay  and  gravel  do  not  go  through  fuch  modifi- 
cations, the  foil  becomes  barren,  as  foon  as  the  layer 
formed  by  the  decompofition  of  the  original  plant,  is  de* 
ftroyed  ; from  the  neceffity  there  is  of  weeding  it,  which 
too  frequently  expofes  its  falts  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Hence,  in  thofe  cultures  which  require  lefs  weeding,  and 
where  the  plant  covers  with  its  leaves  the  vegetable  falts, 
there  the  fertility  of  the  ground  has  been  preferved. 

When  the  Europeans  landed  at  the  Caribbees,  they 
found  them  covered  with  large  trees,  conne&ed  as  it 
were  to  one  another  by  a fpecies  of  creeping  plant  ; 
which,  rifing  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ivy,  wove  it- 
felf  around  all  the  branches,  and  concealed  them  from 
the  fight.  There  was  fo  great  a plenty  of  this  plant,  and 
it  grew  fo  thick,  one  could  not  penetrate  into  the  woods 
before  it  was  cut  down.  From  its  great  degree  of  flexi- 
bility it  was  called  Liane. 

In  thefe  forefts,  as  old  as  the  world  itfelf,  there  were 
varieties  of  trees,  that  from  a Angular  partiality  of  na- 
ture, were  very  high,  exceeding  ftraight,  and  without  any 
excrefcences  or  defeats.  The  annual  fall  and  breaking 
down  of  the  leaves,  the  decay  of  their  trunks,  rotted 
away  by  time,  formed  a moift  fediment  upon  the  ground  ; 
which  being  cleared,  occafioned  a furprizing  degree  of 
vegetation  in  thofe  plants  that  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
trees  that  were  rooted  up. 

' In  whatever  foil  thefe  trees  grew,  their  roots  were 
fcarcely  two  feet  deep,  and  generally  much  lefs : though 
they  extended  themfelves  on  the  furface,  in  proportion 
B 4 t® 
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B CM)  K to  the  weight  they  were  to  fupport.  The  excefiive  dry. 

1 v >nefs  of  the  ground,  where  the  mod  plentiful  rains  never 

penetrate  very  deep,  as  they  are  foon  attradjed  aga.n  by  the 
fun-beams  ; and  the  conftant  dews  that  moiften  the  fur- 
face,  made  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  themfelves 
horizontally,  inftead  of  defcending  perpendicularly,  as 
they  generally  do  in  other  climates. 

The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and  fteep 
places,  were  very  hard.  Their  bark  was  fmooth,  and 
firmly  fixed  to  the  wood.  The  courbari,  the  acajou,  the 
manchineel,  the  barata,  iron  wood,  and  feveral  others, 
hardly  yielded  to  the  fharpeft  in  fir  um  eat  : it  was  neceffary 
to  burn  them,  in  order  to  fell  and  root  them  up.  When 
they  were  on  the  ground,  they  were  worked  by  the  faw 
and  the  hatchet.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  trees  is 
theacoma;  which,  when  put  into  the  earth,  becomes  pe- 
trified. The  gum  tree  was  efteemed  the  moft  ufeful,  the 
trunk  being  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  ftem  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  feet,  ferved  to  make  a canoe  of  one 
fingle  piece. 

T he  vallies,  which  are  always  rendered  fertile  by  the 
mountains,  abounded  with  foft  wood.  At  the  foot  of 
thefe  trees  grew  promifcuoully  thofe  plants  that  the  li- 
berality of  the  earth  produced  for  the  fupport  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country.  The  couch-couch,  the  yam  ; the 
Caribbee  cabbage  and  potatoe  were  moft  generally  ufed. 
Thefe  were  a fpecies  of  potatoes  produced  at  the  root  of 
fuch  plants  as  creep  along  the  ground,  breaking  through 
all  thofe  impediments  which  feemed  to  render  their  growjth 
impoffible.  Nature,  which  feems  to  have  formed  a cer- 
tain analogy  between  the  charaders  of  people  and  the 
provifions  intended  for  their  fupport,  had  provided  the 
Caribbees  with  fuch  vegetables  as  could  not  bear  the  heat 

of 
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of  the  fun,  flourifhed  beft  in  moift  fpots,  required  no  cul-  B O^O  K 

tivation,  and  were  renewed  two  or  three  times  in  the  v — ' 

year.  The  iflanders  did  not  thwart  the  free  and  fpon- 
taneous  operations  of  nature,  by  deftroying  one  of  her 
productions  to  give  the  greater  vigour  to  another.  The 
preparation  of  the  vegetating  fairs,  was  entirely  left  to 
the  mere  effect  of  nature  ; nor  did  they  pretend  to  fix  the 
place  and  time  of  her  fertility.  They  gathered  as  chance 
threw  in  their  way,  or  the  feafon  pointed  out,  fuch  fruits 
as  fpontaneoufly  offered  themfelves  for  their  fupport. 

They  had  obferved,  that  the  putrefaftion  of  the  weeds 
was  neceffary  to  the  reproduction  of  thofe  plants  that 
were  moft  ufeful  to  them. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  were  never  unwholefome  ; 
but  they  were  infipid  when  raw,  and  had  very  little  fla-. 
vour  even  when  boiled,  unlefs  they  were  feafoned  with 
pimento.  When  mixed  with  ginger,  and  the  acid  juice 
of  a plant  fomewhat  refembling  our  forrel,  they  produced 
a ftrong  liquor,  which  was  the  only  compound  drink  of 
the  favages.  The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of  in  preparing 
it,  was  fuffering  it  to  ferment  fome  days  in  common  wa- 
ter, expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Exclusive  of  the  roots,  the  iflands  alfo  fupplied  the 
inhabitants  with  a great  variety  of  different  fruits.  Some 
of  thefe  were  much  the  fame  as  our  appies,  cherries, 
and  apricots  j but  we  have  nothing  in  our  climates  that 
can  give  us  any  idea  of  moft  of  the  fruits  of  the  Caribbees. 

Among  thefe,  the  moft  ufeful  was  the  banana,  in  fhape, 
fize,  and  colour  it  refembled  our  cucumbers  : its  tafte  was 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  pears  : it  grew  in  cool  places, 
on  a foft  and  fpungy  ftem  about  feven  feet  high.  This 
ftem  decayed  as  the  fruit  ripened  ; but  before  it  fell,  it 
{hot  forth  a young  fprig  from  its  trunk,  which  a year 

after 
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B O O K after  produced  its  fruit,  perifhed  in  its  turn,  and  was  re- 
generated  fucceffively  in  the  fame  manner. 

One  fingular  circumftance  worthy  of  remark  is,  that 
whilft  the  voracious  plant,  which  we  have  termed  Liane, 
climbed  round  all  the  barren  trees,  it  was  far  removed 
from  the  fertile  ones,  though  promifcuoufly  blended  with 
the  former.  Nature  feemedas  it  were,  to  have  prefcribed 
to  it,  to  refpedt  what  fhe  had  deftined  for  the  fuftenance 
of  mart. 

. The  iflanders  were  not  fo  plentifully  fupplied  with  pot- 
herbs as  with  roots  and  fruits.  Purflain  and  CrefTes  were 
the  only  herbs  of  this  kind  they  had. 

Their  other  food  was  confined  within  a very  narrow 
compafs : they  had  no  tame  fowl,  and  the  only  quad- 
rupeds that  were  eatable,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  forts  j the  largeft  of  which  did  not  exceed  i!h  fize  our 
common  rabbits.  The  birds  more  pleafihg  to  the  eye, 
though  lefs  varied  than  in  our  climates,  were  valuable 
almoft  only  on  account  of  their  feathers  : few  of  them 
warbled  forth  thofe  melting  notes  that  are  fo  captivating 
to  the  ear  ; moft  of  them  were  extremely  thin,  and  very 
mfipid  to  the  tafte.  Fife  was  nearly  as  plentiful  as  in 
other  feas,  but  generally  lefs  wholefome,  and  lefs'  de- 
licate. 

The  plants  that  nature  had  placed  in  thefe  iflands,  td 
cure  the  very  few  diforders  the  inhabitants  were  fubjeft 
to,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Whether  they 
were  applied  externally,  or  taken  internally,  or  the  juice 
of  them  given  in  infufion,  their  efFetfs  were  as  fpeedy  as 
falutary.  The  invaders  of  thofe  formerly  peaceable  re- 
gions, have  employed  thefe  fimples,  which  are  always 
green*  and  always  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred  them  to 
all  the  medicines  that  Alia  can  fumifli  to  the  reft  of  the 
world. 
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The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  con-  B OO  K 

fider  but  two  feafons  among  them,  that  of  drought  and 

that  of  rain.  Nature,  whofe  operations  are  conftant.  Climate  of 
, i , A the  iflands. 

and  concealed  under  a perpetual  verdure,  appears  to  them 

to  a £t  always  uniformly.  But  thofe  who  attentively  ob- 

ferve'  her  progrefs,  difeern,  that  in  the  temperature  of 

the  climate,  in  all  the  revolutions,  and  in  the  changes 

of  vegetation,  fhe  follows  the  fame  tradt  as  in  Europe, 

though  in  a lefs  evident  manner. 

These  almoft  imperceptible  changes,  are  no  preferva- 
tive  againft  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  fuch  a 
fcorching  climate  as  muffcbe  naturally  expended  under  the 
torrid  zone.  As  thefe  iflands  are  all  under  the  tropics, 
their  inhabitants  are  expofed,  allowing  for  the  varieties 
refulting  from  difference  of  fituation  and  of  foil,  to  a 
perpetual  heat,  that  generally  increafes  from  the  riling  of  > 
the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and  then  decreafes  in 
proportion  as  the  fun  declines.  The  thermometer  in 
thefe  places  {hews,  that  the  degree  of  heat  rifes  fome- 
times  to  forty- four,  and  even  to  forty- feven  and  a half, 
above  the  freezing  point.  A covered  fky,  that  might 
ferve  to  alleviate  this  heat,  is  feldom  feen.  Sometimes^ 
indeed,  clouds  appear  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the 
fun  is  never  hid  for  four  days  together  during  the 
whole  year. 

The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  depend 
rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of  feafons.  In 
thofe  places  where  the  wind  does  not  blow,  the  air  is 
exceflively  hot,  and  none  but  the  eafterly  winds  contri- 
bute to  temperate  and  refrefh  it : thole  that  blow  from  v 
the  fouth  and  weft  afford  little  relief  j but  they  are  much 
lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  regular  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  eaft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to  its 
influence,  are  turned  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 

direction 
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B OxO  K direction  which  they  feem  to  be  thrown  into,  by  the  conftant 
and  uniform  courfe  of  the  wind.  But'their  roots  are  ftronger 
and  more  extended  under  ground  tov/ards  the  eaft,  in  or- 
der to  afford  them,  as  it  were,  a fixed  point,  whofe  re- 
fiftance  may  counteract  the  power  of  the  ruling  wind. 
It  has  been  a-lfo  obferved,  that  whenever  the  wefterly 
wind  blows  pretty  ff-ong,  the  trees  are . eaftly  thrown 
down;  in  order  therefore  to  judge  of  the  violence  of  a 
hurricane,  the  number  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  fall,  is  equally  to  be  confidered. 

rKt  eaflerly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable  caufes, 
the  probability  of  which  is  very  ‘finking.  The  firft  arifes 
from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  from  weft,  to  eaft,  and 
which  mull  neceffarily  be  more  rapid  under  the  equinoctial 
than  under  the  parallels  of  latitude,  becaufe  a greater  fpace 
mud:  be  palled  over  in  the  fame  time.  1 he  fecond  is  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  as  foon  as  it  rifes  above  the 
horizon,  rarefies  the  air,  and  caufes  it  to  blow  towards  the 
weft,  in  proportion  as  the  earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft. 

The  eafterly  wind,  therefore,  which  at  the  Caribbees 
is  fcarcely  felt  before  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
increafes  in  proportion  as  the  fun  rifes  abo,ve  the  horizon  ; 
and  decreafes  as  it  declines.  Towards  the  evening  it 
ceafes  entirely  to  blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open 
fea.  The  reafons  of  this  difference  are  very  evident. 
After  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  air  from  the  land,  that 
continues  for  a confiderable  time  rarefied,  on  account  of 
the  vapours  which  are  conftantly  rifing  from  the  heated 
globe,  neceffarily  flows  back  upon  the  air  of  the  fea  : 
this  is  what  is  generally  called  a land  breeze.  It  is 
moft  fenfibly  felt  in  the  night,  and  continues  till  the  air 
of  the  fea,  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flows  back 
again  towards  the  land,  where  the  air  has  been  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs  of  the  night.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved, 

that 
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that  the  eafterly  wind  blows  more  regularly  and  with  B 0^0  K 
greater  force  in  the  dog-days  than  at  any  other  times  — j 

the  year  ; becaufe  the  fun  then  adds  more  powerfully  on 
the  air.  Thus  nature  ' caufes  the  exceffive  heat  of  the 
fun  to  contribute  to  the  refieflimen,t  of  thofe  climates 
that  are  parched  up  by  its  rays.  It  is  thus  that  in  fire- 
engines  art  makes  the  fire  infirumental  in  fupplying  con- 

e> 

ftantly  with  frefh  water  the  copper  veflels  from  which  it 
is  exhaufted  by  evaporation. 

The  rain  contributes  alfo  to  the  temperature  of  the 
American  iflands,  though  not  equally  in  them  all.  In 
thofe  places  where  the  eafterly  wind  meets  with  nothing 
to  oppofe  it(s  progrefs,  it  difpels  the  clouds  as  they  begin 
to  rife,  and  caufes  them  to  break  either  in  the  woods  or 
upon  the  mountains.  But  whenever  the  ftorms  are  too 
violent,  or  the  blowing  of  the  eafterly  wind  is  interrupt* 
ed  by  the  changeable  and  temporary  effect  of  the  fouthern 
and  wefterly  ones,  it  then  begins  to  rain.  In  the  other 
Garibbee  iflands,  where  this  wind  does  not  gene- 
rally blow,  the  rains  are  fo  frequent  and  plentiful,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  winter  feafon,  which  lafts  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  Oftober  ; that,  according  to 
the  moft  accurate  obfervati'ons,  as  much  water  falls  in 
one  week,  during  this  time,  as  in  our  climates  in  the 
fpace  of  a year.  Inftead  of  thofe  mild  and  refrefhing 
fhowers  which  we  fometimes  enjoy  in  Europe,  the  rains 
in  thefe  climates  are  torrents,  the  found  of  which  mignt 
be  miftaken  for  that  of  hail,  if  this  were  not  aim  oft  un- 
known under  fo  burning  a Iky. 

These  fhowers,  it  muft  be  allowed,  refrefh  the  air ; 
but  they  occafion  a dampnefs,  the  effects  of  which  are  no 
lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal.  The  dead  muft  be  interred 
within  a few  hours  after  they  have  expired.  Meat  will 
not  keep  fweet  above  four  and  twenty  hours.  The  fruits 

decay, 
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B O O K decay,  whether  they  are  gathered  ripe,  or  before  their 

t v 1 maturity.  The  bread  muft  be  made  up  in  bifcuits,  to 

prevent  its  growing  mouldy.  Common  wine?  foon  turn 
four ; and  iron  grows  rufiy  in  the  fpace  of  a day.  The 
feeds  can  only  be  preferved  by  conftant  attention  and  care, 
till  the  proper  feafon  returns  for  Towing  them.  When 
the  Caribbees  were  firft  difcovered,  the  corn  that  was  con- 
veyed there  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  the  food  of  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, was  fo  foon  damaged,  that  it  became  neceffary  to 
fend  it  in  the  ears.  This  neceflary  precaution  enhanced 
the  price  of  it  fo  much  that  few  people  were  able  to 
buy  it.  Flour  was  then  fubfiituted  in  lieu  of  corn, 
which  lowered,  indeed,  the  expences  of  tranfport,  but 
was  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  it  was  fooner 
damaged.  A merchant  conceived,  that  if  the  flour  were 
entirely  feparated  from  the  bran,  which  contributes  to  its 
fermentation,  it  would  have  this  double  advantage,  of 
cheapnefs  and  of  keeping  longer.  He  caufed  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  lifted,  and  put  the  fined  flour  into  ftrong 
calks,  and  beat  it  ciofe  together  with  iron  hammers,  till 
it  became  fo  hard  a body,  that  the  air  could  fcarcely  pene- 
trate it.  Experience  juftified  fo  fenfible  a contrivance, 
the  practice  of  it  has  become  general,  and  been  confide* 
rably  improved  ever  fince.  If  this  method  does  not  pre- 
ferve  the  flour,  as  long  as  in  our  dry  or  temperate  cli- 
mates,, it  may,  however,  be  kept  by  it,  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  months,  a year,  or  even  longer,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  care  that  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation.  Such 
an  interval  is  diffident  for  an  a&ive  and  induftrious  mo- 
ther cduntry  to  fupply  its  colonies. 

Extraordi  However  troublefome  thefe  natural  effieds  of  the  rain 
nary  phos-  . . 

nomenain  maybe,  it  is  attended  yet  with  fome  more  formidable  : 
the  Elands.  fucha6  frequent  and  fometimes  dreadful  earthquakes  in  the 

iflands, 
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iflands.  As  they  generally  happen  daring  the  time,  or  BO 

towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  when  the  tides  « [ 

are  higheft,  ingenious  naturalifts  have,  therefore,  fup- 
pofed  that  they  might  be  owing  to  thefe  two  caufes. 

The  waters  of  the  Iky  and  of  the  fea,  undermine, 
dig  up,  and  ravage  the  earth  in  feveral  ways.  The 
ocean,  in  particular,  exerts  its  fury  upon  this  globe  with 
a violence  that  can  neither  be  forefeen  nor  prevented. 
Among  the  various  (hocks  to  which  it  is  conftantly  ex- 
pofed,  from  this  reftlefs  and  boifterous  element,  there  is 
one,  which  at  the  Caribbees  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  raz  de  maree , or  whirlpool.  It  conftantly  happens 
once,  twice,  or  three  times,  from  July  to  Odfober,  and 
always  on  the  weftern  or  fouthern  coafts  ; becaufe  it 
takes  place  after  the  time  of  the  wefterly  and  foutherly 
winds,  or  whilft  they  blow.  The  waves  which  at  a di- 
ftance  feem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or  five  hundred 
yards,  fuddenly  fwell  againft  the  fnore,  as  if  adted  upon 
in  an  oblique  direction  by  fome  fuperior  force,  and  'break 
with  the  greateft  impetuofity.  The  (hips,  which  are 
then  upon  the  coaft,  or,  in  the  vicinity,  unable  either  to 
put  to  fea,  or  keep  their  anchors,  are  dallied  to  pieces 
againft  the  land,  leaving  the  unhappy  failors.  entirely 
without  hopes  of  efcaping  that  certain  death,  the  ap- 
proaches of  which  they  have  been  expedfing  for  feveral 
hours. 

So  extraordinary  a motion  of  the  fea  has  been  hitherto 
confidered  as  the  confequence  of  a tempeft.  But  a tern- 
peft  follows  the  diredfion  of  the  wind  from  one  point  of 
t,he  compafs  to  another ; and  whirpools  are  felt  in  one 
part  of  an  iftand  that  is  fheltered  by  another,  where  the 
fhock  is  not  at  all  perceived.  This  obfervation  has  in- 
duced Mr.  Dutafta,  who  has  travelled  through  Africa 
and  America,  as  a natural  philofopher,  a merchant,  and 

a ftatef- 
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BOOK  a ftatefman,  to  feek  for  a more  probable  caufe  of  this 
v ~v‘  i fingular  phcenomenon.  He  has  not  only  difcovered  this 
point,  but  alfo  feveral  other  truths  that  may  be  ufeful  to 
many  of  the  fciences,  if  he  ever  makes  them  public.  We 
fhall  then  probably  acquire  more  certain  information  re- 
fpefting  hurricanes. 

The  hurricane  is  a Violent  wind  generally  accompa- 
nied with  rain,  lightning  and  thunder,  fometimes  with 
earthquakes  ; and  is  always  attended  with  the  moft  me- 
lancholy and  fatal  confequences  that  the  wind  can  pro- 
duce. The  day,  which,  in  the  torrid  Zone,  is  ufually 
bright  and  clear,  is  fuddenly  changed  into  a dark  and 
univerfal  night  ; the  appearance,  of  a perpetual  fpringinto 
the  drearinefs  and  horror  of  the  moft  gloomy  winter. 
Trees  as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  inftantly  difappear.  The  ftrongeft  and  moft 
folid  buildings  are  in  a moment  buried  in  ruins.  Where 
the  eye  delighted  itfelf  with  the  profpedt  of  rich  and  ver- 
dant hills,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  plantations  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  frightful  caverns.  The  unhappy  fufferers 
deprived  of  their  whole  fupport,  weep  over  the  carcafes 
of  the  dead,  or  fearch  among  the  ruins  for  their  friends 
and  relations.  The  noife  of  the  waters,  of  the  woods, 
of  the  thunder  and  of  the  winds,  that  break  againft  the 
fhattered  rocks  j the  cries  and  howlings  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, promifcuoufly  involved  in  a whirlwind  of  fand, 
ftones,  and  ruins  of  buildings  : all  together  feem  to  por- 
tend the  laft  ftruggles  of  expiring  nature. 

These  hurricanes,  however,  contribute  to  produce 
more  plentiful  crops,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Whether  thefe  violent  concuftions  tear  up  the  ground,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  fertile,  or  whether  the  hurricane 
brings  along  with  it  certain  fubftances  fit  to  promote  the 
vegetation  of  plants,  is  not  eafily  determined  : but  it  has 

been 
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been  obferved,  that  this  Teeming  and  temporary  confufion  ® 9^>  ^ 
Was  not  only  a confequence  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, . . « 

Which  makes  even  dilfolution  itfelf  inftfumental  to  re- 
generation, but  alfo  the  means  of  preferring  the  general 
fyftem,  the  life  and  vigour  of  which  is  maintained  by 
an  internal  fermentation,  of  partial  evil  and  of  general 
good. 


'1'HE  firft  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbees  imagined  that 
they  had  difcovered  infallible  prognoftics  of  this  alarming 
phoenomenon.  They  obferved,  that  when  it  was  near  at 
hand,  the  air  was  mifty,  the  fun  red,  and  yet  the  weather 
calm,,  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  clear.  Under  the 
earth  and  in  the  refervoirs  of  water,  a dull  found  was 
heard,  like  that  arifing  from  pent  up  winds.  The  Ears 
were  clouded  by  a vapour,  that  made  them  appear  larger. 
The  fky,  in  the  north -e  aft,  was  overfpread  with  dark  and 
black  clouds,  that  Teemed  very  alarming.  The  Tea  Tent 
forth  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell,  and  in  the  midft  of 
a calm,  was  fuddenly  agitated.  The  wind  changed  in  a 
moment  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  blew  very  violently  at 
different  intervals,  each  of  which  continued  for  two  hours 
together. 


Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  cannot  be 
afeertained,  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  ideas  and  even 
prejudices  of  favage  nations  on  times  and  feafons  would 
be  a feeming  indication  of  imprudence,  or  of  a mind 
too  little  addicted  to  philofophical  inquiries.  The  want 
of  employment  of  thefe  people,  and  their  being  habituat- 
ed to  live  in  open  air,  afford  them  an  opportunity  and 
put  them  under  a neceffily  of  obferving  the  fmalleft  alte- 
rations in  the  air,  and  of  acquiring  fuch  informations  on 
this  point,  as  have  efcaped  the  more  enlightened  nations, 
which  are  more  employed  and  more  devoted  to  works  of 
a fedentary  nature.  Poftibly  we  mult  be  indebted  to 
Vol.  III.  C favages 
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R lavages  for  the  difcovery  of  effects,  and  to  learned  people 
_/  for  the  inveftfgation  of  caufes.  Let  us  trace  out,  if  pof- 
fihle,  the  caufe  of  hurricanes,  a phcenomenon  fo  frequent 
in  America,  that  this  alone  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  make  it  be  deferted,  or  render  it  uninhabitable  many 
years  ago. 

No  hurricanes  come  from  the  eaft,  that  is  from  the 
greateft  extent  of  the  fea  at  the  Caribbees.  As  this  is  an 
acknowledged  fa&,  it  would  induce  us  to  believe,  that 
they  are  formed  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  weft 
wind  which  blows  conftantly,  and  fometimes  very  vio- 
lently, in  the  fouthern  parts,  from  July  to  January,  and 
the  north  wind  blowing  at  the  fame  in  the  northern  parts, 
tnu ft,  when  they  meet,  oppofe  each  other  with  a force 
proportionate  to  their  natural  velocity.  If  this  Ihock 
happens  in  the  long  and  narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains, 
it  muff  occafion  a ftrong  current  of  air,  that  will  extend 
itfelf  in  a compound  ratio  of  the  moving  power,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  narrow  pafs  of  the  mountain.  Every  fo- 
lid  body  that  meets  this  current  of  air,  will  be  imprefled 
with  a degree  of  force  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  fur- 
face  it  oppofes  to  the  current ; fo  that  if  the  pofition  of 
that  furface  Ihould  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  hurricane,  it  is  impofiible  to  determine  what  effe£l 
might.be  produced  upon  the  whole  mafs.  Fortunately 
the  different  bearings  of  the  coafts  of  thefe  iflar.ds,  and 
their  angular  or  fpherical  figure,  occafion  thefe  dreadful 
humcances  to  fall  upon  furfaces  more  or  lefs  oblique, 
which  divert  the  current  of  air,  break  its  force,  and  gra- 
dually deftroy  its  effects.  Experience  alfo  proves,  that 
their  action  is  by  degrees  fo  much  weakened,  that  even 
in  the  direction,  whsre  the  hurricane  falls  with  molt 
force,  it  is  tea-reel  y felt  at  ten  leagues  diftance.  The  moil 
accurate  obfervers  have  remarked,  that  all  the  hurricanes 

which 
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which  have  fucceffively  fubverted  the  iflands,  came  from  B CM)  K 

the  north-eaft,  and  confequently  from  the  narrow  pafTes  » v 1 

formed  by  the  mountains  of  St.  Martha.  The  diftance 
of  fome  iflands  from  this  dire&ion,  is  not  a fufficientrea- 
fion  for  rejecting  this  opinion  ; as  feveral  other  canfes  may 
contribute  to  divert  a current  of  air  to  the  fouth  or  eaft. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  therefore,  that  thofe  perfons 
have  been  miftaken,  who  have  afterted,  that  the  violence  of 
a hurricane  was  felt  under  whatever  point  of  the  compafs 
the  wind  came  from.  Such  are  the  deftrudtive  phceno- 
mena  nature  has  oppofed  to  the  acquifition  of  the  riches 
of  the  new  world  : but  what  barrier  could  reftrain  the 
daring  fpirit  of  that  navigator  who  difcovered  it  ? 

Christopher  Columbus  having  firft  formed  a fettle- Cuftoms^of 

ment  at  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  greater  Antilles,  difco-  bee?,  the 

vered  the  lefler.  The  iflanders  he  had  to  encoun- ancient  m- 

habitants 

ter  here,  were  not  fo  weak  and  cowardly  as  thofe  he0f  the 
had  at  firft  fubdued.  The  Caribbees,  who  thought 
they  originally  came  from  Guiana,  and  of  the  fame 
nation  as  the  Galibees,  were  of  moderate  frature,  thick 
fet,  and  ftrong,  and  fuch  as  feetned  adapted  to  form  men 
of  fuperior  ftrength,  if  their  manner  of  life  and  exercifes 
had  been  favourable  to  the  natural  appearances.  Their 
legs  thick  and  mufcular,  were  generally  well-made  ; 
their  eyes  black,  large,  and  fomewhat  prominent.  Their 
whole  figure  would  have  been  pleaftng,  had  they  not 
fpoiled  their  natural  beauty  by  fancied  and  artificial  orna- 
ments, which  could  only  be  agreeable  to  the  peculiar 
tafte  that  prevailed  among  them.  The  eye-brows  and 
the  head  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  on  which  they  fuf- 
fered  any  hair  to  grow.  They  wore  no  garment,  nor 
had  this  any  iufluence  on  their  chaftity.  In  order  to 
guard  againft  the  bite  of  infers,  they  painted  all  their 
C 2 bodies 
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K bodies  over  with  the  juice  of  the  rocou,  orarnotto,  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  a boiled  lobfler. 

Their  religion  confifted  only  in  fome  confufed  belief 
of  a good  and  bad  principle;  an  opinion  fo  natural  to 
man,  that  we  find  it  diffufed  among  the  moft  favage  na- 
tions, and  preferved  even  among  many  civilized  ones. 
They  were  little  concerned  about  the  tutelary  divinity, 
but  had  the  greatefl:  dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their 
other  fuperftilions  were  more  abfurd  than  dangerous,  and 
they  were  but  little  attached  to  them.  This  indifference 
did  not  contribute  to  render  them  more  ready  to  embrace 
chriftianity  when  propofed  to  them.  Without  entering 
into  difpute  with  thofe  who  expounded  the  dodfrines,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  rejecting  the  belief  of  them, 
for  fear,  as  they  faid,  that  their  neighbours  Jhould  laugh  at 
them. 

Though  theCaribbees  had  no  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment among  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and  peaceably 
with  one  another.  The  tranquility  they  enjoyed,  was 
entirely  owing  to  that  innate  principle  of  companion, 
which  goes  before  all  kind  of  refledtion,  and  is  the  fource 
of  all  focial  virtues.  This  kind  fpirit  of  benevolence 
arifes  from  the  very  frame  and  nature  of  man,  wbofe 
felf-love  alone  is  fufficienr  to  make  him  abhor  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  infufe,  therefore,  a 
fpirit  of  humanity  into  the  minds  of  tyrants,  it  would 
only  be  neceffary  to  make  them  the  executioners  of  thofe 
vidtims  they  facrifice'to  their  pride,  and  of  thofe  cruelties 
they,  order  to  be  pradfifed  upon  others.  The  hands  of 
thofe  voluptuaries  fhould  be  obliged  to  mutilate  the  eu- 
nuchs of  their  feraglios  ; they  fhould  be  forced  to  attepd 
the  field  of  battle  ; they  fhould  there  behold  the  bleed- 
ing, wounds,  hear  the  imprecations,  and  be  witneffes  of 
the  agonies  and  convulficns  of  their  dying  foldiers ; they 

fhould 
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Should  next  attend  the  hofpitals,  and  at  leifure  content-  BOOK 
plate  the  wounds,  the  fractures,  the  difeafes  occafioned  ^ , 

by  famine,  by  labours  equally  dangerous  and  unwholefome, 
by  cruel  Services  and  taxes,  and  the  other  calamities 
which  arife  from  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  tneir  man- 
ners. How  greatly  would  lcenes' like  thefe,  occalionally 
introduced  in  the  education  of  princes,  contribute  to  lefien 
the  crimes  and  Sufferings  of  the  human  race  ! What 
benefits  would  not  the  people  derive,  from  the  compaf- 
fionate  emotions  of  their  Sovereigns  ? 

Among  the  Caribbees,  whofe  hearts  were  not  Spoiled 
by  the  pernicious  inftitutions  that  corrupt  us,  neither 
adultery,  treafon,  perjury,  nor  maffacres,  fo  common 
among  civilized  nations,  were  known.  Religion,  the 
laws,  and  penal  punifhments,  thofe  barriers,  raifed  to 
protect  old  cuftoms  from  the  encroachments  of  new  ones, 
were  ufelefs  to  men  who  followed  nature  alone.  Theft 
was  never  heard  of  among  thefe  Savages,  before  the  Euro- 
peans came  amongft  them.  When  they  difcovered  any 
thing  miffing,  they  obferved,  that  the  Chri/Uans  had  been 
with  them. 

These  iflanders  were  little  acquainted  with  the  flrongefi: 
paffions  of  the  foul,  not  even  with  that  of  love.  This 
paffion  was  with  them  merely  a fcnfual  appetite.  They 
never  fliewed  the  leaft  marks  of  attention  or  tendernefs  for 
that  fex,  fo  much  courted  in  other  countries.  They  con- 
fidered  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  Haves  than  of 
companions ; they  did  not  even  Surfer  them  to  eat  with 
them,  and  had  ufurped  the  right  of  divorcing  them, 
without  permitting  them  the  indulgence  of  marrying 
again.  The  women  felt  themfelves.  born  to  obey,  and 
Submitted  patiently  to  their  fate. 

In  other  refpedls,  a tafte  for  power  had  little  influence 
Oil  the  minds  of  the  Caribbees  ; as  they  had  no  diflindtion 
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BOOK  ranks  among  them,  they  were  ail  on  a footing  of  equality* 
and  were  extremely  furprized  to  find  degrees  of  fubor- 
dination  among  the  Europeans.  This  fyftem  was  fo  re- 
pugnant to  their  ideas,  that  they  confidered  thofe  as 
Haves,  who  had  the  weaknefs  to  receive  the  commands 
of  a fuperior,  and  obey  them.  The  fubjedtion  of  tfie 
women  among  them,  was  a natural,  confequence  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fex.  But  in  what  manner,  and  for  what 
reafon,  the  ftronger  men  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the 
weaker  ; and  how  one  man  commanded  the  whole  body, 
was  a problem,  that  neither  war,  treachery,  nor  fuper- 
ftition,  had  been  able  to  refolve. 

The  manners  of  a people,  neither  influenced  by  in- 
tereft,  vanity,  or  ambition,  muft  be  very  Ample.  Every 
family  formed  within  itfelf  a republic,  diftindft  in  fome  de- 
gree from  the  reft  of  the  nation.  They  compofed  a ham- 
let, called  carbet , of  greater  or  lefs  confequence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fpace  of  ground  it  occupied.  The  chief, 
or  patriarch  of  the  family,  lived  in  the  center,  with  his 
wives  and  younger  children.  Around  him  were  placed 
the  huts  of  fuch  of  his  defcendents  as  were  married.  The 
columns  that  fupported  thefs  huts,  were  ftakes.;  the  roofs 
thatched,  and  the  whole  furniture  confifted  of  fome  arms, 
cotton  beds  made  very  plain  and  Ample,  fome  bafkets, 
and  utenfils  made  of  calabatbes. 

In  thefe  huts  the  Caribbees  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 
their  life,  either  in  fleeping  or  fmoaking.  When  they 
went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  corner,  and  fat  upon  the 
ground,  feemingly  abforbed  in  the  moft  profound  contem- 
plation. Whenever  they  fpoke,  which  was  not  very  of- 
ten, they  were  heard  without  interruption,  or  contradic- 
tion, and  without  any  anfwer,  but  the  fign  of  a tacit  ap- 
probation. 

As 
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As  they  ate  little,  they  were  not  much  troubled  in  pro- 6 
viding  for  their  fuftenance.  Men  who  live  in  woods, 
confume  lefs  than  thofe  who  dwell  in  open  countries. 
The  air  is  more  condenfed,  and  it  is  probable  that' vege- 
tables, by  their  tranfpiration,  exhale  more  nutritive  par- 
ticles. The  temperance,  therefore,  of  the  Caribbees, 
which  at  firft  was  confidered  as  a confequence  of  their  in- 
dolence, might  poflibly  be  afcribed,  in  fame  degree,  to 
that  air  they  breathed  from  the  tranfpiration  of  vegetables 
among  the  woods,  with  which  their  iflands  were  co- 
vered. 

In  ther  midft  of  thefe  woods,  this  indolent  people, 
without  being  compelled  to  the  labours  of  Cultivation, 
found  conftantly  a wholefome  food,  fitted  to  their  con- 
ftitution  ; and  which  required  no  care,  or  at  leaft  very 
little,  to  prepare  it.  If  they  fometimes  added  to  thefe 
gifts  of  kind  and  fimple  nature,  what  they  had  taken  in 
hunting  and  filhing,  it  was  feldom  but  upon  occafton 
of  fome  public  feaft. 

These  extraordinary  feftivals  w’ere  held  at  no  ftated 
times.  The  guefts  themfelves’  Ihewed  no  alteration  in 
their  ufual  characters.  In  thefe  meetings  they  were  not 
at  all  more  gay  or  fprightly,  than  at  other  times.  A 
fpirit  of  indolence  and  liftlefsnefs  appeared  in  their  coun- 
tenances. Their  dances  were  fo  grave  and  folemn,  that 
the  motions  of  their  bodies  were  exprefiive  of  the  dulnefs 
of  their  fouls.  But  thefe  gloomy  feftivals,  like  thofe 
clouded  Ikies  that  are  the  fore-runners  of  a tempeft,  were 
feldom  concluded  without  bloodlhed.  Thefe  favages, 
who  were  fo  temperate  when  alone,  grew  drunk  when 
afiembled  in  companies,  and  their  intoxication  excited 
and  revived  thofe  family  diftenfions  that  were  either 
only  ftifled,  or  not  entirely  extinguiftied  : and  thus 
thefe  feftivals  terminated  in  maffacres.  Hatred  and 
C 4 revenge3 
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B C^O  K revenge,  the  only  pafiions  that  could  deeply  agitate  the 
* y— j minds  of  thefe  favages  were  perpetuated,  by  thefe  con- 
vivial pleafures.  In  the  height  of  thefe  entertainments, 
parents  and  relations  embraced  one  another,  and  fwore 
that  they  would  wage  war  upon  the  continent. 

The  Caribbees  embarked  upon  boats,  made  of  a Angle 
tree,  that  had  been  felled  by  burning  its  roots.  Whole 
years  had  been  taken  up  in  hollowing  thefe  canoes,  by 
hatchets  made  of  Rone,  or  by  the  means  of  fire  fkil fully 
applied  within  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  the  moA  convenient  form.  When  thefe  free  and.  vo- 
luntary warriors  arrive  on  the  coafts  of  Guiana,  they  go- 
ill  queA  of  the  Araucos,  who  formerly  drove  them  ou*t' 
from  thence.  At.  their  return  from  this  military  expedi- 
tion, which  is  the  more  fpeedily  brought  to  a conclufion, 
as  mutual  enmity  renders  it  more  cruel  and  fpirited,  the 
favages  fell  again  into  their  former  Rate  of  indolence  and 
inactivity. 

1 he  Spaniards,  notwithRanding  the  advantage  of  fire 
arms,  did  not  continue  long  at  war  with  this  people,  nor 
were  they  always  fuccefsfgl.  At  firR  they  fought  only 
for  gold,  and  afterwards  for  Raves : but  not  meeting  with 
any  mines,  and  the  Caribbees  being  fo  proud  and  fullen, 
that  they  died  when  made  Raves  : the  Spaniards  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  making  conqueRs,  that  they  thought  of 
little  confequence,  and.  that  they  could  neither  acquire 
nor  preferve  without  conftant  and  bloody  wars. 

The  Eng-  XKE  Englifh  and  French  being  apprized  of  thefe  trank 
£tchd  aaioXiS*  ventured  to  equip  a finaii  fleet,  in  order  to  in- 
lettle  on  tercept.  the  Spanift  v.efiels  which  frequented  thefe  lati- 
ward^111^  tudes.  The  advantages  gained,  increafed  the  number  of 
iflands, and  pirates.  Peace,  which  frequently  took  place  in  Europe, 
not  Prev£r,t  thefe  «P.Cyiticais.  The  cuftpm  that  p're- 

vaileR 
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vailed  among  the  Spaniards,  of  flopping  all  fhips  that 
failed  beyond  the  tropic,  juftified  fuch  piracies. 

The  two  nations  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
Windward  iflands,  without  ever  thinking  of  making  any 
fettlement  there,  or  having  been  able  to  fix  upon  the 
mode  of  doing  it.  They  were,  perhaps,  apprehenfive  of 
irritating  the  Caribbees,  by  whom  they  had  been  fa- 
vourably received  : or,  perhaps,  they  confidered,  that  a 
foil  which  afforded  none  of  thofe  productions  that  were 
of  ufe  in  the  old  world,  was  unworthy  of  their  attention. 
At  length,  however,  fhme  Englifh  and  French,  the  for- 
mer headed  by  Warner,  the  latter  by  Defnambuc,  landed 
at  St.  Chriftopher’s  on  the  fame  day,  at  two  oppofite 
parts  of  the  ifland.  The  frequent  Ioffes  they  fuftained, 
ferved  to  convince  them  both,  that  they  certainly  would 
never  triumph  over,  and  enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  common  enemy,  unlefs  they  had  fome  fixed  refi- 
dence,  ports,  and  a place  of  general  rendezvous.  As 
they  had  no  notion  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or  con- 
queff,  they  amicably  divided  the  coafts  of  the  ifland, 
where  they  accidentally  met  together.  The  natives  of 
the  country  retired  from  the  fpot  they  were  fixed  upon, 
telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  land  mujl  either  be  very 
bad , or  very  farce  with  them , Jince  they  were  come  from  Js 
great  a dijlance , and  had  expojed  tl.  enf elves  to  fo  n any  dun - 
gers  to  feek  for  it  among  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid  were  not  fo  peaceably  inclined. 
Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  fent  to  Brafii  in  the  year 
1630,  with  a powerful  fleet,  to  attack  the  Dutch,  was 
ordered  in  his  paffage  to  deftrcy  the  pirates,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  of  that  nation,  had  invaded 
one  of  their  territories.  The  vicinity  of  two  a&ive  and 
induftrious  nations,  occasioned  the  greatefl:  anxiety  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  fenfibie  that  their  colonies  would 

be 
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B O O K be  expofed  to  attacks,  if  any  other  people  fhould  come  to 
i fettle  in  that  part  of  America. 

The  French  and  Englifh  in  vain  united  their  weak 
powers  again!}  the  common  enemy  : they  were  beaten, 
and  thofe  who  were  not  either  killed  in  the  a&ion,  or 
not  taken  prifoners,  fled  for  flicker  with  the  utmoft  pre- 
cipation  into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  When  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  they  moft  of  them  returned  to  their  former 
fettlements.  Spain,  whofe  attention  was  engrolied  by 
cbjeas  Ihe  confidered  as  of  greater,  importance,  difturbed 
them  no  more  ; taking  it  for  granted,  perhaps,  that  their 
mutual  jealoufies  would  occafion  their  deftruction. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Caribbees,  the  two  nations, 
thus  conquered,  fufpended  fheir  rivalfhip.  The  Carib- 
bees, already  fufpe<£led  of  forming  a confpiracy  in  St. 
Chriftopher’s,  were  either  banifhed  or  deftroyed.  Their 
wives,  their  provifions,  and  even  the  land  they  occupied, 
were  feized  upon.  A fpirit  of  reftlefsnefs,  the  confe- 
quence  of  ufurpation,  inclined  the  Europeans  to  believe, 
that  the  other  favage  nations  had  entered  into  the  con- 
fpiracy ; and  they  were  therefore  attacked  in  their  iflands. 
In  vain  did  thofe  plain  and  inoffenfive  men,  who  had  no 
inclination  to  contend  for  the  poffeflion  of  a land  which 
they  confldered  not  as  their  property,  remove  the  boun- 
daries of  their  habitations,  in  proportion  as  we  advanced 
with  our  encroachments  ; they  were  kill  purfued  with  the 
fame  eagernefs  and  obftinacy.  As  foon  as  they  perceived 
that  their  lives  or  liberties  were  in  danger,  they  at  length 
took  up  arms ; and  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  which  always 
goes  beyond  the  injury,  muft  have  fometimes  contributed 
to  render  them  cruel,  though  not  unjuft. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  Engliftiand  the  French  con- 
fidered  the  Caribbees  as  .their  common  enemy  5 but  this 
kind  of  cafuai  afTociation  was  frequently  interrupted.  It 

implied 
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implied  not  a lafting engagement,  much  lefs  the  becoming®  0_0  K 
guarantee  for  their  mutual  poffeflion.  T he  favages  art- 
fully  contrived  to  be  at  peace  fometimes  with  one  nation, 
and  fometimes  with  the  other ; and  thus  they  gained  the 
advantage  of  having  only  one  enemy  at  a time.  This  ma- 


nagement would  have  been  but  of  little  avail  to  thefe 
iflariders,  had  not  Europe,  fcarce  paying  any  attention 
to  a few  adventurers,  whofe  excurfions  had  as  yet  been 
of  no  ufe  to  her,  and  not  fufficiently  enlightned  to  pene- 
trate into  futurity,  negledted  both  the  care  of  governing 
them,  as  well  as  that  of  putting  them  in  a condition  to 
extend  or  recover  the  advantages  they  had  already  ac- 
quired. The  indifference  fhewn  by  the  two  mother 
countries  to  thefe  particulars,  determined  their  fubje&s  of 
the  new  world,  in  the  month  of  January  1660,  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance,  fecuring  to  each  people  thofe  pof- 
feflions  the  various  events  of  war  had  procured  them,  and 
which  till  then  had  been  totally  unfettled.  This  alliance 
was  accompanied  with  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  league, 
to  compel  the  natives  of  the  country  to  join  in  this  plan, 
to  which  their  fears  induced  them  to  accede  the  very 
fame  year. 

By  this  treaty,  that  elfabliihed  tranquility  in  this  part 
of  America,  France  obtained  Guadeloupe,  Martimco, 
Granada,  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  acquifitions. 


England  was  confirmed  jn  the  poffeffion  of  Barbadoes, 
Nevis,  Antigua,  Montferrat,  and  feveral  other  iflands  of 
little  value  : St.  Chriftopher’s  belonged  to  both  nations., 
The  Carihbees  were  confined  to  Dominica  and  St.  Vin- 
cent’s; where  all  the  fcattered  body  of  tips  people  united, 
and  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  in  number  600.0  men. 


At  this  period  the  Engliih  fettkments  had  acquired, 
under  a government,  which,  though  not  free  from  defedf,  French  fet- 
was  yet  tolerable,  fome  kind  of  form,  and  were  in  aj}om;ng0s 

flourifhing 
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B O O K flourifhing  Rate.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  colonies 

i — v] — , were  abandoned  by  a great  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
reduced  to  the  deepeft  defpair,  from  the  neceffity  they 
were  under  of  fubmitting  tp  the  tyranny  of  exclufive  pri- 
vileges. Thefe  men,  paflionately  attached  to  liberty, 
fled  to  the  northern  coaR  of  St.  Domingo,  a place  of 
refuge  for  adventurers  of  their  own  country,  flnce  they 
had  been  driven  out  of  St.  ChriRopher’s,  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

They  were  called  Buccaneers,  becaufe  they  imitated 
the  cufiom  of  the  favages,  in  drying  the  food  they  lived 
upon  by  fmoke,  in  places  called  Buccans.  As  they  had 
no  wives,  nor  children,  they  ufually  affcciated  uvo  in 
company,  to  afliR  one  another  in  family  duties.  In 
thefe  focieties  property  was  common,  and  the  laft  fur- 
vivor  inherited  all  that  remained.  Theft  was  unknown 
among  them,  though  no  precautions  were  taken  againR 
it ; and  what  was  wanting  at  home  was  freely  taken  from 
fome  of  tne  neighbours,  without  any  other  reRridiion 
than  that  of  a previous  intimation,  if  they  were  at  home, 
if  not,  of  making  them  acquainted  with  it  at  their  re- 
turn. Differences  feldom  happened,  and  when  they  did, 
were  eaflly  adjuRed.  If  the  parties,  however,  were  ob- 
Rinate,  they  decided  the  matter  by  fire  arms.  If  the 
ball  entered  at  the  back  or  the  fides,  it  was  coniidered  as 
a mark  of  treachery,  and  the  affaffm  was  immediately 
put  to  deatn.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  country  were 
difregarded,  and  by  the  ufual  fea  baptifm  they  had  re- 
ceived, in  pa  fling  the  Tropic,  they  coniidered  them- 
felves  exempted  from  all  obligation  to  obey  them.  They 
had  even  funk  their  family  name  to  affume  others,  bor- 
rowed from  terms  of  war,  moR  of  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their  poReritv.,  . 

T HE 
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The  d refs  of  thefe  barbarians  confifted  of  a fhirt  dip-  B 
ped  in  the  blood  of  the  animals,  they  killed  in  hunting;  u 
a pair  of  drawers,  dirtier  than  the  fhirt,  and  made 
in  the  fhape  of  a brewer's  apron,  a girdle  made  of  lea- 
ther, on  which  a very  (hort  fabre  was  hung  and  fome 
knives;  a hat,  without  any  rim,  except  a flap  before, 
in  order  to  take  hold  of  it ; and  (hoes  without  {lockings. 
Their  ambition  was  fatisfied,  if  they  could  but  provide 
themfelves  with  a gun  that  carried  balls  of  an  ounce  weight, 
and  with  a pack  of  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  dogs. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  Buccaneers  confifled  in 
hunting  the  wild  bulls,  of  which  there  were  great  num- 
bers in  the  ifland,  fince  the  Spaniards  had  brought  them. 
As  foon  as  they  were  killed  they  were  immediately  tin- 
ned, and  the  purfuit  was  never  ended,  till  they  had 
knocked  down  as  many  bulls  as  there  were  huntfmen  in 
company.  Some  pieces  of  the  fefh  were  then  prepared 
and  feafo-ned  only  with  Jamaica  pepper  and  juice  of 
orange.  They  ate  no  bread,  and  drank  only  ■ water. 
This  was  their  conflant  and  daily  employment,  and  was 
carried  on  till  they  had  provided  themfelves  with  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  fkins  to  fupply  the  veflels  of  the  feverai 
nations  that  traded  in  thofe  feas.  Thefe  were  then  fent 
to  fale  in  fome  frequented  road  ; and  carried  thither  by 
men  who  were  called  engages , or  bondfmen  ; a fet  of 
perfons  who  were  ufed  to  fell  themfelves  in  Europe  to 
ferve  as  Eaves,  in  the  colonies,  during  the  term  of  three 
years.  One  of  thefe  wretches,  prefuming  to  reprefent 
to  his  matter,  who  always  fixed  upon  a Sunday  for  this 
voyage,  that  God  had  forbidden  fuch  a pra&ice,  when 
he  had  declared,  fix  days  fhalt  thou  labour , and  on  the  feventb 
day  fhalt  thou  ref, : And  I,  replied  the  brutal  Buccaneer, 

I fay  to  thee  : fix  days  thou  jhr.lt  kill  bulls  and  firip  them  of 
their  fiins , and  on  the  feventb  day  thou  fhalt  carry  their  bides 

to 
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K/0  the  fed  Jbore.  This  command  was  followed  by  blows, 
— ' which  fometimes  enforce  obedience,  fomerimes  difobe- 
dience  to  the  laws  of  God. 

Men  of  fuch  a caft,  habituated  to  conftant  exercifes, 
and  feeding  every  day  on  frefh  meat,  were  little  expofed 
to  difeafes.  1 heir  excurfions  were  only  fulpended  by  a 
flight  fever,  which  lafted  one  day,  and  was  not  felt  the 
next.  They  muft,  however,  have  been  weakened  by 
length  of  time,  under  a climate  of  too  intenfe  a heat,  to 
enable  them  tafupport  fo  hard  and  laborious  a manner  of 
life. 

The  climate,  indeed,  was  the  only  enemy  the  Buc- 
caneers had  reafon  to  fear.  The  Spanifh  colony,  at  firft 
fo  confiderable,  was  reduced  to  nothing.  Neglected  and 
forgotten  by  the  mother  country,  it  had  even  loft  the  re- 
membrance of  its  former  greatnefs.  The  few  inhabi- 
tants that  furvived,  lived  in  a ftate  of  indolence : their 
Haves  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fwing  them  in  their  ham- 
mocks. Confined  to  thofe  wants  only  that  are  fatisfied 
by  nature,  frugality  prolonged  their  lives  to  an  old  age, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  more  temperate  climates. 

It  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  rouzed  from 
tneir  indolence,  had  not  the  enterprizing  and  active  fpirit 
of  their  enemies  purfued  them  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
treated. Exafperated  at  length,  from  having  their  tran- 
quility and  eafe  continually  difturbed,  they  invited  from 
the  continent  and  from  the  neigbouring  iftands  fome 
troops  who  fell  upon  the  difperfed  Buccaneers.  They 
unexpectedly  attacked  thefe  barbarians  in  fmall  parties  in 
their  excurfions,  or  in  the  night-time,  when  retired  into 
their  huts,  and  many  of  them  were  maflacred.  Thefe 
adventurers  would  moft  probably  have  been  all  deftroyed, 
had  they  not  formed  themfelves  into  a body  for  their 
mutual  defence.  They  were  under  an  abfolute  neceffity 
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of  feparating  themfelves  in  the  day  time,  but  met  toge- B 0 0 K 
ther  in  the  evening.  If  any  one  of  them  was  miffing,  it  . 

was  fuppofed  that  he  was  either  taken  prifoner  or  killed, 
and  the  chacewas  delayed,  till  he  was  either  found,  or 
his  death  revenged.  We  may  eafily  conceive  how  much 
blood  muft  have  been  fhed  by  fuch  ruffians,  belonging  to 
no  country,  and  fubjedt  to  no  laws  ; hunters  and  war- 
riors from  the  calls  of  nature  and  inffin£t ; and  excited  to 
murder  and  maffacres  from  being  habituated  to  attack, 
and  from  the  neceffity  of  defending  themfelves.  In  the 
height  of  their  fury,  they  devoted  every  thing  to  de- 
flru&ion,  without  any  diflin&ion  of  fex  or  age.  The 
Spaniards,  at  length,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  get  the 
better  of  fuch  favage  and  obftinate  enemies,  took  the  re- 
folution  of  deftroying  all  the  bulls  of  the  iflands,  by  a 
general  ehace.  The  execution  of  this  defign  having  de- 
prived the  Buccaneers  of  their  ufuai  rsfources,  put  them 
under  the  neceffity  of  making  fettlements  and  cultivating 
the  land. 

France,  who  till  that  time,  had  declaimed  for  her  fub- 
je&s  thefe  ruffians,  whofe  fuccefies  were  only  temporary, 
acknowledged  them,  however,  as  foon  as  they  formed 
themfelves  into  fettlements.  In  1665,  fhe  fent  them 
over  an  honeft  and  fenfible  man  to  govern  them.  He 
took  with  him  feveral  women,  who,  like  moft  of  thoie 
who  have  at  different  periods  been  fent  into  the  new 
world,  were  noted  for  their  vices  and  licentioufnefs. 

The  Buccaneers  were  not  offended  at  the  profligacy  of 
their  manners.  I do  not  defire  you  to  give  me  an  account  of 
your  paji  conduct , was  the  fpeech  each  of  them  made  to 
the  woman  that  chance  had  allotted  him.  You  did  not 
then  belong  to  me.  Give  me  your  word,  for  the  future,  as 
you  are  now  mine  \ 1 acquit  you  of  what  is  pajl.  Then, 
ffriking  his  hand  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  he  added : 
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S °x°  Iv  ^')IS  U'^1'  rcvenSe  me  °f  your  breach  of  faith  ; if  you  are 
v — v—  i fa[f\  this  will  certainly  be  true  to  my  aim* 

Mh^-on^'  ^le  Englifh  had  not  waited  till  their  rivals  had  ob- 
quer  Ja-  tained.  a firm  fettlement  in  the  great  Antilles  to  procure 
snaica.  themfelves  an  eftablifhrnent  there.  The  declining  Rate 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  weakened  by  its  internal  divi- 
fions,  by  the  revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal,  by  the  com- 
motion of  Naples,  by  the  deftrudbion  of  its  formi- 
dable infantry  in  the  plains  of  Rccroy,  by  its  continual 
lofTes  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  incapacity  of  its  mi- 
nifters,  and  even  by  the  extinction  of  that  national 
pride,  which,  after  having  been  Jcept  up  and  maintained 
by  fixing  itfelf  on  great  objects,  had  degenerated  into  an 
indolent  haughtinefs  : all  thefe  circumftances,  tending 
to  the  rum  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  war  might  be  fuccefsfully  waged  againft  her. 
France  fkilfully  took  the  advantage  of  thefe  confufions 
fhe  had  partly  occafioned,  and  Cromwei,  in  the  year 
1655,  joined  her,  in  order  to  {hare  in  the  fpoil  of  a king- 
dom haftening  to  deftrudtion  in  every  part. 

This  conduct  of  the  protector  caufed  a revolt  among 
the  bet  Englifh  officers,  who,  confidering  it  as  an  in- 
tan ce  of  great  injuftice,  determined  to  quit  the  fervice. 
They  thought  that  the  will  of  their  fuperiors  could  not 
give  fanction  to  an  enterprize,  which  violated  all  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  that  by  concurring  to  put  it 
into  execution,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  greateft 
crime.  The  reft  of  the  Europeans  looked  upon  thefe 
principles  of  virtue  and  honour  as  the  effedt  of  that  re- 
publican and  fanatical  fpirit,  which  then  prevailed  in 
England ; but  they  attacked  the  protedbor  with  other 
motives. 

Spain  had  long  threatened  to  enfiave  all  other  nations. 
Perhaps,  the  multitude,  who  are  little  able  to  eftimate 
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the  ftrength  of  princes,  to  weigh  the  variations  in  the  B 00  K 
balance  of  power,  were  not  yet  recovered  from  their  an-  v— — Vr— * 
cient  prejudices.  Art  univerfal  panic  had  feized  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  able  men  who  attentively  ftudied  the  gene- 
ral progrefs  of  affairs.  They  were  fenffble  that  if  the  rapid 
and  extraordinary  fucceffes  of  France  Were  not  checked 
by  fome  foreign  power,  fhe  would  entirely  fpoil  the  Spa- 
niards, impofe  on  them  what  laws  fhe  pleafed,  compel 
them  to  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Lewis  the  14th, 
fecure  to  herfelf  the  inheritance  of  Charles  the  5th,  and 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  Europe,  that  fhe  had  formerly  pro- 
te&ed.  Cromwell,  who  had  lately  fubvcrted  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  feemed  a fit  perfon  to*  give  a check 
to  the  power  of  kings ; but  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
weakeft  of  politicians,  when  he  was  obferved  to  form 
conne&ions  which  his  own  private  in terefts,  thofe  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe  in  general,  ought 
abfolutely  to  have  prevented  him  from  entering  into. 

These  obfervations  could  not  poffibly  efcape  the  deep 
and  penetrating  genius  of  the  ufurper.  But,  perhaps, 
he  was  defirous  of  preferving  the  idea  the  nation  already 
entertained  of  his  abilities,  by  fome  hgnal  and  advanta- 
geous cenqueft.  If  he  had  declared  himfelf  on  the  fide 
of  Spain,  the  execution  of  his  project  muff  have  been 
chimerical  ; as  the  moft  he  could  poffibly  exped  was  to 
reftore  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  He  imagined  it  more  favourable  to  his  defigns 
to  begin  by  forming  a connection  with  France,  and  af- 
terwards to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made  himfelf  matter 
of  thofe  poffeffions  that  were  the  objeds  of  his  ambition. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  conjedures,  which, 
however,  may  be  fupported  from  the  evidence  of  hiftory, 
and  are,  at  leaft,  confident  with  the  charader  of  the 
extraordinary  politician,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  adopted 
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O K fuch  a method  of  reafoning  ; the  Englifh  went  into  the 
‘ ,new  world  to  attack  an  enemy  they  had  juft  brought  up- 

on themfelves. 

Their  firft  attempts  were  dire&ed  againft  the  town 
of  St.  Domingo,  whofe  inhabitants  retired  into  the  woods 
for  (belter,  as  foon  as  they  faw  a large  fleet  of  (hips 
commanded  by  Penn,  and  nine  thoufand  land  forces 
headed  by  Venables, ' appear  before  the  city.  But  the 
errors  they  perceived  their  enemies  fall  into,  infpiring 
thefe  fugitives  with  frefti  courage,  they  returned,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  reimbark  with  difgrace.  This  mif- 
fortune  was  the  confequence  of  the  ill-concerted  plan  of 
this  expedition. 

The  two  commanders  of  this  enterprize,  were  men  of 
very  rqoderate  abilities.  They  were  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  ill  affedted  to  the  prote&or.  Infpe&ors 
of  their  conduct  were,  however,  appointed  ; who,  under 
the  name  of  commiflaries,  checked  their  operations. 
The  foldiers  who  were  fent  from  Europe,  were  the  very 
refufe  of  the  army;  and  thofe  that  were  taken  from  Bar- 
badoes  and  St.  Chriftopfier’s,  were  common  robbers. 
They  were  not  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  the  only 
encouragement  that  can  work  upon  men  of  this  caft;  an 
encouragement  too,  which  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
found  to  be  the  moft  effedlual  fpur  to  infure  fuccefs  in 
diftant  and  dangerous  enterprizes.  Things  were  fo 
circumftanced,  that  the  foldiers  could  not  be  upon 
good  terms  with  their  officers,  nor  the  officers  with  one 
another,  nor  the  commiflaries  with  either.  Proper 
arms,  provifions  fit  for  the  climate,  and  neceflary  in- 
fti  ucStions  for  the  management  of  the  whole,  were  all 
wanting. 

The  execution  of  this  attack  was  anfwerable  to  the 
plan.  The  landing  of  the  troops,  which  might  have 
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been  effe&ed. without  danger,  even  in  the  port  itfelf,  was  B 
ccndu&ed  without  a guide  at  forty  miles  diftance.  The 
troops  wandered  about  for  four  days,  without  water  or 
provi  lions.  Ex  ha  u fled  by  the  excfeffive  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  disheartened  by  the  mifunderflanding  of  their 
officers,  they  did  not  even  contend  with  the  Spaniards 
for  vidfory.  They  fcarce  thought  themfelyes ' in  fafety 
when  they  had  got  back  to  their  (hips. 

But  ill  fuccefs  contributed  to  reconcile  the  contends 
ing  parties,  that  were  highly  exafperated  with  each  other. 
The  Englifh,  who  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  fub- 
je&ion  and  humiliation,  reclaimed  by  the  very  faults  they 
had  committed,  and  called  back  to  a love  of  their  coun- 
try, to  a fenfe  of  duty,  and  a third:  for  glory,  failed  for 
Jamaica  j under  a fixed  refolution,  either  to  perifh  there 
or  to  make  the  conqueft  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  fubje&  to  Spain  fines 
the  year  1509,  were  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at 
St.  Pomingo,  and  did  not  imagine  they  had  any  enemy 
failing  in  their  latitudes.  The  ' Englifh  therefore  landed 
without  oppofition.  They  'were  marching  boldly  to  lay 
fiege  to  St.  Jago,  the  only  fortified  place  in  the  colony, 
when  the  governor  gave  a check  to  the  fpirit  which  feemed 
to  animate  them,  by  offering  them  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  difcufiion  of  the  feyeral  articles,  artfully  prolonged, 
gave  the  colonifts  time  to  remove  their  moft  yaluable-effe&s 
into  fecret  places.  They  fled  for  {belter  to  inacceffible 
mountains,  leaving  only  to  the  conquerors,  a city  with- 
out inhabitants,  moveables,  treafures,  or  prpvifions. 

This  artifice  exafperated  the  befieged  to  the  higheft 
degree.  They  Tent  out  detachments  on  every  fide, 
with  exprefs  orders  to  deftroy  every  thing  they  met 
•with.  The  anxiety  they  felt  on  finding  thefe  parties  re- 
turn, without  having  been  able  to  make  any  difeoveries  ; 
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BOOK  the  want  of  every  convenience  more  fenfibly  felt  by  this 
t , nation  than  any  other  ; the  mortality  which  increafed 

among  them  every  day ; the  dread  they  were  under  of 
being  attacked  by  all  the  forces  of  the  new  world  : all 
thefe  circumftances  confpired  to  make  them  clamour- 
ous for  returning  to  England.  The  cowardly  defer- 
tion  of  fo  rich  a prize  as  Jamaica,  whid^they  had 
almoft  refolved  upon,  would  have  foon  expofed'them  to 
the  mortifying  reproaches  of  their  country,  had  they  not 
difcovered  pafture  land,  where  the  Spaniards  had  con- 
veyed their  numerous  flocks.  So  unexpe&ed  an  inftance 
of  good  fortune,  occafioned  a change  in  the  fentiments 
of  the  Englifh,  and  made  them  refolve  to  complete  their 
conqueft. 

The  fpirit  of  a&ivity,  which  this  laft  refolution  had 
excited,  convinced  the  befieged,  that  they  could  not  be 
fafe  either  in  the  forefts  or  precipices,  where  they  had 
concealed  themfelves.  They  unanimoufly,  therefore, 
agreed  to  fet  fail  for  Cuba.  Here  they  were  received 
with  fuch  marks  of  difgrace  as  the  weaknels  of  their  de- 
fence deferved ; and  they  were  fent  back  again  : but  with 
fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  they  had  to 
contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  honour,  which 
in  moft  men  arifes  rather  from  a fear  of  fliame,  than  a 
love  of  glory,  they  made  a more  obftinate  refiftance 
than  could  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fuccours  they  had  received.  They  did  not  evacuate  this 
The  Buc-  considerable  ifland,  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  greateft 
cancers  ra-  extremities  ; and  from  that  time  it  has  been  one  of  the 
American  mo^  valuable  poflfeffions  of  Great-Britain  in  the  new 
feas.  Ori- World. 

gin,  man-  Before  the  Englilh  had  made  any  fettlements  at  Ja- 
ners,  expe-  ° J 

ditions  and  maica,  and  the  French  at  St.  Domingo,  fome  pirates  of 

ofCthere°pi-  nations,  who  have  fince  been  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
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by  the  name  of  Buccaneers;  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  B 00  K 

of  the  fmall  ifland  of  Tortuga  ; and  fortifying  themfelves  J i 

there,  had  with  an  amazing  intrepidity,  made  excurfions 
againft  the  common  enemy.  They  formed  themfelves 
into  fmall  companies,  confiding  of  fifty,  a hundred,  or 
a hundred  and  fifty  men  each.  A boat,  of  a greater  or 
final ler  fize,  was  their  only  armament.  Here  they  were 
expofed  night  and  day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther, without  having  fcarce  room  enough  to  lay  down. 

A love  of  independence,  the  greateft  b'l  effing  of  thofe  who 
are  not  proprietors  of  land,  rendering  them  averfe  frdm 
thofe  mutual  reftraints  impofed  by  fociety  for  the  com- 
mon good  ; they  paid  therefore  no  regard  to  thefe,  and 
fomefang,  whilft  others  were  defirous  of  going  to  fleep. 

As  the  authority  they  had  conferred  upon  their  captain; 
was  confined  to  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived 
therefore  in  the  greateft  confufion.  Refembling  the  fa- 
vages,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  wanting,  and  with- 
out any  attention  to  preferve  the  neceflaries  of  life,  they 
were  conftantly  expofed  to  the  fevereft  extremities  of 
hunger  and  thirft.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  very 
diftrefles,  a courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight  of 
a (hip  tranfported  them  to  a degree  of  frenzy.  They 
never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cuftom 
to  board  the  fhip  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fmallnefs  of 
their  veflels,  and  the  Ikill  they  (hewed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  fcreened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater 
(hips  ; and  they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of  their  little 
veflels  filled  with  fufileers,  who  fired  at  the  port  holes 
with  fo  much  exa&nefs,  that  it  entirely  confounded  the 
moft  experienced  gunners.  As  foon  as  they  threw  out 
the  grappling,  the  largeft  (hip  feldom  efcaped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  they  attacked  the  people 
of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all  times. 
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BOOK  They  thought,  that  the  cruelties  they  had  exefcifed  oil 
t , the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world*  juftified  the  implaca- 

ble averflon  they  had  fworn  againft  them.  But  this  was 
heightened  by  a perfonal  pique,  from  the 'mortification 
they  felt,  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred  from,  the  privilege 
of  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  they  juftly  confidered  as  na- 
tural-rights..  Such  were  their  principles  of  juftice  and 
religion,  that  whenever  they  embarked  on  any  expedition, 
they  ufed  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the  fuccefs  of  it ; and 
they  never  returned  from  the  plunder,  but  they  conftantly' 
returned  thanks, to  God  for  their  victory. 

The  fhips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  America,  fel- 
dom  tempted  their  avidity. : the  merchandife  they  con- 
tained* would  not  ha^e  been  eafily  fold,  nor  been  very 
profitable  to  thefe  barbarians  in  thofe  early  times.  They 
always  waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when  they  were 
certain,  that  they  were  laden  with  gold,  Elver,  jewels, 
and  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  new  world.  If 
they  met  with  a Angle  fhip,  they  never  failed  to  attack 
her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed  them*  till  they  failed 
out  of  the  gulph  of  Bahama  ; and  as  foon  as  any  one  of 
the  fhips  was  feparated  by  accident  from  the  reft*  it  was 
taken.  The  Spaniards,  who  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Buccaneers,  whom  they  called  devils,  immediately 
furrendered.  Quarter  was  granted  if  the  cargo  were  a 
rich  one,  if  not,  all  the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

Peter  Legkand,  a native  of  Dieppe,  had  no  mere 
than  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-eight  men  on  any 
one  of  his  veflels  : with  this  ("mail  number  he  ventured 
io  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  galleons.  He  boarded 
him*  having  prfl;  given  orders  to  fink  his  own  veil'd  ; and 
the  crew  were.fo  furprizedand  intimidated,  by  this  daring 
Inftance  of  bravery,  that  they  made  no  refinance.  He 
Went  immediately  to  the  captain’s  cabin,  who  was  then 

engaged 
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engaged  at  play  with  his  friend,  and  having  prefented  a»  O O K 

piflol  to  his  throat,  compelled  him  to  furrender.  This  v 

commander,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  they  landed 
at  the  neareft  cape,  as  an  ufelefs  burthen  to  the  fhip, 
they  had  fo  ill  defended,  and  referved  only  a fufficient 
number  of  failors  to  work  her. 

Fifty-five  Buccaneers  who  had, failed  into  the  fouthern 

fea,  proceeded  as  far  as  California.  To  return  into 
the  northern  fea  they  were  obliged  to  fail  two  thoufand 
leagues  againft  the  wind,  and  in  a canoe.  They 
arrived  at  the  {freights  of  Magellan,  when  difappointed 
and  chagrined  at  having  made  no  plunder  in  fo  rich  a 
country,  they  took  the  refolution  to  fleer  again  then* 
courfe  towards  Peru.  They  had  intelligence  given  them, 
that  there  was  in  the  port  of  Auca,  a fhip  whofe  cargo 
was  valued  at  feveral  millions  : they  took  it,  and  imme- 
diately embarked'upon  it. 

Michael  de  Basco,  Jonque  and  Lawrence  le  Graff 
were  cruizing  before  Carthagena  with  three  fmall  veflels  . 
when  two  men  of  war  failed  out  of  the  harbour  with  or- 
ders to  attack  thefe  Buccaneers,  and  to  bring  them  alive 
or  dead.  The  pirates  had  no  fooner  perceived  them,  but 

they  began  the  engagement  and  took  them.  Thofe  who 

were  not  killed  in  the  action  were  fet  on  fhore  with 
a letter  of  thanks  to  the  governor,  for  having  fent  two 
fuch  good  (hips  ; at  the  fame  time  acquainting  him, 
that  if  he  had  ftill  any  to  fpare,  they  would  wait  for 
them  a fortnight ; but  if  they  had  no  money  on  board, 
the  men  were  not  to  expedt  any  quarter. 

The  captains  Michael  and  Brouage,  having  received 
intelligence  that,  in  order  to  elude  their  vigilance,  a very 
valuable  cargo  had  been  {hipped  from  Carthagena  in  vef- 
fels  carrying  a foreign  flag  ; fell  upon  the  two  Dutch 
ifcips,  that  were  loaded  with  this  treafure,  and  plundered 
D 4 them. 
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B *X°  ^ t^lem*  The  Dutch,  exafperated  at  their  being  beat  by 

j v - < fhips  fo  inferior  to  theirs  in  ftrength  and  fize,  dared  to 

tell  Michael  de  Bafco  openly,  that  if  he  had  been  alone, 
he  would  not  have  been  fo  fuccefsful.  Let  us  begin  the 
fight  again , replied  the  captain,  with  haughtinefs,  and 
my  companion  pall  only  be  fpefiator  of  the  engagement . 
If  1 am  the  conqueror , 1 will  not  only  have  the  fiver  you 
carry  on  boards  but  both  your  pips  pall  a!jo  be  mine.  The 
Dutch,  far  from  accepting  the  challenge,  quickly  made 
off,  fearing,  that  if  they  took  any  time  to  eonfider  of  it, 
they  would  not  have  the  liberty  of  refufing. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  unexpectedly  overtaken  by  two- 
Spanifh  fhips,  carrying  each  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
fifteen  hundred  men.  You  have , faid  he,  addreffmg  him- 
felf  to  his  companions,  too  much  experience  not  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  your  danger , and  too  much  courage  to  fear  it : On 
this  occafion  we  mujl  avail  ourfelves  of  every  circumjlance , 
hazard  every  thing , attack  ond  defend  ourfelves  at  the  fame 
time.  Valour , artifice , rapnefs  and  even  defpair  itfelf  mufl 
now  be  employed.  Let  us  dread  the  ignominy  of  a defeat  j 
let  us  dread  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies ; and  let  us  fight  that 
we  may  efcape  them. 

After  this  fpeech,  that  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plaufe,  the  captain  called  to  him  the  braveft  of  the  Buc- 
caneers, and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft,  ordered  him 
tofet  fire  to  the  gun-powder,  on  the  firft  fignal  he  fhould 
give  him  ; evidencing,  by  this  refclution,  that  they  mull 
either  expect  death,  or  defend  themfelves.  He  then 
ranged  his  men  on  both  fides  of  his  veffel,  and  raifing  his 
voice,  in  order  to  be  more  diftinctly  heard  by  every  one, 
and  extending  his  hand  toward  the  enemy  : We  mujl , fays 
he,  pafs  between  their  fidps,  and  fire  upon  them  from  every 
fide.  This  plan  of  operation  was  executed  with  equal 
courage  and  difpatch.  The  galleons,  however,  were  not 

taken  j. 
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taken  j but  the  (hips  company  were  fo  reduced  in  number,  B O^O  K 

that  they  either  were  not  able,  or  had  not  courage  enough  , 1 

to  continue  to  combat  againft  a handful  of  refolutemen, 
who,  even  in  their  retreat,  had  carried  away  the  honour 
of  the  victory.  The  Spanilh  commander  atoned,  by 
his  death,  for  the  difgrace  his  ignorance  and  cowardice 
had  ftamped  upon  his  country.  In  every  engagement 
the  Buccaneers  fhewed  the  fame  fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a confiderable  booty,  at  firft 
they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  in 
order  to  divide  the  fpoil ; but  afterwards  the  French 
among  them  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Enghfh  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon  holding  up  his  hand  folemnly 
protefted  that  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  among  them  were  convifted  of  perjury, 
a cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon  as  an 
opportunity  offered  itfelf,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as  a 
traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men 
among  them  as  had  been  maimed,  in  any  of  their  expe- 
ditions, were  firft  provided  for.  If  they  had  loft  a hand, 
an  arm,  a leg,  or  a foot,  they  received  two  hundred 
crowns.  An  eye,  a fingef,  or  a toe,  loft  in  fight,  was 
valued  only  at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded  were 
allowed  a crown  a day,  to  enable  them  to  have  their 
wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money  enough 
to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole  company 
were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  frefh  expedition,  and  to 
continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a fufficient  ftock  to 
enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable  contrafts. 

After  this  aft  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  Ihares  as  there 
were  Buccaneers.  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim 
to  a Angle  Ihare  as  the  reft ; but  they  complimented  him 
With  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  acquitted 

him- 
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® himfelf  to  their  fatisfa&ion.  When  the  veffel  was  not 

*•-  v ‘ the  property  of  the  whole  company,  the  perfon  who  had 
fitted  it  out  and  furniflied  it  with  neceffary  arms  and 
ammunition,  was  entitled  to  a third  of  ail  the  prizes. 
Favour  never  had  any  influence  in  the  divificn  of  the. 
booty;  for  every  fhare  was  determined  by.  lot.  In- 
ftances  of  fuch  rigid  juftice  as  this,  are  not  eafily  met 
with:  and  they  extended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  fhare. 
was  given- to  the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  com- 
panion when  alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If.  the  per- 
fon, who  had  been  killed,  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was 
fent  to  his  relations,  when  they  were  known,  if  there, 
were  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed  in  chari- 
ty to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  feu  the 
perfon,  in  whofe  name  thefe  benefadtions  were  given,  the. 
fruits  of  inhuman  but  neceffary  piratical  plunders. 

When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,  they  then 
indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  profufion.  Unbounded 
licentioufnefs-  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every  kind 
of  debauchery  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  excefs, 
and  was  flopped  only  by  the  want  which  fuch  profufions 
brought  on.  Thofe  men  who  v/ere  enriched  with  feveral 
millions,  were  in  an  inftant  totally  ruined,  and  deftitute 
of  clothes'or  proviiions.  They  returned  to  fea,  and  the 
new  fupplies  they,  acquired  were  foon  laviflied  in  the  fame 
manner.  If  they  were  afked,  what  fatisfa&ion  they 
could  find  in  diflipating  fo  rapidly,  what  they  had  gained 
with  fo  much  difficulty;  they  made  this  .very  inge- 
nuous reply;  44  Expofed  as  we  are,  to  fuch  a variety 
44  of  dangers,  our  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
44  other  men.  Why  fhould  we,  who  are  alive  to-day, 

44  and  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding  up?  we 
44  reckon  only  the  day  we  have  lived,  but  never  think 

44  upon 
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“ upon  that  which  is  to'come.  Our  concern  is  rather  to  B O 
fquartder  life  away  than  to  preferve  it.  ■ 

The  Spanifh  colonies  flattering  themfeives  with  the 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  of  their  miferies;  and  reduced  al- 
moft  to  defpair  in  finding  themfeives  a perpetual  prey  to 
thefe  ruffians,  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They  gave 
up  all  the  power,  conveniences,  and  fortune  their  con- 
nexions procured  them,  and  formed  themfeives  almoft 
into  fo  many  diftiilX  and  feparate  ftates.  They  were  fen- 
fible  ot  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  fuch  a conduX, 
and  avowed  them,  but  the  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  rapacious  and  favage  men,  had  greater  influence  over 
them,  than  the  diXates  of  honour,  intereft  and  policy. 

This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpirit  of  inactivity  which  con- 
tinues to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  boldnefs 
of  the  Buccaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared  in  the 
Spanifh  Settlements,  in  order  to  carry  off  forne  neceffa- 
ries  of  life,  when  they  were  in  want  of  them.  They  no 
fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminifh,  than  they 
determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft  at  fea. 

The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the  continent 
were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  T he  culture  of  lands  was 
equally  negleXed  with  navigation ; and  the  Spaniards 
dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public  roads,  than  fail  in 
the  latitudes -to  which  they  belonged. 

Among  the  Buccaneers,  who  fignalized  themfeives  in 
this  new  fpecies  of  excurfions,  Montbar,  a gentleman  of 
Languedoc,  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  Having, 
fey  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a cirCumftantial  ac- 
count of  the  cruelties  praXifed  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  he  conceived  an' averfion  that  he  carried  to  a 
degree  of  frenzy  againft  that  nation  that  had  com- 
mitted fuch  enormities.  Upon  this  point  a ftory  is  told 

of 
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B CMD  K of  him,  that  when  he  was  at  college,  and  a&ing  in  a 
’■■-I-  P^y  the  part  of  a Frenchman,  who  quarrelled  with  a 
Spaniard,  he  fell  upon  the  perfon  who  perfonated  the 
Spaniard,  with  fo  much  fury,  that  he  would  have  ftrangled 
him,  had  he  not  been  refcued  out  of  his  hands.  His 
heated  imagination  continually  reprefented  to  him  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  people  maflacred  by  favage  monflers 
who  came  out  of  Spain.  He  was  animated  with  an  irrefifti- 
ble  ardour  to  revenge  fo  much  innocent  blood.  The  en- 
thufiafm  which  the  fpirit  of  humanity  worked  him  up  to, 
was  turned  into  a rage  more  cruel  even  than  that  of  re- 
ligious fanaticifm,  to  which  fo  many  human  vidlims  had 
been  facrificed.  The  manes  of  thefe  unhappy  fufFerers 
feemed  to  rouze  him  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance* 
He  had  heard  fome  account  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  were 
faid  to  be  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanifh 
name  : he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a (hip  in  order  to 
join  them. 

In  the  pafTage  they  met  with  a Spanifh  vefTel,  attacked 
it,  and  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  immediately  board- 
ed it.  Montbar,  with  a fabre  in  his  hand,  fell  upon 
the  enemy,  broke  through  them,  and  hurrying  twice 
from  one  end  of.  the  fhip  to  the  other,  levelled  every 
thing  that  oppofed  him.  When  he  had  compelled  the 
enemy  to  furrender,  leaving  to  his  companions  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  dividing  fo  rich  a booty,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  together,  againft  whom, 
he  had  fworn  a conflant  and  deadly  hatred* 

Fresh  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  enabled  him! 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extinguifhing  it. 
The  fhip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo  i 
where  the  Buccaneers  on  land  immediately  applied  to 
barter  fome  provifions  for  brandy.  As  the  articles  they 

offered 
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offered  were  of  little  value,  they  aliedged  in  excufe,  that  B 0_0  K 
their  enemies  had  over-run  the  country,  laid  wafte  their  \ 
fettlements,  and  carried  off  all  they  could.  ‘‘Why,  re- 
“ plied  Montbar,  do  you  tamely  fuffer  fuch  infults  ?” 

“ Neither  do  we,  anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone;  the 
« Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we  are, 

“ and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time  when 
««  vve  were  engaged  in  hunting.  But  we  are  going  to  join 
“ fome  of  our  companions,  who  have  been  ftill  more 
“ ill-treated  than  v/e,  and  then  we  fhall  have  warm 
« work.”  “ If  you  approve  it,  anfwered  Montbar,  I 
t£  will  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the 
“ foremoft  in  expofing  myfelf  to  danger.”  The  Buc- 
caneers perceiving,  from  his  appearance,  that  he  was 
fuch  a man  as  they  wanted,  chearfully  accepted  his  offer. 

The  fame  day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar 
attacked  them  with  an  impetuofity  that  aftonifhed  the 
braveft.  Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  effedts  of  his 
fury.  The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  diftin- 
guifhed  as  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much 
from  him,  both  by  land  and  at  fea,  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Exterminator. 

His  favage  difpofitions,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
Buccaneers,  who  followed  his  example,  having  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  fettlements, 
thefe  free-booters  refolved  to  attack  them  there.  This 
new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  required  fuperior 
forces,  and  their  affociations  in  confequence  became  more 
numerous.  The  firft  that  was  confiderable,  was  formed 
by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  fands  of 
Olone.  From  the  abjedt  ftate  of  a bondfman,  he  had 
gradually  raifed  himlelf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes, 
with  twenty-two  men.  With  thefe  he  was  fo  fuccefsful, 
as  to  take  a Spanifh  frigate  on  the  coaft  of  Cuba.  A 
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O O K flave  having  obferved  that  after  the  engagement,  all  the 
‘ , i men,  who  were  wounded  were  put  to  death,  and  /earing 
left  he  fhould  fhare  the  fame  fate,  wanted  to  fave  himfelf 
by  a declaration  equally  perfidious,  but  very  confiftent 
. writh  the  part  he  had  been  deftined  to  take.  He  allured 
them,  that  the  governor  of  the  Havannah  had  put  him 
on  board,  in  order  to  ferve  as  executioner,  to  all  the  Buc-' 
caneers  he  had  fentenced  to.be  hanged,  not  doubting  in 
the  leaft  but  that  they  would  all  be  taken  prifpners.  The 
favage  Lolonois,  fired  with  rage  at  this  declaration,  or- 
dered all  the  Spaniards  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
cut  oft  their  heads  one  after  another,  fucking,  at  each 
ftroke,  the  drops  of  blood  that  trickled  down  his  fabre. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  Port-Du-Prince,  in  which  were 
fourfhips,  fitted  out  purpofely  to  fail  in  purfuit  of  him. 
He  took  them,  and  threw  all  the  crew  into  the  fea,  ex- 
cept one  man,  whom  he  faved,  in  order  to  fend  him 
with  a letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Havannah,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  alluring  him,  that 
he  would  treat  in  the  fame  manner  all  the  Spaniards  that 
fhould  fall  into  his  hands,  not  excepting  the  governor 
himfelf,  if  he  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  him.  Af- 
ter this  expedition,  he  ran  his  canoes  and  prize,  fhips 
aground,  and  failed  with  his  frigate  only  to  the  iftand  of 
Tortuga. 

Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had  fo  much 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  for  having  taken,  even  under  the 
cannon  of  Porto  Bello,  aSpanifh  fhip,  whofe  cargo  was 
eftimated  at  (a)  five  millions  of  livres,  and  by  other  actions 
equally  brave  and  daring.  Thefe  two  adventurers  gave 
out,  that  they  were  going  to  embark  together  on  an  ex- 
pedition equally  glorious  and  profitable ; in  confequence 
of  which,  they  foon  collected  together  four  hundred  and 
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forty  men.  This  body  of  men,  the  moft  numerous  the  B O 
Buccaneers  had  yet  beeii  able  to  mufter,  failed  to  the  bay 
of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the  country  for  the 
fpace  of  fifty  leagues.  The  fort  that  was  built  at  the  en- 
trance of  it  for  its  defence,  was  taken  ; the  cannon  nailed 
up,  and  the  whole  garrifon,  confifting  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  put  to  death.  'They  then  reimbarked, 
came  to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
river  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  leagues 
from  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become  flourifli- 
ing  and  rich  by  its  trade  of  Ikins,  tobacco,  and  cocoa, 
was  deferted.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with  their  ef- 
fects to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  Buccaneers  had 
not  loft  a fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  would  have 
found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  every 
thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fecreted,  to  fecure  it  from 
being  plundered.  On  the  contrary,  they  met  with  forti- 
fications lately  ereded,  which  they  had  the  ufelefs  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of,  at  the  expence  of 
a great  deal  of  blood  ; for  the  inhabitants  had  already  re- 
moved at  a diftance  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  property, 
Exafperated  at  this  difappointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibral- 
tar. Maracaybo  would  have  {hared  the  fame  fate,  had 
it  not  been  ranfomed.  Befides  the  fum  they  received  for 
its  ranfom,  they  alfo  carried  off  with  them,  all  the 
crofles,  pi&ures,  and  bells  of  the  churches  ; intending, 
as  they  laid,  to  build  a chapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortuga, 
and  to  confecrate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facred  pur- 
pofes.  Such  was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people, 
who  could  make  no  other  offering  to  heaven,  than  that 
which  arofe  from  their  robberies  aud  plunder. 

Whilst  they- were  idly  diffipating  the  fpoils  they  had 
made  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moft  re- 
nowned of  the  Englifh  Buccaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica 

to 
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S °X°  ^ t0  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of  operation  was  fo  well 

» » contrived,  that  he  furprized  the  city,  and  took  it  with- 

out oppofition.  In  order  to  fecure  the  fort  with  the  fame 
facility,  he  made  the  women  and  the  priefts  fix  the 
fealing  ladders  to  the  walls,  from  a full  convi&ion,  that 
the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniards,  would 
never  fuffer  them  to  fire  at  the  perfons  they  confidered  as 
the  obje&s  of  their  greateft  love  and  reverence.  But  the 
garrifon  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  artifice,  and  the 
vidlory  was  obtained  only  by  fuperior  courage  and 
firength  ; the  treafures  that  were  carried  away  from  this 
famous  fort,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of  much  blood- 
Ihed. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  object  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought  it 
necefiary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca,  to  pro- 
cure fome  guides  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Catherine’s,  where 
the  Spaniards  confined  their  malefa&ors.  This  place  was 
fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have  held  out  for 
ten  years  againft  a confiderable  army.  Nothwithftand- 
ing  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firfi  appearance  of  the  pi- 
rates, fent  privately  to  concert  meafures  how  he  might 
furrender  himfelf  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  confultation  was,  that 
Morgan,  in  the  night  time,  fhould  attack  a fort  at  fome 
difiance,  and  the  governor  fnould  Pally  out  of  the  citadel 
to  defend  a poft  of  fo  much  confequence  j that  the  af- 
failant  fhould  then  attack  him  in  the  rear,  and  take  him 
prifoner,  which  would  confequently  occafion  a furrender 
of  the  place.  It  was  agreed  that  a finart  firing  fhould 
be  kept  up  on  both  fides,  without  doing  mifehief  to  either. 
This  farce  was  admirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards, 
without  being  expofed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have 
done  their  duty  j and  the  Buccaneers,  after  having  to- 
tally 
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fcally  'demolilhed  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  ® 
Veflels  a prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunitions,  ^ 
which  they  found  at  St.  Catherine’s,  fleered  their  courfe 
towards  the  river  Chagre,  a place  of  fo  much  confequence, 
that  it  feemed  the  only  one  that  could  infure  them  fuc- 
cefs  equal  to  their  higheft  expectations. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a fort  was 
built  upon  a fleep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  thefeacon- 
ftantly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark,  very  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer,  whofe  extraordinary 
abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and  by  a garrifon  that 
deferved  fuch  a commander-.  The  Buccaneers,  for  the 
firft  time,  here  met  with  a refiftance  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  perfeverance  : it  was  a doubtful  point, 
whether  they  would  fucceed,  or  be  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege,  when  a lucky  accident  happened,  that  proved  fa- 
vourable to  their  glory  and  their  fortune.  The  com- 
mander was  killed,  and  the  fort  accidentally  took  fire : 
the  befiegers  then  taking  advantage  of  this  double  cala- 
mity, made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  veflels  at  anchor,  with  a fufficienfc 
number  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up  the  rivers 
in  his  {loops  for  forty-three  miles,  till  he  came  to  Cruces* 
Where  the  river  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Panama,  that  was  only  five  leagues  di- 
ftant.  Upon  a large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  before 
the  city,  he  met  with  a confiderable  body  of  troops, 
whom  he  put  to  flight  with  the  greatefl  eafe,  and  entered 
into  the  city,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

He£.e  Were  found  prodigious  treafures  Concealed  in  the 
Wells  and  Caves.  Some  valuable  commodities  were  taken 
upon  the  boats  that  were  left  aground  at  low  water.  In 
the  neighbouring  forefis  they  alfo  found  feveral  rich  de» 
pofits.  But  the  party  of  Buccaneers,  who  were  making 
Voi..  III.  E excurfions 
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K excurfions  into  the  country,  little  fatisfied  with  this 
booty,  exercifed  the  moft  fhocking  tortures  on  the 
Spaniards,  Negroes,  and  Indians  they  difcovered,  to 
oblige  them  to  confefs  where  they  had  fecreted  their  own 
as  well  as  their  mafters  riches.  A beggar  accidentally 
going  into  a caftle,  that  had  been  deferted  through  fear, 
found  fome  apparel  that  he  put  on.  He  had  fcarcely 
dreffed  himfelf  in  this  manner,  when  he  was  perceived 
by  thefe  pirates,  who  demanded  of  him  where  his  gold 
was.  The  unfortunate  wretch  fhewed  them  the  ragged 
clothes  he  had  juft  thrown  off.  He  was  inftantly  tor- 
tured, but  as  he  made  no  difcovery,  he  was  given  up  to 
fbme  Haves,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thus  the  trea- 
fures  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  the  new  world  by 
maffacres  and  tortures,  were  reftored  again  in  the  fame 
manner. 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  the  favage  Mor- 
gan fell  in  love.  His  character  was  not  likely  to  infpire 
the  objedl  of  his  attachment  with  favourable  fentiments 
towards  him.  He  was  refolved  therefore  to  fubdue  by 
force  the  Spaniard  that  inflamed  and  tormented  him. 
Stop,  cried  fhe  to  this  favage,  as  fhe  fprung  with  eagernefs 
out  of  his  arms.  Stop.  Thinkejl  thou  then,  that  thou  canji 
raviJJ)  my  honour  from  me,  as  thou  hajl  wrefed  from  me  my 
fortune  and  my  liberty  ? Be  ajfured,  that  I can  die  and  be 
revenged.  Having  faid  this,  file  drew  out  a poignard 
from  under  her  gown,  which  Ihe  would  have  plunged 
into  his  heart,  had  he  not  avoided  the  blow. 

But  Morgan,  ftill  inflamed  with  a paffion,  that  this 
determined  refiftance  had  turned  into  madnefs,  inftead  of 
the  tendernefs  and  attention  he  had  made  ufe.  ot  to  fub- 
due his  captive,  now  proceeded  to  treat  her  with  the 
greateft  inhumanity.  But  the  fair  Spaniard,  immoveably 
determined,  excited,  at  the  fame  time  that  file  refilled  the 
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frantic  behaviour  of  Morgan  ; till  at  laft  the  pirates,  ex-  B K. 
preffing  their  refentment,  at  being  kept  fo  long  in  a {late  v j> 

Of  inactivity,  by  a caprice  which  appeared  extravagant  to 
them,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  liftening  to  their 
complaints,  and  giving  up  his  purfuit.  Panama  was 
burnt.  They  then  failed  away  with  a great  number  of 
prifoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a few  days  after,  and 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a prodigious 
booty. 

Before  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil,-  Morgan,  whilft  the  reft  of 
the  pirates  were  in  a deep  fleep,  with  the  principal  Buc- 
caneers of  his  own  country,  fet  fail  for  Jamaica,  in  a 
vefiel  which  he  had  laden  with  the  rich  fpoils  of  a City 
that  ferved  as  the  ftaple  of  Commerce  between  the  old 
and  new  world.  This  inftance  of  treachery,  unheard  of 
before,  occafioned  a rage  and  refentment  not  to  be  de- 
fcribed.  The  Englifh  ptirfued  the  robber,  in  hopes  of 
wrefting  from  him  the  booty  of  which  their  right  and  their 
avidity  had  been  fruftrated.  The  French  , though  fharers 
in  the  fame  lofs,  retired  to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  where 
they  made  feveral  expeditions.  But  they  were  trifling, 
till  in  the  year  1603,  they  attempted  one  of  the  greateft 
confequenCe, 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van  Horn, 
a native  of  Oftend,  though  he  had  ferved  all  his  life 
among  the  French.  His  intrepidity  would  never  let  him 
allow  the  leaft  iigns  of  cowardice  among  thofe  who  aflb- 
eiated  with  him.  In  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went 
about  his  fhip,  fuccelfively  obferved  his  men,  and  imme- 
diately killed  thofe  who  ihrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
piftol,  gun,  or  cannon.  This  extraordinary,  difcipline 
had  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the  coward,  and  the 
idol  of  the  brave.  In  other,  refpedts,  he  readily  fhared 
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BOOK,  with  the  men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenfe  riches 
t that  were  acquired  by  fo  truly  warlike  a difpofition.  When 

he  went  upon  thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new  de- 
signs requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution, he  took  to  his  afiiftance  Grarnmont,  Godfrey, 
and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen,  diftinguifhed  by  their  ex- 
ploits, and  Lawrence  de  GrafF,  a Dutchman,  who  had 
iignalized  himfelf  ftill  more  than  they.  Twelve  hundred 
Buccaneers  joined  themfelves  to  thefe  famous  commanders, 
and  failed  in  fix  veffels  for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
which  was  effedled  at  three  leagues  from  the  place,  where 
they  arrived  without  being  difeovered.  The  governor, 
the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  polls  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence ; every  thing,  in  fhort,  that  could  caufe  any  re- 
fiftance,  was  taken  by  break  of  day.  All  the  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  Ihut  up  in  the  churches, 
where  they  had  fled  for  fhelter.  At  the  door  of  each 
church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun-powder,  to  blow  up 
the  building.  A Buccaneer,  with  a lighted  match,  was 
to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  an  infur- 
re&ion. 

Whilst  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was  eafily 
pillaged  ; and  after  the  Buccaneers  had  carried  off  what 
was  mod  valuable,  they  made  a propofal  to  the  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoners  in  the  churches,  to  ranfom  their 
lives  and  liberties  for  ( b ) ten  millions  of  livres.  Thefe 
unfortunate  men,  who  had  neither  eat  nor  drank  for 
three  days,  chearfully  accepted  the  terms  that  were  of- 
fered them.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the  fame  day  : 
the  other  half  was  expe&ed  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country  ; when  there  appeared  on  an  eminence  a con- 
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fiderable  body  df  troops  advancing,  and  near  the  port  a B 
fleet  of  leventeen  {hips  from  Europe.  At  this  armament 
the  Buccaneers,  without  any  marks  of  furprize,  retreated 
quietly,  with  fifteen  hundred  flaves  they  carried  off  with 
them,  as  a trifling  indemnification  for  the  reft  of  the  mo- 
ney they  expe&ed,  the  payment  of  which  they  referred 
to  a more  favourable  opportunity.  Thefe  ruffians  faith* 
fully  believed,  that  whatever  they  pillaged  or  exa£led  by 
force  of  arms,  upon  the  coafts  where  they  made  a de- 
fcent,  was  their  lawful  property  ; and  that  God  and  their 
arms  gave  them  an  undoubted  right  not  only  to  the  capi- 
tal of  thofe  contributions  they  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  fign  a written  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  even  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not  yet  paid. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  glorious  and  daring.  T hey 
boldly  failed  through  the  midft  of  the  Spanifti  fleet,  that 
let  them  pafs  without  firing  a Angle  gun  ; and  were,  in 
fa&,  rather  afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The 
Spaniards  Would  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and 
with  no  other  inconvenience,  but  what  arofe  from  their 
fears,  if  the  veffieis  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with 
filver,  or  if  the  Spanifh  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
other  effe&s  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were  little  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 

A year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return  from  from 
Mexico,  when  on  a fudden  they  were  all  feized  with  the 
rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  hope  of  finding  greater  treafures  upon  a 
lea  little  frequented,  than  on  one  long  expofed  to  pi- 
racies of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedition.  But 
this  is  a circumftance  very  remarkable,  that  both  the 
French  and  Englifti,  and  the  particular  aflbciations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  projected  this  plan  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  de- 
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K fign  of  acting  in  concert  with  each  other.  About  four 
thoufand  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some 
of  them  came  by  Terra- F irma,  others  by  the  ftreights  p.f 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  deftined  objedt  of 
their  wifhes.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had 
been  directed,  under  the  influence  of  a fkilful  and  refpedt- 
able  commander,  to  one  Angle  uniform  end,  the  Spaniards 
would  probably  have  loft  this  important  colony.  But 
their  natural  character  was  an  invincible  'obftacle  to  fa 
rare  an  uniofi ; for  they  always  formed  themfelves  into 
feveral  diftindt  and  feparate  bodies,  fometimes  even  fo 
few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  adted  together  or 
afunder  as  the  raoft  trifling  caprice  diredled.  Grognier* 
Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
officers  among  the  French  : David,  Samrns,  Peter,  Wil- 
ner,  and  Towney,  among  the  Englifh. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
Sea  by  the  ftreights  of  Darien,  took  up  with  the  firft  vef- 
fels  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Their  aflociates,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  veflels,  were  not  much  better  pro- 
vided. Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  feveral. 
times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againft  them.  But 
thefe  vidtories  were  hurtful  to  them,  as  they  interrupted 
their  navigation.  When  there  were  no  more  {hips  to  be 
taken,  they  were  continually  obliged  to  make  defcents 
upon  the  coafts  to  get  provifions  ; or  to  go  by  land  in  or- 
der to  plunder  thofe  cities  where  the  booty  was  fecured. 
They  fucceffively  attacked  Seppa,  PuebJa^Nuevo,  Leon* 
Reclejo,  Puebla- Viejo,  Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Granada* 
Villia,  Nicoya,  Tecoanteca,  Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca* 
New-Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  moft  conflderable  of 
all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprize,  and  moft  of 
them  deferred  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the  fight 
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of  the  enemy  ; taking,  however,  the  precaution  of  carry-  * 
ing  off  with  them  their  moft  valuable  effe&s.  The  Spa- 
niards never  ventured  to  defend  themfelves,  unlefs  they 
were  at  leaft  twenty  in  number  againft  one,  and  even 
then  they  were  beaten.  They  were  fo  much  degenerated, 
that  they  had  loft  all  ideas  of  the  art  of  war,  and  were 
even  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  They  were 
even  more  ignorant  and  cowardly  than  the  Americans, 
whofe  afhes  they  trampled  upon.  This  want  of  courage 
had  encreafed  from  the  terror  the  name  of  a Buc- 
caneer infpired  them  with.  The  monks  had  drawn 
them  in  the  fame  colours  in  which  they  reprefented  devils, 
as  anthropophagi,  beings  who  had  not  even  the  appear- 
ance of  humanity  ; a fpecies  of  monkies,  more  mifchievous 
than  men.  Such  a picture,  the  offspring  of  a wild  and 
terrified  imagination*  equally  imprinted  on  every  mind 
averfion  and  terror.  As’  the  Spaniards  always  fled  at  the 
approach  of  thefe  monfters  in  human  fbape,  they  knew  of 
no  other  method  of  revenging  themfelves,  but  by  burning 
or  cutting  in  pieces  a Buccaneer.  As  foori  as  thefe  ad- 
venturers had  quitted  the  place  they  had  plundered,-  and 
any  of  them  had  been  killed  in  the  attack,  his  body  was 
dug  up  again,  mangled  in  different  parts,  or  made  to  pafs 
through  the  various  kinds  of  torture,  that  would  have 
been  pra&ifed  upon  the  man  had  he  been  alive.  This 
abhorrence  of  the  Buccaneers  was  extended  even  to  the 
places  on  which  they  had  exercifed  their  cruelties.  The 
cities  they  had  taken  were  excommunicated  ; the  very 
walls  and  foil  of  the  places  that  had  been  laid  wafte,  were 
anathematized,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  for 
ever. 

This  rage,  equally  impotent  and  childifh,  contributed 
only  to  embolden  that  of  their  enemies.  As  foon  as  they 
took  a town,  it  was  dire&ly  fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a fum, 
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K proportioned  to  its  value,  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prr- 
foners  taken  in  battle  were  inhumanly  maflacred,  if  they 
were  not  ranfomed  by  the  governor  or  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants : gold,  pearls,  or  precious  ftones,  were  the  only 
things  accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfom. 
Silver  being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its  cur- 
rent value,  would  have  been  troublefome  to  them.  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  guilt  unpunished, 
nor  adverfity  without  a compenfation  for  its  fuffering, 
•toned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of  th® 
Spaniards. 

But  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  generally  does  in  events 
of  this  nature,  that  thofe  who  committed  fuch  outrages., 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  them.  Several  of 
them  died  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  piracies,  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  from  diftrefs,  or  debauchery. 
Some  were  fhipwrecked  in  palling  the  freights  of  Ma- 
gellan and  at  Cape  Horn.  Moft  of  thofe  who  attempted, 
to  get  to  the  continent  by  the  Northern  fea,  fell  into 
the  ambufeade  that  was  laid  for  them,  and  loft  either  their 
Jives  or  the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  Englifh  and 
French  colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedition  that 
Jafte'd  four  years,  and  found  themfelyes  deprived  of  their 
braveft  inhabitants. 

Whilst  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the  fouthern 
ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with  the  fame 
danger  by  Grammont  He  was  a native  of  Paris,  by  birth 
a gentleman,  and  had  diftinguifhed  hjmfelf  in  a military 
capacity  in  Europe;  but  his  paffion  for  wine,  gaming 
and  women,  had  obliged  hirn  to  join  the  pirates.  His 
virtues,  perhaps,  were  fuffieient  to  have  atoned  for  hia 
vices,  He  was  affable,  polite,  generous  and  eloquent  ; 
he  was  endued  with  a found  judgment,  and  was  a perfon 
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of  approved  valour,  which  foon  made  him  be  confidered  B 0 0 K 


as  the  chief  of  the  French  Buccaneers.  As  foon  as  it  was  , 
known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he  was  immediately 
joined  by  a thoufand  brave  men.  The  governor  of  St, 
Domingo,  -who  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mafter 


to  approve  of  the  project,  equally  wife  and  juft,  of  fixing 


the  pirates  to  fome  place,  and  inducing  them  to  become 
cultivators,  was  defirous  of  preventing  the  concerted  ex- 
pedition, and  forbad  it  in  the  king’s  name.  Grammont, 
who  had  a greater  fhare  of  fenfe  than  his  affociates,  was 
not  on  that  account  more  inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly 
replied  : How  can  Lewis  di [approve  of  a defign  be  is  unac- 
quainted with , and  which  has  been  planned  only  a few  days 
ago  ? This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the  Buccaneers,  who 
dire&ly  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attack  Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  eight  hundred 
Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town  ; 
where  both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The  can- 
non they  found  there  was  immediately  levelled  againft  the 
citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  effedt,  they  were  contriving 
fome  ftratagem  to  enable  them  to  become  mafters'of  the 
place;  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  it  was  aban- 
doned. There  remained  in  it  only  a gunner,  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  courage,  that  he 
chofe  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  extremities, 
than  bafely  to  flie  from  the  place  with  the  reft.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Buccaneers  received  him  with  marks  of 
diftinciion,  generoufly  releafed  him,  gave  him  up  all  his 
effe&s,  and  befides  complimented  him  with  fome  valuable 
prefen ts  : fuch  an  influence  have  courage  and  fidelity  on 
the  minds  of  thofe,  who  feem  to  violate  all  the  rights  of 
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K The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  m 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city*  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  their  flight,  thought  they  had  preferved.  When 
all  the  treafure  they  had  colledted  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  fhips,  a propofal  was  made  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  field,  with 
nine  hundred  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.  His  re- 
fufal  determined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh  the  ci- 
tadel. The  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Louis,  werei 
defirous  of  celebrating  the  anniverfary  of  their  king.  In 
the  tranfports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  na- 
tional love  of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a 
million  of  logwood  ; a part,  and  a very  confiderable  erie 
too,  of  the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After  this  lingular  and 
extravagant  inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only 
could  boaft,  they  returned  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Englifh  and  French 
Buccaneers  had  made  by  their  laft  expeditions  upon  the 
continent,  had  infenfibly  led  them  to  have  reccurfe  to 
their  ufual  piratical  expeditions  upon  the  fea.  Both  were 
employed  in  attacking  the  fhips  they  met  with ; when  a 
particular  train  of  eircumflances  again  engaged  the 
French  into  that  courfe  of  life,  which  every  thing  had 
rendered  them  difTatisfied  with.  The  powerful  influence 
that  the  words  glory,  country  and  gold  carry  with 
them,  determined  twelve  hundred  of  them  to  join 
a fquadton  of  feven  fhips,  that  failed  from  Europe  in 
1697,  under  the  command  of  Point  is,  to  attack  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Carthagena,  This  was  the  moft  difficult 
enterprize  that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world. 
The  fituation of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the 
badnefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obftacles  that  feem- 
cd  infurmountable  to  any  but  men  of  fuch  difpofitions  as 
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the  Buccaneers  were,  All  nations  concurred  in  confering  B CM)  K 

on  them  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  their  fuccefs  ; v v 

but  they  were  bafcly  deprived  of  the  advantages  refulting 
from  it.  The  rapacity  of  the  commander,  who  had  fent 
off  a part  of  the  booty,  eftimated  at  forty  millions  (c), 
fcrupled  not,  as  foon  as  they  fet  fail,  to  offer  forty  (d) 
thoufand  crowns  for  the  {hare  of  thofe  who  had  been  the 
chief  inftrument  in  procuring  him  fo  confiderable  a 
fpoil. 

T he  Buccaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  re- 
folved  immediately  to  board  the  (kiff,  called  the  Scepter , 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was 
too  far  diftant  from  the  reft  of  the  (hips,  to  expert  to 
be  affifted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  maffacred,  when  one  of  the 
male-contents  cried  out : Brethren , u>hy  Jbould  we  attache 
this  raf cal?  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  belongs  to  us.  He 
has  left  our  Jhare  at  Carthagena , and  there  we-mujl  go  to  re- 
cover it.  This  propofal  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plaufe.  A favage  joy  at  once  fucceeded  that  gloomy  me- 
lancholy that  had  feixed  them,  and  without  further  deli- 
beration, all  their  {hips  failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city,  without  meeting 
with  any  refiftance,  they  {hut. up  all  the  men  in  the  great 
church  and  fpoke  to  them  in  the  following  words  : “We 
<c  are  fenfible  that  you  confider  us  as  men  void  of  faith 
M .and  of  all  religion,  as  devils  rather  than  men.  The 
“ opprobrious  language  you  affedf  to  make  ufe  of  when 
« you  fpeak  of  us,  and  the  refufal  you  have  made  to 
“ treat  with  us  of  the  furrender  of  your  city,  are  evi- 
<c  dent  indications  of  the  fentiments  you  entertain  of  us. 

“ You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable  of  avenging  our- 
“ felves.  'The  palenefs  viftble  upon  your  countenances, 

“ con- 
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B O O K « convinces  us  that  you  expert  the  moft  fevere  punifh- 
, * , u ments,  and  your  confcience  teftifles  that  you  deferve 

“ them.  We  fhall  foon  undeceive  you,  and  convince  you 
<c  that  we  do  not  deferve  the  fcandalous  appellations  you 
“ load  us  with  ; but  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  ge- 
<c  neral  under  whofe  command  we  have  lately  fought. 
“ The  traitor  has  deceived  us.  Though  he  owes  the 
“ conqueft  of  this  city  to  our  valour,  he  yet  refufes  to 
“ fhare  the  fpoils  of  it  with  us,  and  by  this  inftance  of 
“ injuftice  has  compelled  us  to  return  to  you  again.  We 
“ do  it  with  regret,  and  the  moderation  we  fhall  fhew 
“ will  be  a proof  of  it.  We  pledge  our  faith  to  you, 
“ that  we  will  immediately  return  as  foon  as  you  have 
“ paid  us  five  millions  of  livres  \(e)  this  is  the  utmoft  of 
“ our  claim.  But  if  you  refufe  us  fo  equitable  a de- 
“ mand,  the  greateft  diftrefles  await  you,  the  caufe  of 
“ which  you  can  only  afcribe  to  yourfelves,  and  the  in- 
“ famous  Pointis,  whom,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  load 
with  all  kinds  of  execrations.” 

After  this  difcourfe  the  moft  venerable  pried  in  the 
city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of  the  influence 
that  his  chara&er,  his  authority,  and  his  eloquence  gave 
him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield  up  without  referve 
all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they  had.  The  collec- 
tion, which  was  made  after  the  fermon,  not  furnifhing 
the  fum  demanded,  the  city  was  ordered  to  be  plundered. 
From  the  houfes  they  proceeded  to  pillage  the  churches,, 
and  even  the  tombs,  but  not  with  that  fuccefs  they  ex- 
pelled, and  they  concluded  by  torturing  the  principal  in-*, 
habitants. 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  greateft  diftin£lion  were 
feized,  and  feparately  queftioned  where  the  public  money 
and  that  of  the  individuals  was  depofited.  They  de- 
clared 
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clared  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ; but  their  an-  B CM)  K 
fwer  was  accompanied  with  fo  much  fimplicity  as  well  as . , 

firmnefs,  that  the  pirates  would  not  make  ufe  of  any  fe- 
verities  againft  them.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  that 
they  fhould  apparently  be  killed,  by  difcharging  feveral 
fhots  at  them.  Two  other  citizens  were  then  called; 
whofe  behaviour  was  fimilar  to  that  of  the  former,  and 
the  fame  ceremony  was  pradlifed  upon  them.  It  was 
publicly  given  out  that  all  the  four  had  been  killed,  and 
that  all  thofe  who  fhould  perfift  in  the  fame  obftinate 
fiience,  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
proclamation  proved  extremelv  fuccefsful  : for  above  a 
million  (f)  was  brought  in  the  very  fame  day  ; and  fome 
further  contributions  were  made  fome  days  after.  The 
adventurers,  at  length,  defpairing  to  add  any  thing  to 
to  what  they  had  already  amalTed,  fet  fail.  Unfortunate- 
ly they  met  with  a fleet  of  Dutch  and  Englifh  fhips, 
both  thofe  nations  being  then  in  alliance  with  Spain. 

Several  of  the  pirates  were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all 
the  cargo  they  had  on  board  their  fhips  j the  reft  efcaped 
to  St.  Domingo. 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Buccaneers.  The  feparation  of  the  Englifh  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations  : the  fuccefsful  means 
they  both  made  ufe  of,  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  land 
among  their  colonies,  by  the  afliftance  of  thefe  enter- 
prizing  men,  and  the  prudence  they  fhewed  in  fixing  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  among  them  and  intrufting  them  with 
civil  and  military  employments  : the  protedlion  they  were 
both  under  a neceffity  of  affording  to  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments,  which  till  then  had  been  a general  objedt  of  plun- 
der : all  thefe  circumftances,  and  various  others,  befides 

the 
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K the  impoflibility  there  was  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
_,th efe  remarkable  men,  who  were  continually  dropping  oft, 
concurred  to  put  an  end  to  a fociety,  as  extraordinary  as 
ever  exifted.  Without  any  regular  fyftem,  without  laws> 
without  any  degree  of  fubordination,  and  even  without 
any  fixed  revenue,  they  became  the  aftonifhment  of  that 
age  in  which  they  lived,  as  they  will  be  alfo  of  pofterity. 
They  would  have  conquered  all  America,  if  conqueft  and 
not  piracy  had  been  the  motive  of  their  actions. 

England,  France,"  and  Spain,  fent  at  different  times 
confiderable  fleets  into  the  new  world.  The  intemper- 
ance of  the  climate,  the  want  of  fubfiftcnce,  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  troops,  rendered  the  beft  concerted  fchemes 
unfucefsful.  Neither  of  thefe  nations  acquired  any  na- 
tional glory,  nor  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  by  them. 
Upon  the  very  fcene  of  their  difgrace,  and  on  the  very 
fpot  where  they  were  fo  fhamefully  repulfed,  a fmall  num- 
ber of  adventurers,  who  had  no  other  refources  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a war,  but  what  that  afforded  them, 
fucceeded  in  the  moft  difficult  enterprifes.  They  fupplied 
the  want  of  numbers  and  of  power,  by  their  authority, 
their  vigilance,  and  bravery.  An  unbounded  'paftion  for 
liberty  and  independence,  excited  and  kept  up  in  them 
that  energy  of  foul  that  enables  it  to  undertake  and  exe- 
cute every  thing  ; it  produced  that  vigour,  that  fuperiority 
in  a&ion,  which  the  moft  approved  military  difcipline, 
the  ftrongeft  combinations  of  ftrengtb,  the  beft  regulated 
governments,  the  moft  honourable  and  moft  ftriking  re- 
wards and  marks  of  diftindtion,  will  never  be  able  to 
produce.  . ' 

The  principle  which  a&uated  thefe  extraordinary  and 
romantic  men,  is  not  eafily  difcovered.  It  cannot  be 
afcribed  to  want : the  earth  they  trod  upon,  offered  them 
immenfe  treafures,  collected  ready  to  their  hand  by  men 

Of 
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of  inferior  capacities.  Can  it  then  be  imputed  to  avarice?  B 
But  would  they  then  have  fquandered  away  in  a day  the 
fpoils  acquired  in  a whole  campaign  ? As  they  properly 
belonged  to  no  country  ; they  did  not  therefore  facrifice 
themfelves  for  its  defence,  for  the  aggrandizing  its  terri- 
tories, or  revenging  its  quarrels.  The  love  of  glory, 
had  they  known  it,  would  have  prevented  them  from 
committing  fuch  numberlefs  enormities  and  crimes,  which 
caft  a {hade  on  all  their  brighteft  actions.  A fpirit  of  in- 
dolence and  eafe  never  made  men  rufh  into  conftant  fa- 
tigues, and  fubmit  to  the  greateft  poffible  dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  reafons  that  gave- rife  to 
fo  fmgular  a fociety  as  that  of  the  Buccaneers  ? That 
country  where  nature  feems  to  have  obtained  a perpetual 
and  abfolute  power  over  the  moft  turbulent  paffions ; 
where  the  intemperate  riot  and  intoxication  occafioned  by 
public  feftivals,  was  neceflary  to  roufe  men  from  a ha- 
bitual flate  of  lethargy ; where  they  lived  fatisfied  with 
their  tedious  and  indolent  courfe  of  life  : that  country 
became  at  once  inhabited  by  an  ardent  and  impetuous 
people,  who  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  their  atmofphere, 
feem  to  have  carried  their  fentiments  to  the  greateft  excefs, 
and  their  paffions  to  a degree  of  frenzy.  Whilft  the  heats 
of  a burning  climate  enervated  the  old  conquerors  of  the 
new  world  j whilft  the  Spaniards,  who  were  fo  reftlefs 
and  turbulent  in  their  own  country,  enjoyed  with  the 
conquered  Americans,  a life  habituated  to  eafe  and  me- 
lancholy j a fetof  men,  who  had  come  out  of  the  moft 
temperate  climates  in  Europe,  went  under  the  equator 
to  acquire  powers  unknown  before. 

If  we  are  defirous  of  finding  out  the  origin  of  this 
revolution,  we  may  perceive  that  it  arifes  from  the  Buc- 
caneers having  lived  under  the  {hackles  of  European  go- 
vernments. The  fpirit  of  liberty  being  reprefted  for  fo 
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many  ages,  exerted  its  power  to  a degree  almoft  incori^ 
ceivable,  and  occafioned  the  moil  terrible  effedls  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  moral  world.  Reftlefs  and  enthufiaftic 
men  of  every  nation  joined  themfelves  to  thefe  adven* 
tnrers,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  the  fuccefs  they  had  met 
with.  The  charms  of  novelty,  the  idea  of  and  defire 
excited  by  diftant  objects,  the  want  of  a change  in  fitua^ 
tion,  the  hopes  of  better  fortune,  the  impulfe  which  ex- 
cites the  imagination  to  the  undertaking  of  great  adtions, 
admiration,  which  eafily  induces  men  to  imitation,  the 
neceffity  of  getting  the  better  of  thofe  impediments  that 
are  the  confequences  of  imprudence,  the  force  of  example* 
and  the  being  equally  partakers  of  the  fame  good  and  bad 
fortune  among  thofe  who  have  freely  aflociated  to- 
gether ; in  a word,  the  temporary  ferment  the  ele* 
ments,  combined  with  fortune,  had  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  men,  alternately  elevated  to  the  greateft 
profperity,  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  diftrefs ; at  one  time 
Rained  with  blood  and  rapine,  at  another  plunged  into 
voluptuoufnefs,  rendered  the  Buccaneers  a people  wholly 
diftindt  in  hiftory  ; but  a people  whofe  duration  was  fo 
tranfient,  that  its  glory  lafted,  as  it  were,  but  a mo- 
ment. 


We  are,  however,  accuftomed  to  confider  thefe  ruf* 
Hans  with  a kind  of  abhorrence.  This  they  deferve  ; as 
the  inilances  of  fidelity,  integrity,  difintereftednefs,  and 
generofity,  they  fhewed  to  one  another,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  committing  fuch  adfions  as  are  a difgrace  to 
humanity.  But  amidft  fuch  enormities,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  be  ftruck  with  a variety  of  brave  and  noble  adlions* 
that  would  have  refledled  honour  on  the  moft  virtuous 
people. 

Some  Buccaneers  had  agreed  for  a certain  fum  to 
guard  a Spanifh  {hip,  very  richly  laden.  One  of  them 
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ventured  to  propofe  to  his  companions  to  enrich  them- 
felves  at  once,  by  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  fhip. 
The  famous  Montauban,  who  was  the  commander  of  the 
troop,  had  no  fooner  heard  the  propofal,  than  he  defired 
to  refign  the  command,  and  to  be  fet  on  fhore.  What  ! 
replied  thefe  brave  men,  would  you  then  leave  us  ? Is  there 
any  one  who  approves  of  the  treachery  that  you  abhor  ? A 
council  was  immediately  held  ; and  it  was  determined, 
that- the  guilty  perfon  fhould  be  thrown  upon  the  fir  ft 
coaft  they  came  to.  T hey  took  an  oath,  tnat  fo  dilhonefta 
man  fhould  never  be  admitted  in  any  expedition  in  which 
any  of  the  brave  men  prefent  Ihculd  be  concerned,  as  they 
would  think  themfelves  difhonoured  by  fuch  a connedlion. 
If  this  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inftance  of  beroifm, 
muft  we  then  expedt  to  meet  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in 
which  every  thing  great  is  turned  into  ridicule,  under 
the  idea  of  enthufiafm  ? 

America  had  fcareely  recovered  from  the  ravages  £he 
had  fuftained  : fire  had  fcarce  begun  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
advantages  fhe  derived  from  the  induftry  of  the  Buccaneers, 
who  were  now  become  citizens  and  hu-Ibandmen  ; when 
the  old  world  exhibited  the  fcene  of  fuch  a revolution,  as 
alarmed  and  terrified  the  new.  Charles  the  fecon-d,  king 
of  Spain,  had  juft  ended  his  life  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 
His  fubjedls,  perfuaded  that  a dependent  of  the  -houfe.  of 
Bourbon,  was  only  fit  to  preferve  the  monarchy  entire, 
had  urged  him  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  appoint 
the  duke  of  Anjou  his  fuceefibr.  The  idea  of  hav- 
ing the  government  of  two  and  twenty  kingdoms  de- 
volve to  a family  that  was  not  only  his  rival,  but  his 
enemy,  had  filled  him  with  the  moft  gloomy  apprehen- 
fions.  But  after  feveral  internal  ftruggles,  and  number- 
lefs  marks  of  irrefolution,  he  at  laft  prevailed  upon  him- 
fielf  to  fhew  an  example  of  juftice,  and  greatnefs  of  foul, 
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O K which  the  natural  weaknefs  of  his  chara&er  gave  little 
' , reafon  to  expert  from  him. 

Europe,  tired  out  for  half  a century,  with  the 
haughtinefs,  ambition,  and  tyranny,  of  Lewis  the  XIYth, 
exerted  its  combined  forces  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  a 
power  already  become  too  formidable.  The  fatal  effects 
of  a bad  adminiftration,  had  entirely  enervated  the  Spa- 
niards ; the  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  and  confequently  of 
weaknefs,  that  prevailed  then  in  France,  had  procured 
fuch  advantages  to  the  league,  as  are  hardly  to  be  paral- 
leled from  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft  a fingle 
6ne.  This  league  gained  an  influence,  that  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  victories,  equally  glorious  and  beneficial, 
it  obtained  every  campaign.  ( Both  kingdoms  were  foon 
left  without  ftrength  or  fame,.  To  add  to  their  misfor- 
tunes, their  calamities  were  a general  object  of  joy,  and 
none  were  touched  with  a fenfe  of  compaflion  at  the  mi- 
feries  they  experienced. 

England  and  Holland,  after  having  profufely  lavifhed 
their  blood  and  treafures  in  defence  of  the  Emperor, 
thought  it  neceffary  to  attend  to  their  own  interefls  in 
America.  This  country  invited  them  to  rich  as  well  as 
eafy  conquefts.  Spain,  fmce  the  deftru&ion  of  its  gal- 
leons at  Vigo,  had  no  fhips  ; and  France,  after  having 
experienced  that  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune  that  had  reduced 
her  to  the  lowed:  ebb,  had  negledfed  her  marine.  This 
bad  management  was.  owing  to  a diftant  caufe. 

Lewis  the  XIVth  was,  in  his  earlier  age,  ambitious  of 
every  thing  that  might  add  to  his  glory,  and  confequently 
imagined,  that  without  a navy,  the  fplendor  of  his  reign 
would  in  fome  degree  be  diminifhed.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  he  confidered  his  fleet  as  one  of  the  means 
that  would  tend  to  fill  all  nations  with  admiration,  ta 
punifh  the  Genoefe  and  Algerines,  and  convey  the  terror 
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of  his  name  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.  Had  he,  in  B OO  K 

that  plan  of  greatnefs  he  was  defirous  of  acquiring  to  3 

himfelf,  confidered  a naval  power  as  a part  of  it,  he 
would  have  imitated  Cromwell,  and  encouraged  naviga- 
tion, which  fupports  a marine  by  commerce.  Falfe  ideas 
of  things  milled  him  in  this  particular.  In  proportion  as 
the  reftleflnefs  of  his  temper  excited  him  frelh  enemies, 
and  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  a greater 
number  of  troops  in  conftant  pay ; that  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  were  extended,  and  that  his  forts  were  more 
numerous,  the  number  of  his  fhips  decreafed.  He  made 
ufe  of  part  of  the  funds  that  were  deftined  to  eftablilh 
his  maritime  power,  even  before  his  necefiities  obliged 
him  to  it.  The  frequent  removals  of  the  court, 
public  buildings  that  were  either  ufelefs  or  too  mag- 
nificent, obje&s  of  ©floatation  or  of  mere  pleafure, 
and  various  other  caufes,  equally  trilling,  drained  the 
money  that  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  fupporting 
his  navy.  From  that  time,  this  part  of  the  power  of 
France  began  to  grow  weak  • it  infenfibly  declined,  and 
was  entirely  loft  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  that  was 
raifed  for  the  Spanilh  fucceftion. 

At  this  period  the  acquifitions  the  Spanilh  and  French 
had  made  in  the  Weft-indies,  were,  not  put  in  a ftate 
of  defence.  They  were,  therefore,  the  more  likely  foon 
to  become  the  property  of  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces  ; the  only  modern  nations  who  had  eftablilhed 
their  political  influence  upon  the  principles  of  commerce. 

The  vaft  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe, 
had  given  them,  indeed,  an  exclufive  pofieffion  of  thole 
treafures  and  productions  that  Teemed  to  promife  them  the 
empire  of  the  world,  if  riches  could  obtain  it  : but  thefe 
nations,  intoxicated  as  they  were  with  gold  and  blood- 
Ihed,  had  never  fo  much  as  fufpeCted  that  their  pofieffions 
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nCW  wor^  cou^  Support  their  power  in  the  old. 
The  Englifh  and  Dutch  went  into  the  contrary  extreme. 


building  their  opinions  upon  the  fyftem  of  the  influence 
-they  fuppofed  America  muft  neceffarily  give  to  Europe. 
A fyftem  which  they  not  only  mifapplied,  but  carried  to 
excefs. 

These  two  nations,  one  of  which  had  no  natural 'ad- 
vantages, and  the  other  very  inconfiderable  ones,  had 
from  the  earl  left  period  hit  upon  the  true  principles,  of 
commerce,  and  purfued  them  with  greater  perfeverance 
than  might  have  been  expedted  from  the  different  fixa- 
tions they  had  been  engaged  in.  Accidental  circum- 
ftances  having  at  firft  animated  the  induftry  of  the  pooreft 
or  thefe  nations,  Hie  found  herfelf  very  quickly  equalled 
by  her  rival  power,  whofe  genius  was  more  lively,  and 


whofe  resources  were  much  greater.  The  war,  occafioned 


by  a fpirit  of  induftry,  and  excited  by  jealoufy,  foon  de- 
generated into  fierce,  obftinate,  and  bloody  engage- 
ments. Thefe  were  not  merely  fuch  hoftilities  as  are 
carried  on  between  two  different  people  ; they  refembled 
rather  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  one  private  man  againft 
another.  The  neceflity  they  were  under  of  uniting,  in 
order  to  check  and  reftrain  the  power  of  France,  fuf- 
pended  thele  hoftilities.  The  fuccefs  they  met  with, 
which  was,  perhaps.,  too  .rapid  and  decifive,  revived 
their  former  animofity.  From  the  apprehenfion  they 
were  under,  that  each  ftate  was  labouring  for  the  agr- 
grandizing  of  the  other,  they  entirely  neglected  the  inva=- 
fion  of  America.  Queen  Ann  at  length  availing  herfelf 
of  a favourable  opportunity,  for  concluding  a feparate 
peace,  procured  fuch  advantageous  terms,  as  gave  th? 
Englifh  a great  fuperiority  over  their  rivals  the  Dutch, 
From  that  time  England  became  of  the  greateft  import 
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Vance  in  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was  B 00  K 
totally  difregarded.  u— v > 

The  vears  fucceeding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  revived 
the  ideas  of  the  golden  i age  to  the  world,  which  would 
be  always  in  a fufficient  ftate  of  tranquility,  if  the  Eu- 
ropeans did  not  difturb  its  peace,  by  carrying  their  arms 
and  their  diffentions  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The, fields  were  now  no  more  covered  with  dead  bodies. 

The  harveft  of  the  hufbandman  was  not  laid  wafte.  The 
failor  ventured  to  fliew  his  flag  in  every  fea  without  dread 
of  pirates.  Mothers  no  more  faw  their  children  forced 
from  them,  to  lavifh  their  bldod  at  the  caprice  of  a weak 
monarch,  or  an  ambitious  minifter.  Nations  did  not 
then  unite  to  gratify  the  pafilons  of  their  fovereigns.  For 
fome  time,  men  lived  together  as  brethren,  as  much,  at 
leaf!:,  as  the  pride  of  princes  and  the  avidity  of  the  peo- 
ple would  allow. 

Though  this  general  happinefs  was  to  be  attributed  to 
thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  government,  yet  the  general 
improvements  of  reafon  contributed,  in  fome  degree,  to 
produce  it.  Philofophy  then  began  to  lay  open  and  re- 
commend the  fentiments  of  benevolence.  The  writings 
of  fome  philofophers  had  been  made  public  or  difperfed 
among  the  people,  and  contributed  to  polifh  and  refine 
their  manners.  This  fpirit  of  moderation  had  infpired 
men  with  the  love  of  the  more  ufeful  and  pleafing  arts  of 
life,  and  abated,  at  leaft,  the  defire  they  till  then  had  of 
deftroying  one  another.  The  thirft  of  blood  feemed  to 
be  afl waged,  and  all  nations,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
difcoveries  they  had  made,  ardently  fet  about  the  im- 
provement of  their  population,  agriculture  and  manu- 
fa flutes. 

This  fpirit  of  a&hdty  exerted  itfelf  principally  in  the 
Caribbees.  The  ftates  upon  the  continent  can  fubfift, 
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BOOK  and  even  flourifh,  when  the  rage  of  war  is  kindled  in  theif 
/ neighbourhood  and  on  their  frontiers  ; becaufe  the  prin- 
cipal objedt  of  their  attention  is  the  culture  of  their 
lands,  their  manufadfures,  their  fubfiftence  and  internal 
confumptions.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to 
thofe  fettlements  that  different  nations  have  formed  in 
the  great  Archipelago  of  America.  In  thefe,  life  and 
property  are  equally  precarious.  None  of  the  neceflaries 
of  life  are  the  natural  produce  of  the  climate.  Wearing 
apparel  and  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  are  not  even 
made  in  the  country.  All  their  commodities  are  intend- 
ed for  exportation.  Nothing  but  an  eafy  and  fafe  com- 
munication with  Africa,  with  the  northern  coafts  of  the 
new  world,  but  principally  with  Europe,  can  procure 
thefe  iflands  that  free  circulation  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life  they  receive,  and  of  thofe  fuperfluities  they  give  in 
exchange  for  them.  The  more  the  colonifts  had  fuffered 
from  the  effe&s  of  that  long  and  dreadful  commotion, 
that  had  thrown  every  thing  into  confufxon,  the  greater 
was  their  vigilance  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  Ioffes 
their  fortunes  had  fuftained.  The  very  hopes  entertain- 
ed that  the  general  weaknefs  would  infure  a lafting  tran- 
quility, encouraged  the  moft  cautious  merchants  to  lup- 
ply  the  colonifts  with  goods  in  advance ; a circumftance 
that  contributed  greatly  to  quicken  the  progrefs  they 
made,  which,  notwithftanding  all  their  care  and  atten- 
tion, would  otherwife  have  been  very  flow.  Thefe  affift- 
ances  infured  as  well  as  increafed  the  profperity  of  the 
iflands,  till  a ftorm,  that  had  been  a long  time  gathering, 
broke  out  in  the  year  1739,  and  difturbed  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Theiflands  the  En^lifh  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  had  car- 
ca are  the  ried  on  a contraband  trade-  with,  the  Spamih  fettlements 
the  new  world,  which  cuftom  had  long  made  them 
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tronltder  as  lawful.  The  court  of  Madrid,  becoming  BO 
better  acquainted  with  its  interefts,  concerted  meafuresto  w- 
put  a flop  to,  or  at  leaft  to  check  this  intercourfe.  T he 
plan  might  poflibly  be  prudent,  but  it  was  necefiary  it 
fhould  be  put  in  execution  with  equity.  If  the  Ihips 
that  were  intended  to  prevent  this  fraudulent  trade  had 
only  flopped  thofe  veffels  that  were  concerned  in  it,  this 
meafure  would  have  deferved  commendation.  But  the 
abufes  infeparable  from  violent  meafures,  the  eagernefs  of 
gain,  and,  perhaps,  too  a fpirit  of  revenge,  incited  them 
to  ftop,  under  the  pretext  of  their  carrying  on  a contra- 
band trade,  many  fnips  which  in  reality  had  a legaidefti- 
nation. 

England  whofe  fecurity,  power  and  glory  is  founded 
upon  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently  brook  that  any 
checks  fhould  be  put  to  it;  but  were  highly  incenfed  when 
they  found  that  thefe  grievances  were  carried  to  an  excels 
inconfiftent  with  the  law  of  nations.  In  London  and  in , 
parliament  general  complaints  were  made  againft  the  au- 
thors of  them,  and  inveCiives  againft  the  minifter  who 
fuffered  them.  Walpole,  who  had  long  ruled  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  whole  character  and  abilities  were  better  adap- 
ted to  peace  than  war,  and  the  Spanifh  council  which 
{hewed  lefs  fpirit  as  the  ftorm  increafed,  concerted  toge- 
ther terms  of  reconciliation.  Thofe  fixed  upon,  and  fign- 
ed  at  Pardo,  were  not  approved  by  a people  equally  in- 
flamed by  its  interefts,  its  refen tments,  and  by  party  fpirit, 
and  efpecially  by  the  number  of  political  writings  that 
were  conftantly  pubhfhed  on  the  fubjeCl, 

England  teems  daily  with  numberlefs  productions  of 
the  prefs,  in  -which  all  the  concerns  of  the  nation  are 
treated  with  freedom.  Among  thefe  writings  fome  are 
judicious,  written  by  men  of  underftanding,  or  citizens 
well  informed  and  zealous  for  the  public  good.  Their 
E 4.  ad- 
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O K advice  contributes  to  difcover  to  the  public  their  true  in- 
terefts,  and  to  affift  the  operations  of  government.  Few 
ufeful  regulations  of  internal  oeconomy  are  adopted  in 
the  (rate,  that  have  not  firft  been  pointed  out,  modelled, 
or  improved  in  fome  of  thefe  writings.  Unhappy  are 
the  people  who  are  deprived  of  fuch  an  advantage.  But 
among  the  few  fenfible  men,  who  ferveto  enlighten  their 
country,  numbers  are  to  be  met  with  who  either  from  a 
difguft  to  thofe  in  power,  or  from  a defire  of  falling  in 
with  the  tafte  of  the  people,  or  from  fome  perfonal  mo- 
tives, delight  in  raifing  up  a fpirit  of  ditTention  and  dif- 
content.  The  means  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  to  heighten  the  pretenfions  of  their  country  be- 
yond their  juft  and  legal  bounds,  and  to  make  the  peo- 
ple confider  the  fmalleft  precautions  taken  by  other  powers 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  poffeffions,  as  vifible  en- 
croachments. Thefe  exaggerations,  equally  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  partiality  and  falfehood,  eftablifh  prejudices 
the  efFedds  of  which  occafion  the  nation  to  be  conftantly 
at  war  with  its  neighbours.  If  government,  from  a de- 
fire of  preferving  the  balance  of  juflice  between  itfelf  and 
other  powers,  fhould  refufe  to  yield  to  popular  preju- 
dices, it  finds  itfelf,  at  length,  under  a neceflity  of  do- 
ing it. 

The  mob  of  London,  the  mold  contemptible  of  any 
in  the  univerfe,  as  the  people  of  England  confidered  in 
a political  view,  are  the  firfd  people  in  the  world;  abet- 
ted by  twenty  thoufand  young  men,  the  fons  of  diftin- 
guifhed  merchants,  by  their  clamours  and  threats,  befet 
the  parliament  houfe,  and  influence  its  deliberations. 
Such  tumults  are  frequently  excited  by  a party  in  the 
parliament  itfelf.  Thefe  defpicable  men,  once  rouzed, 
revile  the  mpft  refpeddable  citizen,  who  has  incurred  their 
difpleafure  and  been  rendered  fufpfcicus  to  them:  they 
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fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  and  fcandaloufly  infult  the  moft  fa-  5 ^ 

cred  characters.  The  tumult  can  never  be  appeafed,  ( ^ , 
unlefs  they  force  the  miniftry  to  yield  to  their  fury.  This 
indireCt,  though  continual  influence  of  commerce  upon 
the  public  meafuers,  was,  perhaps,  never  fo  fenfibly  felt 
as  at  the  period  we  are  Ipeaking  of. 

England  began  the  war  fuccefsfully  and  with  much 
fuperior  advantages.  She  had  a great  number  of  failors 
on  foot.  Her  ftorehoufes  filled  with  warlike  ammu- 
nitions, and  her  dock-yards  were  in  the  moll:  flourifh- 
ing  condition.  Her  fleets  were  all  in  readinefs  and  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  waited  only  for  orders  to 
go  out,  and  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag  to 
the  extremities  of  the  world.  Walpole,  by  negleCting 
fuch  great  advantages,  muft  hot  be  cenfured  as  having 
betrayed  his  country.  In  this  particular  he  is  above  fuf- 
picion,fince  he  was  never  even  accufed  of  corruption,  in  a 
country  vC’nere  fuch  charges  have  been  often  made  without 
being  believed.  His  conduCt,  however,  was  not  entirely 
irreproachable  The  apprehenfion  he  was  under  of  in- 
volving himfelf  in  difficulties  that  might  endanger  his 
adminiftration  ; the  neceffity  he  found  of  applying  thofe 
treafures  in  military  operations,  that  he  had.  amafled  to 
bribe  and  fecure  to  himfeif  a party,  joined  to  that  of  im- 
pofing  new  taxes,  which  muft  nectlTarily  raife  the  aver- 
fion  that  had  been  entertained  both  for  his  perfon  and 
principles,  to  the  higheft  degree : all  thefe,  and  fome  other 
circumftances  occafioned  an  irrefolution  in  his  condud 
that  was  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences. 

He  loft  time,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  every 
expedition,  but  particularly  decifive  in  all  naval  opera- 
tions. 

The  fleet  that  Vernon  commanded,  after  having  de- 
ftrcyed  Porto-Bdlo,  was  unfuccefsful  at  Carthagenaj  ra- 
ther 
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^ X°  ^ t^ier  ^rom  badnefs  of  the  climate,  the  mifunderftand- 

i v ' ing  and  inexperience  of  the  officers,  than  the  valour  or 

the  garrifon.  Anfon’s  fleet  was  loft  at  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Horn,  which  fome  months  fooner  might  have  been 
performed  without  danger.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  what 
he  might  have  done  with  his  whole  fquadron,  from  what 
he  actually  executed  with  a Angle  fhip,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  he  would  at  leaft  have  ftiaken  the  empire 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea.  A fettlement  that  was 
attempted  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  was  not  profperous. 
Thofe  who  intended  building  a city  there,  all  died.  Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe,  after  having  opened  the  trenches  for 
thirty-eight  days,  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  fort  St. 
Auftin  in  Florida,  vigoroufly  defended  by  Manuel  Mon- 
tiano,  who  had  time  enough  to  prepare  himfelf  againft  the 
attack. 


Though  the  firft  efforts  of  the  Englifh  againft  Spanifh 
America,  were  not  fuccefsful,  yet  the  alarm  was  not  ap- 
peafed.  The  navy,  the  chara&er,  and  government  of 
the  Englifh,  were  three  great  refourceS  they  had  ftill  left, 
fufficient  to  make  the  Spaniards  tremble.  In  vain  did 
France  unite  her  naval  powers,  to  adl  in  conjunction 
with  thofe  of  Spain.  This  confederacy  neither  checked 
the  intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy,  nor  animated  the 
minds  of  fuch  as  were  overwhelmed  with  fear.  Fortu- 
nately for  both  nations,  as  well  as  for  America,  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Vlth,  had  kindled  in 
Europe  an  obftinate  war,  in  which  the  Britifh  troops  W’ere 
detained,  to  fupport  an  intereft  that  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful. The  hoftilities,  commenced  in  diftant  countries 
with  fuch  great  preparations,  terminated  at  laft  infenfibly 
in  a few  piracies,  that  were  committed  on  both  Tides. 
The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  at  that  time? 
was  the  taking  of  Cape- Breton,  which  expofed  the  fifkery, 
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commerce,  and  colonies  of  France,  to  the  greateft  dan-  B O 

gers.  This  valuable  poffeflion  was  reftored  to  the  French  v ] 

at  the  peace ; but  the  treaty  that  gave  it  up,  was  not 
lefs  the  objedt  of  cenfure. 

The  French,  ever  influenced  by  a fpirit  of  chivalry, 
that  has  fo  long  been'  the  dazzling  folly  of  all  Europe, 
imagine  the  facrifice  of  their  lives  fufficiently  compenfated, 
if  it  has  contributed  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  their  coun- 
try; that  is  to  fay,  when  they  have  compelled  their  prince 
to  the  neceffity  of  governing  them  with  lefs  attention, 
and  equity  than  he  did  before  ; but  if  their  territory  re- 
mains the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  war,  they  then  think 
their  honour  is  loft.  This  rage  for  conqueft,  excufable 
indeed  in  a barbarous  age,  but  which  more  enlightned 
ones  fhould  never  be  reproached  with,  threw  difgrace  on 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  reftored  to  Auftria 
all  the  places  that  had  been  taken  from  her.  The  na- 
tion, too  trifling  and  capricious,  to  attend  to  political 
diffusions,  could  not  be  convinced,  that  by  forming  any 
kind  of  eftablifhment  for  the  infant  Don  Philip,  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain  was  effectually  fecured ; that  fhe  herfelf 
was  thereby  engaged  to  adjuft,  with  thehoufe  of  Auftria, 
fome  interefts  of  the  greateft  importance  : that  by  be- 
coming guarantees  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  for  Silefia, 
two  rival  powers  would  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement be  formed  in  Germany  ; to  produce  which 
happy  effedf  had  been  the  labour  and  care  of  two  cen- 
turies : that  by  reftoring  Friburg,  and  thofe  towns  in 
Flanders  that  had  been  deftroyed,  they  would  be  eafily  re- 
taken, if  war  fhould  again  be  declared  and  carried  on 
with  vigour  : befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces  might 
always  be  very  eafily  leffened  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  and 
the  faving  which  fuch  a reduction  would  produce,  might 
and  ought  to  be  employed  in  increafmg  the  navy. 


If 
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If  therefore  the  French  nation  had  not  even  been  ob- 
liged to  attend  to  the  management  of  her  affairs  at  home* 
which  were  then  in  a very  alarming  ftate  5 if  her  credit 
and  commerce  had  not  been  entirely  ruined  : if  fome  of 
her  moft  confiderable  provinces  had  not  been  in  the  greateft 
diftrefs  : if  fne  had  not  loft  the  key  of  Canada  ; if  her 
colonies  had  not  been  threatned  with  certain  and  imme- 
diate invafion  : if  her  marine  had  not  been  fo  entirely 
deftroyeJ,  as  fcarcely  to  have  a fhip  left  to  fend  into  the 
new  wdrld  ; and  if  Spain  had  not  been  upon  the  point 
of  concluding  a feparate  treaty  with  England  : indepen- 
dant of  all  thefe  circumftances,  yet  peace,  as  it  was  then 
agreed  to,  would  have  deferved  the  approbation  of  the 
moft  fenfible  and  judicious  men. 

The  eafe  with  which  Marfhal  Saxe  penetrated  into  the 
internal  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  was  an  objecf  that 
particularly  attracted  the  French.  It  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  nothing  feemed  impoflible  to.  the  victorious 
arms  of  Lewis  the  XIVth ; but  it  may  be  thought  para- 
doxical to  affert,  that  the  Englifh  were  extremely  de- 
firous  of  feeing  the  Dutch  fubdued.  If  the  republic, 
which  could  not  poffibly  feparate  itfelf  from  its  allies,  had 
been  conquered,  its  inhabitants,  rilled  as  they  were  with . 
ancient  as  well  as  prefen t prejudices  againft  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  manners,  and  religion  of  their  conqueror, 
would  hardly  have  fubmitted  to  his  dominion.  Would 
they  not  certainly  have  conveyed  their  people,  their  ftock, 
and  their  induftry,  to  Great-Britain  ? And  can  there  be 
the leaft  doubt  whether  fuch  confiderable  advantages  would 
not  have  been  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  Englifh, 
than  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  ? 

To  this  obfervation  let  us  venture  to  add  another, 
which  though  not  attended  to  before,  will,  perhaps,  feem 
not  lefs  evident.  The  court  of  Vienna  has  been  thought 

either 
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either  very  fortunate,  or  very  fcilfulj  to  have  been  able  B GO  K 

by  the  means  of  negotiations,  to  have  wrefted  out  of  v 

the  hands  of  rhe  French  thofe  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  her  during  the  war.  But  would  {he  not 
have  been  more  fortunate,  or  more  fkdful,  had  fhe  let 
her  . enemy  keep  part  of  the  conquefts  obtained,  over  her  ? 

That  period  is  now  paffed,  when  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
was  equal,  or,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

Polity-,  therefore,  fhould  have  engaged  her  to  intereft  other 
powers  in  her  fortune,  even  from  the  Ioffes  fhe  - had  fuff 
tained.  This  (he  might  have  effeded  by  facrificing  fome- 
thing,  apparently  at  leaft,  to  France.  Europe,  alarmed 
at  the  increafing  power  of  this  monarchy,  which  is  na- 
turally hated,  envied,  and  dreaded,  would  have  renewed 
that  fpirit  of  animofity  that  had  been  fworn  againft 
Lewis  the  XIVth;  and  more  formidable  leagues  would 
neceffarily  have  been  formed  in  confequence  of  fucn 
fentiments.  This  general  difpofition  of  people  was  more 
likely  to  have  recovered  the  greatnefs  of  the  new  houfe  of 
Auftria,  than  the  re-acquifition  of  a diftant  and  limited 
territory,  always  open  to  an  attack. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  managed  the  negotiation,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
nifter,  who  directed  it,  would  have  feen  through  the  ar- 
tifice. We  do  not  even  fcruple  to  affert,  that  neither  of 
them  had  any  view  of  extending  the  French  dominions. 

But  would  they  have  found  the  fame  penetration  uo  un- 
ravel political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which  they  were 
refponfible  for  their  conduit  ? This  is  a point  we  cannot 
prefume  to  determine.  All  governments  are  generally 
inclined  to  extend  their  territories,  and  that  of  France 
is,  from  its  conftitution,  equally  fo. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  reflections, 
ft  muff  be  flowed,  that  the  expectations  of  the  two 

French 
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O O K French  miniflers,  who  fettled  the  peace,  were  difappoint- 
i ed.  The  principal  object  they  had  in  view  was  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  colonies,  that  had  been  threatend  by  the 
enemy.  But  as  foon  as  the  danger  was  over,  this  un- 
bounded fource  of  opulence  was  neglected.  France  kept 
on  foot  a large  body  of  troops,  retained  in  her  pay  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  and  added  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  another  Charles  the  5th  had  threatened  her  frontiers; 
or  another  Philip  the  2d  could  have  thrown  the  internal 
parts  of  the  kingdom  into  confufion  by  his  intrigues. 
She  was  not  fenfible  that  her  fu periority  upon  the  conti- 
nent was  acknowledged,  that  no  Angle  power  could  ven- 
ture to  attack  her  ; and  that  the  event  of  the  lafl  war, 
and  the  arrangements  fettled  by  the  laft  peace,  had  ren- 
dered the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft  her  impoffible. 
A thoufand  equally  weak  aud  trifling  apprehenfions  di- 
fturbed  her  tranquility.  Her  prejudices  prevented  her 
from  perceiving  that  fhe  had  only  one  enemy  really  de- 
fending her  attention,  and  that  this  enemy  could  only  be 
checked  by  a confiderable  fleet. 

The  Englifh,  naturally  more  inclined  to  envy  the 
profperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own,  are  not  on- 
ly defirous  of  becoming  rich,  but  of  being  exclufively 
fo.  Their  ambition  is  gain,  as  that  of  the  Romans  was 
empire.  They  do  not  properly  feek  to  extend  ther  do- 
minions, but  their  colonies.  Commerce  is  the  foie  ob- 
ject of  all  the  wars  they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  deflre  of 
engrofling  it  all  to  themfelves,  has  made  them  perform 
many  great  a&ions,  and  commit  the  moft  flagrant  a&s  of 
injuftice.  This  pailon  is  fo  powerful  that  even  their  phi- 
lofophers  are  not  free  from  it.  The  celebrated  Mr. 
Boyle  uled  to  fay,  that  it  would  be  a commendable  aflion 
to  preach  ehriftianity  to  the  favages ; becaufe,  were  they 
to  know  only  fo  much  of  it  as  would  convince  them  of 

their 
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their  obligation  to  wear  clothes,  it  would  prove  of  great  B O^O  K 
fcrvice  to  the  Englifti  manufactures.  , y*  j 

A fyftem  of.  this  nature,  that  the  Englifh  have  fcarcely  ^mge“cea 
ever  loft  fight  of,  difcovered  itfelf  more  openly  in  I75S*  caufeofthe 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.  The  rapid  improvements  war  m 
made  in  the  French  colonies  furprifed  every  attentive  755 
mind,  and  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh.  Afhamed 
however,  to  let  it  appear  at  firft,  they  concealed  it  for 
fome  time  under  myfterious  difguifes ; and  a people  who 
have  pride  or  modefty  enough  to  term  negotiations  the  ar- 
tillery of  their  enemies , did  not  fcruple  to  employ  all  the 
windings  and  artifices  of  the  moft  infidious ..policy. 

France,  alarmed  at  the  confufed  ftate  of  her  finances, 
intimidated  by  the  fmall  number  of  her  ihips,  and  the 
inexperience  of  her  admirals;  feduced  by  aloveofeafe, 
pleafure  and  tranquility,  favoured  the  attempts  that  were 
made  to  deceive  her.  In  vain  did  fome  able  ftatefmen 
continually  urge  that  Great-Britain  was  and  ought  to  be 
defirous  of  a war ; and  that  (he  was  compelled  to  begin  it, 
before  the  military  navy  of  her  rival  had  attained 
to  the  fame  perfection  with  that  of  her  trading  navy. 

Thefe  caufes  of  apprehenfion  feemed  abfurd  in  a country 
where  trade  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  by  a fpirit  of 
imitation  only ; where  it  had  been  (hackled  by  every 
fpecies  of  reftraint,  and  always  facrificed  to  finance  j 
where  it  had  never  met  with  any  real  encouragement, 
and  men  were,  perhaps,  ignorant  that  they  were  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  moft  valuable  and  richeft  commerce  in  the 
world.  The  nation,  indebted  to  nature  for  a moft  ex- 
cellent foil,  to  chance  for  her  colonies  ; to  the  vivacity 
and  pliancy  of  herdifpofition  for  a tafte  in  thofe  arts  which 
vary  and  increafe  the  enjoyments  of  life  ; to  her  conquefts 
and  her  literary  merit,  and  even  to  the  difperfion  of  the 
proteftants  (he  had  unfortunately  loft,  for  the  defire  excited 
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BOOK  in  other  countries  of.imitating  her:  this  nation,  that  wbuld 

v , be  too  happy,  were  foe  permitted,  to  enjoy  her  happj- 

nefs,  would  not  perceive  that  foe  might  be  deprived  of 
Some  of  thefe  advantages,  and  infenf.bly  fell  a Sacrifice 
to  thofe  arts  employed  to  foil  her  into  fecurity.  When- 
the  Englifo  thought  there  was  no  further  occafion  to 
diffemble,  .they  commenced  hofoi-ties,  without  having 
previoufly  paid  any  attention  to  thofe  formalities,  that  are 
in  ufe  among  civilized  people. 

Though  a declaration  of  war  .were  only  a mere  cered 
mony  between  nations,  which  feem  to  be  bound  by  no 
ties  as  foon  as  they  intend  to  mafiaere  one  another;  yet 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Britifo  miniftry  gave  reafon 
to  do  fomething'  more  than  fufpedt  the  injuftice  of  its 
conduct. ' The  weaknefs  of  their  meafures,  the  per- 
plexity of  of  their  operations,  the  various  modes  of  jufti- 
fication  they  adopted,  and  the  influence  they  in  vain  ex- 
erted to  make  parliament  approve  fo  fcandalo'us  a viola- 
tion ; thefe  with  Several  other  circumftances  plainly  dis- 
covered the  guilt-  of  their  proceeding.  If  thofe  weak 
miniiters,  of  To  great  a power,  had  been  as  bold  in  com- 
mitting crimes,  as  they  were  uninfluenced  by  the  laws 
of  virtue,  they  would  have  formed  a project  of  the  moft 
extenfive  nature.  When  they  unjuftly  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack all  the  French  Ships  upon  the  northern  coaft  of 
America,  they  would  have  extended  thefe  orders  to  every 
fea.  The  ruin  of  the  only  power  that  was  capable  of 
making  any  reflflance,  would  have  been  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  fuch  a flrong  confederacy.  Its  fall 
would  have  intimidated  all  other  nations,  and  wherever 
the  Englifh  flag  had  appeared,  it  would  have  commanded 
obedience  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  A fuccefs  fo 
remarkable  and  decifive  would  have  made  the  multitude 
overlook  the  violation  of  public  right,  would  hav^e  justi- 
fied 
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£ed  it  to  the  political  world,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the  B O O K 
wife,  would  have  been  loft  in  the  clamours  of  the  ignorant , . 

and  ambitious. 

A weak,  but  ftili  an  unjuft:  conduCI,  was  attended  with  The  be-  ^ 
very  contrary  effects.  7'he  miniftry  of  George  the  I Id  fhewa^un- 
was  hated  as  well  as  defpifed  over  all  Europe.  France, 
though  unexpectedly  attacked,  was  victorious  in  Canada,  uu,, 
gained  confiderable  advantages  by  fea,  took  Minorca,  and 
threatened  London  itfelf.  Her  rival  was  then  fenfible  of 
the  truth  of  what  men  of  underftanding  had  long  fince 
obferved  even  in  England,  that  the  French  united  the 
greateft  contrarieties  in  their  character  ; that  they  blended 
virtues  and  vices,  marks  of  weaknefs  and  ftrength,  that 
had  always  been  thought  ineonfiftent  with  each  other : 
that  they  were  brave,  though  effeminate ; equally  addi&ed 
to  pleafure  and  glory ; ferious  in  trifles,  and  trifling  in 
matters  of  importance ; ever  difpofed  to  war,  and  ready 
to  attack  : in  a word,  mere  children,  buffering  themfelves, 
as  the  Athenians  of  old,  to  be  difquieted  and  moved  to 
anger  for  interefts,  whether  real  or  imaginary  j fond  of 
enterprize,  ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and  comforted 
in  the  greateft  diftrefies  with  the  moft  trifling  fuc- 
cefs.  The  Englifh,  who  according  to  a vulgar,  though 
ftrong  expreffion  of  Swift’s,  are  always  in  the  cellar  or  in 
the  garret,  and  know  no  medium,  began  then  to  be  too 
much  afraid  of  a nation  that  they  had  unjuftly  defpifed. 

A fpirit  of  defpondency  fucceeded  to  that  of  preemption. 

The  nation,  deceived  by  the  too  great  confidence  it 
had  placed  in  its  opulence ; humiliated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  troops,  and  by  the  moral  chara£ter  and 
inability  of  its  governors  ; weakened  too  by  the  coliifion 
of  factions,  which  keep  up  an  exertion  of  ftrength  among 
a free  people  in  times  of  peace,  but  which  deftroy  their 
power  in  times  of  war  ; the  nation,  difgraced,  aftonifhed, 
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BOOK  and  uncertain  what  meafures  to  purfue  ; equally  fenfibld 
<i  i of  the  diftrelfes  it  had  already  been  expofed  to,  as  of  thofe 

it  forefaw,  was  incapable  of  exerting  itfelf  to  revenge  the 
one,  or  prevent  the  other.  All  zeal  for  the  common 
caufe  was  confined  to  the  granting  of  immenfe  fupplies. 
That  the  coward  is  fooner  difpofed  to  part  with  his  money 
than  the  brave  man,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and 
that  the  prefent  critical  fituation  of  affairs  required  them 
not  to  confider  who  fhould  pay,  but  who  fhould  Rand 
forward  to  fight : thefe  were  truths,  which  at  that  time 
feemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  were  dazzled  with  fome 
inftances  of  fuccefs  that  were  of  no  confequence.  Pre- 
fuming, that  the  furprize  their  enemies  had  been  thrown 
into,  was  a proof  of  their  weaknefs,  they  involved  them- 
felves  further  than  was  confiftent  with  their  intereft,  in 
the  troubles  that  then  began  to  divide  the  German 
powers. 

A fyftem,  which  if  unfuccefsful,  muft  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  difgrace,  and  if  fortunate,  muft 
have  been  deftru<ftive  in  the  end,  fervedto  confound  them. 
Their  vanity  made  them  forget,  that  a few  months  be- 
fore, they  had  applauded  the  wife  and  enlightned  ftatef- 
man,  who  being  defirous  to  avoid  a land  war,  which  fome 
minifters  were  willing  to  enter  into,  from  their  defpairing 
of  fuccefs  at  fea,  had,  with  the  vivacity  and  confidence 
peculiar  to  genius,  addrefled  himfelf  to  them  in  the  fol- 
• lowing  words:  Gentlemen , faid  he,  let  us  all , who  are 
here  prefent  in  council , go  out  with  torches  in  our  hands , and 
fet  fire  to  all  our  flips ; if  they  are  ufelefs  to  our  defence , and 
are  only  conducive  to  make  our  enemies  infult  us . This  poli- 
tical infatuation  threw  them  into  the  greateft  difficulties. 
Errors  of  the  cabinet  were  followed  by  military  faults* 
The  management  of  the  army  was  fubje&ed  to  the  in- 
trigues 
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frtgues  of  the  court.  A feries  of  bad  fuccefs  was  the  con-  B 
Sequence  of  a perpetual  change  of  commanders.  This 
light  and  fuperficial  nation  did  not  perceive,  that  even 
fuppofing,  what  indeed  was  impoflible,  that  all  thofe 
Who  were  fuceffively  iritrufted  with  the  dire&ion  of  the 
military  operations,  had  really  been  men  of  abilities, 
yet  they  could  not  contend  with  advantage  againft  a man 
of  gdnius,  affifted  by  a man  of  diftinguilhed  capacity.  Mis- 
fortunes made  no  alteration  in  the  fyftem  they  had  formed, 
and  the  changes  of  generals  were  endlefs. 

Whilst  the  French  were  thus  deceived,  the  Englilh, 
from  a fpirit  of  dejection,  proceeded  to  the  rtioft  violent 
fury:  they  changed  a miniftry  that  had  juftly  given  ge- 
neral difTatisfadtion,  and  placed  a man  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs who  was  equally  an  enemy  to  timid  meafures,  to  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  to  France.  Though  this  choice 
was  the  confequence  of  that  fpirit  of  party  which  caufes 
the  greateft  revolution  in  England,  yet  it  was  fuch  as 
the  circumftances  of  the  time  required.  William  Pitt, 
a favourite  from  his  youth  in  the  three  kingdoms,  on  ac- 
count of  his  integrity  and  difintereftednefs,  his  zeal  againft 
corruption,  and  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  interefts 
of  the  public  ; had  a foul  formed  for  great  defigns  ; was 
drftmguifhed  by  a fpecies  of  eloquence,  that  never  failed 
to  captivate  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  by  a chara&er 
equally  firm  and  enterprizing.  He  was  ambitious  to  make 
his  country  rife  fuperior  to  all  others,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  raife  his  own  fame.  His  enthufiafm  fired  a na- 
tion, which  will  always  be  infpired  by  a love  of  liberty. 
The  admiral  who  had  fuffered  Minorca  to  be  taken,  was 
arrefted,  thrown  into  prifon,  accufed,  tried,  and  fentenced 
to  death.  Neither  his  rank,  his  abilities,  his  family,  nor 
his  friends,  could  protedl  him  from  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
His  own  fhip  was  the  fpot  fixed  upon  for  the  execution 
G z of 
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B O O K of  his  fentence.  All  Europe,  at  the  news  of  this.melan-* 

g choly  event,  was  (truck  with  aftonifhment,  blended  with? 

admiration  and  horror.  It  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  republics.  The  death  of  Byng,  whether  he  was 
«uiltv  or  not,  proclaimed  in  the  tnoft  alarming  manner,  to 
thofe  who  were  employed  by  the  nation,  what  fate  they  muft 
expeCt,  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed  in  them. 
Every  man  faid  within  himfelf  at  the  inftant  of  battle  : 
It  is  on  this  field  I muft  die,  rather  than  with  infamy  on 
a fcaffold.  Thus  the  blood  of  one  man,  accufed  of 
cowardice,  was  productive  of  a fpirit  of  heroifm. 

This  fyftem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  terror  to  fubdue 
the  impreffions  of  fear,  was  further  ftrengthened  by  a an 
emulation,  that  feemed  to  promife  the  revival  of  public  fpi- 
rit.  Dilfipation,  pleafure,  indolence,  and  frequently  vice, 
and  a corruption  of  manners,  occafion  warm  and  numerous 
intimacies  in  moft  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  Knglilb 
have  little  intercourfe  and  connection  with  each  other 
they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  ti’fte  for  focial  life  than  other  na- 
tions, but  the  idea  of  any  project  that  may  be  ferviceable 
to  the  Hate*  immediately  unites  them,  and  they  feem,  as 
it  were,  animated  by  one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties,  and 
feCts,  contribute  to  infure  its  fuccefs,  and  with  fuch 
liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thofe  places  where  the 
notion  of  a particular  native  country  does  not  prevail. 
•This  zeal  is  more  remarkably  diftinguifhed  when  the  na- 
tion has  placed  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  minifter 
who  has  the  direction  of  public  meafures.  As  foon  as 
Mr.  Pitt  was  made  prime  minifter,  a marine  fociety  was 
eftabliftied,  which  perceiving  that  there  appeared  a re- 
miffnefs  in  general  to  enter  into  the  fea  fervice,  and  difap- 
proving  the  cuftom  of  prefiing  men  into  it,  invited  the 
children  of  the  pooreft  clafs  in  the  three  kingdoms,  to  be- 
come fhip  boys,  and  their  fathers  Tailors.  They  under- 
took 
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took  to  pay  the  expences  of  their  voyage  j to  take  care  of  B CK)  K 
them  in  licknefs ; feed,  clothe,  and  furnifh  them  with 
every  thing  neceffary  to  preferve  their  health  during  the 
time  they  were  to  be  at  fea.  The  king,  {truck  with  this 
inftance  of  patriotifm,  gave  them  (g)  22,500  livres ; the 
prince  of  Wales  ( b ) q 000  livres,  and  the  princefs  of 
Wales  (./)  4500,  The  a&ors  of  the  different  theatres, 
whofe  abiities  this  enlightened  nation  has  had  the  gen-erofity 
to  pay  a proper  attention  to,  acred  their  beft  plays  for  the 
increafe  of  fo  refpe^able  an  eflablifhment.  The  theatres 
were  never  fo  much  crouded  as  on  this  occafion.  A hun- 
dred of  thefe  (hip  boys,  and  a hundred  of  the  failors, 
clothed  from  a zeal  that  may  truly  be  held  facred,  ap- 
peared upon  the  ftage  ; a decoraticjn  this  furely  not  in- 
ferior. to  that  arifing  from  the  elegance  of  drefi,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  jewels. 

This  public  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  interefts  ofTlie  Eng„ 

the  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  the  Englifh,  and  hth  are 

, routed 

the  effedfs  of  it  were  difplayed  in  the  difference  or  their  from  tjie;r 
conduct.  They  ravaged  the  coafts  of-  their  enemies  ; 
beat  them  every  where  by  fea  ; intercepted  their  naviga-  the  French 
tion,  and  gave  a check  to  all  their  forces  in  Weftphalia. 

They  drove  them  out  of  North-America,  Africa,  and 
the  Eafl-Indies.  Till  Mr.  Pitt  became  miniffer,  all  the 
expeditions  of  the  nation,  made  in  diftant  countries,  had 
been  unfuccefsful,  and  muff  neceflarily  have  been  fo,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  ill  concerted.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
planned  fuch  prudent  and  ufeful  defigns  •,  his  prepara- 
tions were  conducted  with  fo  much  forefight  and  difpatch  ; 
his  means  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  ends  he  wanted 
to  obtain  ; the  confidants  of  his  meafures  fo  well  chofen  ; 
he  eftablilhed  fo  much  harmony  between  the  land  and  fea 
forces,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  Englifh  to  fuch  a 
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K height,  that  his  whole  adminiftration  was  a feries  of  con- 
quefts.  He  ufed  to  fay  with  Philip,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  That  victory  was  to  be  purchafed  by  money , and 
that  money  muji  not  be  J pared  at  the  expence  of  victory. 

By  fuch  a conduCf,  and  fuch  principles,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
always  been  fuccefsful  againft  France  in  every  place. 
He  purfued  them  to  their  moft  valuable  iflands,  even  to 
their  fugar  plantations.  Thefe-  poffeffions,  fo  juftly 
prized  for  their  importance,  were  not,  however,  better 
fecured.  The  fortifications  that  were  ere&ed  there,  were 
conftru&ed  without  judgment,  and  were  in  a ruinous 
ftate.  Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  hoftilities,  all  inter- 
courfe  between  thefe  great  fettlements  and  the  mother 
country,  had  been  at  in  end.  They  could  neither  receive 
necefiaries  from  it,  nqr  enrich  it  with  their  productions. 
The  buildings  neceffary  for  the  carrying  on  of  agricul- 
ture, were  a heap  of  ruins.  The  mailers  and  the  flaves* 
equally  defti.ute  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  were  obliged 
to  feed  upon  the  cattle  deftined  for  the  works  of  huf- 
bandry.  If  any  greedy  navigators  ever  reached  them,  it 
was  through  fo  many  dangers,  that  the  colonifis  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  bought  of  thefe  traders  at 
the  deareft  rates,  and  to  give  them  in  exchange  whatever 
they  chofe  to  take  from  them  at  the  loweft  price.  Though 
the  colonifts  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power 
to  their  affiftance,  yet  it  was  net  to  be  expeCted,  that 
their  attachments  to  their  mother  country,  would  in- 
duce them  to  make  a vigorous  defence  againft  an  enemy 
that  might  pufc^n  end  to  their  diftreffes. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  ten  (hips  of  the  line,  force 
bomb-ketches,  and  frigates,  with  five  thoufand  land  forces, 
failed  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Guadalupe.  They 
appeared  before  the  town  cn  the  22d  of  January,  1759, 
and  the  next  day  bombarded  the  town  of  Baffe-Terre. 
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If  the  befiegers  had  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  & 

the  terror  they  had  fpread,  the  ifland  would  have  made  * „ 

a very  fhort  refiftance  : but  the  flownefs,  timidity,  and 
irrefolution  of  their  operations,  afforded  the  garrifon  and 
the  inhabitants  leifure  to  fortify  themfelves  in  a pafs  that 
was  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from  the  place.  From 
this  fpot  they  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  equally  diftrefted  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  want  of  provifions.  The  Englifh,  defpairing  of 
making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  colony  on  this  fide, 
proceed  to  attack  it  in  another  quarter,  known  by  the 
name  of  Grande-Terre.  It  was  defended  by  a fort 
called  Fort  Lewis,  which  made  lefs  refiftance  than  that 
of  BafTe-Ten-e,  which  furrendered  in  four  and  twenty- 
hours.  The  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  error 
they  had  before  fallen  into,  and  fuffered  the  fame  incon- 
veniences from  it.  The  event  of  the  expedition  began  to 
be  doubtful,  when  Barrington,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
command  at  the  death  of  Hopfon,  changed  the  plan  of 
operations.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the 
country,  and  re-imbarked  his  foldiers,  who  fucceffively 
attacked  the  houfes  and  villages  upon  the  coafts.  The 
ravages  they  committed,  obliged  the  colonies  to  fubmit. 

The  whole  ifland,  after  three  months  defence,  furrendered 
on  the  2 ill  day  of  April,  upon  honourable  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation. 

The  troops  that  had  obtained  this  vi&ory  did  not  en- 
gage in  this  expedition,  till  they  had  ineffhdlually  threat- 
ened Martinico.  Three  years  after,  Great- Britain  re- 
vived a defign  that  had  been  too  haftily  given  up,  but 
greater  preparations  and  more  effe&ual  means  were  em- 
ployed to  carry  it  into  execution.  On  the  16th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1762,  eighteen  battalions,  fent  from  Europe  and 
from  North- America,  under  the  command  of  general 
G 4 Monckton* 
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K Monckton,  .and  eighteen  ihips  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  admiral  Rodney,  appeared  before  the  capital  of  the 
iiland.  The  landing  of  the  troops  the  next  day  was  foon 
effe£ed,  without  difficulty,  and  without  lofs.  To  take 
poffeffion  of  the  eminences  that  were  fortified  and  de- 
fended by  Fort  Royal,  feemed  to  be  a matter  not  fo  ea- 
fily  accomplifhed.  Thefe  obftacles,  however,  were  after 
fome  warm  engagements  furmounted,  and  the  place  that 
would  foon  have  been  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  bombs,  ca- 
pitulated on  the  9th  of  February  j and  the  whole  colo- 
ny did  the  fame  on  the  13th.  It  is  probable  that  the 
profperity  of  Guadalupe,  under  the  Britifh  Govern- 
ment, contributed  to  bring  about  this  general  furrender  j 
which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  delayed  longer, 
Granada,  and  the  other  Leeward  iflands,  whether  fubjeft 
to  France,  or  which,  though  peopled  by  Frenchmen, 
were  neutral,  furrendered  themfelves  without  making  any 
refiftance. 

St.  Domingo,  the  only  poiTeffion  the  French  flill  re- 
tained in  the  great  Archipelago  of  America  was  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  ; and  its  lo'fs  feemed 
to  be  not  far  diftant.  If  it  had  not  even  been  known 
that  this  was  the  firft  conqueft  Great- Britain  would  at- 
tempt, yet  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  efcape 
its  avidity.  Would  this  ambitious  nation  have  checked 
the  career  of  its  own  fucceiies  fo  far  as  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  a conqueft  that  would  have  compleated  their 
profperity?  This  was  a point  that  feemed  not  to  be 
doubtful,  1 he  colony  was  generally  known  to  be  de- 
fenceless, and  therefore  incapable  of  making  the  leaft  re- 
iiftance,  They  were  fo  fenfible  of  their  weaknefs,  that 
they  feemed  difpofed  to,  furrender  as  foon  as  they  fliould 
be  fummoned  to  do  it° 

Tm 
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The  court  of  France  was  equally  aftonifhed  and B K 
alarmed  at  the  Ioffes  it  had  fuftained,  and  at  thofe  it , 
forefaw.  They  had  expected  fuch  an  obftinate  reftftance 
as  would  have  been  fuperior  to  every  attack.  The  defend- 
ants of  thofe  brave  adventures,  who  had  fettled  thefe  colo- 
nies, feemed  a rampart  fufficient  to  repel  all  the  forces 
of  the  Britifh  empire.  They  almoft  felt  a fecret  fatis- 
fadion  that  the  Englifh  were  diredting  their  efforts  to 
that  quarter.  The  minifter  had  infpired  the  nation  with 
the  fame  confidence  that  poffeffed  him,  and  it  was  the 
mark  of  a bad  citizen  to  (hew  the  leaft  uneafmefs. 

It  is  an  obfervation,  that  we  may  now  be  allowed  to 
make,  that  events,  which  have  once  happened,  will  hap- 
pen again.  A people  whofe  whole  fortunes  confift  in 
fields  and  paftures  will,  if  influenced  by  any  degree  of 
fpirit,  refolutely  defend  their  pofieffions.  The  harveft  of 
one  year  is  the  utmoft  they  can  lofe,  and  whatever  cala- 
mity they  may  experience,  does  not  diftrefs  them  to  fuch 
a degree  as  to  leave  them  without  hopes  of  recovery. 

The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  wealthy  cul- 
tivators of  thefe  colonies.  Whenever  they  take  up  arms, 
they  run  the  rifque  of  having  the  labours  of  their  whole 
lives  deftroyed,  their  flaves  carried  off,  and  all  the  hopes 
of  their  pofierity  either  loft  by  fire  or  plunder ; they 
therefore,  always  fubmit  to  the  enemy.  Though  fatis- 
fied  with  the  government  under  which  they  live,  they  are 
lefs  attached  to  its  glory  than  to  their  own  pofterity. 

The  example  of  the  firft  colonifts,  whofe  fidelity 
could  not  be  fhaken  by  the  moft  vigorous  attacks,  does 
not  weaken  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  The  objedt  of 
war  was  then  theacquifition  of  territory,  and  the  expulfion 
of  the  inhabitants  ; at  prefent,  a war  waged  againft  a co- 
lony, is  directed  only  againft  the  fovereign  of  it. 

The 
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The  plan  of  attacking  Martinico  was  laid  by  Mr, 
Pitt;  though  be  was  not  in  the  miniftry  when  it  was 
fubdued.  The  refrgnation  of  this  great  man  drew  the 
attention  of  Europe,  and  deferves  to  be  confldered  by 
every  one,  who  inveftigates  the  caufes  and  effeCls  of  po- 
litical revolutions.  An  hiftorian,  who  ventures  to  write 
tranfa&ions  of  his  own  age,  hath  feldom,  it  muft  be 
granted,  fufficient  lights  to  guide  him.  The  councils  of 
kings  are/o  fecret,  that  time  alone  can  gradually  with- 
draw the  veil  that  furrounds  them.  Their  minifters, 
faithful  depofitaries  of  what  they  have  been  intrufted 
with,  or  interefted  to  conceal  it,  explain  themfelves  no 
further  than  is  fufficient  to  mrflead  the  curious  inquirer, 
who  wifhes  to  difcover  them.  Whatever  penetration  he 
may  (hew,  in  tracing  thefource  and  connexion  of  events,, 
he  is  at  laft  reduced  to  conjecture.  If  his  conjectures 
happen  to  be  juft,  (till  he  is  ignorant  that  they  are  fo, 
or  cannot  depend  upon  them ; and  this  uncertainty  is 
fcarcely  more  fatisfaCtory  than  a total  ignorance.  He 
muft,  therefore,  wait  till  prudence  and  intereft,  freed 
from  the  reftraint  of  (ilence,  (hall  unfold  the  truth; ; till 
the  death  of  fome  great  perfons,  by  whom  he  may  have 
been  kept  in  awe,  (hall  fet  him  at  liberty ; in  a word,, 
till  fome  valuable  and  original  records  be  produced  for 
public  infpe&ion,  wherein  the  latent  fprings  on  which 
the  deftiny  of  nations  has  hung,  (hall  be  difcovered. 

These  reflections  fhould  fufpend  the  inquiries  of  the 
man  who  wants  only  to  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  political 
intrigues.  But  we  are  defirous  of  penetrating  into  the  foul 
of  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age,  and,  perhaps,  we  can 
never  do  it  with  greater  propriety.  The  moft  confpicuous 
aCtions  of  a man’s  life  only  are  transmitted  to  pofterity, 
which  will,  therefore,  be  deprived  of  a variety  of  fimple 

and 
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and  artlefs  details,  that  enlighten  the  mind  of  an  ob-  ? 
ferver,  who  lived  at  the  time  they  happened,  s_ 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  having  refcued  England  from  thedif- 
grace  it  had  been  expofed  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
arrived  to  a height  of  fuccefs  that  aftonifhed  all  the 
world . Whecher  he  forefaw  this,  or  not,  he  did  not  feem 
to  be  embar raffed  with  it,  and  refolved  to  carry  it  as  far 
as  he  could.  The  moderation  that  fo  many  ftatefmen 
had  affe&ed  before  him,  feemed  to  him  to  be  only  a pre- 
tence to  conceal  their  weaknefs  or  their  indolence.  He 
imagined  that  all  ftates  fhould  exert  their  power  to  the 
utmoft,  and  that  there  was  no  inftance  of  one  nation 
being  able  to  become  fuperior  to  another  and  not  effe&ing 
it.  The  parallel  that  he  drew  between  England  and 
France  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  He  perceived  with 
uneafinefs  that  the  power  England  founded  upon  a trade, 
which  fhe  might  and  would  lofe,  was  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  when  compared  with  the  power  of  her  rival ; which 
nature,  art,  and  particular  circumffances  had  raifed  to 
fuch  a degree  of  ftrength,  under  favourable  adminiftra- 
tion$,  as  had  made  all  Europe  tremble.  Senfible  of  this 
truth,  he,  therefore,  determined  to  deprive  France  of 
her  colonies,  and  by  confining  her  to  the  continent,  di- 
minifh  her  importance,  and  reduce  her  to  the  ffandard  of 
other  nations. 

The  means  neceffary  to  complete  this  project,  already 
fo  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  abfolutely  certain. 
Whilft  the  imagination  of  weak  minds  took  fhadows  for 
realities,  the  greateft  difficulties  appeared  trivial  to  him. 
Though  the  nation,  of  which  he  was  the  idol,  was  fome- 
times  alarmed  at  his  vaft  and  uncommon  engagements, 
he  was  not  in  the  leaft  difquieted  about  them  ; becaufe, 
in  his  eyes,  the  multitude  was  like  a torrent,  whofe 
courfe  he  knew  how  to  dired  which  way  he  would. 
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B x°  ^ Perfectly  indifferent  with  regard  to  fortune,  he  way 
i — _« ftill  more  fo  with  regard  to  power.  His  fucceffes  had 

made  his  adminiftration  abfolute.  With  the  people  he 
was  a republican,  with  the  nobles  and  the  lovereign  he 
was  a defpotic  minifter.  To  think  differently  from  him 
was  a mark  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  common  caufe. 

He  made  ufe  of  the  fuperiority  he  had  gained  with 
great  advantage,  in  ftirring  up  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Little  influenced  by  that  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which, 
diverting  itfelf  of  the  prejudices  of  national  glory,  to  in- 
tereft  itfelf  in  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  tries  every 
thing  by  the  principles  of  univerfal  reafon  ; he  kept  up  a 
violent  and  favage  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  which  he  called, 
and,  perhaps,  believed,  to  be  a love  of  his  country;  but 
when  traced  to  the  origin,  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  aftrong  averflon  from  a nation  he  wanted  to  opprefs. 

France  was  as  much  difcouraged  by  this  fpirit  of  in- 
veteracy, that  conftantiy  purfued  her,  as  by  the  diftrefies 
fhe  had  undergone.  The  diminution,  the  exhaufted 
rtate,  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  total  ruin  of  her  naval 
powers,  gave  her  a very  very  bad  profpeCI  for  the  future. 
The  expectation  that  a fortunate  fuccefs  by  land  might 
occafion  a change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  was  merely  ima- 
ginary. If  one  of  their  fquadrons  had  deftoyed  one  or 
feveral  of  thofe  of  her  rival,  the  Englifh  would  not  have 
renounced  any  of  their  claims.  This  is  a general  rule. 
Whenever  any  power  has  acquired  a very  determined 
fuperiority  at  fea,  it  can  never  lofe  it  in  the  courfe  of 
the  wrar ; more  particularly,  if  that  fuperiority  can  be 
traced  from  a dirtant  caufe,  and  efpecially  if  it  proceeds 
partly  from  the  chara&erof  the  nation.  The  fuperiority  of 
one  continent  above  another  depends  entirely  on  the  abi- 
lities of  a Angle  man,  and  may  be  loft  in  a moment : on 
the  contrary,  fuperiority  at  fea,  as  it  refults  from  the  vi- 
gilance 
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gilanceand  intereft  of  each  individual  in  the  ftate,  mull  B CK)  K 
always  increafe,  particularly,  when  it  is  encouraged  by  its  v f 

national  conftitution  : a fudden  invafion  can  alone  put  a 
flop  to  it. 

Nothing  but  a general  confederacy  could  have  reftored 
the  balance  of  power;  the  impoffibility  of  which  Mr. 

Pitt  plainly  faw.  He  knew  the  reflraints  by  which  Hol- 
land was  confined,  the  poverty  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
the  inexperience  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  little  regard 
that  feveral  of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the  interefts  of 
France.  He  was  conscious  alio  of  the  terror  which  the 
Englifh  forces  had  fpread  among  them  all,  the  miflruft 
they  entertained  of  each  other,  and  the  apprehenfion  that 
each  of  them  mull  have,  that  they  fhould  be  diftreffed  be- 
fore they  could  receive  affiftance. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  were  particularly  circumffanced. 

The  ravages  that  laid  wafie  the  French  colonies,  and 
which  every  day  increafed,  might  eafily  extend  to  the 
fettlements  of  the  Spaniards.  Whether  this  kingdom 
was  not,  or  would  not  be  fenfible  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  it,  its  ufual  indolence  accompanied  it  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  great  objedls.  At  length,  upon  a change 
of  minifter,  a new  fyftem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  en- 
deavoured to  put  a flop  to  this  feene  of  confufion ; but  it 
was  too  late.  His  overtures  were  received  with  a con- 
temptuous haughtinefs.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deliberately 
confidered  the  extent  of  his  power,  anfwered  every  pro- 
pofition  that  was  made,  in  the  following  manner  : I will 
UJlm  to  them,  faid  he,  when  you  have  taken  the  ‘Tower  of 
London  /word  in  land.  This  mode  of  expreffion  might 
difguft,  but  it  was  impofing. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  court  of 
France  thought  herfelf  obliged  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  that  of  Great-Britain.  Both  courts  were  equal- 

ir 
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Iy  apprehenfive,  and  with  good  reafon,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  oppofe  them.  He  confented  to  enter  into  a nego- 
tiation ; but  the  event  fhewed,  as  fenfible  politicians  had 
conjectured,  that  his  intention  was  not  to  continue  it. 
His  defign  was  only  to  furnifti  himfelf  with  fufticient  proofs 
of  the  engagements  that  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  had  entered  into  againft  Great-Britain,  and 
to  lay  them  before  his  country.  As  foon  as  he  had  gained 
this  intelligence,  he  broke  off  the  nogociation,  and  pro* 
pofed  declaring  war  againft  Spain.  The  fuperiority  of 
the  naval  power  of  England  above  that  of  both  thefe 
kingdoms,  and  the  affurance  he  had  that  it  would  be  in- 
finitely better  direded,  infpired  him  with  this  confi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  fyftem  appeared,  to  diftinguifhed  politicians* 
the  only  important,  and  indeed,  the  only  reafonable 
fyftem.  The  Englifh  nation  had  contracted  fuch  a load 
of  debt,  that  it  could  neither  free  Jtfelf  from  it,  nor  fup- 
port  it,  without  opening  to  itfelf  new  fources  of  opu- 
lence. Europe,  tired  out  with  the  grievances  Great- 
Britain  had  made  her  fubmit  to,  waited  impatiently  for 
an  opportunity  to  difable  her  oppreffor  from  continuing 
them.  The  houfe  of  Bourbon  could  not  but  preferve  a 
ftrong  refentment  for  the  injuries  it  had  fuffered,  and  for 
the  Ioffes  it  had  fuftained  ; it  could  not  but  make  fecret 
preparations,  and  gradually  work  up  a fpirit  of  revenge 
to  which  a combination  of  all  its  forces  might  infure 
fuccefs.  Thefe  motives  obliged  Great-Britain,  though 
a commercial  power,  to  aggrandize  itfelf  for  its  fupport. 
This  cruel  neceflity  was  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  coun- 
cil of  George  the  3d  as  Mr.  Pitt  defired.  Moderation 
appeared  to  him  a work  of  weaknefs  or  of  infatuation, 
perhaps,  of  treachery;  and  he  refigned  his  poft,  becaufe 
he  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  declared  enemy  of  Spain. 

May 
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May  we  venture  to  form  a conjedlure  ? The  Englifh  ® ® 
miniftry  plainly  faw  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
avoiding  a war  ; but  equally  tired  out  and  difgraced  by  the 
power  Mr. Pitt  had  affumed,  they  were  defircus  of  reftoring 
that  fpirit  of  equality  which  is  the  fpring  of  a republican 
government.  Defpairing  of  being  able  to  raife  themfelves 
upon  a level  with  a man  of  fo  much  diftinguifhed  merit, 
or  of  making  him  ftoop  to  them,  they  united  their  en- 
deavours to  ruin  him.  As  they  found  they  could  not 
fucceed  by  open  attacks,  they  had  recourfe  to  more  art- 
ful methods.  They  attempted  to  four  his  temper ; the 
natural  fire  of  his  character  laid  him  open  to  fucha  fnare, 
and  he  fell  into  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  refigned  from  caprice, 
he  deferves  to  be  ctnfured  for  not  having  fuppreffed  or 
maftered  it.  If  he  hoped,  by  this  expedient,  to  humble 
his  enemies,  he  fhewed,  that  he  had  a greater  knowledge 
of  affairs  than  men.  If,  as  he  afferted,  he  tefigned,  be- 
caufe  he  would  no  longer  be  refponfible  for  meafures  he 
did  not  guide,  it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  more 
ftrongly  attached  to  his  own  perfonal  glory,  than  to  the 
intereft  of  his  country.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
caufe  of  his  refignation,  nothing  but  the  blindeft,  mod 
unjuft,  and  moft  violent  partiality  can  venture  to  affert, 
that  his  virtues  and  abilities  were  merely  the  effect  of 
chance. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  firft  ftep  the  new  mi- 
Jiiftry  took  was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt; 
and  this  was  a kind  of  homage  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  him.  It  was  thought  neceffary  to  declare  war  againft 
Spain,  and  the  Weft  Indies  were  to  be  the  fcene  of 
thefe  new  hcftilities.  Experience  had  already  difcou- 
raged  them  from  making  any  attempts  on  the  continent 
of  America,  and  all  their  views  were  turned  towards 
Cuba,  Men  of  fenfe  and  underftanding  perceived  that 
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^the  taking  of  this  ifland  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  apprehenfion  of  vengeance  from  the  other  colonies. 
By  this  ftep  the  empire  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico  would 
be  fecured ; the  enemy*  whole  riches  arofe  principally 
from  the  duties  laid  upon  goods,  would  be  deprived  of 
all  its  refources  : the  whole  commerce  of  the  continent 
would  be  feized  upon,  and  the  inhabitants  would  chufe 
rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to  the  conqueror  of  their 
country,  than  give  up  thofe  commodities  they  had  been 
ufed  to  receive  from  Europe.  Befides,  that  the  power 
of  Spain  would  be  fo  much  reduced  by  thefe  Ioffes,  that 
it  would  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  any  terms. 

Agreeable  to  this  idea,  a fleet,  confifting  of  nine* 
teen  lhips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  with  10,000  troops  on  board, 
which  were  to  be  joined  by  4000  more  from  North* 
America,  fet  fail  for  the  Havannah.  To  arrive  at  this 
formidable  place,  it  was  determined  to  pafs  through  the 
old  ftreight  of  Bahama,  not  fo  long  in  extent,  though 
more  dangerous  than  the  new  one.  The  obftacles  that 
were  to  be  expected  in  this  navigation  little  known,  and 
too  little  attended  to,  were  fuccefsfully  furmounted,  in  a 
manner  worthy  the  reputation  that  Admiral  Pocock  had 
acquired.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1762,  he  arrived  at  the 
place  wdiere  he  was  deftined  ; and  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  effe&ed  without  any  oppofition,  at  thediftance 
of  fix  leagues  eaftward  of  thofe  dreadful  fortifications  that 
were  to  be  taken. 

The  operations,  by  land,  were  not  fo  well  conduced 
as  thofe  by  fea.  If  Albemarle,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  army,  had  been  a man  of  abilities,  equal  to  the  com- 
miflion  he  was  intruffed  with,  he  would  have  begun  his 
attack  by  the  city.  7 he  fingle  wall  that  covers  it,  could 
not  have  held  out  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  It  is  pro- 

bable* 
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bable,  that  the  generals,  the  council,  and  the  regency, B 
who  muft  infallibly  have  fallen  into  hfs  hands,  after  a fuc- 
cefs  that  might  fo  eafily  have  been  obtained,  would  have 
refolved  to  . capitulate  for  the  Moro.  At  all  events,  he 
would  have  thus  prevented  the  fort  from  receiving  3ny 
afliftance  or  provifions  that  were  fupplied  from  the  city 
during  the  fiege,  and  have  fecured  the  moft  likely  means 
to  reduce  it  in  a very  fhort  time. 

The  plan  he  purfued  of  beginning  his  operations.,  by 
the  attack  of  the  Moro,  expofed  him  to  great  diflrefles. 

1 he  water  that  was  near  him  was  unwholefome,  and  he 
found  himfelf  under  a neceffity  of  procuring  fome  at 
three  leagues  diflance  from  his  camp.  As  the  Hoops 
that  were  fent  for  this  purpofe  might  be  attacked,  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  pofc  a body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  on 
the  eminence  of  Arofligny,  at  a-  quarter  of  a league’s 
diflance  from  the  town,  in  order  to  protedl  them.  This 
body  of  troops  entirely  detached  from  the  army,  and 
which  could  not  be  withdrawn  or  fupported  but  by  fea, 
was  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  cut  off. 

Albemarle,  who  might  have  judged  of  the  difpofition 
of  the  enemy  from  their  not  moldfing  the  troops  polled 
at  Arofligny,  fhould  have  placed  another  body  of  men 
upon  the  public  road  leading  to  the  city,  ' By  this  flep 
he  would  have  been  able  almoft  to  furround  it ; he  would 
mofl  Undoubtedly  have  diflreffed  it  by  famine,  prevented 
all  removal  of  effedls  into  the  country,  and  opened  a lefs 
dangerous  communication  with  Arofligny,  than  by  the 
detachments  he  was  conflantly  obliged  to,  fend,  in  ofder 
to  fupport  this  advanced  body  of  troops. 

The  fiege  of  the  Moro  was  carried  on  without  open- 
ing -the  trenches.  . The  foldiers  advanced  towards  the 
ditch,  and  were  covered  only  with  barrels  of  flints,  which 
were,  at  length,  exchanged  for  fades  of  cotton,  that 
Vol.  III.  H were 
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K were  taken  out  of  fome  merchant  {hips  arrived  from  Ja- 
maica. This  want  of  forefight  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  always  of  great  value,  but  more 
efpecially  fo,  in  a climate,  where  difeafes  and  fatigues 
caufe  fo  great  a confumption  of  them. 

The  Englifh  general,  having  loft  a great  part  of  his 
army,  and  finding  the  neceffity,  for  want  of  troops,  of 
reimbarking  in  a few  days,  determined  to  attempt  ftorm- 
ing  the  town  ; but  a large  and  deep  ditch,  cut  in  the 
rock,  was  firft  to  be  pafied,  and  no  preparations  had 
been  made  to  fill  it  up. 

If  the  faults  of  the  Englifh  were  very  conftderable, 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  greater.  Though  ap- 
prized above  a month  before  that  war  had  commenced 
between  the  two  nations,  they  were  not  rouzed  from 
their  lethargy.  The  enemy  was  already  upon  their  coafts, 
and  they  had  made  no  provifions  of  balls  of  a proper 
fize  for  their  cannons,  nor  of  cartridges ; neither  had 
they  one  fingle  gun,  or  even  a firelock  fit  to  make  ufe 
of. 

The  great  number  of  officers,  of  the  land  and  fea 
fervice,  who  were  at  the  Havannah,  occafioned,  during 
fome  days  of  the  fiege,  a great  uncertainty  in  the  refolu- 
tions  that  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  the  befiegers. 

Three  {hips  of  war  were  funk,  to  flop  up  the  en- 
trance into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  could  not  pafs* 
The  road  into  the  harbour  was  by  this  means  damaged, 
and  three  great  {hips  loft,  without  any  reafon. 

The  moft  common  prudence  would  have  fuggefted 
that  the  twelve  men  of  war  that  were  at  the  Havannah, 
fhould  have  been  got  ready  to  fail.  They  could  not  ppf- 
fibly  be  of  any  fervice  in  defending  the  place,  and  it  was 
a matter  of  fome  confluence  to  fave  them.  But  this 
was  negle<fted.  Neither  did  they  think  of  felting  them 
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on  fire,  although  this  was  the  only  way  left  to  prevent  B 0 0 K 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  t . * ..j 

The  deflrudtion  of  the  body  of  Englilh  troops,  polled 
at  Arofiigny,  where  they  could  not  receive  any  affiHance, 
might  have  been  eafily  efie&ed.  This  check  would  have 
put  the  befiegers  to  feme  difficulty  in  procuring  water, 
would  have  deprived  them  of  men,  intimidated  them,  re- 
tarded their  plan  of  operations,  and  infpired  the  Spanifii 
forces  with  fome  degree  of  confidence.  But  far  from 
making  fo  eafy  an  attempt,  they  did  not  attack,  even  in 
the  open  part  of  the  country,  any  of  the  Englifli  de- 
tachments, though  compofed  entirely  of  infantry,  and 
which  might  have  been  oppofed  by  a regiment  of  dra- 
goons and  a great  number  of  militia  that  were  provided 


with  horfes.' 

The  communication  of  the  city  with  the  internal 
.parts  of  the  country  was  fcarcely  even  interrupted,  and 
yet  none  of  thofe  who  had  a ftiare  in  the  adminiHration, 
ever  thought  of  conveying  the  treafure  of  the  king  into 
the  inland  parts,  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

The  laft  inftatice  of  negledt  ferved  to  complete  the 
whole.  In  the  middle  of  the  ditch  had  been  left  a piece  of 
a rock,  terminating  in  a point,  and  Handing  by  itfelf. 
The  Englifh  placed  upon  this  a few  tottering  planks, 
which  reached  from  the  breach  to  the  counter-fcarp.  A 
fergeant,  with  fifteen  men,  palled  over  them  at  one  in 
the  afternoon ; and  concealed  themfelves  among  fome 
Hones  that  had  fallen  down.  They  were  followed  by  a 
company  of  grenadiers,  and  fome  foldiers.  When  they 
had  collected  about  a hundred  men,  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  they  got  upon  the  breach,  under  Ho  apprehe-nfion 
of  being  difeovered,  and  found  no  men  placed  there  to 
defend  it.  Valafco,  indeed,  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
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B 00  K pened,  hafiened  to  fave  the  place;  but  he  was  killed  rn 
i - J i coming  up,  and  his  death  putting  the  Spanifli  troops 
that  followed  him  into  confufion,  they  furrendered  to  a 
handful  of  men.  The  negleci  of  placing  a centinel  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  lodged  upon  the  ditch, 
occafioncd  this  event.  A few  days  after,  a capitulation 
was  entered  into,  for  the  city,  for  all  the  places  of  the 
colony,  and  for  the  whole  ifland.  Independent  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  victory  in  itfelf,  the  conquerors 
found  in  the  Havannah  about  forty- five  (h)  millions  of 
filver,  and  other  valuable  effects,  which  fully  indemni- 
fied them  for  the  expences  of  the  expedition. 

Advan-  The  lofs  of  Cuba,  the  center  of  the  power  of  Spain, 
cured  ^to  *n  tne  new  world,  made  peace  as  neceflary  to  the  court 
Great  Bri-  of  Madrid, -as  it  could  poffibly  be  to  that  of  France, 
iflands  by G w^°^e  diftrefies  were  • now  brought  to  the  highdb 
the  peace,  pitch. 

The  Englifii  miniflry,  at  that  time,  confented  to  a 
peace;  but  itfeemeu  a matter  of  much  difficulty  to  fettle 
the  conditions.  The  fuccefies  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
aftonifiiing  in  North  and- South  America.  But,  however 
ambitious  file  might  be,  fhe  could  not  flatter  herfelf  with 
the  hopes  of  retaining  all  the  conquefts  file  had  made.  It 
was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  file  would  give  up  the  pof- 
feffions  file  had  gained  in  North  America,  as  the  advantages 
file  might  expedt  from  them  were  diftant,  inconfiderable 
and  uncertain  ; and  that  file  would  be  content  with  re- 
ferving  to  herfelf  the  fugar  colonies  fhe  had  lately  acquired, 
which  the  ftate  of  her  finances  feemed  more  particularly 
to  require.  The  increafe  of  her  cufioms,  that  was  a ne- 
cefiary  confequence  of  fuch  a fyfiem,  would  have  piocured 
her  the  beft  finking  fund  that  could  be  conceived,  and 
which  miift  have  been  fo  much  the  more  agreeable  to  the 

nation. 
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nation,  as  it  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  ex  pence  B °x°  K 
of  the  French.  This  advantage  would'  have  been  attend-  v— v— - J 
ed  with  three  others  very  confiderable.  It  would,  in  the 
firft  place,  have  deprived  a rival  power,  and  formidable 
notwithftanding  the  faults  it  had  committed,  of  its  richeft 
branch  of  trade.  Secondly,  it  would  have  contributed  to 
weaken  this  power,  from  the  neceftity  that  it  would  have 
forced  it  to  of  defending  Canada ; a colony,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  fituation,  muft  be  detrimental  to  a na- 
tion that  had  long  negledted  its  marine.  Daftly,  it  would 
have  kept  New  England  in  a clofer  and  more  abfolute  de- 
pendance  on  the  mother  country,  a part  of  America  that 
would  always  want  to:  be  fupported  againft  a reftlefs, 
adtive  and  warlike  neighbour. 

But  though  the  council  of  George  the  3d  fhould  have 
thought  it  ne'cefiary  to  reftore  to  its  enemies  a bad  coun- 
try of  the  continent,  and  to  referve  to  itfelf  the  moft  va- 
luable iflands,  yet  they  ' would  not,  perhaps,  have  ven- 
tured to  adopt  fo  fenfible  a meafure.  In  other  countries  8 
the. faults  of  the  minifters  are  imputed  only  to  themfelves, 


or  to  their  kings,  who  punifti  them  for  their  mifconduch 
In  England,  the  errors  of  adminiftraticn  are  generally 
the  errors  of  the  nation,  who  inftft  upon  obedience  to 
their  will,  though  guided  by  caprice, 

The  Englifti,  who  have  complained  of  the  terms  of 
the  laft  peace,  when  they  have  been  ftiewn  how  far  fhort 
they  fell  of  the  advantages  they  expedled  from  them, 
had,  however,  in  fome  meafure,  di&ated  thofe  very  terms 
themfelves  by  the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  either  pre- 
vious to,  or  during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had 
committed  fome  outrages  and  the  lavages  many  :adls 
of  cruelty  in  the  Friglifh  colonies.  The  peaceable  in- 
habitants, terrified  at  the  diftreftes  they  fuffered,  and 
more  fo.  at  thofe  they  feared,  had  caufed  their  cla- 
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BOOK  mours  to  be  heard  even  in  Europe.  Their  eorrefpon- 


dents,  interefted  to  obtain  them  a fpeedy  and  powerful 


redrefs,  had  aggravated  their  complaints.  Thofe  writers, 
who  eagerly  lay  hold  of  every  circumftanee,  that  can 
render  the  French  nation  odious,  had  loaded  it  with  every 
Ipecies  of  inve&ive.  The  people,  exafperated  by  the  report 


of  the  fhocking  fcenes  that  were  perpetually  prefented  to 


its  imagination,  wifhed  to  fee  a flop  put  to  thefe 
barbarities. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  colo- 


nies, fatisfied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their  own  com- 
merce, and  gaining  a part  of  that  of  their  enemies,  were 
very  quiet.  Far  from  wifhing  the  conqueft  of  their 
neighbours  fettlements,  they  rather  dreaded  it,  con- 
fidering  it  as  deftru&ive  to  themfelves,  though  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation.  The  lands  of  the  French  are  fo 
much  better  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  that  no  competition 
could  poffibly  have  taken  place.  Their  allies  were  of 
the  fame  opinion  and  followed  the  example  of  their  mo- 
deration. 

The  confequence  of  fo  contrary  a plan  of  conduct 
was,  that  the  nation  was  extremely  indifferent  about  the 
fugar  colonies,  but  very  anxious  to  acquire  what  they 
wanted  in  North  America.  The  miniftry,  which,  in 
England,  can  never  fupport  its  authority  againft  the  peo- 
ple, or,  at  leaft,  cannot  long  maintain  itfelf  fuccefsfully 
againfl  its  general  odium,  turned  all  their  views  to  this 
objedl,  and  found  France  and  Spain  readily  difpofed  to. 
adopt  fuch  a fyflem.  The  courts  of  Madrid  and  France 
gave  up  to  the  Englifh  all  their  former  poffeffions,  from 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffifippi.  Befides  this, 
France  ceded  the  iflands  of  Granada  and  Tobago,  and 
confented  that  the  Englifh  fhould  keep  the  iflands  of  St* 
Vincent  and  Dominica,  provided  that,  on  her  part,  fhe 
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might  appropriate  St.  Lucia  to  herfelf.  On  thefe  condi-  B O O 
tions,  the  conquerors  reftored  to  the  allied  powers  all  the  \ ^ 
conquefts  they  had  made  in  America. 

From  this  time  England  loft  the  opportunity,  which, 
perhaps,  may  never  return,  of  feizing  the  ports  and  making 
itfelf  mafter  of  the  fources  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  new 
world.  Mexico  was  in  its  power,  as  the  Englifh  only  were 
in  pofleffion  of  the  gulph  that  opens  the  way  to  it. 

So  valuable  a continent  muft,  therefore,  foon  have  be- 
come their  property.  It  might  have  been  gained  over, 
either  by  the  offers  of  an  eafier  government,  or  by  the 
flattering  hopes  of  liberty  : the  Spaniards  might  have  been 
induced  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country, 
which  only  took  up  arms  to  diftrefs  its  colonies,  and 
not  to  pr&tedi  them  ; and  the  Indians  might  have  been 
tempted  to  break  the  chains  that  enflaved  them  to  an  ar- 
bitrary government.  The  whole  face  of  America  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  entirely  changed,  and  the  Englifh 
more  free  and  rriore  equitable  than  other  monarchical 
powers,  could  not  but  be  benefited  by  refcuing  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  oppreflions  they  fuffered  in  the  new 
world,  and  by  removing  the  injuries  this  opprefiion  has 
occafidned  to  Europe  in  particular. 

All  thofe  fubje&s,  who  are  facrificed  to  the  feverity, 
oppreifion  and  deceit  of  our  governments  ; all  thofe  fami- 
lies that  are  ruined  by  the  raifing  of  foldiers,  by  the  ra- 
vages of  armies,  by  the  loans  for  carrying  on  war,  and 
by  the  infractions  of  peace  ; all  men  born  to  think  and 
live  as  men,  inftead  of  obeying  and  becoming  fubjeCt  like 
brutes,  would  have  gladly  taken  refuge  in  thofe  coun- 
tries. Thefe,  as  well  as  a multitude  of  Workmen,  with- 
out employment ; of  hufbandmen  without  land  ; of  men. 
of  fcience  without  any  occupation ; and  numbers  ofdi- 
flrefledand  unfortunate  perfons,  would  have  fled  into  thefe 
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•K  regions,  which  receive  only  juft  and  civilized  inhabitants* 
to  render  them  happy.  Above  all,  the  peafants  of  the 
north,  ftaves  to  the  nobility  who  trample  upon  them, 
would  certainly  have  been  invited  there.  Thofe  Ruffian 
peafants,  I mean,  who  are  employed  as  executioners  to 
torture  the  human  race,  inftead  of  tilling  and  fertilizing 
the  earth.  Numbers  of  them  would  certainly  have  been 
loft  in  thefe  tranfmigrations,  through  extenfive  feas,  into 
foreign  climates ; but  this  would  have  been  an  infinitely 
lefs  evii  than  that  of  a tyranny,  working-  by  How  and 
artful  means,  and  facrificing  fo  many  people  to  the  wills  of 
a fin  all  number  of  men.  In  a word,  the  Englifh  would 
be  much  more  glorioufly  employed  in  fupporting  and  fa- 
vouring fo  happy  a revolution,  than  in  tormenting  them- 
felves  in  defence  of  a liberty,  that  excites  the  envy  of 
all  kings,  and  which  they  endeavour,  by  every  method, 
to  undermine  and  deftroy. 

This  is  a wilh  which  though  founded  on  juftice  and 
humanity,  is  yet,  alas  1 vain  in  itfelf,  as  it  leaves  no- 
thing but  fruitlefs  concern  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
formed  it.  Muft  then  the  defires  of  the  virtuous  man, 
for  the  profperity  of  the  world,  be  for  ever  loft,  whilft 
thofe  of  the  ambitious  and  extravagant  are  fo  often  fa- 
voured and  fuccefsful  ? 

Since  war  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  evil,  why 
does  it  not  run  through  every  fpecies  of  calamity  that  it 
may,  at  length,  tend  to  procure  fome  good.  But  what 
has  been  the  confequence  of  the  laft  war,  one  of  thofe 
that  has  been  the  moft  diftrefsful  to  the  human  race  ? It 
has  occafioned  ravages  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
and  has  coft  Europe  alone  above  a million  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Thofe  who  were  not  its  vi&ims,  are  now  op- 
prefled  by  it,  and  their  pofterity  will  long  groan  under  the 
weight  of  the  enormous  taxes  it  has  given  rife  to.  The 
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nation,  whom  viXory  attended  in  all  parts,  ftill  feels B 
the  wounds  by  which  its  triumphs  were  obtained.  Its 
public  debt,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  did 
not  exceed  1,617,087,060  livres,(7J  arofe,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace,  to  3,330,000,000  livres,(«)  for 
which  it  muft  pay  an  intereft  of  1 1 1 ,577,490  livres  (n) 
But  let  us  now  take  our  leave  of  war.  Let  us  conft- 
fider  by  what  means  the  nations,  who  have  divided  the 
great  Archipelago  of  America,  that  has  been  the  origin 
of  fo  many  quarrels  and  negociations,  and  has  given  rife 
to  fot  many  reflexions,  have  been  able  to  raife  it  to  a 
pitch  of  of  opulence,  that  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  confidered  as  the  firfl:  caufe  of  all  the  great  events  that 
at  prefent  difturb  the  peace  of  the  globe. 

(l)  70,74.7,558/.  17 s.  6d. 

(m)  145,687,500/. 

(n)  4,881,515/.  3 s-  9*' 


End  of  the  Tenth  Book. 
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The  Europeans  go  into  Africa  to  pur  chafe  faves  to  cultivate 
the  Caribhees.  The  manner  of  conducing  this  jpecies  of  com- 
merce. Produce  accruing  from  the  labour  of  the  faves. 


(^•ERTAIN  reftlefs  fugitives,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  had  either  been  difgraced  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, or  ruined  by  their  own  debaucheries  ; in  this  Rate  of 
defperation,  formed  a defign  of  attacking  Spanilh  or  Por- 
tuguefe  (hips  that  were  richly  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
new  world.  Some  defert  iflands,  whofe  lituation  infured 
fuccefs  to  thefe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for  a place  of  ren- 
dezvous to  thefe  robbers,  and  foon  became  their  country. 
Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the  mafTacre  of  a 
plain  and  unfufpedting  people,  who  had  received  and 
treated  them  with  humanity  ; and  the  civilized  nations, 
of  which  thefe  Buccaneers  were  the  refufe,  adopted  this 
execrable  fcheme  without  hefitation ; which  was  imme- 
diately put  in  execution.  It  then  became  neceffary  to 
confider  what  advantages  might  accrue  from  fo  many  en- 
ormities. Gold  and  filver,  which  were  ftill  looked  upon 
as  the  foie  valuable  productions  to  be  derived  from  Ame- 
rica, had  either  never  exifted  in  feveral  of  thefe  new  ac- 

quifitions. 
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quifmons,  or  not  in  fufficient  quantities  to  expert  any  BOOK. 

confiderable  emoluments  from  working  the  mines.  Certain  t . * 

fpeculative  men,  lefs  blinded  by  their  prejudices  than  the 
multitude  generally  are,  imagined,  that  a foil  and  climate, 
fo  totally  different  from  ours,  might  either  furnifh  us  with 
commodities,  to  which  we  were  flrangers,  or  which  we 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price  : they, 
therefore,  determined  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  culture 
of  them.  There  were  fome  obftacles,  apparently  infur* 
mountable  to  the  execution  of  this  plan.*  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  now  entirely  deftroyed, 
and  had  they  not  been  fo,  the  Weaknefs  of  their  conftitu- 
tions,  their  habits  of  eafe  and  indolence,  and  invincible 
averfion  from  labour,  would  fcafcely  have  rendered  them 
fit  inftruments  to  execute  the  defigns  of  their  opprefllbrs. 

Thefe  barbarians  too,  born  in  a temperate  clime,  could 
not  fupport  the  irkfome  toils  of  agriculture,  under  a burn* 
ing  and  unwholefome  fky.  Self-intereft,  ever  fruitful  in 
expedients,  devifed  the  plan  of  feeking  cultivators  in 
Africa,  a country  in  which  the  abominable  and  inhuman 
cuftomof  felling  its  inhabitants  hath  ever  prevailed. 

Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  conne&ed  to  Alia  by  a /phe  Euro- 
narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues,  called  the  ifth-  Pcan^|°. 
mus  of  Suez.  This  natural  and  political  boundary  to  Ca,  in 

the  ocean,  muft  fooner  or  later  break  down,  by  that  ten-  fea,rfh  of 
. . J cultivators, 

dency  it  is  obferved  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  ftraits 

eaftward.  This  great  penini'ula,  cut  by  the  equator  into 
two  unequal  parts,  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  one  of 
whofe  tides  fronts  the  eaft,  the  other  the  north,  and  the 
third  the  weft. 

The  eaftern  fide,  which  extends  to  Suez,  as  far  as  the  Opinions 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  wafhed  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  concerning 
T,  . . - , , , the  eaftern 

ocean.  1 he  interior  parts  of  the  country  are  but  little  coaft  cf 

known,  and  what  is  known,  can  neither  excite  the  mer-  Africa. 

cenary 
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cenary  views  of  the  trader,  the  curiofity  of  the  traveller, 
nor  the  humanity  of  the  philofopher.  Even  the  miffionaries, 
after  having  made  fome  progrefs  in  thefe  countries,  efpe- 
ciallyTn  Abyffinia,  totally  difcouraged  by  the  treatment 
they  met  with,  have  abandoned  this  people  to  their  in- 
conftancy  and  perfidy.  The  coafts  are  in  general  only 
dreadful  rocks,  or  awafte  of  dry  and  burning  fand.  Thofe 
portions,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  are  parcelled  out 
among  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  Arabs,  the  Portuguefe 
and  the  Dutch.  Their  commerce,  whicn  confifts  ttnly 
in  a little  ivory  or  gold,  and  fome  flaves,  is  conne&ed 
with  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  northern  fide,  which  extends  from  the  ifthmus  of 
Suez  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  is  bounded  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, On  this  fide,  nine  hundred  leagues  of  coaft 
are  occupied  by  Egypt,  and  by  the  country,  which  has 
for  feveral  centuries  been'  known  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
bary. 

Egypt,  which  was  the  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences, 
of  commerce  and  government,  offers  nothing  that  can  re- 
call to  our  remembrance  the  idea  of  its  former  greatnefsf 
Bending  under  the^yoke  of  defpotifm,  which  the  ignorance 
and  luperftition  of  the  Turks  have  impofed  on  her,  the 
only  intercourfe  fhe  feems  to  have  with,  foreign  nations, 
by  the  ports  of  Damietta  and  of  Alexandria,  ferves  only 
to  render  them  witneffes  of  her  total  declenfion  and  ruin. 


The  fate  of  ancient  Lybia,  now  Barbary,  is  no  lefs 
wonderful.  The  early  periods  of  this  extenfive  country 
are  involved  in  the  greatefl  obfcurity.  The  cloud  began 
to  bedifpelled  at  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians.  Thefe 
merchants,"  originally  of  Phoenician  extraction,  about  an 
hundred  and  thirty-feven  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  built  a city,  whole  territory,  at  firft,  very  li- 
mitted,  in  procefs  of  time,  extended  to  all,  that  country, 

, known 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  af-  B O^O  K 
terwards  much  further.  Spain,  and  the  greateft  part  of  v 
the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  fell  under  its  domi- 
nion. Many  other  kingdoms  muft  manifelily  have  ferved 
to  aggrandize  this  enormous  power,  when  her  ambitious 
views  interfered  with  thofe  of.  Rome.  At  the  time  of 
this  dreadful  collifion,  a war  between  thefe  two  nations 
was  inftantly  kindled,  fo  obftinate  and  violent,  that  it 
was  eafy  to  forefee  it  would  not  terminate,  but  in  the 
utter  deflrmftion  of  the  one  or  the  other.  That  Hate, 
which  was  now  in  the  height  of  its  republican  and  pa- 
triotic principles,  after  the  moll  Ikillful  and  the  mod: 
ftubborn  engagements,  obtained  a deciftve  fuperiority 
over  that  which  was  corrupted  by  its  riches.  The  com- 
mercial people  became  the  Ilaves  of  the  warlike  power. 

The  conquerors  maintained  themfelves  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  their  conquefts,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried  on  by  their 
original  impetupfity  beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  of  which 
they  were  mailers,  palled  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and, 
like  an  inundation,  difrufed  themfelves  over  the  country 
of  Lybia,  Thefe  barbarians  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferved  the  advantages  they  had  acquired  by  their  irrup- 
tions, if  they  had  kept  up  that  military  fpirit  which  their 
king,  Genferic,  had  infpired  them  with.  But  with  this 
barbarian,  who  was  not  deltitute  of  genius,  this  fpirit 
became  extindl ; military  difcipline  was  relaxed,  and 
the  government  which  relied  only  on  this  bafis,  was  over- 
thrown. Belifarius  furprized  thefe  people  in  this  con- 
fufion,  extirpated  them,  and  re- eftablilhed  the  empire  in 
its  ancient  privileges.  But  this  revolution  was  only  mo- 
mentary. Great  men,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  ma- 
turity a rifing  nation,  cannot  impart  youth  and  vigour  to 
ancient  and  decayed  people. 


In 
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B XI°  K lN  thC  feventh  centur)rj  th€  Saracens,  formidable  by 

* r-‘_  » ^eir  inftitutions  and  their  fuccefs,  armed  with  the  fword 

and  with  the  coran,  obliged  the  Romans,  weakened  by 
their  divifions,  to  repafs  the  feas,  and  augmented  that  vaft 
dominion  Mohammed  had  juft  founded  with  fo  much 
glory,  with  the  acceflion  of  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
The  Caliphs  lieutenants  afterwards  ftripped  their  mafters 
of  the  rich  fpoils,  and  eredted  the  provinces,  committed 
to  their  care,  into  independent  ftates. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  when  the  Mohammedans  of  Algiers, 
who  were  afraid  of  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  in- 
vited the  Turks  to  their  aftiftance.  The  Porte  fent  Bar- 
barofia,  who  at  ftrft  protedled,  but  in  the  end  enflaved 
them.  The  Baffas  who  fucceeded  him,  and  were  the 
governors  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.,  both  conquered  and  op- 
preffed  cities,  exercifed  a tyranny,  which  very  fortunately 
was  carried  to  fuch  an  height,  that  from  its  excefs  it  muft 
neceffarily  terminate  in  its  own  deftru&ion  ; and  the  fame 
violent  meafures  that  fupported  it,  were  exerted  in  de- 
livering the  people  from  it.  One  circumftance,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  three  ftates 
adopted  the  fame  kind  of  government,  which  is  a fpecies 
of  ariftocracy.  The  chief,  who  under  the  title  of  Dey, 
governs  the  republic,  is  elected  by  the  foldiery,  which  is 
always  Turkifh,  and  conftitutes  the  only  nobility  of  the 
country.  1 Ivefe  eledfions  are  feldoaa  made  by  the  fol- 
diery without  bioodfhed,  and  it  is  a common  thing  for  a 
man,  who  has  been  eledled  in  the  mid  ft  of  riot  and 
daughter,  to  be  afterwards  aflaffinated  by  a reftlefs  fac- 
tion, who  defign  either  to  fecure  that  diftin  ion  for  them- 
felves,  or  to  fell  it  for  their  advancement.  The  empire 
of  Morocco,  which  has  fucceftively  fwallowed  up  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez,  of  Tablet,  and  of  Sus,  becaufe  it  is 

hereditary 
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hereditary  in  a national  family,"  is,  however,  fubje&ed  to  B O 
the  fame  revolutions.  The  enormities  of  the  princes  and 
the  people  are  the  primary  caufe  of  this  inftability. 

The  interior  parts  of  Barbary  are  full  of  Arabs,  who 
are  what  men  in  the  primitive  ages  muft  have  been, 
fhepherds  in  a wandering  and  unfettled  ftate.  Cuftoms, 
which  are  difguftful  to  our  effeminate  manners,  are  con- 
fidered  by  them  either  as  great  or  fimple,  reflating  from 
the  dictates  of  nature.  When  the  moft  illuftrious  among 
the  Arabians  intend  to  receive  a ftranger  with  marks  of 
diftin&ion,  they  go  themfelves  in  fearch  of  the  choieeft 
lamb  of  their  flocks,  flay  it  with  their  own  hands,  and 
like  the  patriarchs  of  Moles,  or  the  heroes  of  Homer,  cut  it 
in  pieces,  whiift  their  wives  are  occupied  in  the  other  pre- 
parations of  the  feftival.  The  children  of  the  moft  di- 
ftinguifhed  men  among  them,  even  of  Scheiks  and  Emirs, 
tend  the  family  flocks.  The  boys  and  girls  have  no  other 
employment  during  their  tender  years. 

These  are  not  the  happy  manners  of  thofe  who  live 
in  towns  or  inhabit  the  fea-lhore.  Equally  2verfe  from 
the  toils  of  agriculture  and  from  the  more  fedentary  arts, 
they  are  become  pirates.  At  firft,  they  contented  them- 
felves with  ravaging  the  vaft  and  fertile  plains  of  Spain, 
They  furprifed  in  their  beds  the  indolent  inhabitants  of 
the  rich  countries  of  Valencia,  Granada  and  Andalufia, 
and  carried  them  off  for  flaves.  Afterwards  difdaining 
the  booty  they  acquired  from  countries,  they  had  formerly 
cultivated,  they  built  large  veffels,  and  inful  ted  the  flag 
of  all  nations.  Thefe  naval  equipments,  which  were 
gradually  improved  into  little  fquadrons,  received  an  an- 
nual acceflion,  by  means  of  the  avarice  of  great  numbers 
of  chriftians,  who  furnifned  the  people  of  Barbary  with 
materials  for  their  armaments,  who  interefted  themfelves 
in  their  cruifes,  and  who  fometimes  even  ventured  to  direct 

their 
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BOOK  their  operations.  Thefe  pirates  reduced  the  greateft 
t , powers  of  Europe  to  the  difgrace  of  making  them  annual 

prefents,  which,  under  whatever  name  they  are  difguifed, 
are  in  reality  a tribute.  They  have  fometimes  been  pu- 
nifhed  and  humbled  ; but  their  robberies  have  never  be'en 
totally  fuppreffed.  Charles  the  5th,  tho’  he  was  always  bufy 
in  exciting  commotions  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
yet  he  would  fometimes  penetrate  into  futurity  by  that 
forefight  which  atones,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  faults  of 
a turbulent  fpirit,  faw  what  the  people  of  Barbary  might 
one  day  become.  Difdaining  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
treaty  with  them,  he  formed  the  generous  plan  of  de- 
fraying them.  The  rivalry  of  Francis  the  ift  made  his 
project  mifcarry  ; and  fince  his  time  hiflory  has  it  not  in 
her  power  to  celebrate  any  prince  for  refuming  the  idea 
of  fo  glorious  an.  enterprize,  the  execution  of  which 
would  be  attended  with  no  great  difficulty. 

' The  inhabitants  of  Barbary  groan  under  a yoke  of 

which  they  are  impatient.  The  tyrant  of  Morocco  in- 
folently  fpcrts  with  the  liberties  and  lives  of  his  fubje£ts. 
This  defpotic  Tovereign,  an  executioner  in  the  ftrideft 
fenfe  of  the  word,  every  day  expofes  on  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  or  his  capital,  the  heads  of  the  innocent  or  the 
guilty  whom  he  has  flaughtered  with  his. own  hand.  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  though  exempt  from  alike 
ferocity,  are,  however,  under  a fevere  fubje£l:ion.  Slaves  1 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Turks,  who  have  been 
chofen  out  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, they  become  in  a hundred  different  ways  the  vic- 
tims of  this  brutal  foldiery.  An  authority  refting  on  fo 
tottering  a bafis,  cannot  poffibly  be  firmly  eftablifhed, 
and  might  be  eafily  fubverted. 

No  foreign  fuccour  would  retard  its  fall  for  a moment. 
The  only  power  that  might  be  fufpedted  of  wifhing  its 

prefervation, 
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prefervation,  namely  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  not To  highly  B 
gratified  with  the  vain  title  of  protector,  which  they  con- 
fer on  it,  as  to  intereft  itfelf  warmly  in  their  fafety^ 
All  endeavours  to  excite  them  to  interfere,  by  fubmiftions, 
which  particular  circumftances  might,  probably,  extort 
from  thefe  robbers,  would  certainly  be  ineffedual.  The 
wifhes  of  the  Porte  would  not  impart  ftrength.  Forthele 
two  centuries  paft,  the  Porte  have  no  navy,  and  their 
military  power  is  continually  decaying. 

But  to  what  nation  is  the  glory  referved  of  breaking 
thofe  fetters  which  Africa  is  thus  infenfi'bly  preparing  for 
us,  and  of  removing  thofe  terrors,  which  are  fo  formida- 
ble to  navigation  ? No  one  nation  alone  can  attempt  it  j 
perhaps,  if  it  did,  the  jealoufy  of  the  reft  would  throw 
fecret  ofiftacles  in  its  way.  This  muft,  therefore,  be  the 
work  of  a general  combination.  All  the  maritime 
powers  muft  concur  in  theexecution  of  adefign,  in  which 
all  are  equally  interefted.  Thefe  ftates,  which  every 
thino-  invites  to  mutual  alliance,  to  mutual  good-will,  to 
mutual  defence,  ought  to  be  weary  of  the  calamities 
which  they  reciprocally  bring  upon  each  other.  After 
having  fo  frequently  waited  for  their  mutual  deftrudion, 
let  them  at  length  take  up  arms  for  their  prefervation.  War 
for  once  at  leaft,  will  then  become  ufeful  and  juft. 

One  may  venture  to  aftert,  that  fuch  a war  would  be  of 
no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  conduded  with  (kill  and 
unanimity.  Each  member  of  the  confederacy,  attacking 
at  the  fame  time  the  enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  ex- 
perience but  a weak  refiftance,  or,  perhaps,  none.  The 
people  of  Barbary,  being  thus  fuddenly  deprived  of  all 
power  of  defending'  themfelyes,  would  undoubtedly  aban- 
don their  governors,  and  relinquilh  the  government  by 
which  they  have  been  conftantly  opprefled.  Perhaps  this 
nobleft  and  greateft  of  enterprises  would  coft  Europe  lefs 
Vol.  III.  I blood 
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l' , with  which  it  is  continually  agitated. 

No  one  would  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
politicians,  who  fhould  form  this  plan,  would  confine 
their  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of  roads,  demolilhing  of 
forts,  and  ravaging  of  coafts.  Such  narrow  notions 
would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  prefen  t improvements  of 
reafon.  The  countries  fubdued,  would  remain  to  the 
conquerors,  and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire  poflef- 
fions,  proportionate  to  the  aftiftance  they  had  given  to  the 
common  caufe.  Thefe  conquefts  would  become  fo  much 
the  more  fecure,  as  the  happinefs  of  the  vanquiftied  would 
be  the  confequence  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe 
fea  monfters,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  falutary 
laws,  and  examples  of  humanity.  The  progrefs  they 
would  gradually  make,  by  the  knowledge  we  fhould  im- 
part to  them,  would  in  time  difpel  that  fanaticifm  which 
ignorance  and  mifery  have  kept  up  in  their  minds.  They 
would  ever  recoiled:  with  gratitude  the  memorable  sera 
which  had  brought  us  to  their  fhores. 

We  fhould  then  no  longer  fee  a country  uncultivated, 
which  was  formerly  fo  fertile.  Corn  and  various  fruits 
would  foon  cover  this  immenfe  traCI  of  land.  Their 
commodities  would  be  bartered  for  the  productions 
of  our  induftry  and  of  our  manufactures.  European 
traders  fettled  in  Africa,  would  become  the  faCtors  of  this 
trade,  which  would  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
countries.  A communication  fo  natural,  between  op- 
pofite  coafts,  and  between  people  who  have  a neceflary 
intercourfe  with  each  other,  would,  as  it  were,  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  world.  This  new  kind  of  conqueft, 
which  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  would  amply  com- 
penfate  for  thofe,  which  during  fo  many  centuries,  have 
contributed  to  the  diftrefs  of  mankind. 
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The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  who  haveB  OOK 
obftinately  rejected  all  expedients  to  re-eftablilh  tranquility  l v , 
on  our  Teas,  hath  been  the  chief  impediment  to  fo  im- 
portant a revolution.  The  hope  of  checking  theinduftry 
of  every  weak  ftate,  hath  accumftomed  them  to  wi(h,  that 
thefe  piracies  of  the  people  of  Barbary  fhould  continue,  and 
hath  even  induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders.  This 
is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they  would  never 
have  incurred,  if  their  underftanding  had  equalled  their 
mercenary  views.  All  nations  would  certainly  profit  from 
this  happy  change  ; but  the  greateft  advantages  would  in- 
falliby  redound  to  the  maritime  ftates,  in  proportion  to 
their  power.  Their  fituation,  the  fafety  of  their  navi- 
gation, the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and  a hundred 
other  means,  would  fecure  them  this  fuperiority.  They 
are  conftantly  complaining  of  the  fhackles  which  na- 
tional envy,  the  folly  of  reftraints  and  prohibitions,  and 
the  confined  idea  of  exclufive  traffic  have  impofed  upon 
their  a&ivity.  The  people  gradually  become  as  much 
ftrangers  to  one  another  as  they  were  in  the  barbarous 
ages.  The  void,  which  this  want  of  communication 
neceflarily  occafions,  would  be  filled  up  ; if  Africa  were 
brought  to  have  wants,  and  refources  to  fatisfy  them. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  would  have  a new  career  opened 
to  its  exertion. 

However,  if  the  redu&ion  and  fubjedlion  of  Barbary 
would  not  become  a fource  of  happinefs  for  them  as  well 
as  for  ourfelves  ; if  we  are  refolved  not  to  treat  them  as 
brethren;  if  we  wiffi  not  to  confider  them  as  our  friends ; if 
we  muft  keep  up  and  perpetuate  fiavery  and  poverty  amongft 
them  ; if  fanaticifin  can  Hill  renew  thofe  deteftable  cru- 
fades,  which  philofophy  too  late  hatfi  configned  to  the  in- 
dignation of  all  ages  ; if  Africa  muft  at  1 aft  become  the 
fcene  of  our  cruelties,  as  Afia  and  America  have  been* 
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BOOK  and  ftill  are  ; may  the  project  which  humanity  hath  now 
XI*  didated  to  us,  for  the  good  of  our  fellow -creatures,  be 
buried  in  perpetual  oblivion  ! Let  us  remain  in  our 
ports.  It  is  indifferent,  whether  they 'be  Chriftians  or 
Muffulmen  who  fuffer.  Man  is  the  only  objed  worthy 
to  intereft  man. 

Do  we  hope  to  accuflom  the  Africans  to  commerce, 
by  the  flow  and  gentle  expedients  of  treaties,  which  rauft 
often  be  renewed,  and  purchafed  as  often?  To  be  af- 
fured  of  the  contrary,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  take  a tran- 
fient  view  of  the  prefen t Rate  of  the  Europeans  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  people. 

The  French  have  never  trafficked  with  Morocco. 
They  have  always  been  in  a ftate  of  war  with  it.  The 
Englilh,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  difgufted  by  the  repeated 
infults  they  have  received,  never  appear  there  but  occa- 
fionally.  The  whole  commerce  is  almoft  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Denmark,  which  hath  committed  it  to  a com- 
pany, formed  upon  a capital  of  five  hundred  fhares  of  five 
hundred  crowns  each. (5)  Its  eftablifhment  was  in  1755, 
and  it  is  to  continue  forty  years.  It  imports  Englifil 
doth,  filver  tiffues,  and  filks ; fome  linens,  iron,  tar,  and 
fulphur  ; and  brings  in  exchange,  copper,  gums,  wool, 
wax,  and  leather.  Thefe  exchanges  are  made  at  Sally, 
Tetuan,  Mongador,  Safia,  and  Santa-Cruz.  One  may 
judge  of  the  extent  of  this  commerce  by  the  profits  of 
the  cuftom  houfes,  which  are  let  for  255,000  livres.fp) 
The  trade  of  Algiers  is  not  fo  confiderable.  The 
Englifh,  French,  and  Jews  of  Leghorn,  are  rivals  in  it. 
The  two  firff  fend  in  their  own  veffels,  and  the  laft  under 
a neutral  flag,  cloth,  fpice,  paper,  hardware,  coffee, 
fugar,  linens,  alum,  indigo,  cochineal ; and  receive  in 
exchange,  wool,  wax,  feathers,  leather,  oil,  and  feveral 
goods  arifing  from  captures.  The  returns,  though  a 
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fourth  more  than,  the  out-goings,  do  not  annually  exceed 
a million  of  livres.(y)  France  has  one  half,  and  her  ri- 
vals nearly  divide  the  reft. 

Independent  of  this  commerce,  which  is  totally 
carried  on  by  the  metropolis,  there  is  fome  bufinefs  done 
at  Callua,  Bona,  and  Collou,  three  other  ports  of  the 
republic.  This  trade  would  have  been  extended  and  im- 
proved, if  it  had  not  been  fubjedled  to  a monopoly  and 
to  a foreign  one.  Ancient  treaties,  which  have  been 
pretty  commonly  obferved,  have  yielded  this  vaft  coaft  to 
an  exclufive  company  eftabldhed  at  Marfeilles.  Its  capital 
is  twelve  hundred  thoufand  livres,(rj  and  its  annual  traf- 
fic in  merchandize,  which  may  amount  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred  thoufand, (r)  employs  thirty  or  forty  ftiips.  It 
purchafes  corn,  wool,  coal,  and  leather,  wuth  fpecie. 

Tunis  may  receive  two  millions(r)  in  foreign  merchan- 
dize, and  fell  its  own  for  two  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
fand livres.(w)  The  French,  in  conducing  this  traffic, 
two  thirds  of  the  profit,  the  T ufcans  the  reft.  This 
commerce  is  fupported  and  carried  on  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  every  traffic  in  other  ftates  of  Barbary. 

The  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  Tripoli  is  very  con- 
fiderable.  The  country  is  fo  wretched,  that  nothing  can 
be  imported  thither  but  fome  hardware  of  little  value. 
The  exports  of  wool,  fenna,  allies,  wax,  and  pulfe,  are 
fear ce  worth  notice.  But  though  this  coaft  is  fo  little 
advantageous  to  commerce,  by  the  fupplies  it  can  fur- 
nifh  j and  though  it  is  fo  prejudical  to  it  by  the  piracies 
that  are  exercifed  there,  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  fully 
compenfates  thefe  lofies  by  the  benefits  it  procures  to  the 
American  colonies. 

The  coaft  of  this  immenfe  country  extends  from  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  its 
inhabitants  are  black.  The  caufe  of  this  fingularity  has 
I 3 been 
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BOOK  been  the  fubje£l  of  much  inquiry,  which  hath  given  rife  to 
a ^ * , a variety  of  fyftems.  Some  have  abfurdly  fuppofed,  that 

the  negroes  being  the  dependents  of  Cain,,  have  had  this 
mark  of  infamy  ftamped  upon  them,  as  a puniihment  for 
the  fratricide  of  their  anceftor.  If  it  were  P>,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity  have  made  a fevere  atone- 
ment for  his  crime  ; and  that  the  dependents  of  the  pa- 
cific Abel,  have  thoroughly  avenged  the  blood  of  their 
innocent  father. 

But  waving  the  difcuffion  of  fuch  ridiculous  fancies, 
let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  pofiible  that  the  negroes 
fhould  derive  their  colour  from  the  climate  they  inhabit  ? 
Some  philofophers  and  eminent  naturafifts  are  of  this 
opinion.  There  are  no  negroes,  fay  they,  but  in  the 
hotteft  countries.  Their  colour  becomes  darker  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  equator.  It  becomes  lighter 
or  more  bright  at  the  very  verge  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
whole  human  fpecies  in  general  contradl  whitenefs  from 
the  fnow,  and  grow  tanned  in  the  fun.  One  fees  vari- 
ous {hades  from  white  to  black,  and  from  black  to  wbite»> 
marked  out  as  it  were  by  the  parallel  degrees  which  cut 
the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  zones, 
Imagined  by  the  inventors  of  the  fphere,  were  reprefented 
by  real  bands,  one  might  perceive  the  jetty  colour  of  the 
aiatives  infenfibly  decreafe  to  the  right  and  left  as  far  as 
the  two  tropics  j from  thence  the  brown  colour  of  the  in- 
habitants grow  paler  and  brighter  to  the  polar  circles,  by 
{hades  of  white,  becoming  more  and  more  brilliant.  But 
it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  nature,  which  hath  la- 
viftied  the  brightnefs  of  the  moft  beautiful  colours  on  the 
{kin  and  plumage  of  animals,  and  on  vegetables  and  me- 
tals, fhould,  properly  fpeaking,  have  left  men  without 
colour,  fince  black  and  white  are  nothing  but  the  begin-* 
ning  and  abfence  of  all  colours. 
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Whatever  be  the  original  and  radical  caufe  of  that  ^ K 
variety  of  complexion  in  the  human  fpecies,  it  is  agreed,  j 

that  this  complexion  is  owing  to  a gelatinous  fubftance 
that  is  lodged  between  the  cuticle  and  the  fkin.  This 
fubftance  is  blackifh  in  negroes,  brown  in  olive  coloured 
or  fwarthy  people,  white  in  Europeans,  and  diverfified 
with  reddifh  fpots  in  people  who  have  extremely  light  or 
red  hair. 

Anatomy  hath  difcovered,  that  in  negroes  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  brain  is  blackifh,  that  the  pineal  gland  is 
entirely  black,  and  that  their  blood  is  of  a much  deeper 
red  than  that  of  white  people.  Their  fkin  is  always  hot- 
ter, and  their  pulfe  quicker.  The  paffions,  therefore} 
of  fear  and  love,  are  carried  to  excefs  among  thefe  people; 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  more  effeminate,  more 
indolent,  more  weak,  and  unhappily  more  fit  for  flavery. 

Befides,  their  intellectual  faculties  being  nearly  exhaufted, 
by  the  exeeffes  of  fenfual  pleafures,  they  have  neither 
memory  nor  undemanding  to  fupply  by  art  the  deficiency 
of  their  ftrength.  ^ heir  hair,  it  is  faid,  is  curled,  be- 
caufe,  having  to  penetrate  through  a net- work  of  a more 
denfe  and  tenacious  fubftance,  it  becomes  twifted  and 
cannot  be  lengthened  out.  The  fweat  of  the  negroes  dif- 
fufes  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  odour,  becaule  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  that  thick  and  rancid  greafe  which  hath 
been  long  lodged,  and  flowly  oozes  out  between  the  cu- 
ticle and  the  fkin.  This  fubftance  is  fo  palpable,  that 
one  may  diftinguifh  in  it  with  a microfcope  a fediment 
formed  in  little  blackifh  globules.  Hence  the  perfpii  ation 
of  a negroe,  when  it  is  copious,  tinges  the  linen- cloth 
which  wipes  it  off.  One  of  the  inconveniences  of  this  black 
colour,  an  emblem  of  the  night  which  confounds  all 
objeds,  is,  that  the  negroes  have  been  obliged,  in 
prder  to  be  known  at  a diftance,  to  flafh  themfelves, 
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BOOK  and  mark  their  fkin  with  different  colours.  This  cuftom 
XI, 

, ' , is  general,  efpecially  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  this 

people.  As  we  find  it,  however,  eftabliihed  among  the 
favages  of  Tartary  and  Canada,  it  may  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  praftice  does  not  rather  arife  from  their  roving 
way  of  life,  than  from  the  colour  of  their  complexion. 

Anatomy  hath  gone  further,  and  difcovered  the  ori- 
‘gin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes  in  the  fource  of  genera- 
tion. Nothing  more  it  fhould  feem  would  be  neceffary 
in  order  to  prove,  that  negroes  are  a particular  fpecies 
of  men.  For  if  any  thing  difcriminates  the  fpecies,  or 
the  claffes  in  each  fpecies,  it  is  certainly  the  difference  of 
the  femen.  The  colour  of  the  negroes,  is,  therefore, 
falfely  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  climate,  fince  in  Africa, 
under  the  fame  parallels,  the  eaftern  coaft  has  no  ne, 
groes,  and  even  produces  white  people,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  heat  and  foil  of  it,  no  negroes  have  ever 
been  born  in  that  country. 

Though  it  fhould  be  allowed,  that  the  weflern  coaft 
of  Africa  is  the  hotteft  region  of  the  whole  globe,  the 
only  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this,  would  be,  that 
that  there  are  climates  proper  only  to  certain  fpecies,  or 
certain  fpecies  adapted  to  particular  climates  but  not  that 
the  difference  of  climates  could  change  the  fame  fpecies 
from  white  to  black.  The  fun  has  not  the  power  of  al- 
tering and  modifying  the  germrna  of  reprodu&ion.  White 
people  never  become  black  in  Africa,  nor  negroes  white 
in  America.  An  union  indeed  between  the  fexes  of  thefe 
two  fpecies,  produces  the  meftees,  who  partake  equally 
of  the  colour,  features,  and  complexion  of  both,  If  man 
was  originally  white,  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  having 
been  created  nearer  to  the  frigid  than  to  the  torrid  zone, 
he  peopled  the  earth  fucceffively  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator:  whilff,  on  the  contrary,  the  fertility  of  the 
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globes  between  the  tropics,  is  a preemption,  that  it  has  B 
been  peopled  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  u— v— 

The  climate  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  exhibits  no  va- 
riations but  fuch  as  may  be  occafioned  by  fands  or  mo- 
raffes.  The  almoft  infupportable  heat  of  their  days,  is 
fucceeded  by  very  cool  and  refrefhing  nights,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  they  are  lefs  fo  in  the  rainy  feafons 
than  in  the  times  of  drought.  The  dew,  lefs  profufe  un- 
der a cloudy  fky  than  under  a ferene  horizon,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  caufe  of  this  Angularity., 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  as  far  Soil^of 
as  Senegal,  the  land  is  totally  barren.  Some  Arabs,  the 
dependents  of  thofe  who  conquered  Barbary,  and  fome 
Moors,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  lead  a 
miferable  wandering  life  amidft  thofe  burning  and  dry 
fands,  which,  at  length,  are  loft  in  the  vaft  folitudes  of 
Sahara. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leona, 
and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  confiderable  rivers,  which,  in  that 
long  fpace  that  intervenes  between  thefe  principal  ri- 
vers, exhibit  proofs  of  the  greateft  fertility.  Maize 
grows  there  without  much  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  the 
fruits  that  are  natural  to  America  ; and  the  care  of  flocks 
conftitutes  almoft  the  foie  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 

They  prefer  mare’s  milk,  which  is  their  principal  nou- 
rifhment,  and  travel  but  little  ; becaufe  they  have  no 
wants  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte,  environed  on  every 
fide  by  fands,  form  a nation  entirely  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  Africa.  In  the  rice  of  their  marfhes  confifts  all 
their  nourifhment  and  their  foie  riches.  Of  this  they 
fell  a fmall  quantity  to  the  Europeans,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive in  exchange  brandy  and  hard-ware. 
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From  the  Cape  of  Palmas  to  the  river  of  Volta,  the 
inhabitants  are  traders  and  hufbandmen.  They  are  huf- 
bandmen,  becaufe  their  land,  though  ftony,  abundantly 
requites  the  neceflary  labour  and  ex  pence  of  clearing  it. 
They  are  traders,  becaufe  they  have  behind  them  na- 
tions which  furnifh  them  with  gold,  copper,  ivory,  flaves, 
and  becaufe  nothing  obftructs  a continued  communica- 
tion between  the  people  of  the  country  and  thofe  of  the 
coaft.  It  is  the  foie  country  in  Africa,  where,  in  a long 
fpace,  there  are  no  defarts  or  deep  rivers,  to  obftru<ft  the 
traveller,  and  where  water  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
may  be  found 

Between  the  river  of  Volta  and  the  river  of  Calbary, 
the  coaft  is  flat,  fertile,  populous  and  cultivated.  This 
is  not  the  condition  of  the  country  which  extends  from 
Calbary  to  Gabon.  Almoft  totally  covered  with  thick 
forefts,  producing  little  fruit  and  no  corn,  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  rather  inhabited  by  wild  beafts  than  by  men. 
Though  the  rains  are  there  very  frequent  and  copious,  as 
they  muft  be  under  the  Equator,  the  land  is  fo  Tandy, 
that  immediately  after  the  fhowers  are  fallen,  there  re- 
mains not  the  leaft  appearance  of  moifture. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  Line,  and  as  far  as  Zaire,  the 
coaft  prefen ts  an  agreeable  profpecft.  Low  at  its  be- 
ginning, it  gradually  rifes,  and  exhibits  a fcene  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  intermixed  with  woods,  always  verdant, 
and  of  meadows  covered  with  palm-trees. 

From  Zaire  to  Coanza,  and  ftill  farther,  the  coaft  is 
in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  interior  parts  of  this 
country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the  foil  of  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  a large,  thick  and  fertile  fand. 

A little  beyond  Coanza,  a barren  region  intervenes,  of 
above  two  hundred  leagues  extent,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.  In  this  long  fpace, 

there 
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there  are  no  inhabitants  known,  except  the  Cimbebes,  B 0^0  K 
with  whom  no  intercourfe  is  kept  up.  v y/ » 

The  varieties,  obfervable  on  the  fhores  of  the  weft  of 
Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoying  a very  rare, 
and,  perhaps,  a lingular  advantage.  On  this  immenfe 
coaft,  thofe  tremendous  rocks  are  no  where  feen,  which 
are  fo  alarming  to  the  navigator.  The  fea  is  universally 
calm,  the  wind  regular,  and  the  anchorage  Secure.  Se- 
veral excellent  havens  are  here  to  be  met  with,  where 
the  mariner  unmolefted  may  purfue  the  labours  which  the 
refitting  of  large  ftiips  require. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  fix  months  of  the 
year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly  the  fame  di- 
rection. To  the  South  of  the  line,  the  South -eaft  wind 
predominates,  and  the  direction  of  the  currents  is  to- 
wards the  north-eaft.  During  the  fix  other  months, 
ftorms,  by  intervals,  change  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
but  it  no  longer  blows  with  the  fame  violence  : the  Spring 
of  the  air  Seems  to  be  relaxed.  The  caufe  of  this  change 
appears  to  influence  the  direction  of  the  currents  : to  the 
north  of  the  line,  they  tend  to  the  South-weft,  beyond 
the  line  to  the  South. 

Vague  conjectures  can  only  be  formed  with  regard  to  Govern- 
every  thing  which  refpeCts  the  interior  parts  of  Africa ; 
but  it  is  a faCt,  well  authenticated,  that  throughout  the  religion, 
whole  extent  of  the  coaft  the  government  is  arbitrary.  ners  of  the 
Whether  the  defpotic  Sovereign  afcends  the  throne  by  coaft  of 
right  of  birth,  or  by  election,  the  people  have  no  other  Jlun 
law  but  his  will. 

But  what  will  Seem  extrordinary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  where  the  great  number  of  hereditary  monar- 
chies obftru&s  the  tranquility  of  elective  governments, 
and  the  proSperity  of  all  free  ftates,  is,  that,  in  Africa, 
the  countries  which  are  the  leaft  liable  to  revolutions,  are 

thofe, 
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BOOK  thofe,  which  have  preferved  the  right  of  eledling  their  chiefs. 

XI"  This  is  ufually  an  old  man,  whofe  wifdom  is  generally 
known.  The  manner,  in  which  this  choice  is  made,  is 
very  fimplej  but  it  is  only  fuited  to  very  fmall  Hates. 
In  three  days  the  people,  by  mutual  confent,  meet  at  the 
houfeof  that  citizen  who  appears  to  them  the  moft  proper 
perfon  to  be  their  fovereign. , If  the  fuffrages  are  divided, 
he  who  has  obtained  the  greateft  number  of  them,  names 
on  the  fourth  day  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himfelf.  Every  freeman  hath  a right  to  vote. 
There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the  women  enjoy  this 
privilege. 

Such  is,  excepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of  Benin 
and  Juda,  the  formation  of  that  little  group  of  Hates 
which  are  to  the  north  of  the  Line.  To  the  fouth  we 
meet  with  Mayumba  and  Cilongo,  where  chiefs  are  ad- 
mitted among  the  miniHers  of  religion  ; and  with  the 
empires  of  Loango  and  Congo,  where  the  crown  is  per- 
petual in  the  male  line,  by  the  female  fide,  that  is,  the 
eldefl  fon  of  the  king’s  eldeff  fifier  inherits  the  throne, 
when  it  becomes  vacant.  Thefe  people  believe,  that  a 
child  is  much  more  certainly  the  fon  of  his  mother,  than 
of  the  man  whom  Hie  marries : they  truH  rather  to  the 
time  of  delivery  which  they  fee,  than  to  that  of  concep- 
tion, of  which  they  are  not  witneffes. 

These  nations  live  in  a total  ignorance  of  that  art  fo 
revered  among  us,  under  the  name  of  politics.  They 
do  not,  however,  negledt  to  obferve  fome  of  its  forma- 
lities and  decorum.  The  cuHom  of  fending  embaffies  is 
familiar  to  them,  whether  to  folicit  aid  againH  a powerful 
enemy,  or  to  requeH  a mediator  in  their  differences,  or 
to  congratulate  others  upon  their  fucceffes,  upon  a birth, 
or  a fliower  after  a great  drought.  The  envoy  muff  ne- 
ver Hay  longer  than  a day  -at  the  place  of  his  miffion ; 
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nor  travel  daring  the  night  in  the  ftates  of  a foreign  B CM)  K 
prince.  He  is  preceded  by  a drum,  which  anounces  from  u— v-«J 
afar  his  character,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five  or  fix 
friends.  In  thofe  places,  where  he  Hops  to  refrefh  him- 
felf,  he  is  received  with  refpeft ; but  he  cannot  depart 
before  the  fun  rifes,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  his 
hoft  affembling  fome  perfons  to  witnefs  that  no  accident 
hath  happened  to  him.  In  other  refpedfs,  they  are 
ftrangers  to  any  negotiations  that  are  in  the  leaft  com- 
plicated. T hey  never  enter  into  any  ftipulations  for  the 
paft,  nor  for  the  future ; but  confine  themfelves  wholly 
to  the  prefent.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  na- 
tions cannot  have  regular  or  fettled  connections  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Their  fyftem  of  war  is  as  little  complicated  as  their 
politics.  Neither  of  the  governments  retain  troops  in 
pay.  Every  free  man  is  by  condition  a foldier.  All  take  up 
arms  to  guard  their  frontiers,  or  to  make  excurfions  in 
queft  of  booty.  The  officers  are  chofen  by  the  foldiers, 
and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  The  army 
marches,  and  moft  frequently  the  hoftilities,  which  are 
begun  in  the  morning,  are  terminated  in  the  evening.' 

At  leaft,  the  incurfion  never  continues  for  any  length  of 
time  ; for  as  they  have  no  magazines,  the  want  of  fub- 
fiftence  obliges  them  to  retire.  It  would  prove  a great 
misfortune  to  thefe  people,  if  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  keeping  the  field  fifteen  days  together. 

The  defire  of  extending  their  territories  is  not  the 
caufe  of  the  difturbances  which  frequently  throw  thefe 
countries  into  confufion.  An  infult  committed  in  a cere- 
mony, a clandeftine  or  violent  robbery,  the  rape  of  a 
daughter;  thefe  are  the  ordinary  occafions  of  a war. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  each  fide  redeems  their  refpec- 
tivepri loners.  They  are  exchanged  for  merchandife,  or 

for 
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B O O K for  flaves.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever  ceded, 

» * ■ the  whole  entirely  belongs  to  the  community,  whofe 

chief  fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is  to  cultivate, 
in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

The  manner  of  terminating  differences  is  not  merely 
that  of  little  ftates,  whofe  chiefs  are  too  wife  to  afpire 
after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and  too  much  advanced 
in  years  not  to  be  fond  of  peace.  Great  empires  are  ob- 
liged to  conform  to  thefe  principles  with  neighbours  much 
weaker  than  themfelves.  The  fovereign  has  never  any 
ftanding  militia,  and  though  he  difpofes  at  pleafure  of 
the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he  prefcribes 
them  no  rules  of  adminiftration.  Thefe  are  petty  princes 
who  for  fear  of  being  fufpedled  of  ambition  and  punifti- 
ed  with  death,  live  in  concord  with  the  elective  colo- 
nies which  furround  them.  Unanimity  between  the 
more  confiderable  powers  and  the  leffer  ftates,  is  pre- 
ferved  as  much  by  the  immenfe  authority  the  prince 
hath  over  his  fubje&s,  as  by  the  impofiibility  there  is  of 
his  exerting  it  as  he  pleafes.  He  can  ftrike  but  one 
blow  at  once.  He  may,  indeed,  give  orders  that  his 
lieutenant  fhould  be  aflaffinated,  and  the  whole  province 
will  ftrangle  him  at  his  command  ; but  were  he  to  order 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a province  to  be  put  to  death,  no  one 
would  obey  him  ; and  his  will  would  not  fuffice  to  arm 
another  province  againft:  that.  His  power  againft  indi- 
viduals is  unlimited  ; but  he  can  do  very  little  againft 
the  whole- colle&ive  body. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  fmall  ftates  from  be- 
ing enflaved  by  great  ones,  is,  that  thefe  people  annex 
no  idea  to  the  glory  of  conquefts.  The  only  perfon, 
who  appears  to  have  been  animated  with  it,  was  a flave- 
Tbroker,  who,  from  his  infancy,  had  frequented  the  Eu- 
ropean veftels,  and  who,  in  his  riper  years,  had  made  a 
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voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and  heard,  fired  B 0^0  KL 
his  imagination  and  Jtaught  him  that  a great  name  was 
frequently  acquired  by  being  the  caufe  of  great  calami- 
ties. At  his  return  into  his  country,  he  felt  himfelf 
greatly  humiliated  at  being  obliged  to  obey  people  lefs 
enlightened  than  himfelf.  His  intrigues  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  up  arms  againft  their  neighbours.  Nothing 
could  oppofe  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  extended  over 
mpre  than  an  hundred  leagues  of  coaft,  of  which  Anam- 
bou  was  the  center.  At  his  death  no  body  dared  to 
fucceed  him:  and  all  the  fupports  of  his  authority 
ceafing  at  once,  every  thing  refumed  its  former  fixa- 
tion. 

The  chriftian  and  Mohammedan  religion  feem  to  have 
taken  poffeflion  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  part  of 
the  weft  of  Africa,  which  is  frequented  by  the  Europe- 
ans. The  muffelmen  of  Barbary  have  carried  their  re- 
ligious fyftem  to  the  people  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
who  have  extended  it  ftill  farther.  In  proportion  as  thefe 
religious  opinions  have  been  at  a diftance  from  their 
fource,  they  have  undergone  fo  great  an  alteration,  that 
each  kingdom,  each  village,  each  family  maintained  a 
different  fyftem.  Excepting  cireumcifion,  which  is  uni- 
verfal,  one  would  hardly  imagine  thefe  people  profeffed 
the  fame  worfhip.  This  fyftem  does  not  penetrate  be- 
yond the  cape  of  Monta,  whofe  inhabitants  have  no 
communication  with  their  neighbours. 

What  the  Arabs  had  done  to  the  north  of  the  Line, 
for  the  Coran,  the  Portuguefe  afterwards  did  to  the  fouth 
for  the  gofpel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  eftablifhed  it  from  the  country  of  Benguela  to  Zara. 

A mode  of  worfhip,  which  offered  fure  and  eafy  means  for 
the  expiation  of  all  crimes  was  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  the 
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BOOK  tafte  of  nations,  whofe  religion  did  not  afford  them  fuch 
t , comfortable  profpedls.  If  it  was  afterwards  profcrib- 

ed  in  feveral  Rates  it  was  owing  to  the  exceffes  of 
thofe  who  propagated  it,  which  drew  upon  it  this 
difgrace.  It  hath  even  been  totally  difguifed  in  the 
countries  where  it  has  been  preferved  ; a few  trifling  ce- 
remonies are  the  only  remains  of  it. 

The  coafts  which  are  in  the  center  between  thefe  have 
preferved  fome  local  fuperftitions,  whofe  origin  muft  be 
very  ancient.  They  confift  in  the  worfhip  of  that  innu- 
merable multitude  of  divinities  or  Fetiches,  which  every 
perfon  makes  after  his  own  fancy  and  for  his  own  ufe,  ill 
the  belief  of  auguries,  trials  by  fire  and  boiling  water, 
and  in  the  power  of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  fome  fuper- 
ftitions more  dangerous,  I mean  that  blind  confidence 
which  they  repofe  in  the  priefts  who  are  the  minifters 
and  promoters  of  them  ; thefe  have  the  facred  depofit  of 
the  national  traditions  : and  pretend  to  prophecy.  The 
correfpondence  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold  with  the 
evil  fpirit  makes  them  regarded  as  the  fupreme  arbiters  of 
the  barrennefs  and  fertility  of  the  country.  On  this 
account  the  firft  fruits  are  always  offered  to  them.  All 
their  other  errors  have  a focial  tendency,  and  confpire  to 
render  man  more  humane  and  peaceable. 

The  different  religions,  which  are  fpread  through 
Africa,  have  not  changed  the  manner  of  living  ; becaufe 
the  influence  of  the  climate  there  is  fo  predominant,  that 
opinions  have  but  little  effedl  upon  their  manners.  The 
houfes  are  always  built  of  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree, 
moft  commonly  of  earth  and  covered  with  ftraw,  ofiers, 
or  reeds.  Their  furniture  confifts  folely  of  bafkets, 
earthen  pots,  mats,  which  ferve  as  beds,  and  calabafhes 
of  which  all  their  utenfils  are  made.  A girdle  round 
the  loins  is  their  only  apparel.  They  live  on  game,  fifh, 
fruit,  rice,  or  on  bread  made  of  maize,  ill-baked.  Their 
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drink  is  the  wine  of  the  Palm-tree.  Arts  are  unknown 
amongft  them.  All  their  labours  are  confined  to  certain 
ruftic  employments.  Scarce  one  hundredth  part  of  their 
country  is  cultivated,  and  that  in  a very  wretched  man- 
ner, either  by  poor  people,  or  by  flaves,  who,  from  their 
indolence  and  condition,  have  the  greatefl  averfion  from 
labour. 

There  is  a greater  variety  in  their  manners  than  in 
their  wants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  women 
are  generally  handfome,  if  beauty  confifts  in  fy mmetry 
of  proportion  and  not  in  colour.  Modeft,  affable  and 
faithful,  an  air  of  innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and 
their  language  is  an  indication  of  their  bafhfulnefs.  The 
names  of  Zilia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which  feem  to 
be  names  of  pleafure,  are  pronounced  with  an  in- 
flexion of  voice,  of  the  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  which 
our  organs  are  not  fufceptible.  The  men  are  of  a proper 
fize,  their  fkin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and  their  features 
and  countenances  pleafing.  The  habit  of  taming  horfes 
and  hunting  wild  beafts  gives  them  an  air  of  dignity* 
They  do  not  eafily  put  up  with  an  affront,  but  the  exam- 
ple of  thofe  animals  they  have  reared,  infpires  them  with 
boundlefs  gratitude  for  a matter  who  treats  them  with  in- 
dulgence. It  is  impofiible  to  find  fervants  more  attentive, 
more  fober,  and  who  have  ftronger  attachments ; but 
they  do  not  make  good  hufbandmen  ; becaufe  their  body  is 
not  habituated  to  ftoop  and  to  bend  towards  the  ground, 
in  order  to  clear  it. 

The  complexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates  towards 
the  eaft.  The  people  of  this  climate  are  ftrong,  but 
fhort.  They  have  an  air  of  ftrength,  which  is  denoted 
by  firm  mufcles  ",  and  the  features  of  their  faces  are  fpread 
out,  and  have  no  expreffion.  The  figures  impreffed 
on  their  foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  increafe  their  na-=* 
Yol.  Ill,  & Sural 
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O K tural  deformity.*  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not  improve- 

l' ; able  by  culture,  hath  forced  them  to  have  recourfe  to 

fifhing,  tho’  the  tea,  which  is  almoft  impra&icable  by 
means  of  a bar  that  runs  along  the  coaft,  feems  to  divert 
them  from  it.  Thus  repulfed,  as  it  were,  by  the  elements, 
they  have  fought  for  aid  among  adjacent  nations  more 
favoured  by  nature  ; from  whom  they  have  derived  their 
fubfiftence  by  felling  them  fait.  A fpirit  of  traffic  hath 
been  diffufed  among  them  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans ; becaufe  ideas  are  unfolded  in  all  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  variety  of  obje&s  that  are  prefented  to  them ; 
and  becaufe  more  combinations  are  neceflary  to  barter  a 
Have  for  feveral  forts  of  merchandife,  than  to  fell  a bufhel 
of  fait.  Befides,  though  they  are  well  adapted  to  all  em- 
ployments where  firength  only  is  required,  yet  they  are 
unfit  for  the  internal  duties  of  domeftic  life.  This  con- 
dition of  life  is  repugnant  to  their  cuftoms,  according  to 
which  they  are  paid  feparately  for  every  thing  they  do. 
And,  indeed,  the  reciprocation  of  daily  labour  and  daily 
recompence  is,  perhaps,  one  of  theTeft  incentives  to  in- 
duftry  among  all  men.  The  wives  of  thefe  mercantile 
negroes  Ihare  all  their  labours  except  that  of  fifhing.  They 
have  neither  the  amiablenefs,  modefty,difcretion  nor  beauty 
of  the  women  of  the  Niger,  and  they  appear  to  have  lefs 
fenfibility.  In  comparing  the  two  nations  one  would  be 
tempted  to  imagine,  that  one  is  the  lowed  clafs  of  peo- 
ple in  a polifhed  and  civilized  city,  and  that  the  other 
hath  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a fuperior  education. 
Their  language  ftrongly  indicates  their  character.  The 
accents  of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fweetnefs,  thofe  of 
the  other,  are  harfh  and  dry  like  the  foil  they  inhabit.  Their 
vivacity,  even  in  pleafures,  refembles  the  furious  tranfports 
of  anger. 
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Beyond  the  riverVolta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the  other  coun-  B 
tries,  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  golden  coaft, 
the  people  have  a fmocth  (kin,  and  of  a dark  black  colour, 
their  teeth  are  beautiful ; they  are  of  a middlingftature,  but 
we'll-fhaped,  and  they  have  a balhful  countenance.  Their 
faces  tho*  agreeable  enough  would  be  much  more  fo,  if  the 
women  were  nGt  ufed  to  fear  them,  and  the  men  to  burn 
their  foreheads.  The  bafis  of  their  creed  is  a metemp- 
fycofis  of  a peculiar  kind  : they  believe,  that  in  what- 
ever place  they  remove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tranfport- 
ed,  they  {hall  return  after  their  death,  whether  caufed  by 
the  laws  of  nature  ©rby  their  own  hands,  to  their  own 
country.  This  convi&ion  conftitutes  their  bappinefs  ; 
becaufe  they  confider  their  country  as  the  moll  delightful 
abode  in  the  univerfe.  This  pleafing  error  conduces  to 
humanize  them.  Foreigners,  who  refide  in  this  climate, 
are  treated  with  refpe&ful  civility,  from  a perfuafion  that 
they  are  come  there  to  receive  the  recompence  due  to 
their  conduct  This  people  have  a difpofition  to  chear- 
fulnefs  not  obfervable  in  the  neighbouring  nations  ; they 
are  inclined  to  labour,  have  a ready  conception,  a foli- 
dity  of  judgment,  principles  of  equity,  feldom  alter- 
ed by  circumftances,  and  a great  facility  of  adapting 
themfelves  to  foreign  manners.  They  are  tenacious 
of  their  commercial  cuftoms,  even  when  they  are  not 
advantageous  to  them.  The  method  of  trafficking  with 
them  was,  for  a long  time,  the  fame  that  had  formerly 
obtained  among  them.  The  firft  veflel  that  landed 
finifhed  its  traffic  before  another  would  enter  upon  theirs. 
Each  had  its.  turn.  The  price  fixed  for  one,  was  the 
fame  for  all.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  the  nation  hath 
been  determined  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  advantages  it  might 
derive  from  the  number  of  European  nations  frequenting 
its  ports. 
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have  all  a great  refemblance  to  one  another.  They  are 
well  made.  Their  bodies  are  lefs  robuff  than  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  north  of  the  equator ; and  though 
there  are  fome  marks  on  their  faces,  one  never  perceives 
any  of  thofe  fears  which  are  fo  fhocking  at  firfl:  fight. 
Their  food  is  fimple,  and  their  life  frugal.  They  love 
eafe  and  never  labour  beyond  their  ftrength.  Their  feafts 
are  accompanied  with  military  fports,  which  revive  the 
idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments  ; with  this  difference, 
that  in  Europe  they  conftituted  the  exercifes  of  a war- 
like nation,  whereas  in  Africa  they  are  the  amufements 
of  a timid  people.  The  women  are  not  admitted  to  thefe 
public  diverfions.  Affembled  together  in  certain  houfes 
they  fpend  the  day  in  private,  and  no  men  are  ever  admit- 
ted into  their  fociety.  The  jealoufy  of  diftindtion  is  the 
ftrongeft  paflion  of  thefe  people,,  who  are  naturally  peace- 
able. A certain  degree  of  ceremony  obtains  both  at  the 
court  of  princes  and  in  private  life.  Upon  the  moft  tri- 
vial occurrences,  they  fly  to  their  friends  either  to  con- 
gratulate them  or  to  condole  with  them.  A marriage  oc- 


cafions  vifiting  for  three  months.  The  funeral  obfequies 
of  a perfon  of  diftindtion  continue  fometimes  two  years. 
Thofe  who  were  connected  to  him,  in  any  degree,  carry 
his  remains  about  through  the  feveral  provinces.  The 
crowd  gathers  as  they  proceed  and  no  perfon  departs,  till 
the  corpfe  is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  with  all  the  demon- 


ftrations  of  the  deepeft  forrow.  So  determined  a tafte 
for  ceremony  hath  proved  favourable  to  fuperftition,  and 
fuperftition  hath  promoted  a fpirit  of  indolence.  In  thefe 
countries,  the  earth  fufficiently  fertile,  without  requiring 
much  labour,  is  only  cultivated  by  women,  whom  fervi- 
tude  or  penury  condemn  to  this  drudgery.  Men  flaves, 
©r  free  men  if  poor,  are  employed  in  hunting  and  fifh- 
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Ing,  or  are  deftined  to  augment  the  retinue  of  the  great.  B 
There  is  in  this  nation  in  general  lefs  equality  between 
the  two  fexes  than  is  found  among  their  neighbours. 
Birth  and  rank  here  impart  to  feme  women  the  right  of 
chooiing  a hufband,  whom  they  keep  in  the  moft  extreme 
fubje&ion.  They  have  even  the  right,  whenever  they 
are  diffatisfied  with  their  choice,  of  condemning  him  to 
flavery  : and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  they  freely  make 
ufe  of  this  privilege,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to  the 
two  fexes.  For,  what  is  that  man,  whom  a woman  can 
make  her  Have  ? He  is  good  neither  for  her,  nor  for  himlelf. 

From  Zaire  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient  cus- 
toms ftill  remain  ; but  they  are  blended  with  a confufed 
mixture  of  European  manners,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
elfewhere.  It  is  probable  that  the  Portuguefe,  who  have 
large  fettlements  in  this  country,  and  who  were  defirous 
of  introducing  the  chriftian  religion  among  them,  laad  a 
greater  intercourfe  with  them  than  they  had  with  other 
nations,  who  having  only  factories  to  the  north  of  the 
line,  have  been  employed  in  nothing  but  their  com- 
merce. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  have  related 
concerning  the  people  cf  Guinea,  ought  only  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  clafs  which,  in  all  countries,  ftamps 
the  chara&er  of  a nation.  The  inferior  orders  and 
(laves  are  farther  removed  from  this  refemblance,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  debafed  or  degraded  by  their  oc- 
cupations or  tneir  conditions.  However,  the  moft  dif- 
cerning  inquirers  have  obferved,  that  the  difference  of 
conditions  did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  fo  di- 
ftinguilhable  as  we  find  in  the  ftates  which  are  fituated 
between  the  Elb  and  the  Tiber,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  extent  of  country  as  the  Niger  and  the  Coanza. 
The  farther  men  depart  from  nature,  the  lefs  rauft  they 
Kg  re- . 
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B O O K refemble  one  another.  sThe  multiplicity  of  civil  and 
> 1 i political  inflitutions  neceffarily  throws  into  the  moral 

chara&er  and  into  the  natural  habits,  fhades,  which  are 
unknown  to  foeieties  lefs  complicated'.  Befides,  na- 
ture being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than  un- 
der the  temperate  zone,  does  no?  permit  the  in- 
fluence of  morals  to  exert  itfelf  fo  ftrongly.  Men 
there  bear  a greater  fimilitude  to  one  another,  becaufe 
they  owe  every  thing  to  nature,  and  very  . little  to  art. 
In  Europe,,  an  extenflve  and  diverfifiedjmmmerce,  vary- 
ing and  multiplying  the  enjoyments,  the  fortunes  and 
feveral  conditions  of  men,  adds  likewife  to  the  differences 
which  the  climate,  the  laws  and  the  common  prejudices 
have  eftablifhed  among  active  and  laborious  nations. 


Ancient 
trade  of 
Guinea. 


In  Guinea,  trade  has  never  been  able  to  caufe  a 
fufficient  alteration  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  formerly  conflfted  of  certain  exchanges  of  fait  and  dried 
flfh,  which  were  confumed  by  the  nations  remote  from 
the  coaff.  Thefe  gave  in  return  fluffs  made  of  a kind  of 
thread,  which  was  only  a woody  fubftance,  ciofely  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of  a particular  tree 
in  thefe  climates.  The  air  hardens  it,  and  renders  is  fit 
for  every  kind  of  weaving.  They  make  them  up  in  bon- 
nets of  different  kinds,  fcarfs,  aprons  for  their  girdles, 
varying  in  fhape  according  to  the  particular  mode  of  each 
nation.  The  natural  colour  of  the  thread  is  a pale  grey. 
The  dew,  which  bleaches  our  flax,  gives  it  a citron  co- 
lour, which  rich  people  prefer.  The  black  dye,  gene- 
rally ufed  among  the  people,  is  extracted  from  the  bark 
that  makes  this  thread,  by  Ample  infuflon  in  water.  As 
this  thread  readily  takes  all  colours,  this  hath  induced 
them  to  form  of  it  different  figures  of  men,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds.  The  fluffs  thus  worked,  ferve  to  hang  their 


apart- 
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apartments  with,  to  cover  their  feats,  and  for  other  kinds  B 
of  furniture. 

The  firft  Europeans,  who  frequented  the  weftcrn  coafts 
of  Africa,  fixed  a value  on  wax,  ivory,  and  gum,  which 
intrinfically  they  did  not  pofTefs.  They  gave  an  eftima- 
tion  to  gold,  from  which  they  drew  at  molt  three  thou- 
fand  marks  a year.  Their  reftlefs  avarice,  which  has 
never  been  fatisfied  with  this  produce,  made  them  fre- 
quently concert  expedients  to  augment  it.  They  flatter 
themfelves,  that  their  defigns  will  foon  be  fuccefsful  by 
the  following  fcheme. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  there  is,  fays  a mo- 
dern traveller,  a pretty  large  country,  known  by  the  name 
of  Bambuck.  It  is  not  fubje&  to  a particular  king,  but 
governed  by  village  lords,  called  Farirr|S.  Thefe  heredi- 
tary and  independent  chiefs  are  all  obliged  to  unite  for 
the  defence  of  the  ftate,  when  it  is  either  attacked  as  a 
community,  or  only  in  any  one  of  its  members. 

The  territory  of  this  ariftocratical  ftate, -is  dry  and 
barren.  It  produces  neither  maize,  rice,  nor  vegetables. 
The  infupportable  heats  it  is  fubje<ft  to,  proceed  in  part 
from  its  being  furrounddd  by  high  mountains,  which  pre- 
vent the  winds  from  refrefhing  the  air.  The  climate  is 
as  unwholefome  as  it  is  difagreeable  ; vapours,  which  con- 
tinually iflue  from  the  bowels  of  a foil  replete  with  mi- 
nerals, render  living  there  dangerous,  efpecially  to 
ftrangers. 

Gold,  which  is  abundant  in  this  wretched  country, 
had  made  it  an  objedt  worthy  of  notice  : gold,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  covetous  man,  feems  to  compenfate  for 
all  the  evils  of  nature,  tho’  in  reality  it  increafes  them  all. 
This  metal  is  fo  common  in  this  country,  that  it  is  found 
almoft  in^ifcriminately  every  where.  To  obtain  it,  fome- 
K 4 times 
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K times  it  is  fufficient  to  fcrape  the  furface  of  the  earth* 
that  is  clayifh,  light,  and  mixed  with  fand.  When  the 
mine  is  very  rich,  it  is  dug  only  to  the  depth  of  a few 
feet,  and  never  lower  j though  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  lower  they  went,  the  more. gold  the  foil  afforded. 
The  miners  are  too  indolent  to  purfue  a toil  which  con- 
flantly  becomes  more  tedious,  and  too  ignorant  to  pre- 
vent the  inconveniences  it  would  be  attended  with.  Their 
negligence  and  their  folly  are  in  this  inftance  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  in  wafhing  the  gold,  in  order  to  feparate  it 
from  the  earth,  they  only  preferve  the  larger  pieces, 
the  light  parts  pafs  away  with  the  water,  which  flows 
down  an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bambuck  do  not  work  thefe  mines 
at  all  times,  nor  is  it  left  to  them  to  do  it  when  they 
pleafe.  They  are  obliged  to  wait  till  perfonal  or  public 
wants  determine  the  Farims  to  grant  this  permiffion. 
WTen  it  is  proclaimed,  all  who* are  allowed  to  profit  from 
them,  meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their  work  is 
fmifhed,  a divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the  gold  goes  to 
the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is  equally  diftributed  among 
the  labourers.  Thofe  who  want  gold  at  any  other  time 
than  that  of  the  general  digging,  go  in  fearch  of  it  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  very  common. 

The  French  and  Englifh  have  fucceffively  caff  an  en- 
vious eye  on  thefe  real  and  imaginary  riches.  Some 
thought  they  could  be  conveyed  into  this  country  by 
the  Niger,  others  by  the  Salum.  Far  from  having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  their  attempts  of  becoming  mailers  of  this  coun- 
try, they  have  not  yet  afcertained  its  exigence.  The 
unfuccelsfulnefs  of  paft  efforts  hath  redoubled  the  a&i~ 
vity  of  fanguine  minds  : fenfible  and  judicious  merchants 
have  chofen  to  limit  themfelves  to  a commerce  muclrmore 
important,  which  is  that  of  flaves. 

' Tm 
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The  property  which  feme  men  have  acquired  over  B O O K 

others  in  Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  ge- / 

nerally  eftablilhed  there,  excepting  in  fome  little  diftnCs,  New  com- 
where  liberty  hath  retired  and  concealed  herfelf.  No  pro-  Guinea,  or 
prietor,  however,  has  a right  to  fell  a man  who  is  born  the^flave 
in  a ftate  of  fervitude.  He  can  only  difpofe  of  thofe 
flaves  whom  he  gets,  whether  by  war,  in  which  every 
prifoner  is  a Have  unlefs  exchanged,  or  in  lieu  of  com- 
penfation  for  fome  injury  ; or  if  he  hath  received  them 
asateftimony  of  acknowledgment.  This  law,  which 
feems  to  be  made  in  favour  of  one  who  is  born  a Have, 
to  indulge  him  with.the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and  of 
his  country,  is  yet  ineffectual,  fince  the  Europeans  have 
eftablilhed  luxury  on  the  coafts  of  Africa.  It  is  every 
day  eluded  by  concerted  quarrels,  which  two  proprietors 
mutually  diffemble,  in  order  to  be  reciprocally  condemned, 
each  in  his  turn,  to  a fine,  which  is  paid  in  perfons  born 
(laves,  the  difpofal  of  whom  is  allowed  by  the  fan&ion  of 
the  fame  law. 

Corruption,-  contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrefs,  hath 
advanced  from  private  perfons  to  princes.  Contentions 
have  been  multiplied  in  order  to  procure  flaves,  as  war 
is  excited  in  Europe  in  order  to  procure  foldiers.  They 
have  eftablilhed  the  cuftom  of  punifhing  with  flavery  not 
only  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  lives  or  properties  of 
citizens,  but  thofe  alfo  who  were  incapable  of  paying  their 
debts,  and  thofe  who  have  violated  conjugal  faith.  This 
puniftiment,  in  procefs  of  time,  was  influfted  for  the  m oft 
trivial  mifdemeanors,  after  having  been  at  firft  referved 
only  for  the  greateft  crimes.  They  have  not  ceafed  to 
multiply  prohibitions  of  things  indifferent,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  revenues  raifed  from  the  fines  by  increafing 
the  number  of  offences.  Injuftice  hath  not  been  con- 
tained within  any  limits  or  reftraints.  At  a great  diftance 

from 
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K from  the  coaft,  there  are  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for 
every  thing  they  meet  with  in  the  villages  around  them, 
to  be  carried  off.  The  children  are  thrown  into  facks  : 
the  men  and  women  are  gagged  to  ftifle  their  cries.  If 
the  ravagers  are  flopped  by  a fuperior  force,  they  are  con- 
ducted before  the  prince,  who  always  difowns  the  com- 
miflion  he  has  given,  and  under  pretence  of  doing 
juftice,  inftantly  fells  his  agents  to  the  fhips  he  has 
treated  with. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  infamous  arts,  the  people 
of  the  coaft  have  found  it  impoflible  to  fupply  the 
demands  of  the  merchants.  It  has  happened  to  them, 
what  every  nation  muft  experience,  which  cannot  trade 
but  with  its  nominal  flock.  Slaves  are  to  the^sommerce 
of  Europeans  in  Africa,  what  gold  is  in  the  commerce  we 
carry  on  with  the  new  world.  The  heads  of  the  negroes 
reprefent  the  flock  of  the  ftate  of  Guinea.  Every  day 
this  flock  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but 
articles  of  confumption.  Their  capital  gradually  va- 
nilhes,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  reafon  of  the 
fpeedy  confumptions.  Thus  the  trade  for  blacks  would 
long  fince  have  been  entirely  loft,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coafts  had  not  imparted  their  luxury  to  the  people  of 
the  inland  countries,  from  wdiom  they  now  draw  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Haves  that  are  put  into  our  hands. 
I hus  the  trade  of  the  Europeans,  by  gradual  advances, 
has  almofl  exhaufted  the  only  vendible  commodities  of  this 
nation. 

In  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  this  circumftance  hath 
raifed  the  price  of  flaves  almofl:  to  four  times  above  the 
former  coft : the  reafon  is  this.  The  payments  they  receive, 
confifl  chiefly  of  the  merchandize  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  which 
have  doubled  their  value  in  Europe.  A double  quantity 
of  thefe  goods  muft  be  given  in  Africa,  Thus  the  co- 
lonies 
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Ionics  of  America,  where  the  Tale  for  blacks  .is  concluded,  BOOK 
are  obliged  to  fupport  thefe  feveral  augmentations,  arid  , 
conlequently  to  pay  four  times  more  than  they  formerly 
did. 

The  diftant  proprietor,  however,  who, fells  his  Have, 
receives  Ms  profit  than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years  ago, 
who  fold  his  Have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coaft.  The 
profits  intercepted  by  palling  through  different  hands,  the 
expences  of  tranfport,  the  impofts,  fometimes  of  three 
per  cent,  that  mull  be  paid  to  thole  princes  through  whofe 
territories  they  pafs,  fink  the  difference  betwixt  the  fum 
which  the  firft  proprietor  receives,  and  that  which  the 
European  trader  pays.  Thefe  expences  continually  in- 
creafe  on  account  of  the  great  diftances  of  the  places 
where  there  are  If  ill  Haves  to  be  fold.  The  further  off  this 
firft  fale  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulties  attending 
travelling.  They  will  become  fuch,  that  of  the  fum 
which  the  European  merchant  will  be  able  to.  pay,  there 
will  remain  fo  little  to  offer  to  the  firft  feller,  that  he 
will  rather  choofe  to  keep  his  Have.  Then  all  trade  of 
this  kind  will  ceafe.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fupport  it 
effectually,  our  traders  muft  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the  colonies ; which,  on 
their  part,  not  being  able  to  difpofe  of  their,  produce  but 
at  an  enormous  price,  will  no  longer  find  people  to  con- 
fume  it.  But  till  that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps, 
not  fo  diftant  as  the  colonifts  imagine,  they  will  quietly 
live  on  the  blood  and  labours  of  the  negroes.  They  will 
find  navigators  who  will  hazard  the  purchaling  of  them, 
and  tyrants  who  will  fell  them. 

, Slave  merchants  are  united  by  a mutual  confederacy, 
and  forming  a fpecies  of  caravans,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
or  three  hundred  leagues  they  conduit  feveral  files  of  thir- 
ty or  forty  Haves,  all  laden  with  water  and  corn  which 

are 
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K.  are  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence  in  thofe  thirfty  deferts 
through  which  they  pafs.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them 
without  much  incommoding  their  march,  is  ingenioufly 
devifed.  A fork  of  wood  from  eight  to  nine  feet  long  is 
put  round  the  neck  of  each  Have.  A pin  of  iron  riveted 
fecures  the  fork  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  head  cannot 
difengige  itfelf.  The  handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood  of 
which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before  and  fo  embarafles  the 
the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  tho’  he  has  his  arms  and 
legs  'free,  he  can  neither  walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork. 
When  they  get  ready  for  their  march,  they  range  the 
(laves  on  the  fame  line,  and  fupport  and  tie  the  extremity 
of  each  fork  on  the  (boulder  of  the  foremoft  (lave,  and. 
proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  to  another,  up  tb  the 
firft,  the  extremity  of  whofe  fork  is  carried  by  one  of  the 
guides.  Few  reftraints  are  impofed  that'  are  not  felt  by 
the  perfons  who  impofe  them.  In  order  that  thefe  traders 
may  enjoy  the  refrefhment  of  deep  without  uneafinefs, 
they  tie  the  arms  of  every  flave  to  the  tail  of  the  fork 
which  he  carries.  In  this  condition  he  can  neither  run 
away  nor  make  any  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty.  Thefe 
precautions  have  been  found  indifpeniible,  becaufe,  if  the 
(lave  can  but  break  his  chain,  he  becomes  free.  The 
public  faith,  which  fecures  to  the  proprietor  the  pofleflion 
of  his  (lave,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up  into 
his  hands,  is  blent  with  regard  to  a flave  and  a trader 
whoexercifes  the  moft  contemptible  of  ail  profeflions. 

Great  numbers  of  (laves  arrive  together,  efpecially 
when  they  come  from  diftant  countries.  This  arrange, 
ment  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  diminilh  the  expence  which 
is  unavoidable  in  conducting  them.  The  interval  between 
one  voyage  and  another,  which  by  this  fyftem  of  ceconomy 
is  already  made  too  diftant  may  become  (till  greater  by  par- 
ticular circumftances.  The  moft  ufual  are  the  rains,  w hich 

caufe 
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caufe  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and'trade  to  languifh.  The  Tea-  B O O K 
fon  moft  favourable  to  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Afri-  ^ — » 

ca,  is  from  February  to  September,  and  it  is  from  Septem- 
ber to  March,  that  the  return  of  thefe  Have  traders  pro- 
duces the  greateft  plenty  of  this  traffic  on  the  coafts. 

The  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  to  the  fouth  Account  of 
and  north  of  the  line.  The  firft  coaft,  known  by  the ** 
name  of  Angola,  hath  but  three  ports,  open  indifferently  ner  in  ^ 
to  all  nations  ; thefe  are  Cabenda,  Loango,  Malemba,  ^aye  trad<J 
and  two,  of  which  the  Portuguefe  are  the  foie  matters,  St.  is  carried 
Paul  de  Loando,  and  St.  Philip  de  Bengueja.  Thfcfe  la-  on* 
titudes  nearly  fupply  one  third  of  the  blacks  that  are 
carried  to  America,  who  are  neither  the  mott  intelligent, 
nor  the  mott  laborious,  nor  the  moft  robuft.  The  fecond 
coaft,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Gold  Coaft, 
has  more  roads,  but  they  are  not  equally  favourable  to 
commerce.  The  reftraint  which  the  European  forts  have 
laid  in  feveral  places,  drives  away  the  dealers  in  flaves. 

They  are  to  be  met  with  in  much  larger  numbers  at 
Anambou  and  Calbary,  where  bufinefs  is  tranfa&ed  with 
the  utmoft  liberty. 

In  1768  there  where  exported  out  of  Africa  104,100 
flaves.  The  Englifh  have  exported  53,100  for  their 
iflands ; their  colonifts  on  the  north  continent  carried 
away  6300  ; the  French  23,500;  the  Dutch  11,300; 
the  Portuguefe  8700  ; and  the  Danes  1200.  All  thefe 
wretches  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  eighth  part  mutt 
have  perifhed  in  their  paffage.  Every  nation  hath  em- 
ployed in  its  colonies  fuch  cultivators  of  land  as  it  hath 
purchafed.  Great-Britain  only  has  ceded. four  thoufand 
of  them  to  the  Spaniards,  and  fmuggled  about  three 
thoufand  in  the  French  fettlements. 

It 
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BOOK  It  would  be  a very  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that 
y . America  regularly  receives  the  fame  number  of  negroes. 

Not  to  mention  the  confiderabie  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  expeditions  to  Guinea,  on  account  of  the  war, 
the  arrangements  of  the  laft  peace  'have  occafioned  new 
lands  to  be  cultivated,  which  required  extroard inary  fup- 
plies.  The  number  of  men  muft  be  reduced  to  fixty 
thoufand,  of  which  the  African  coafts  are  deprived  every 
year.  Suppofing  that  each  of  thefe  flaves  cofts  on  the 
fpot  three  hundred  livres,(w)  thofe  barbarous  regions  re- 
ceive eighteen  millions  ( x ) for  fo  horrid  a facrifice. 

The  French  merchant  will  exclaim,  we  doubt  not, 
on  the  price  to  which  flaves  are  here  reduced.  No  one 
is  ignorant  that  he  purchafes  them  much  dearer  ; but  it  is 
likewife  known  that  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  buy  them 
up  at  a better  price,  becaufe  they  are  not  reduced  by  the 
infufliciency  of  their  Afiatic  commerce  and  the  imper- 
fection of  certain  manufactures  proper  to  the  African 
trade,  to  pay,  as  the  French  merchant  does,  for  a com- 
miflion,  freight,  infurance,  in  order  to  draw  from  foreign 
ports  certain  mercbandife,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  do 
without.  The  Portuguefe  have  ftill  another  advantage 
over  thefe  nations.  '1  hey  carry  on  their  expeditions  from 
Brafil  ; and  their  exchanges  are  generally  made  with  the 
tobacco  and  brandy  of  their  country  ; and  they  maintain 
an  exclufive  trade  on  the  coafts,  which  are  two  hundred 
leagues  long,  and  forty  broad. 

Excepting  the  Poituguefp,  all  nations  pay  for  flaves 
with  the  fame  merchandife.  Thefe  are  fabres,  firelocks, 
gun-powder,  iron,  brandy,  hardware,  woollen  fluffs,  es- 
pecially Eaft-India  cottons,  or  thofe  which  are  wrought 
in  Europe,  and  coloured  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
people  north  of  the  line  have  adopted,  inftead  of  money, 

little 
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little  white  (hells,  which  we  import  among  them  from  B O O K 
the  Maldives.  South  of  the  line,  the  European  trade  t ^ j 
is  without  this  object  of  exchange.  There  .(mail  pieces 
of  draw  fluff,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  twelve  broad, 
are  ufed  as  marks  of  value.  This  real  mark  is  only  the 
fortieth  part  of  an  ideal  value,  which  they  call  piece. 

This  word,  from  the  time  we  have  frequented  Africa, 
is  become  the  numerical  term  of  all  things  that  bear  the 
greateft  value.  The  price  of  each  fpecies  of  merchan- 
dife  that  we  import  there,  is  invariably  fixed  under  the 
denomination  of  one,  two,  three  or  more  pieces.  Each 
piece,  in  its  original  value,  is  nearly  worth  a piftole,  and 
for  fome  time  paft,  thirty-five,  or  thirty-fix  pieces  have 
been  given  for  a negro,  all  taxes  included.  The  greateft 
of  them  is  the  fee  that  muft  be  given  to  the  fa&or,  who 
always  mediates  between  the  vender  and  the  purchafer, 
whom  it  is  of  confequence  to  make  a friend  of,  and  who 
is  become  fo  much,  the  greater,  as  the  competition  be- 
tween the  Europeans  has  increafed,  and  the  want  of 
(laves  has  made  him  fenfible  or  his  importance.  Ano- 
ther tax,  which  though  afked  under  the  name  of  a pre- 
fent,  is  no  lefs  an  extorted  tribute,  is,  that  which  muft 
be  paid  to  the  prince  and  his  chief  officers,  for  the  liberty 
of  trading.  The  fum  is  in  proportion  to  the  flze  of  the 
veffel,  and  it  may  be  valued  at  three  percent. 

The  European  nations  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  Are  forts 
was  conducive  to  the  utility  of  their  commerce,  to  form  ”nec0erjaerryt0 
fettiements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  Portuguefe,  procure 
who  firft  traverfed  thefe  immenfe  regions,  left  every llaves? 
where  the  marks  of  their  ambition,  rather  than  of  their 
wifdom.  The  weak  and  numberlefs  colonies  which  they 
poured  in,  foon  forgot  a country,  which  had  itfelf  for- 
gotten them.  In  time,  there  remained  of  thefe  great 
conquefts  nothing  but  that  vaft  fpace  which  extends 

from 
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BOOK  from  Zara  to  cape  Negro,  from  whence  Brafil  ftill  draws 
, its  flaves.  They  have  preferved  too  fome  ifles  of  little 
confequence.  Thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  weft  of 
Cape  de  Verd,  produce  fait,  feed  cattle,  and  ferve  as  a 
place  of  refreftiment  for  veffels  going  to  the  Eaft-lndies. 
Prince’s  Ifland,  and  St.Thomas,  which  are  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph  of  Gabon,  fupply  navigators  with  frefti  pro- 
visions, who,  after  leaving  the  gold  coaft,  fail  to  Ame- 
rica. They  are  both  totally  difregarded  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Though  Portugal,  even  in  the  earlieft  times,  derived 
but  very  moderate  advantages  from  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
it  was  yet  fo  jealous  of  the  fovereignty  which  it  exercifed 
there,  in  virtue  of  its  difcovery,  that  it  thought  no  na- 
tion had  aright  to  approach  them.  The  Englifh,  who  firft 
ventured  to  queftion  the  right  of  thefe  pretenfions,  about 
the  year  1553,  fuftained  the  affront  of  having  their  vef- 
fels  feized.  A national  war  immediately  enfued,  and 
the  fuperiority  of  arms  put  a final  period  to  this  tyranny. 
In  procefs  cf  time,  the  exclufive  companies  of  England, 
who  had  embarked  in  this  trade,  fucceffively  formed  facto- 
ries without  number,  of  which  that  of  cape  Corfe,  fi- 
tuated on  the  gold  coaft,  and  that  of  James,  placed  in  an 
illand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  were  for 
a confiderable  time  the  principal  and  the  moft  ufeful. 
Though  many  of  them  had  been  abandoned,  there  ftill 
remained  fixteen,  when  the  parliament,  rouzed  by  the 
public  clamour,  determined  in  1752,  to  put  a ftop  to 
this  pronopoly.  The  nation  purchafed  of  the  proprietors 
all  thefe  fortified  magazines,  for  the  fum  of  1,523,198 
livres,  i3fols,(y)  where  there  were  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men.  The  expence  of  maintaining  them 
amounts  annually  to  about  292,500  livres. (z) 

The 
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Afri-  BOOK 
undertook  to . . 


The  Englifh  almoft  entirely  engroffed  the 
can  trade,  when  the  Dutch,  in  1637 
Ihare  it  with  them.  The  war  they  were  carrying  on 
againft  Spain,  authorifed  them  to  attack  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements  in  Guinea  ; and  they  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  mod  of  them  in  a very  fhort  time.  The  treaty  of 
1641,  fecured  the  property  of  them  to  the  republic.  This 
date,  pretending  to  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  the  firft 
poffeffor,  intended  to  exclude  her  rival  from  thefe  lati- 
tudes, and  ceafed  not  to  moled  her  till  the  peace  of  Breda. 
Of  all  thefe  conqueds,  that  of  fort  Mina,  on  the  gold 
coad,  was  found  the  mod  important.  It  had  been  built 


in  1452,  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  enriched  its  terri- 
tory by  planting  fugar- canes,  maize,  different  kinds  of 
excellent  fruits,  and  had  fupplied  it  with  a number  of 
ufeful  animals,  which  they  had  imported  thither.  They 
drew  from  thence  much  gold  and  fome  flaves.  This  fet- 
tlement  did  not  degenerate  in  the  hands  of  the  Hol- 
landers, who  made  it  the  center  of  all  the  fa&ories  they 
had  acquired,  and  of  all  the  bufinefs  they  carried  on  in 
Africa* 


The  profperity  of  the  Dutch,  In  this  part  of  the 
world,  was  at  its  height,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
Lewis  the  XIVth.  This  prince,  who  afpired  after  uni- 
verfal  glorv,  feized  an  opportunity  offered  him  by  the 
war  of  1672,  of  extending  the  terror  which  his  flag  car- 
ried with  it  on  all  the  feas,  even  to  the  borders  of  Africa. 
He  took  from  the  Dutch  the  forts  of  Arguin  and  Porten- 
dic,  which  were  at  that  time  the  general  market  for  gum. 
His  fffbjecds  afterwards  eftablifhed  on  the  coafl.  feveral 
pofts  which  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  either  be- 
caufe  they  were  injudicioufly  chofen,  or  becaufe  they 
wanted  ftrength  to  maintain  them.  Since  the  time  that 
France,  by  a feries  of  errors  and  misfortunes,  hath 
Vo U III.  L found 
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>.  < the  Englifh  by  the  lafl:  treaty,  fhe  hath  nothing  now  re- 

maining but  the  factory  of  Juida,  and  the  ifland  of  Go- 
ree,  where  there  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be  any  trade.  Some 
years  ago,  a fettlement  that  would  have  been  of  advan- 
tage to  Anambou,  began  to  be  formed,  when  the  work- 
men were  driven  away  by  eannon-fhot  fired  in  a time  of 
full  peace,  by  the  fliips  of  Great  Britain.  An  able  mer- 
chant, v?ho  was  then  at  London,  at  the  news  of  this 
outrage,  exprefled  his  aftonifhment  at  a conduct  fo  im- 
prudent. Sir,  faid  a minifter  to  him,  who  was  in  great 
favour  with  this  intelligent  people,  if  zve  were  to  be  ju/i 
. to  the  French , we  faould  not  exijt  thirty  years  longer. 

The  Danes,  who  fettled  in  Africa  a little  after  the 
middle  of  the  lafl  century,  and  who  purchafed  of  the 
king  of  Aquambo  the  two  forts  of  Frederickburg  and 
Chriflianburg,  fituated  on  the  golden  coaft  near  each 
other,  never  experienced  a fimilar  treatment.  They 
owed  the  tranquility  which  they  enjoyed  to  the  infigni- 
ficancy  of  the  trade  they  carried  on.  It  was  in  fo  low  a 
ftate,  that  they  only  fitted  out  a fingle  veflel  every  two 
or  three  years.  This  trade  hath  been  extended  for  fome 
time  paft,  but  it  is  flill  far  from  being  confiderable. 

If  we  except  the  Portuguefe,  all  the  European  nations 
fubjedled  their  African  trade  to  excluiive  charters.  The 
companies  in  pofieffion  of  this  monopoly,  the  errors  of 
which  all  governments  at  laft  have  felt  and  put  a flop  to, 
fortified  their  fadlories,  both  in  order  to  drive  away 
ftrangers,  and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  none  but 
themfelves.  When  the  diftridls,  in  which  thefe  forts 
were  eredted,  had  no  more  Haves  to  deliver  trade  lan- 
guifhed,  becaufe  the  people  in  the  inland  countries 
preferred  the  conveying  their  flaves  into  free  ports, 
where  they  might  chufe  the  purchafers.  Thus  the  facto- 
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ries,  which  had  been  of  fuch  utility  when  the  coaft  was  B 0^0  K 

populous,  are  no  longer  fo  valuable,  fince  the  fa&ors  of v v* > 

them  are  obliged  to  make  long  voyages,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  purchafe.  The  advantage  of  thefe  eftablifh- 
ments  was  loft,  when  the  objedt  of  their  commerce  was 
exhaufted. 


The  difficulty  of  procuring  Haves  naturally  points  out  In  the  flave 
. r un-  r • * ' trade  imall 

the  rteceffity  of  employing  imall  ihips  for  carrying  them  veffels  are 

off.  At  a time  when  a fmall  territory,  adjacent  to  the  preferable 

J J to  great 

coaft,  furnifhed  in  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  a whole  ones, 
cargo,  it  was  prudent  to  employ  large  veffels,  becaufe 
there  was  a poffibility  of  underftanding,  looking  after, 
and  comforting  the  Haves,  who  all  fpoke  ihe  fame  lan- 
guage. Now  that  each  fhip  can  fcarce  procure  fixty  or 
eighty  Haves  a month,  brought  from  the  diftance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  leagues,  exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of 
along  journey,  embarked  to  remain  five  or  fix  months 
in  fight  of  their  country,  having  all  different  idioms, 
uncertain  of  the  deftiny  that  awaits  them,  ftruck  with 
the  prepoffeffion  that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drink 
their  blood  ; their  extreme  uneafinefs  alone  kills  them,  or 
occafions  diforders  which  become  contagious  by  the  im- 
poffibility  of  feparating  the  fick  from  the  healthy.  A 
fmall  fhip  deftined  to  carry  two  or  three  hundred  negroes, 
by  means  of  the  fhort  ftay  it  makes  on  the  coaft,  avoids 
half  the  accidents  and  Ioffes  which  a fhip  capable  of  hold- 
ing five  or  fix  hundred  Haves  is  expofed  to.  Thus  the 
Englifh,  who  have  extended  this  commerce  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  have  adopted  the  cuftom  of  fending  only  veffels  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty,  or  an  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
into  the  feps  which  extend  from  Senegal  to  the  river 
Volta,  and  to  fit  out  veffels  a little  larger  only  for  Col- 
bar,  where  the  trade  is  more  brifk,  and  where  they  make 
their  principal  cargoes.  The  French  are  the  only  people 
L 2 who 
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BOOK  who'  obftinately  adhere  to  the  old  mode.  The  town 
X1‘  of  Nantes,  however,  which  alone  carries  on  as  much 
trade  as  all  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  together,  be- 
gins to  get  rid  of  its  prejudices.  It  will  undoubtedly  en- 
tirely relinquifh  them;  and  all  the  merchants  who  con- 
duit the  fame  trade  on  their  own  bottoms,  will  follow 
its  example. 

There  are  There  are  abufes  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  to  be 
feafous  reformed  in  this  voyage,  which  is  naturally  unhealthy, 
leftfavou-  Thofe  who  engage  in  it  commonly  fall  into  two  great 

rable  tothe  mj^;aices>  Dupes  to  a mercenary  difpofition,  the  priva- 
flave  trade.  . , . . , . r , - 

teers  pay  more  regard  to  the  port  tnan  to  the  dilpatch  or 

their  veffels,  a circumftance  which  neceflarily  prolongs 

the  voyage,  which  every  thing  fhould  induce  them  to 

fhorten  as  much  as  poffible.  Another  inconvenience  ftill 

more  dangerous,  is,  the  cuflom  they  have  of  failing  from 

Europe  at  all  times  ; though  the  regularity  of  the  winds 

and  the  currents  hath  determined  the  moll  proper  feafon 

for  arriving  at  tnefe  latitudes. 

This  bad  prailice  hath  given  rife  to  the  diftin&ion 
of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  little  voyage  is  the 
ftraightefl  and  the  fhorteft.  It  is  no  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  leagues  to  the  moll  diftant  ports  where  there  are 
flaves.  It  may  be  performed  in  thirty-five  or  forty  days,- 
from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber ; becaufe,  from  the  time  of  fetting  out  to  the  time 
of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favourable. 
It  is  very  poffible  to  attempt  it  in  December,  January  and 
February,  but  with  lefs  fecurity  and  fuccefs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  pra&icable  in  thefe  latitudes, 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  Auguft. 
One  would  have  continually  to  flruggle  againfl  the  vio- 
lent currents  which  run  northward,  and  againfl  the  Louth - 
call  wind,  which  conflantly  blows.  Experience  has 
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| taught  navigators,  that  during  this  fea/on,  they  muft  B O^O  K 

keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fhore,  get  into  the  open  fea,  ,_m ^ j 

| fail  towards  the  Couth  as  far  as  twenty- fix  or  twenty-eight 
degrees  betwixt  Africa  and  Brafil,  and  afterwards  diaw 
| gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  Guinea,  in  order  to  land 
at  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  leagues  to  wind- 
i ward  of  the  port  where  they  are  to  difembark.  This 
• route  is  two  thoufand  five  hundred  leagues,  and  requires 
ninety  or  an  hundred  days  fail. 

This  great  route,  independent  of  its  length,  de- 
prives them  of  the  mofl:  favourable  time  for  trade  and 
, for  returning.  The  Chips  meet  with  calms,  are  thwarted 
by  winds, "and  carried  away  by  currents ; water  fails 
them,  the  provifions  are  fpoiled,  and  the  flaves  are  feized 
! with  the  fcurvy.  Other  calamities,  not  lefs  fatal,  often 
increafe  the  danger  that  attends  this  expedition.  The 
negroes,  to  the  north  of  the  Line,  are  fubjedt  to  the 
fmall-pox,  which,  by  a fingularity  very  diftreffing,  feldom 
j breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age  of  four- 
teen. If  this  contagion  affedts  a Chip  which  is  at  her 
| moorings,  there  are  feveral  known  methods  to  leflen 
its  violence.  But  a fhip  attacked  by  this  difiemper,  that 
| is.  on  its  way  to  America,  often  lofes  the  whole  cargo  of 
flaves.  Thofe  who  are  born  to  the  fouth  of  the  Line, 
avoid  this  difeafe  by  another,  which  is  a kind  of  virulent 
ulcer,  whofe  malignity  is  more  violent  and  more  iiritable 
j on  the  fea,  and  which  is  never  radically  cured.  Phyfi- 
cians  ought,  perhaps,  to  obferve  this  double  efFedt  of  the 
fmall-pox  among  the  negroes,  which  is,  that  it  favours 
i thofe  who  are  born  beyond  the  Equator,  and  never  at- 
tacks th*e  others  in  their  infancy.  The  number  and  va- 
i jriety  of  efFedts  fometimes  afford  occafion  for  the  in- 

veftwation  of  the  caufes  of  dilorders,  and  for  the  difco- 
© 

yery  of  remedies  proper  for  them. 

L 3 Though 
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BOOK  Though  all  the  nations,  concerned  in  the  African 
XI. 

k ’ , trade,  are  equally  interefted  in  preferving  the  flaves  in 

their  paflage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to  it  alike.  They 
all  feed  them  with  beans,  mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
rice  ; but  they  differ  in  other  refpeCts  in  their  manner  of 
treating  them. 

The  Englifh,  Dutch  arid  Danes  keep  the  men  con- 
ffantly  in  irons,  and  frequently  hand-cuff  the  women : 
the  fmall  number  of  hands  they  have  on  board  their  fhips 
obliges  them  to  this  feverity.  The  French,  who  have 
greater  numbers  of  men,  allow  them  more  liberty  ; three 
or  four  days  after  their  departure  they  take  off  all  their 
fetters.  Both  nations,  efp'ecially  the  Englifh,  are  too 
negligent  with  regard  to  the  intercourfe  between  their 
failors  with  the  women  flaves.  The  effeCts  of  this  occa- 
fion  the  death  of  three-fourths  of  thofe  whom  the 
Guinea  voyage  deftroys  every  year.  None,  but  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  during  their -paflage,  are  fecured  againft  revolts 
and  other  calamities.  This  advantage  is  a confequence 
of  the  care  they  take  to  man  their  veffels  only  with  ne- 
groes, to  whom  they  have  given  their  freedom.  The 
flaves  encouraged  by  the  difcourfe  and  condition  of  their 
Countrymen,  forrii  a tolerably  favourable  idea  of  the  de* 
fli.ny  that  awaits  them.  The  quietnefs  of  their  beha- 
viour induces  the  Portuguefe  to  grant  the  two  fexes  the 
happinefs  of  living  together  : an  indulgence,  which,  if 
allowed  in  other  veffels,  w^ould  be  productive  of  the 
greateft  inconveniences.  • 

It  is  a generally  received  opinion,  that  the  blacks* 
Who  are  brought  from  America,  are  pow  fold  at  a higher 
price  than  they  were  formerly.  This  is  a miftake,  ari- 
ilng  from  this  circurriftance,  that  the  purchafer  pays  at- 
tention only  to  the  number  of  thofe  arbitrary  marks  of 
value  which  he  gives,  ihffead  of  reckoning  the  quantity 
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of  thofe  .commodities  he  delivers  mi  exchange.  This* 
proportion,  which  is  the  only  exa&  one,  will  make  him 
| fenfible  that  the  price  of  negroes  hath  not  advanced; 

fince  they  are  purchafed  with  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe 
I commodities  as  they  were  in  the  earliefi  times.  It  is  the 
value  of  money  that  hath  changed,  and  not  that  of  the 
j unhappy  have.  x 

1 All  nations  do  not  fell  their  flaves  in  the  fame  way.  Manner^ 
The  Englifhman,  who  hath  promifcuoufly  bought  op  flaveTin 
whatever  prefented  itfelf  in  the  general  matket,  fells  his  America, 
cargo  by  wholefale.  A fingle  merchant  buys  it  entire  ; 
and  the  planters  parcel  it  out.  What  they  do  not  like  is 
fent  into  foreign  colonies,- either  by  fmuggling,  or  with 
permiffien.  The  cheapnefs  of  a negro  is  a greater  ob- 
ie<5t  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him  to  purchafe,  than  the 
badnefs  of  his  conftitution  is  to  deter  him  from  it.  They 
Will  one  day  be  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a 
conduct. 

The  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  French  and  Danes,  who 
have  no  way  of  difpcfing  of  the  decayed  and  weakly 
Eaves,  never  charge  themfelves  with  them  in  Guinea. 

They  all  divide  ther  cargoes,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  proprietors  of  plantations.  The  bargain  is  made 
in  ready  money,  or  for  credit,  according  to  the  circum- 
, fiances.  When  the  term  is  fixed  for  eighteen  months, 
as  it  happens  but  too  often  in  the  French  colonies,  the 
, negro’s  labour  mu  ft  by  that  time  have  brought  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  paid  for  him.  If  that  does  not  always 
happen,  it  is  owing  to  particular  reajons,  the  detail  of 
which  would  be  fuperfiuous. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  after  ted,  that  Wretched 
the  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon  and  of  vir- 
tue.  The  following  well- authenticated  fad  will  enable  flaves, 
us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

L 4 An 
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BOOK  An  Englifh  fhip  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  1752,  was 
, ‘ , obliged  to  leave  the  furgeon  behind  them,  whole  bad 

Rate  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  at  fea. 
Murray  was  then  endeavouring  to  recover  his  health, 
when  a Dutch  veflel  drew  near  the  coaft,  put  the  blacks 
in  irons,  whom  curiofity  had  brought  to  the  fhore,  and 
inftantly  failed  off  with  their  booty. 

Those  who  interefted  themfelves  for  thefe  unhappy 
people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a treachery,  inftantly  ran  to 
Cudjoc,  who  ftopped  them  at  his  door,  and  afked  them 
what  they  were  in  fearch  of.  The  white  man , who  is  with 
yoUy  replied  they,  who  Jhould  be  put  to  deaths  becaufe  his 
brethren  have  carried  off  ours.  The  Europeans , anfwered 
the  generous  hoft,  who  have  carried  off  our  countrymen , 
are  barbarians  ; kill  them , whenever  you  can  find  them.  But 
he  who  lodges  with  me  is  a good  man , he  is  my  friend  ; my 
houfe  is  his  fiortrefs  j I am  his  foldiety  and  I will  defend  him. 
Before  you  can  get  at  him , you  Jhall  pafs  over  my  body.  O 
. my  friends^  what  jufi  man  would  ever  enter  my  doors , if  I 
had  fuffered  my  habitation  to  be  Jlained  with  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  man?  This  difeourfe  appeafed  the  rage  of  the 
blacks  : they  retired  afhamed  of  the  defign  that  had 
brought  them  there  $ and  fome  days  after  acknowledged 
to  Murray  himfelf,  how  happy  they  were  that  they  had  not 
committed  a crime,  which  would  have  occafioned  them 
perpetual  remorfe. 

T his  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft  impref- 
ftons  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  new  world,  de- 
termine them  either  to  good  or  bad  adlions.  Repeated 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  : thofe 
who  fall  to  the  (hare  of  an  humane  mafter,  willingly 
efpoufe  his  interefts.  They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  the  place  where  they  are  fixed.  This  attach- 
ment is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm,  A Portu- 
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guefe  Have,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  having  learnt  B K 
that  his  old  mafter  had  been  taken  up  for  an  aflaffi  nation,  ^ — j 
came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and  acknowledged  himfelf 
guilty  of  the  fail  ; let  himfelf  be  put  in  prifon  in  lieu 
of  his  mafter  ; brought  falfe,  though  judicial,  proofs  of 
his  pretended  crime,  and  fuffered  death  inftead  of  the 
guilty  perfon.  Aftions  of  a lefs  hero i cal  nature,  though 
not  uncommon,  have  touched  the  hearts  of  fome  colonifts. 

Several  would  readily  fay  as  tir  William  Gooch,  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  when  he  was  blamed  for  returning  the 
falutatiori  of  a black  : I Jbould  be  very  forry  that  a Jlave 
footild.  be  more  polite  than  myfelf , 

But  there  are  barbarians,  who  looking  upon  pity  as  a 
weaknefs,  are  delighted  with  holding  the  rod  of  tyranny 
always  over  the  head  of  their  dependents.  Thanks 
be  to  heaven,  they  receive  their  puniftiment  in  the 
negligence,  infidelity,  defertion,  and  fuicide  of  the  de- 
plorable victims  of  their  infatiable  avarice.  One  fome- 
times  fees  thefe  wretches,  thofe  of  Mina  efpecially,  boldly 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  under  the  firm  perfuafton,  that 
they  fhall  immediately  after  death  rife  again  in  their  own 
country,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  fineft  in  the  world. 

A vindidlive  fpirit  furnifhes  others  with  refources  ftill 
more  fatal.  Inftru&ed  from  their  infancy  in  the  arts  of 
poifons,  which  grow,  as  it  were,  under  their  hands,  they 
employ  them  in  the  deftrudtion  of  the  cattle,  the  horfes, 
the  mules,  the  companions  of  their  flavery,  and  of  every 
living  thing  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of 
their  oppreffors.  In  order  to  remove  from  themfelves  all 
fufpicion,  they  firft  exercife  their  cruelties  on  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  miftreffes,  and  on  every  thing  that 
is  deareft  to  them.  In  this  dreadful  purpofe,  that  can 
only  be  the  refult  of  defpair,  they  take  the  double  plea- 
fure  of  delivering  their  fpecies  from  a yoke  more  dread- 
ful 
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B O O Kful  than  death,  and  of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a wretched 
i . - - ‘ , ftate  of  mifery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 

The  fear  of  punifhment  does  not  check  them.  They 
are  fcarce  ever  known  to  have  any  kind  of  forefight ; and 
they  are,  moreover,  certain  of  concealing  their  crimes, 
being  proof  againft  tortures.  By  means  of  one  of  t’nofe 
inexplicable  contradi£Uons  of  the  human  heart,  though 
common  to  all  people,  whether  civilized  or  not,  negroes 
though  naturally  cowards,  give  many  proofs  of  an  un- 
fhaken  firmnefs  of  foul.  The  fame  organifation  which 
fubje&s  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indolence  of  their 
mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  fibres,  infpires  them 
with  vigour  and  unparalleled  refolution  for  extraordinary 
aflions.  They  are  poltroons  all  their  life-time  and  heroes 
for  an  inftant.  One  of  thefe  wretches  has  been  known 
to  cut  his  wrift  off  with  the  ftroke  of  an  hatchet,  rather 
than  purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fubmitting  to  the  vile  office 
of  an  executioner. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  miferable  than  the  con- 
dition of  a black,  throughout  the  whole  American  Archi- 
pelago. A narrow,  unwholefome  hut,  without  any  con- 
veniences, ferves  him  for  a dwelling.  His  bed  is  a hur- 
dle, fitter  to  put  his  body  in  pain  than  to  afford  it  any 
eafe;  Some  earthen  pots,  and  a few  wooden  difhes,  are 
his  furniture.  The  coarfe  linen  which  covers  part  of  his 
body,  neither  fecures  him  from  the  infupportable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  night.  The 
food  he  is  fupplied  with,  is  caffava,  fait  beef,  cod,  fruits^ 
and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to  fupport  his  miferable 
exiftence.  Bereaved  of  every  thin'g,  he  is  condemned  to 
a perpetual  drudgery  in  a burning  climate,  conftantly  un- 
der the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  mafter. 

The  condition  of  thefe  flaves,  though  every  where  de- 
plorable, is  fomething  different  in  the  colonies.  Thofe 

who 
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wh<J  have  very  ekt&nfive  eftatei;,  generally  give  them  a B °x°  & 
portion  bf  land,  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  They  are  allowed  to  employ  a part  of  the  funday 
in  Cultivating  it*  and  the  few  moments  that  on  other 
days  they  fpare  frhm  the  time  allotted  for  their  meals.  In 
the  fmaller  iflands-,  the  colonifl  himfelf  furnifnes  their 
food,  the  greateft  part  of  which  hath  croffed  the  Teas. 
Ignorance,  avarice,  of  poverty,  have  introduced  into  fome 
colonies,  a method  of  providing  for  the  fubfiflence  of  ne- 
groes-, equally  deflrudive  both  to  the  men  and  the  plan- 
tation. They  allow  them  on  faturdayj  or  fame  other 
day,  to  work  in  the  neighbouring  plantations,  or  to 
plunder  them,  in  order  to  procure  a maintenance  for  the 
reft  of  the  week. 

Besides  thefe  differences  arifirig  from  the  particular 
fituatioii  'of  the  fettlements  in  the  American  iflands,  each 
European  nation  hath  a manner  of  treating  flaves  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf.  The  Spaniards  make  them  the  companions 
of  their  indolence ; the  Portuguefe,  the  i nil  rumen  ts  of 
their  debaucheries  ; the  Dutch,  the  victim's  of  their  ava- 
rice ; the  Engiifh,  whoeafily  derive  their  fubfiflence  from 
their  eftates  on  the  northern  continent,  are  lefs  attentive 
to  the  management  of  them  than  any  other  nations.  If 
they  never  promote  intermarriages  among  the  blacks,  they 
yet  receive  with  kindnefs,  as  the  gifts  of  nature,  thofe 
children  that  are  the  produce  of  fefs  rcflramed.  connec- 
tions, and  feldom  exad  from  the  fathers  or  mothers  & 
toil  or  a tribute  above  their  ftrength.  Slaves-,  by  them, 
are  coniidered  merely  as  natural  produdions,  which  ought 
neither  to  be  ufed,  nor  deftroyed  without  neceffity  * but 
they  never  treat  them  with  familiarity  they  never  fmiie 
u pon  them,  norfpeakto  them.  One  would  think  they  were 
afraid  of  letting  them  fufped,  that  nature  could  have  given 
any  one  mark  of  refeihblaftce  betwixt  tnem  and  their 

flaves. 
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B XI°  K ^aves*  This  makes  them  hate  the  Englifh.  The  French, 
lefs  haughty,  lefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans  as  a 
fpecies  of  moral  beings  j and  thefe  unhappy  men,  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  honour  of  feeing  themfelves  almoft  treated  like 
rational  creatures,  feem  to  forget  that  their  mafter  is  im- 
patient of  making  his  fortune,  that  he  always  overworks 
them,  and  frequently  lets  them  want  fubfiftance. 

The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  negroes  of  America. 

The  proteftants,  who  are  not  actuated  by  a defire  of 
making  profelytes,  fufter  them  to  live  in  Mohammedanifm, 
or  in  that  idolatry  in  which  they  were  born,  under  a pre- 
tence, that  it  would  be  a.  wrong  thing  to  keep  brethren  in 
Chriji  in  a ftate  of  flavery.  The  catholics  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  give  them  fome  inftrucfion,  and  to  baptize 
them  ; but  their  charity  extends  no  further  than  the  bare 
ceremonies  of  a baptifm,  which  is  wholly  ufelefs  and  un- 
neceflary  to  men  who  dread  not  the  pains  of  hell,  to 
which,  as  they  fay,  they  are  accuftomed  in  this  life. 

Eevry  thing  renders  them  infenfible  to  the  dread  of 
future  punifhment,  both  the  torments  of  their  ilavery  and 
thediforders  to  which  they  are  liable  in  America.  They 
are  particularly  fubjedt  to  two  difeafes,  the  yaws,  and  a 
complaint  that  affedts  their  ftomach.  The  firft  effedl  of 
this  laft  diforder  is,  to  turn  their  fkin  and  complexion 
to  an  olive  colour.  Their  tongue  becomes  white,  and 
they  are  opprefTed  with  fuch  a fleep  that  they  cannot  re- 
fill : they  faint,  and  are  incapable  of  the  leaft  exercife.  It 
is  a languor,  and  a total  relaxation  of  the  whole  machine. 
In  this  fituation  they  are  in  fuch  a ftate  of  defpondencv, 
that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  knocked  down  rather  than 
walk.  The  loathing  which  they  have  of  mild  and  whole- 
fome  food,  is  attended  with  a kind  of  rage  for  everything 
that  is  faked  or  fpiced.  Their  legs  fwell,  their  breath  is 

obftrudfedj 
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obftru&ed,  and  few  of  them  furvive  this  diforder.  The  B 0 0 K 
greateft  part  die  of  fuffocation,  after  having  fuffered  and  , , 
languifhed  for  feveral  months. 

The  thicknefs  of  their  blood,  which  appears  to  be 
the  fource  of  thefe  diforders,  may  proceed  from  feveral 
Caufes.  One  of  the  principal  is  undoubtedly  the  melan- 
choly which  muft  feiz,e  thefe  men  who  are  violently 
torn  away  from  their  country,  who  are  fettered  like  cri- 
minals, find  themfelves  all  on  a fudden  on  the  fea,  where 
they  continue  for  two  months  or  fix  weeks,  and  who, 
from  the  midft  of  a beloved  family,  pafs  under  the  yoke 
of  an  unknown  people,  from  whom  they  expe£t  themcft 
dreadful  punilhments.  A fpecies  of  food,  new  to  them, 
and  difagreeable  in  itfelf,  difgufts  them  in  their  paffage. 

At  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  the  food  that  is  diftributed 


to  them,  is  neither  good  in  quality,  nor  fufficient  in  quan- 
tity. To  complete  their  wretchednefs,  feveral  among 
them  have  contra&ed  in  Africa,  the  habit  of  eating  a cer- 
tain earth,  which  gratified  their  tafte  without  any  ways 
incommoding  them  : they  leek  for  fomething  that  refem- 
bles  this,  and  chance  hath  thrown  in  their  way  a foft 
ftone  of  a deep  yellow,  which  totally  fpoils  their  Ho- 
rn ach. 

The  yaws,  which  is  the  fecond  diforder  peculiar  to 
negroes,  difcovers  itfelf  by  blotches  that  are  dry,  hard, 
callous,  and  round,  fometimes  covered  by  the  fkin,  but 
moft  commonly  ulcerated,  and  fprinkled,  as  it  were,  with 
a whitifh  flower  intermixed  with  yellow.  The  yaws 
have  been  confounded  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  becaufe 
the  fame  remedy  is  proper  for  both.  This  opinion, 
though  pretty  general,  has  left  to  fupport  it  than  at  firft 
fight  it  appears  to  have. 

All  the  negroes,  as  well  male  as  female,  who  come 


from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  iflands,  have  the  yaws 

ones 
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BOOK  once  in  their  lives  : it  is  a difeafe  they  muft  neceffarily 
l j pafs  through;  but  there  is  no  inftance  of  ahy  of  them 

being  attacked  with  it  a fecond  time,  after  having  been  ra- 
dically cured.  The  Europeans  feldom  or  never  catch  this 
diforder,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  daily  connec- 
tion which  they  have  with  the  negro  women.  Thefe  wo- 
men fuckle  the  children,  but  do  not  give  them  the  yaws. 
How  is  it  poffible  to  reconcile  thefe  facts,  which  are  in- 
conteftible,  with  the  fyftem  which  phyficians  feem  to  have 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  yaws  ? Why 
will  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the  femen,  the  blood,  and 
fkin  of  the  negroes,  are  fufceptible  of  a virus  peculiar  to 
their  fpecies  ? The  canfe  of  this  diforder,  perhaps,  is 
owing  to  that  which  occafions  their  colour  : one  difference 
is  naturally  productive  of  another  : and  there  is  no  being 
or  quality  that  exifts  abfolutely  detached  from  others  in 
nature. 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be,  it  is  evident  front 
the  raoft  accurate  and  undeniable  calculations,  that  there 
dies  every  year  in  America,  the  feventh  part  of  the  blacks 
that  are  imported  thither  from  Guinea.  Fourteen  hun^ 
dred  thoufand  wretches,  that  are  now  in  the  European  co- 
lonies of  the  new  world,  are  the  unfortunate  remains  of 


nine  millions  of  flaves  that  have  been  conveyed  thither. 
This  dreadful  deftrudt.ion  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  cli- 


In  what 
manner 
the  condi- 
tion of 
flaves 
might  be 
rendered 
more  fup- 
portable. 


mate,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Africa,  much 
lefs  of  the  diforders,  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  ob- 
fervers,  but  few  fall  a facrifce.  It  muft  originate  from 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  fiayes  are  governed : and  might 
not  an  error  of  this  nature  be  corrected  ? 

The  frrft  ftep  neceffary  in  this  reformation  would  be  to 
attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and  moral  ftate  of  man. 
Thofe  who  go  to  purchafe  blacks  on  the  coafts  of  favage 
nations;  thofe  who  convey  them  to  America,  and yfpecially 

thofe 
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tftofe  who  direct  their  labours,  often  think  themfelves  ob~  B O O IC 
iiged,  from  their  fituation,  and  frequently  too  for  the  fake  v 
of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs  thefe  wretched  men.  The 
1 foul  of  thefe  managers  of  flaves,  loft  to  all  fenfie  of  com- 
l paffion,  is  ignorant  of  every  motive  to  enforce  obedience, 

' but  thofe  of  fear  or  feverity,  and  thefe  they  exercife  with 
all  the  harfhnefs  of  a temporary  authority.  If  the  pro- 
! prietors  of  plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the  care  of 
their  flaves,  as  an  occupation  below  them,  and  conflder 
it  as  an  office,  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  attend,  they 
would  foon  difcard  thefe  errors  that  arife  from  a fpirit  of 
cruelty.  The  hiftory  of  all  mankind  would  Ihew  them, 
that  in  order  to  render  flavery  ufeful,  one  muft  at  leaft 
make  it  eafy  j that  force  does  not  prevent  the  rebellion  of 
j the  mind  •,  that  it  is  the  matter’s  intereft  that  his  Have 
fhould  live,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  expedited  from  him 
the  moment  that  he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived  from  the 
I fentiments  of  humanity,  would  contribute  to  the  refor- 
mation of  feveral  abufes.  Men  would  acknowledge  the 
neceffity  of  lodging,  cloathing,  and  giving  proper  food 
to  beings  condemned  to  the  molt  painful  bondage  that 
I ever  has  exifted  flnce  the  infamous  origin  of  flavery. 

They  would  be  fenflble,  that  it  is  naturally  vimpoflI- 
bie,  that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  the  fweat 
! of  their  brows,  can  have  the  fame  underftanding,  the 
fame  oeconomy,  the  fame  a&ivity,  the  fame  ftrength,  as 
the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  induftry.  That 
political  moderation  would  gradually  take  place,  which 
confifts  in  lefiening  of  labour,  alleviating  punifliment, 
and  rendering  to  man  part  of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap 
more  certainly  the  benefit  of  thofe  offices  that  are  im~ 
pofed  upon  him.  The  prefervation  of  a great  number  of 
flaves,  whom  difprders,  occafioned  by  vexation  or  regret, 

■ deprive 
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BOOK  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be  the  natural  confequence 
XI* of  fo  wife  a regulation.  Far  from  aggravating  the  yoke 
that  oppreffes  them,  every  kind  of  attention  Ihould  be 
given  to  make  it  fit  eafy,  to  diffipate  even  the  idea  of  it, 
by  favouring  a natural  tafte  that  feems  peculiar  to  the 
negroes. 


Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the  powers  of 
mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in  their  dances,  the 
time  of  a fong  makes  them  leap  up  and  come  down  a hun- 
dred at  once,  ftriking  the  earth  at  the  fame  inftant.  En- 
chanted, as  it  were,  with  the  voice  of  the  finger,  or  the 
tone  of  a ftringed  inftrument,  a vibration  of  the  air  is 
the  fpirit  that  actuates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men : a 
found  agitates,  tranfports,  and  throws  them  into  exta- 
ftes.  In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their  arms,  * 
or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in  cadence.  At  all  their  em- 
ployments they  fing,  and  feem  always  as  if  they  were 
dancing.  Mufic  animates  their  courage,  and  rouzes  them 
from  their  indolence.  The  marks  of  this  extreme  fen- 
fibility  to  harmony,  are  vifible  in  all  the  mufclesof  their 
bodies,  which  are  always  naked.  Poets  and  muficians 
by  nature,  they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic, 
by  a licence  they  arbitrarily  aflume  of  lengthening  or 
fhortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
an  air  that  pleafes  them.  Whenever  any  object  or  in-' 
cident  ftrikes  a negro,  he  inftantly  makes  it  the  fubjedt 
of  a fong.  In  all  ages  this  has  been  the  origin  of 
poetry.  Three  or  four  words,  which  are  alternately 
repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  general  chorus,  fometimes 
conftitute  the  whole  poem.  Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic 
eompofe  the  whole  length  of  the  fong.  A circumflance 
that  appears  fingular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though  merely 


a continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones,  takes  entire 
pofleflion  of  them,  makes  them  work  or  dance  for  hours 

together ; 
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together : neither  they*  nor  even  the  white  men,  are  dif-  BOOK 
gulfed  with  that  tedious  uniformity  which  thefe  repeti- . j 

t-ions  might  naturally  occafion.  This  particular  attach- 
ment is  owing  to  the  wTarmth  and  expreffion  which  they 
introduce  into  their  fongs.  Their  airs  are  generally 
double  time.  None  of  them  tend  to  infpire  them  with 
pride.  Thofe  intended  to  excite  tendernefs,  promote  ra- 
ther a kind  of  languor.  Even  thofe  which  are  moll: 
lively,  carry  in  them  a certain  expreffion  of  melancholy.. 

This  is  the  higheft  entertainment  to  minds  of  great  fen- 
fibility. 

So  llrcng  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  become  a 
powerful  motive  of  action  under  the  direction  of  Ikilful 
hands.  Feftivafs,  games  and  rewards  might  on  this  ac- 
count be  eftablifhed  among  them.  Thefe  amufements, 
conduced  with  judgment  would  prevent  that  flupidity 
fo  common  among  Haves,  eafe  their  labours,  and  preferve 
them  from  that  conltant  melancholy  which  confumes 
them,  and  Ihortens  their  days.  After  having  provided 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  blacks  exported  from  Africa, 
the  welfare  of  thofe  who  are  born  in  the  iflands  them- 
lelves  would  then  be  cGnfidered. 

The  negroes  are  hat  averfe  from  the  propagation  of 
their  fpecies  even  in  the  chains  of  flavery.  But  it  is  the 
cruelty  of  their  mailers  which  hath  effectually  prevented 
them  from  complying  with  this  great  end  of  nature. 

Such  hard  labour  is  required  from  negro  women,  both 
before  and  after  their  pregnancy,  that  their  children  are 
either  abortive,  or  live  but  a fhort  time  after  deli- 
very. Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  punilhments 
which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafions  them, 

{natch  fometimes  their  children  from  the  cradle,  in  order 
to  ftrangle  them  in  their  arms,  and  facrifice  them  with  fury 
mingled  with  a fpirit  of  revenge  and  companion,  that 
Vqu  III.  M they 
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BOOK  they  may  not  become  the  property  of  their  cruel  mailers* 

, x*‘  , This  barbarity,  the  whole  horror  of  which  muft  be  im- 

puted to  the  Europeans,  will,  perhaps,  make  them  fen* 
fible  of  their  error.  Their  fenfibility  will  be  rouzed  by 
paying  a greater  attention  to  their  true  interefls.  They 
will  learn  that  they  Iofe  more  than  they  get,  by  commit- 
ting fuch  outrages  againll  humanity  ; and  if  they  do  not 
become  the  benefactors  of  their  haves,  they  will  at  lead 
ceafe  to  be  their  executioners. 

They  will,  perhaps,  refolve  to  fet  free  thofe  mothers 
who  lhall  have  brought  up  a conliderable  number  of  chil- 
dren to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The  allurements  of  liberty 
are  the  moll  powerful  that  can  influence  the  human 
hoart.  The  negro  women,  animated  by  the  hope  of 
fo  great  a bleffing,  to  which  ali  would  afpire,  and 
few  would  be  able  to  obtain,  would  make  negleCt  and 
infamy  be  fucceeded  by  a virtuous  emulation  to  bring 
up  children,  whofe  number  and  prelervation  would  fe- 
cure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  deprive  their 
plantations  of  thofe  fuecours  arifing  from  the  extraordi- 
nary fruitfulnefs  of  the  negro  Women ; they  will  attend 
to  the  care  of  conducing  and  extending  cultivation  by 
means  of  population,  and  without  foreign  expedients. 
Everything  invites  them  to  'eftafeiifh  this  eafy  and  natural 
fyftem. 

There  are  fome  powers,  whofe  fettlements  in  the 
American  ifles,  every  day  acquire  extent,  and  there  are 
none  whofe  manual  labour  does  not  continually  in- 
creafe*  Thefe  lands,  therefore,  conftantly  require  a 
greater  number  of  hands  to  clear  them.  Africa,  where 
all  Europeans  go  to  recruit  the  population  of  their 
colonies,  gradually  furnifhes  them  with  fewer  men,  and 
fup plies  them  at  the  fame  time  with  worfe  flaves,  and  at 

a dearer 
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a dearer  rate.  This  fource  for  the  obtaining  flaves,  BOOK 
will  be  gradually  more  and  more  exhaufted.  But  were » ‘ * 

this  change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  Teems  to  be  not 
far  diftant,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  a great  num- 
ber of  flaves,  drawn  out  of  a remote  region,  perifli  in 
their  pafiage,  or  in  the  new  world  ; and  that  when  they 
‘come  to  America  they  fetch  a very  high  price  $ that  there 
are  few  of  them  whofe  term  of  life  is  not  fhortened  j and 
that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  attain  a wretched  old 
age,  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  being  accuftomed  from 
their  infancy  to  idlenefs,  are  frequently  very  unfit  for 
the  employments  to  which  they  are  deftined,  and  are  in 
a continual  ftate  of  defpondency,  on  account  of  their 
being  feparated  from  their  country.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken ill  our  opinion*  cultivators  born  in  the  American. 

Blands  themfelves*  always  breathing  their  native  aif, 
brought  up  without  any  other  expence  than  what  cOnfifrs 
ill  a cheap  food,  habituated  in  early  life  to  labour  by  their 
own  parents,  endowed  with  a fufiicient  fhare  of  under- 
ftanding,  or  a fingUlar  aptitude  for  all  the  ufeful  arts  ; 
fuch  cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to  flaves  that 
have  been  fold  and  live  in  a perpetual  exile  and  reftraint. 

The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  foreign 
negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  is  very  obviouk* 

It  wholly  conflfts  in  fuperintending  the  black  children 
that  are  born  in  the  iflands,  in  confining  to  their  Wbrk- 
houfes  that  multitude  of  flaves,  who  carry  about  with 
them  their  worthlefsnefs,  their  licentioufnefs,  and  the 
luxury  and  infolerice  of  their  m after,  in  all  the  towns 
and  ports  of  Europe*  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of  na- 
vigators who  frequent  the  African  coafts,  that  they  fhould 
form  their  cargo  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men, or  even  of  a majority  of  women,  during  fome 
M 2 _ years. 
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K years,  in  order  to  reduce  that  difproportion  which  ob- 
tains  between  the  two  fexes. 

This  laft  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafures  of  love 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  would  contribute  to 
their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe  unhappy  men,  for- 
getting the  weight  of  their  chains,  would,  with  tranf- 
port,  fee  themfelves  live  again  in  their  children.  T he 
majority  of  them  are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thofe  ne- 
gro women  whom  love  and  flavery  have  afiigned  to  them 
for  their  companions ; they  treat  them  with  that  compaf- 
fion  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from  one  ano- 
ther even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condition  ; they  com- 
fort them  under  the  load  of  their  employments  ; they 
Sympathize,  at  leaft,  with  them,  when,  through  excels 
of  labour,  or  want  of  food,  the  mother  can  only  offer 
her  child  a bread  that  is  dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears.  The 
women,  on  their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  reftric- 
• tions  of  chaffity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments;  pro- 
vided that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  people 
does  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhappily  this  is  a 
temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  have  too  often 
.opportunities  to  yield. 

Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  this  taffe 
for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be  fo  depraved  in  the 
Europeans,  have  found  it  to  arife  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  under  thp  torrid  zone  irrefiftibly  excites 
jnen  to  the  pleafures  of  love  ; the  facility  of  gratifying 
.this  infurmountable  inclination  without  reftraint,  and 
without  the  trouble  of  a long  purfuit  ; from  a certain 
captivating  attra&ion  of  £>eauty,  difcoverable  in  black 
women,  as  foon  as  cuftom  hath  once  reconciled  the  eye 
to  their  colour ; but  principally  from  a warmth  of  con- 
•ftitution,  which  gives  them  the  power  of  infpiring  and 
returning  the  moll  ardent  tranfports.  Thus  they  revenge 

them- 
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themfelves,  as  it  were,  for  thfe  humiliating  defpondence  BOOK 
of  their  condition,  by  the  violent  and  immoderate  paf-  t , ■> 

| fions  which  they  excite  in  their  mailers ; nor  do.  cur  la- 
dies, in  Europe,  poiFefs  in  a more  exalted  degree  the  art 
of  wafting  and  running  out  large  fortunes-  than  the  negro 
women.  But  the  African  women  nave  the  fuperiority 
| over  the  European,  in  the  real  paflion  they  have  for  the' 
men  who  purchafe  them.  The  happy  difcovery  and  pre- 
vention of  confpiracies  that  would  have  deftroyed  all 
their  oppreffors  by  the  hands  of  their  fl  ayes,  hath 
been  often  owing  to  the  faithful  attachment  of  thefe  ne- 
gro women.  The  double  tyranny  cf  thefe  unworthy 
ufurpers  of  the  eftates  aud  liberty  of  fo  many  people,  de^ 
j ferved,  doubtlefs,  fuch  a punifhment. 

We  will  not  here  fo  far  demean  ourfelves  as  to  enlarge  Slavery  is 
the  ignominious  lift  of  fhcfe  writers  who  devote  their  contrary' to 
abilities  to  juftify  by  policy  what  morality  condemns,  humanity. 
In  an  age  where  fo  many  errors  are  boldly  laid  open,  it  juit|ce  ^ 
would  be  unpardonable  to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  inte- 
refting  to  humanity.  If  whatever  we  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced hath  feemingly  tended  only  to  alleviate  the  burden 
of  flavery7,  the  reafon  is,  that  it  was  firft  neceftary  to 
give  fome  comfort  to  thofe  unhappy  beings,  whom  we 
cannot  fet  free  ; and  convince  their  oppreffors  that  they 
| are  cruel  to  the  prejudice  of  their  real  interefts.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  until  fome  great  revolution  makes  the 
i evidence  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it  is  proper  to  go  on 
| with  the  fubjedf.  We  fhall  then  firft  prove,  that  there 
Is  no  reafon  of  ftate  that  can  authorife  ftavery.  We 
fhall  not  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and 
juftice  thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this  cruelty,  or 
which  even  are  not  afhamed  to  make  it  the  bafts  of  their 
power. 
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K Montesquieu  could  not  refolve  with  hitnfelf  to  treat 
ferioufly  the  queftion  concerning  fiavery.  In  reality  it 
is  degrading  reafon  to  employ  it,  I will  not  fay  in  de- 
fending, but  even  in  refuting  an  abufe  fo  repugnant  to 
it.  Whoever  juftifies  fo  odious  a fyftem,  deferves  the 
utmoft  contempt  from  a philofopher,  and  from  the  negro 
a flab  with  his  dagger. 

If  you  touch  me,  faid  ClarifTa  to  Lovelace,  that  mo- 
ment I kill  myfelf ; and  I would  fay  to  him,  who  at- 
tempted to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  if  you  approach 
me,  I will  ftab  you.  In  this  cafe,  I Ihould  reafon  better 
than  ClarifTa 3 becaufe,  defending  my  liberty,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  my  life,  is  my  primary  duty 3 to  re- 
gard that  of  another,  is  only  a fecondary  confideration  ; 
and  if  all  other  circumftances  were  the  fame,  the  death 
of  a criminal  is  more  conformable  to  juftice  than  that  of 
an  innocent  perfon. 

W ill  it  be  faid,  that  he  who  wants  to  make  me  a 
Have  does  me  no  injury,  but  that  he  only  makes  ufe  of 
his  rights  ? Where  are  thofe  rights  ? Who  hath  ftamped 
upon  them  fo  facred  a chara&er  as  to,  filence  mine  ? From 
nature  I hold  therighc  of  felf-defence 3 nature,  therefore, 
has  not  given  to  another  the  right  of  attacking  me.  If 
thou  thinkeft  thyfelf  authorifed  to  opprefs  me,  becaufe 
thou  art  ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than  I am  3 do  not 
complain  if  my  vigorous  arm  fhall  plunge  a dagger  into 
thy  breaft  3 do  not  complain,  when  in  thy  tortured  en- 
trails thou  Ihalt  feel  the  pangs  of  death  conveyed  by  poifon 
into  thy  food  : I am  ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than 
thou:  fall  a.vi£iim,  therefore,  in  thy  turn,  and  expiate 
the  crime  of  having  been  an  oppreffor. 

He  who  fupports  the  fyftem  of  fiavery  is  tho  enemy 
of  the  whole  human  race.  He  divides  it  into  two  fo- 
cieties  of  legal  affaftins  3 the  opprefibrs  and  the  opprefled. 

It 
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It  is  the  fame  thing  as  proclaiming  to  the  world.  If  you  ® °x°  K 
would  preferve  your  life,  inftantly  take  away  mine,  for  ^ ^ — 
I want  to  have  yours. 

But  the  right  of  flayery,  you  fay,  extends  only  to  the 
right  of  labour  and  the  privation  of  liberty,  not  of 
life.  What ! does  not  the  matter,  who  difpofes  of  my 
ftrength  at  his  pleafure,  likewife  difpofe  of  my  life,  which 
depends  on  the  voluntary  and  proper  ufe  of  my  faculties  ? 

What  is  exiftence  to  him,  who  has  not  the  difpofal  of  it  ? 

I cannot  kill  my  Have ; but  I can  make  him  bleed  under 
the  whip  of  an  executioner;  I can  overwhelm  him  with 
forrows,  drudgery  and  want ; I can  injure  him  every 
way,  and  feeretly  undermine  the  principles  and  fprings 
of  his  life ; I can  fmother,  by  flow  punifhments,  the 
wretched  infant,  which  a negro  woman  carries  in  her 
womb.  Thus  the  laws  proteft  the  Have  again#  a violent 
death,  only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of  making 
him  die  by  degrees. 

Let  us  proceed  a ftep  further  : the  right  of  flavery  is 
that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes  : thofe  crimes  which 
invade  property ; for  flaves  are  not  fuffered  to  have  any 
even  in  their  own  perfons  : thofe  crimes  which  dettroy 
perfonal  fafety  ; for  the  Have  rnay  be  facrificed  to  the  ca- 
price of  his  matter : thofe  crimes  which  make  modefty 
fhudder.— My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid  images.  I deteft, 

I abhor  the  human  fpecies,  made  up  only  of  vidlims  and 
executioners,  and  if  it  is  never  to  become  better,  may  it 
be  annihilated  ! 

Further,  that  I may  not  conceal  any  part  of  my 
fentiments  on  this  fubjedl.  Cartouche,  the  highwayman, 
fitting  at  the  foot  of  a tree  in  a deep  foreft,  calculating 
the  profits  and  lofles  of  his  robberies,  the  rewards  and 
pay  of  his  affociates,  and  adjufting  with  them  the  ideas 
of  proportion  and  diftributive  juftice  ; this  Cartouche  is 
M 4.  not 
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O K not  a very  different  chara&er  from  that  of  the  privateer, 
, — —j  who,  reclined  on  his  counter,  with  his  pen  in  hjs  hand, 
fettles  the  number  of  attacks  which  he  can  order  to  be 
made  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea;  who  deliberately  exa- 
mines how  many  firelocks  each  negro  will  coft  him,  ia 
order  to  fupport  the  war  which  is  to  furnifh  him  with 
Haves ; how  many  iron  fetters  to  confine  him  aboard  ; 
how  many  whips  to  make  him  work  : how  much  each 
drop  of  blood  will  be  worth  to  him  with  which  each  negro 
will  water  his  plantation  ; if  the  black  woman  will  con- 
tribute more  to  his  eftate  bv  the  labours  of  her  hands,  or 
by  thofe  of  bearing  children  ?— What  think  you  of  this 
parallel  ? — The  highwayman  attacks  you,  and  takes  your 
money  ; the  trader  carries  off  even  your  perfon.  The 
one  invades  the  rights  of  fociety,  the  other,  thofe  of  na- 
ture. This  certainly  is  the  truth  ; and  if  there  exifted 
a religion  which  authorifed,  which  tolerated,  even  by  its 
filence,  fuch  enormities  ; if,  moreover,  occupied  by  idle 
or  factious  queftions,  it  did  not  eternally  denounce  ven-^ 
geance  againft  the  authors  or  inftruments  of  this  tyranny; 
if  it  made  it  criminal  for  a Have  to  break  his  bonds;  if 
it  did  not  expel  the  unjuft  judge  who  condemns  the  fu- 
gitive to  death  ; if  fuch  a religion  exifted,  its  minifters 
ought  to  be  mal|acred  under  the  ruins  of  their  altars. 

But  thefe  negroes,  fay  they,  are  a race  of  men  born 
for  ilavery  ; their  difpofitions  are  narrow,  treacherous., 
and  wicked  ; they  themfelves  allow  the  fuperiority  of  our 
underftandings,  and  almoft  acknowledge  the  juftice  ojf 
our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  negroes  are  con  traced;  beeaufb 
fiavery  fpoils  all  the  fpripgs  of  the  foul.  They  are  wick- 
ed ; but  not  fufficiendy  lb  with  you.  They  are  treache- 
rous, becaufe  they  are  under  nq  obligation  to  fpeak  truth 
to  their  tyrants.  They  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  qf 
our  undeiftandings ; becaufp  we  hav?  abufed  their  igno- 
rance * 
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! ranee  : they  allow  the  juft  ice  of  our  authority  ; becaufe  B OO  K 

! vve  have  abufed  their  weaknefs.  I might  as  well  fay,  v v > 

that  the  Indians  are  a fpecies  of  men  born  to  be  crufhed 
! to  death  ; becaufe  there  are  fanatics  among  them,  who 

j throw  themfelves  under  the  wheels  of  their  idol  s car 

before  the  temple  of  Jaguernat. 

! But  thefe  negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were  born 
Haves.  Barbarians,  will  you  perfuade  me,  that  a man  can 
1 be  the  property  of  a fovereign,  a fon  the  property  of  a 
father,  a wife  the  property  of  an  hufband,ra  domeftic  the 
property  of  am  after,  a negro  the  property  of  a planter? 

But  thefe  Haves  have  fold  themfelves.  Could  a man, ever 
j by  compact,  or  by  an  oath  permit  another  to  ufe  and 
abufe  him  ? If  he  aflerited  to  this  compad,  or  confirmed 
! it  by  an. oath,  it  was  in  a tranfport  of  ignorance  or  folly  ; 
j and  he  is  releafed  from  it  the  moment  that  he  either 
! knows  himfelf,  or  his  reafon  returns. 

But  they  had  been  taken  in  war,  What  does  this  fig— 
n if y to  you  ? fuffer  the  conqueror  to  make  what  ill  ufe  ha 
pleafes  of  his  own  victory.  Why  do  you  make  yourfelves 
his  accomplices  ? 

But  they  were  criminals  condemned  in  their  country 
j to-flavery.  Who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ? Do  you 
not  know,  that  in  a defpotic  ftate  there  is  no  criminal 
but  the  defpot. 

! The  fubjedh  of  a defpotic  prince  is  the  fame  as  the 
] Save  in  a ftate  repugnant  to  nature.  Every  thing  that 
contributes  to  keep  a man  in  fuch  a ftate,  is  an  attempt 
i againft  his  perfbn.  Every  power  which  fixes  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  one  man,  is  the  power  of  his  enemies:  and 
all  thofe  who  are  about  him  are  the  authors  or  abet- 
tors of  this  violence.  His  mother,  who  taught  him 
the  firft  leffons  of  obedience  5 his  neighbour,  who 
fet  him  the  example  of  it;  his  fuperiors,  who  compelled 
jfim  ipto  this  ftate  j and  his  equals,  who  led  him  into  it 

by 
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K by  their  opinion  : all  thefe  are  the  minifters  and  inftru- 
ments  of  tyranny.  The  tyrant  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
felf;  he  is  only  the_firft  mover  of  thofe  efforts  which  all 
his  fubjedts  exert  to  their  own  mutual  oppreflion.  He 
keeps  them  in  a Rate  of  perpetual  war,  which  renders 
robberies,  treafons,  affaffinations  lawful.  Thus,  like 
the  blood  which  flows  in  his  veins,  all  crimes  originate 
from  his  heart,  and  return  thither  as  to  their  primary 
fource.  Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole  human 
race  had  but  one  head,  he  Ihould  have  taken  pleafure  in 
cutting  it  off.  Socrates  would  have  faid,  that  if  all 
crimes  were  heaped  upon  one  head,  that  Ihould  be  the 
one  which  ought  to  be  ftruck  off. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make  the  light  of  rea- 
fon  and  the  fentiments  of  nature  take  place  of  the  blind 
ferocity  of  our  anceftors.  Let  us  break  the  bonds  of  fc 
many  vidlims  to  our  mercenary  principles,  fhould  we  even 
be  obliged  to  difeard  a commerce  which  is  founded  only 
on  injuftice,  and  whofe  objedt  is  luxury. 

But  even  this  is  not  neceffary.  There  is  no  occafion 
to  give  up  thofe  conveniencies  which  cuftom  hath  fo 
much  endeared  to  us.  We  may  draw  them  from  our 
colonies,  without  peopling  them  with  flaves.  Thefe  pro- 
duaions  may  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  and 
then  be  reaped  without  remorfe. 

The  i (lands  are  filled  with  blacks,  wbofe  fetters  have 
been  broken.  They  fuccefsfully  clear  the  fmall  planta- 
tions that  have  been  given  them,  or  which  they  have  ac- 
quired by  their  induftry.  Such  of  thofe  unhappy  men, 
as  fhould  recover  their  independence,  would  live  in  quiet 
upon  the  fame  manual  labours,  that  would  then  be  free 
and  advantageous  to  them.  The  vaffals  of  Denmark, 
who  have  lately  been  made  free,  have  not  abandoned 
their  ploughs. 
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Is  it  then  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  acquiring  B O O 3C 
fubfiffence  without  labour*  on  a foil  naturally  fertile,  and  , ‘ . j 

of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of  eloaths  under  a burning 
fhy,  would  plunge  thefe  men  in  idlenefs  ? Why  then  do 
npt  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  confine  themfelves  to  fuch 
labour?  as  are  of  .indifpenfible  neceffity  ? Why  do  they 
exhaufl  their  powers  in  laborious  employments  which  tend 
only  to  the  tranfient  gratifications  of  a frivolous  ima- 
gination.? There  are  amongfl  us  a thoufand  profeffi- 
ons,  fome  more  laborious  than  others,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  our  ioftitytions,  Human  laws:  have  given 
rife  to  a variety  of  faditioys  wants,  which  otherwife 
would  never  nave  had  an  exiftence,  By  difpofing  of  every 
fpecies  of  property  according  to  their  capricious  inftitu- 
tions,  they  have  fubjeded  an  infinite  number  of  people  to 
the.  imperious  will  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fo  far  as  even 
to  make  them  fing  and  dance  for  a living.  We  have 
amongfl  us  beings,  formed  like  ourfelves,  who  have  con- 
fented  to  inter  themfelves  under  mountains,  to  furnifh  us 
with  metals  and  with  copper,  perhaps  to  poifon,  us  : why 
do  we  imagine  that  the  negroes  are  lefs  dupes  and  lefs 
foolifla  than  the  Europeans  ? 

At  the  time  that  we  gradually  confer  liberty  on  thefe 
unhappy  beings  as  a.  reward  for  their  ceconomy,  their 
good  behaviour,  and  their  induffry,  we  mull  be  careful 
to  fubjed  them  to  our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer 
them  our  fuperfluities.  We'  muff  give  to  them  a coun- 
try, give  them  interefls  to  fludy,  produdions  to  cultivate, 
and  an  obied  adequate  to  their  refpedive  tafles,  and  our 
colonies  will  never  want  hands,  which  being  eafed  of 
their  chains,  will  be  more  adive  and  rebuff. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fyffem  of  Jlavery,  which 
is  fupported  by  pafiions  fo  univerfal,  by  laws  fo  authen- 
tic, by  the  emulation  of  fuch  powerful  nations,  by  pre- 
judices 
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K-judices  ftill  more  powerful,  to  what  tribunal  fhall  we  re- 

> the  caufe  of  humanity,  which  fo  many  men  are  in 

confederacy  to  betray  ? Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone 
can  bring  about  this  revolution.  If  you  do  not  fport 
with  the  reft  of  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the  power 
of  kings  as  the  right  of  a fuccefsful  plunder,  and  the 
obedience  of  fubjeCis  as  artfully  obtained  from  their  ig- 
norance, reflect  on  your  own  obligations.  Refufe  the 
fandion  of  your  authority  to  the  infamous  and  criminal 
traffic  of  men  turned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and 
this  trade  will  ceafe.  For  once  unite  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  world,  thofe  powers  and  defigns  which  have  been  fo 
often  exerted  for  its  ruin.  If  iome  one  amongft  you  would 
venture  to  found  the  expectation  of  his  opulence  and 
grandeur  on  the  generofity  of  all  the  reft,  he  inftantly 
becomes  an  enemy  of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be  de- 
ftroyed.  You  may  carry  fire  and  fword  into  his  territories. 
Your  armies  will  foon  be  infpired  with  the  facred  enthu- 
fiafm  of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive  what  dif- 
, ference  virtue  makes  between  men  who  fuccour  the  op- 
preffed,  and  mercenaries  who  ferve  tyrants. 

But  what  am  I faying  ? Let  the  ineffectual  calls  of 
humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  people  and  their 
matters  : perhaps,  they  have  never  been  confulted  in  any 
public  tran  factions.  If  then,  ye  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
tsreft  alone  can  exert  its  influence  over  you,  liften  tome 
once  more:  Your  flaves  ftand  in  no  need  either  of  your 
generofity  or  your  counfels,  in  order  to  break  the  facri- 
Jegious  yoke  of  their  oppreffion.  Nature  fpeaks  a more 
powerful  language  than  philofophy,  or  intereft.  Some 
white  people,  already  maffacred  have  expiated  a part  of 
our  crimes ; already  have  two  colonies  of  fugitive  negroes 
been  eftabliflied,  to  whom  treaties  and  power  give  a per- 
fect fecurity  from  your  attempts.  Poifon  hath  at  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  times  been  the  inftrument  of  their  vengeance.  Se-  BOOK 

veraJ  have  eluded  your  oppreffion  by  a voluntary  death,  v < 

Thefe  enterprizes  are  fo  many  indications  of  the  impend- 
ing ftorm  ; and  the  negroes  only  want  a chief,  fufficiently 
courageous,  to  lead  them  to  vengeance  and  llaughter. 

Where  is  this  great  man  to  be  found,  whom  nature, 
perhaps,  owes  to  the  honour  of  the  human  fpecies  ? 

Where  is  this  new  Spartacus,  who  will  not  find  a Craf- 


fus  ? Then  will  the  black  code  be  no  more  ; and  the  white 
code  will  be  dreadful,  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the 
right  of  reprifals.. 

Till  this  revolution  takes  places,  the  negroes  groan 
under  the  yoke  of  oppreffion,  the  description  of  which 
cannot  but  intereft  us  more  and  more  in  their  deftiny. 

The  foil  of  the  American  Elands  hath  little  refemblance  Labours  of 
to  ours.  Its  productions'  are  very  different,  as  well  as  aveS’ 
the  manner  of  cultivating  them.  Except  fomepot  herbs, 
nothing  is  fown  there  ; every  thing  is  planted. 

Tobacco  being  the  firft  production  that  was  cultivated, 
as  its  roots  do  not  ffrike  deep,  and  the  leaft  injury  de- 
ftroys  them,  a fimple  harrow  was  only  employed  to  pre- 
pare the  lands  which  were  to  receive  it,  and  to  extirpate 
the  noxious  weeds  which  would  have  choked  it.  This 
cuftom  ftill  prevails. 

When  more  trouhiefcme  cultures  began  to  be  attended 
to,  which  were  more  delicate,  the  hoe  was  made  ufe  of 
to  work  and  to  weed  y but  it  is  not  employed  over  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  that  was  to  be  cultivated.  It 
was  thought  fufficient  to  dig  a hole  for  the  reception  of 
the  plant. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground,  moft  commonly  full  of 
hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cuftom.  It  might  be 
apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which  always  fall  in  torrents, 
ihould  deftroy,  by  the  cavities  they  make,  the  land  that 

had 
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B °j°  K had  been  turned  up.  Indolence,  and  the  want  of  means 
^ — yr — > at  time  of  the  firft  fettlements  extended  this  pradice 

to  the  moft  level  plains,  and  cuftom  gave  a fan&ion  to  it  3 
which  no  one  ever  thought  of  deviating  from.  At  laft  fome 
planters,  who  were  adventurous  enough  to  difeard  former 
prejudices,  thought  of  tilling  the  plough,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  this  method  will  become  general  wherever,  it  fhall  be 
found  pra&icable.  It  has  every  circumftance  in  its  favour 
that  can  make  it  definable. 

All  the  lands  of  the  illands  were  virgin  lands,  when 
the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them.  The  firft  that 
were  occupied,  have  for  a long  time  yielded  lefs  produce 
than  they  did  in  the  beginning.  Thofe  which  have  been 
fucceffively  cleared,  are  likevvife  more  or  lefs  exhaufted, 
in  proportion  to  the  period  of  this  firft  cultivation. 
Whatever  their  fertility  at  firft  might  have  been,  they  all 
lofe  it  in  procefs  of  time,  and  they  will  foon  ceafe  to  re- 
quite the  labours  of  thofe  who  cultivate  them,  if  art  is 
not  exerted  to  aflift  nature. 

It  is  a principle  of  agriculture  generally  admitted  by 
naturalifts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fertile  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  can  receive  the  influence  of  the  air,  and 
of  all  thofe  meteors  which  are  dire&ed  by  this  powerful 
2gent,  fuch  as  fogs,  dews,  and  rains.  Continual  labour 
can  only  procure  this  advantage  to  it  : the  iflands  in 
particular  conftantly  require  it.  The  wet  feafim  muft  be 
chofen  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  drynefs  of  which 
would  be  an  impediment  to  fertility.  Ploughing  cannot 
be  attended  with  any  inconvenience  in  lands  that  are  le- 
vel. One  might  prevent  the  danger  of  having  fhelving 
grounds  deftroyed  by  ftorms,  by  making  furrows  tranf- 
verfely  on  a line,  that  fhould  crofs  that  of  the  flope  of 
the  hillocks.  If  the  declivity  were  fo  fteep  that  the  cul- 
tivated grounds  could  be  carried  away,  notwithftanding 

the 
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! the  furrows*  fmall  drains*  fomething  deeper,  might  be  B O O K 
; added,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  at  particular  diftances,  which  , 
j would  partly  break  the  force  and  velocity  that  the  fteep- 
nefs  of  the  hills  adds  to  the  fall  of  heavy  rains. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely  limited 
to  the  producing  a greater  portion  of  the  vegetable  juice 
j in  plants  ; it  would  make  their  produce  the  more  certain. 

The  iflands  are  the  regions  of  infers  : their  multiplication 
there  is  favoured  by  a conftant  heat,  and  one  race  fucceeds 
another  without  interruption.  The  extenfive  ravages 
they  make  are  well  known.  Frequent  and  fucceffive 
I ploughing  would  check  the  progrefs  of  this  devouring 
i race,  difturb  their  reproduction,  would  kill  great  numbers 
j of  them,  and  deftroy  the  greateft  part  of  their  eggs.  Per- 
haps this  expedient  would  not  be  fufficient  againft  the  rats 
which  fhips  have  brought  from  Europe  into  America, 
where  they  have  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  they  often 
deftroy  one  third  of  the  crops.  The  induftry  of  ftaves 
might  alfo  be  made  ufe  of,  and  their  vigilance  might  be 
encouraged  by  Fome  gratification. 

The  ufe  of  the  plough  would  probably  introduce  the 
cuftom  of  manuring. ; it  is  already  known  in  the  greateft 
| part  of  the  coaft.  The  manure  there  in  ufe  is  called  varech, 
a kind  of  fea  plant,  which  when  ripe,  is  detached  from 
I the  water,  and  driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the  motion  of  the 
: waves  : it  is  very  produ&ive  of  fertility,  but  if  employed 
without  previous  preparation,  it  communicates  to  the  fu~ 

; gar  a difagreeable  bitternefs,  which  muft  arife  from  the 
faits  that  are  impregnated  with  oily  particles  abounding  in 
fea  plants.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  take  oft  this  bitter  tafte, 
it  would  only  be  neceftary  to  burn  the  plant  and  make 
ufe  of  the  afhes.  The  faits  being  by  this  operation  de- 
tached from  the  oily  particles,  and  triturated  by  vegeta- 
tion. 
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BOOK  tion,  would  circulate  more  freely  in  the  fugar-cane,  and 
, impart  to  it  purer  juices. 

The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till  lately 
been  dunged.  Neceffity  will  make  this  pra&ice  become 
more  general  ; and  in  time  the  foil  of  America  will  be 
affifled  by  the  fame  methods  of  cultivation  as  the  foil  of 
Europe;  but  with  more  difficulty.  In  the  iflands  where 
herds  of  cattle  are  not  fo  numerous,  and  where  there  is 
feldom  the  convenience  of  {tables,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure,  and  multiply 
them  as  much  as  poflible,  in  order  to  compenfate  the  qua- 
lity by  the  quantity.  The  greateft  refource  will  always 
be  found  in  the  weeds,  from  which  ufeful  plants  mult  be 
conftantly  freed.  Thefe  mull  be  collected  together 
in  heaps,  and  left  to  putrify.  The  colonifls  who  culti- 
vate coffee,  have  fet  the  example  of  this  practice  ; but 
with  that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate occafions  in  all  manual  labour.  A pile  of  weeds 
is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee  trees,  without 
regarding  whether  thefe  weeds,  which  they  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  of  covering  with  earth,  heat  the  tree, 
and  harbour  the  infers  that  prey  upon  it.  They  have 
been  equally  negligent  in  the  management  of  their 
cattle. 

All  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were  imported 
into  America  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  it  is  from  their  fet- 
tlements  that  the  colonies  of  other  nations  have  been 
fupplied..  Excepting  hogs,  which  are  found  to  thrive  heft 
in  countries  abounding  with  aquatic  productions,  infects^ 
and  reptiles,  and  are  become  larger  and  better  tailed,  all 
thefe  animals  have  degenerated,  and  the  few  that  remain 
in  the  iflands  are  very  fmall.  Though  the  badnefs  of 
the  climate  may  contribute  fomething  to  this  degeneracy, 
the  want  of  care  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  caufe.  They 

always 
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always  lie  in  the  open  field.  They  never  have  either  bran  BOOK 
or  oats  given  them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole  year.  , , 

The  colonifts  have  not  even  the  attention  of.  dividing  the 
meadows  into  feparate  portions,  in  order  to  make  their 
cattle  pafs  from  one  into  the  other.  They  always  feed 
on  the  famefpot,  without  allowing  the  grafs  time  tofpring 
up  again.  Such  paftures  can  only  produce  weak  and  wa- 
tery juices.  Too  quick  a vegetation  prevents  them 
from  being  properly  ripened.  Hence  the  animals,  deftined 
for  the  fqod  of  man,  afford  only  fiefti  that  is  tough  and 
flabby. 

Those  ' animals,  which  are  referved  for  labour,  do 
but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but  light  loads, 
and  that  not  all  day  long.  They  are  always  four 
in  number.  They  are  not  yoked  by  the  head,  but 
by  the  neck,  after  the  Spanifh  cuftom.  They  are  not 
{Emulated  by  the  goad,  but  driven  by  a whip ; and  are 
directed  by  two  drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  carriages, 
mules  are  ufed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thefe  are  faddled 
after  a Ampler  method  than  in  Europe,  but  much 
inferior  to  it  in  ftrength.  A mat  is  fixed  on  their  back, 
to  which  two  hooks  are  fufpended  on  each  fide,  the  firft 
that  are  cafually  met  with  in  the  woods.  Thus  equipped, 
they  carry,  at  raoft,  half  of  what  others  carry,  and  do 
not  go  over  half  the  ground. 

The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  not  fo  flow  : they  have  pre- 
ferved  forrrething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire,  and  docility  of 
thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which  they  derived  their  pe- 
digree, but  their  ftrength  is  not  anfwerable  to  their  fpirit. 

It  is  neceffary  to  breed  a great  number  of  them,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  fervice  ffom  them  which  might  be  had  from 
a fmaller  number  in  Europe.  Three  or  four  of  them 
rnuft  be  harnaffed  to  very  light  carriages  ufed  by  in- 
1 Vot.  III.  N dolent 
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K dolent  people  For  making  excurftons,  which  they  call 
^ journies,  but  which  with  us  would  only  be  an  airing. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  animals  in  the  iflands  might 
have  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  diminifhed,  if  care 
had  been  taken  to  renew  them  by  a foreign  race.  Stallions 
brought  from  colder  or  warmer  countries,  would  in  feme 
degree  have  corre&ed  the  influence  of  the  climate,  feed, 
and  rearing.  With  the  mares  of  the  country  they  would 
have  produced  a new  race  far  fuperior,  as  they  would  have 
come  from  a climate  different  from  that  into  which  they 
were  imported. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  Ample  an  idea  fhould 
never  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  planters ; and  that  there 
has  been  no  legiflature  attentive  enough  to  its  interefts 
to  fubftitute  in  its  fettlements  the  bifon  to  the  common  ox. 
Every  body  that  is  acquainted  with  this  animal,  muft  re- 
coiled that  the  bifon  has  a fofter  and  brighter  fkin,  a dif- 
pofition  lefs  dull  and  ftupidthan  our  bullock,  andaquick- 
nefs  and  docility  far  fuperior.  It  is  fwift  in  running,  and 
■when  mounted  can  fupply  the  place  of  a horfe.  It  thrives 
as  well  in  fouthern  countries,  as  the  ox  that  we  employ 
loves  the  cold  or  temperate  zones.  This  fpecies  is  only 
known  in  the  eaftern  iflands,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Africa.  If  cuftom  had  lefs  influence  than  it  commonly 
has,  even  over  the  wifeft  governments,  they  would  have 
been  fenfible,  that  this  ufeful  animal  was  Angularly  well 
adapted  to  the  great  Archipelago  of  America,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  eafy  to  export  it  at  a very  fmall  expence 
from  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the  coaft  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  planters,  one  in  Barbadoes,  the  other  in  St. 
Domingo,  equally  ftruck  with  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  ani- 
mals, which,  according  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  were  em- 
ployed in  drawing  and  carrying,  endeavoured  to  fubfti- 
tute the  camel  to  them.  This  experiment,  formerly 

tried 
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tried  without  fuccefs  in  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  BOOK 

! fucceed  better  here,  nor  was  it  poffible  it  fhould.  It  is  well , , 

known,  that  though  a native  of  hot  countries,  it  dreads 
exceffive  heat,  and  can  as  little  thrive  as  propagate 
| under  the  burning  fky  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  in  the  tem- 
perate ones.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  tried  the 
I buffalo. 

The  buffalo  is  a very  dirty  animal,  and  of  a fierce  dif- 
pofition.  Its  caprices  are  fudden  and  frequent.  Its  fkin 
is  firm,  light,  and  almoft  impenetrable,  and  its  horn  fer- 
viceable  for  many  purpofes.  Its  flefh  is  black  and  hard, 

! and  difagreeable  to  the  tafte  and  fmell.  The  milk  of  the 
| female  is  not  fo  fweet,  but  much  more  copious  than  that 
; of  the  cow.  Reared  like  the  ox,  with  which  it  has  a 
! ftriking  refemblance,  it  greatly  furpafl'es  it  in  ftrength  and 
fwiftnefs.  Two  buffaloes,  yoked  to  a waggon  by  means 
of  a ring  paffed  through  their  nofe,  will  draw  as  much 
as  four  of  the  ftouteft  bullocks,  and  in  lefs  than  half 
■ the  time.  They  owe  this  double  fuperiority  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  longer  legs,  and  a more  confiderable 
j bulk  of  body,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  employed  in 
drawing,  becaufe  they  naturally  carry  their  neck  and  head 
| low.  As  this  animal  is  originally  a native  of  the  torrid 
' zone,  and  is  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  manageable  in 
I proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  country  it  is  in,  it  cannot 
j ever  have  been  doubted  that  it  would  be  of  great  fervice 
I in  the  Caribbees  and  propagate  happily  there.  This  is 
I highly  probable,  elpecially  fince  the  fuccefsful  experiments 
that  have  been  made  of  it  at  Guiana. 

Indolence,  and  old  eftablifhed  cuftoms,  which  have 
hindered  the  propagation  of  domeftic  animals,  have  no 
j lefs  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  tranfplanting  vegetables.  Se- 
veral kinds  of  fruit-trees  have  been  fucceflively  carried  to 
i the  iflands.  Thofe  that  have  not  died,  are  fome  wild 
N % Rocks, 
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BOO  K Rocks,. \Vhofe  fruit  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.  The 
t greateft  part  have  degenerated  very  faff,  becaufe  they  have 
been  expofed  to  a very  ftrong  vegetation,  ever  lively,  and 
conftantly  quickened  by  the  copious  dews  of  the  night, 
and  the  ftrong  heats  of  the  day,  which  are  the  two  grand 
principles  of  fertility.  Perhaps,  an  intelligent  obferver 
would  have  known  how  to  profit  from  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  have  been  able  to  raife  tolerable  fruit ; but 
fuch  men  are  not  found  in  the  colonies.  If  our  kitchen 
herbs  have  fuccdeded  better  ; if  they  are  always  fpringing 
again,  always  greenj  and  mature  ; the  reafion  is,  that 
they  have  not  to  ftruggle  againft  the  climate,  where  they 
experienced  a moifl:  and  clammy  earth,  which  is  proper 
fur  them  ; and  becaufe  they  required  no  trouble.  The 
labour  of  the  Haves  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
more  ufeful  productions. 

The  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men,  are  di- 
rected towards  thofe  objeCts  that  are  indifpenfible  to  the 
prefervation  of  their  wretched  exigence.  Except  in  the 
iflands  that  are  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  where  things 
are  very  nearly  in  the  fame  Rate  as  they  were  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  new  world,  thofe  productions,  which 
were  fufficient  for  the  favages,  have  diminifhed  in  proportion 
as  they  have  deftroyed  the  forefts,  in  order  to  form  planta- 
tions. It  was  neceflary  to  procure  other  fubfiftences,  and 
the  principal  which  ought  to  have  been  fought  for  have 
been  drawn  from  the  country  itfelf  of  the  new-comers. 


Africa  has  furnifhed  the  iflands  with  a fhrub,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four  years,  and  is 
ufeful  throughout  its  whole  duration.  It  bears  hulks 
which  contain  five  or  fix  grains  of  a fpecies  of  a very 
wholefome  and  very  nourilhing  pea.  Every  part  belong- 
ing to  this  fhrub  is  remarkable  for  fome  particular  vir- 
tue. Its  bloflbm  is  good  for  a cough  3 its  leaves  when 

boiled 
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boiled  are  applied  to  wounds,  and  of.  .the  allies  of  this  B O^O  K 
plant  is  made  .a  lixivium,  which  cleanfes  ulcers  and  difli- , _.  i 

pates  the  external  inflamations , of  the  Hein . This  fhrub 

is  called  the  Angola  pea.  It  flourifhes  equally  in  lands 
naturally  barren,  and  in  thole  whofe  falts  have  been  ex- 
haufted.  For  this  reafon,  the  beft  managers  amongft  the 
colonifts  never  fail  to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their 
eftates,  which  in  other  hands  would  remain  uncultivated. 

The  moft  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the  iflands 
have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc.  Molt  hiffori- 
ans  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a native  of  America. 

It  does  not  appear  on  what  foundation  this  opinion  is 
Supported,  though  pretty  generally  received.  But  were 
the  truth  of  it  demonftrated,  the  Caribbees  would  yet  Hand 
indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans,  who  imported 
it  thither  along  with  the  Africans,  who  fed  upon  it.  Be- 
fore our  invafions,  the  intercourfe  between  the  continent 
of  America  and  thefe  illes,  was  fo  trifling,  that  a produc- 
tion of  the  Terra  Firma  might  be  unknown  in  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
favages  who  offered  our  firft  navigators  bananas,  yams, 
and  potatoes,  offered  them  no  manioc;  that  the  Caribbees, 
in  the  center  between  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  had  it 
from  us  ; that  the  character  of  the  favages  did  not  render 
them  fit  to  conduit  fo  nice  a culture  ; that  it  requires 
very  open  fields,  and  in  the  forefts,  with  which  thefe 
iflands  were  overgrown,  there  were  no  clear  and  unin- 
cumbered fpaces  of  ground  above  five  and  twenty  toifes 
fquare.  In  fnort,  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  manioc  was  not  known  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  that,  from  time  immemorial  it  hath  conftituted 
the  principal  food  of  a great  part  of  Africa. 

. However  this  may  be,  the  manioc  is  a plant  which  is 
propagated  by  flips.  It  is  fet  in  furrows  .that  are  five  or 
N 3 fik 
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0 K fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled  with  the  fame  earth  that 

' 1 has  been  digged  out.  Thefe  furrows  are  at  thediftance  of 

two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a half  from  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  ftirub  rifes  a little 
above  fix  feet,  and  its  trunk  is  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  arm.  In  proportion  as  it  grows,  the  lower  leaves 
fall  off,  and  only  a few  remain  towards  the  top  ; its  wood 
is  tender  and  brittle. 

This  is  a delicate  plant;  whofe  cultivation  is  trouble- 
fome;  and  the  vicinity  of  all  forts  of  grafs  is  prejudicial  to 
it.  It  requires  a dry  and  light  foil ; its  fruit  is  at  its  root, 
and  if  this  root  is  fhaken  by  the  motion  the  wind  occa- 
fions  to  the  body  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  is  formed  but  im- 
perfectly. It  takes  eighteen  months  before  it  grows  to 
maturity. 

It  is  not  rendered  fit  for  human  food  till  after 
it  has  undergone  a tedious  preparation.  Its  firft  (kin  muft 
be  fcraped  ; it  muft  be  wafhed,  rafped,  and  prefled,  to 
extraCt  the  aqueous  parts,  which  are  a flow  poifon,  againft 
which  there  is  no  remedy  known.  The  preparation  caufes 
every  noxious  particle  it  might  ftill  contain,  totally  to 
evaporate.  When  there  appears  no  more  fleam,  it  is 
taken  off  the  iron  plate,  on  which  it  was  prepared,  and 
fuffered  to  cool.  Repeated  experiments  have  fhewn, 
that  it  was  almoft  as  dangerous  to  eat  it  hot  as  to  eat  it 
raw. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated,  and  reduced  into  little 
grains  by  boiling,  is  called  flour  of  manioc.  The  pafte 
of  manioc  is  called  caflava,  which  hath  been  converted 
into  a cake  by  boiling  it  without  ftirring.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  eat  as  much  caflava  as  flour  of  manioc,  be- 
caufe  the  former  is  lefs  boiled.  Both  keep  a long  time* 
and  are  very  nourifliing,  but  a little  difficult  of  digeftion. 
Though  they  feem  at  firft  infipid,  there  are  a great  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  white  people,  who  have  been  born  in  thefe  iflands,  & 0° 
who  prefer  them  to  the  beft  wheat.  All  the  Spaniards  v, 
in  general,  ufe  it  conflantly.  The  French  feed  their 
Haves  with  it.  The  other  European  nations,  who  have 
fettlements  in  the  iflands,  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
manioc.  It  is  from  North  America  that  thefe  colonies 
receive  their  fubfiftence  ; fo  that  if  by  any  accident,  which 
may  very  poflibly  take  place,  their  connections  with  this 
fertile  country  were  interrupted  but  for  four  months,  they 
would  beftarved.  An  avidity  that  hath  no  bounds,  makes 
the  infular  colonifts  infenfible  of  this  imminent  danger.  All, 
at  leaft  the  greater  part,  find  their  advantage  in  turning 
the  whole  induftry  of  their  Haves  towards  thofe  produc- 
tions which  are  the  objects  of  commerce.  The  principal 
pf  thefe  are,  cocoa,  rocou,  cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee. 

We  fhall  elfe where  fpeak  of  their  cultivation,  value,  and 
deftination.  We  (hall  at  prefent  confider  only  the  cul- 
tivation of  fugar,  whofe  produce  alone  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  all  the  other  commodities. 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  is  a kind  of  reed, 
which  commonly  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet,  taking  in  the 
leaves  growing  out  of  the  top  of  it.  Its  moft  ordinary 
thicknefs  is  from  two  to  four  inches.  It  is  covered  with 
a hardiih  rind,  which  inclofes  a fpungy  fubftance.  It  is 
interfered  at  intervals  with  joints,  that  ferve  as  it  were 
to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  it  j but  without  impeding  the 
circulation  of  the  fap,  becaufe  thefe  joints  are  foft  and. 
pithy  in  the  infid  e. 

This  plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  the  earl iefl:  an- 
tiquity in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa.  About  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  became  known  in  Sicily, 
from  whence  it  paffed  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Spain.  It  was  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Madeira  and 
N 4 the. 
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BOOK  the  Canaries.  From  thefe  iflands  it  was  brought  into  the 
^ ^L._i  new  world,  where  it  throve  as  happily  as  if  it  had  been 
an  original  native  of  it. 

All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such  as  are 
rich  and  flrong,  low  and  marfhy,  environed  with  woods, 
or  lately  cleared,  however  large  and  tall  the  canes  may 
be,  produce  only  a juice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a bad 
quality,  difficult  to  be  boiled,  purified,  and  preferved. 
Canes  planted  in  a ground  where  they  foon  meet  with 
foft  ftone  or  rock,  have  but  a very  fhort  duration,  and 
yield  but  little  fugar.  A light,  porous,  and  deep  foil, 
is  by  nature  moft  favourable  to  this  production. 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to  prepare 
a large  field  y to  make  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from 
one  another,  furrows  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  broad, 
and  fix  deep  ; to  lay  in  thefe,  two,  and  fometimes  three, 
flips  of  about  a foot  each,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  cane,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  With  earth.  From 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  flips  iffues  a ftem,  which  in  time 


becomes  a fugar-cane, 

Care  fhould  be  taken  to  clear  it  conflantly  from  the 
weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it.  This  labour 
only  continues  for  fix  months.  The  canes  then  are  fuf- 
ficiently  thick  and  near  one  another  to  deftroy  every 
thing  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  fertility^  They 
are  commonly  fuffered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  are 
feldom  cut  at  any  other  time, 

From  the  flock  of  thefe  iffue  fuckers,  which  are  in 
their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.  This  fecond  cutting 
yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of  the  firfl.  The  planters 
fometimes  make  a third  cutting,  and  even  a fourth, 
which  are  always  fuccefively  lefs,  however  good  the  foil 
pray  be.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  want  of  hands  for 

planting 
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planting  afrefh  can  oblige  a planter  to  expedt  more  than  B ° 
two  crops  from  his  cane.  _ 

These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at  the 
fame  time.  In  the  Danifh,  Spanifh  and  Dutch  fettle- 
ments,  they  begin  in  January  and  continue  till  October. 
This  method  does  not  imply  any  fixed  feafon  for  the  ma- 
turity of  the  fugar  cane.  This  plant,  however,  like 
others,  mull  have  its  progrefs  ; and  it  has  been  juftly  ob- 
ferved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  It  muft  neceflarily  follow,  from,  the  cuftom 
thefe  nations  have  adopted  of  continuing  to  gather 
their  crops  fourteen  months  without  intermiflion,  that 
they  cut  fome  canes  which  are  not  ripe  enough,  and 
others  that  are  too  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit  has  not  the 
requifite  qualities.  This  harveft  fhould  have  a fixed  fea- 
fon, and  probably  the  months  of  March  and  April  are 
the  fitteft  for  it : nor  do  they  prefer  this  time  becaufe 
they  are  then  riper  ; but  the  drought  which,  prevails  in 
their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which  fall  in  September 
neceflary  to  their  planting  ; and  as  the  canes  are  eighteen 
months  in,  growing,  this  period  always  brings  them 
to  the  precife  point  of  maturity. 

In  order  to  extract  the  j.uice  of  the  cut  canes,  which 
ought  to  be  done  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  otherwife 
jt  w’ould  turn  four,  they  pafs . them  between  two  cylin- 
ders of  iron,  or  copper,  placed  perpendicularly  on  an 
immoveable  table.  The  motion  of  the  cylinders  is  re- 
gulated by  an  horizontal  wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or 
horfes  ; but  in  water-mills  this  horizontal  wheel  derives 
its  movement  from  a perpendicular  one,  whofe  circum- 
ference meeting  a current  of  water,  receives  an  impref- 
fion  which  turns  it  upon  its  axis : this  motion  is  from 
fight  to  left,  if  the  current  of  water  {trikes  the  upper 

part 
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K part  of  the  wheel ; from  left  to  right,  if  the  current 
ftrikes  the  lower  part. 

From  the  refervoir,  where  the  juice  of  the  cane  is 
received,  it  falls  into  a boiler  where  thofe  particles  of 
water  are  made  to  evaporate  that  are  moft  eafily  feparat- 
ed.  This  liquor  is  poured  into  another  boiler,  where 
a moderate  fire  makes  it  throw  up  its  firft  feum.  When 
it  hath  loft  its  clammy  confiftence  it  is  made  to  run  into 
a third  boiler,  where  it  throws  up  much  more  fcum  by 
means  of  an  increafed  degree  of  heat.  It  then  receives 
the  laft  boiling  in  a fourth  cauldron  whofe  fire  is  three 
times  ftronger  than  the  firft. 

This  laft  fire  decides  the  fate  of  the  procefs.  If  it  hath 
been  well  managed  the  fugar  forms  cryftals  that  are  lar- 
ger or  fmaller,  more  or  lefs  bright,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  oil  they  abound  with.  If  the 
fire  hath  been  too  violent  the  fubftance  is  reduced  to  a 
black  and  charcoal  extradl  which  cannot  produce  any  more 
cflential  fait.  If  the  fire  hath  been  too  moderate,  there  re- 
mains a confiderable  quantity  of  extraneous  oils,  which 
diftinguifh  the  fugar,  and  render  it  thick  and  blackilh;  fo 
that  when  it  is  to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  be- 
caufe  the  fpaces  which  thefe  oils  filled  up  remain  empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fugar  is  cool  it  is  poured  into  earthen 
veflels  of  a conic  figure,  the  bafe  of  the  cone  is  open,  its. 
top  has  a hole,  through  which  the  water  is  poured  that 
has  not  formed  any  cryftals.  This  is  called  the  fyrup. 
After  this  water  hath  flowed  through,  the  raw  fugar  re- 
mains, which  is  rich,  brown  and  fait. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  leave  to  Europe  the 
care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  preparations  which  are  ne- 
cefiary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe.  This  practice  fpares  the  ex- 
pence of  large  buildings,  leaves  them  more  blacks 
to  employ  in  agriculture,  allows  them  to  make  their 

cul- 
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cultures  without  any  interruption  for  two  or  three  months  B ^ K 
together,  and  employs  a greater  number  of  (hips  for  ex- 
| portation. 

The  French  planters  alone  have  thought  it  their  intereft 
to  manage  their  fugars  in  a different  manner.  To  what* 
ever  degree  of  exa&nefs  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane  may 
be  boiled,  there  always  remains  an  infinite  number  of 
foreign  particles  to  the  falts  of  the  fugar,  to  which  they 
appear  to  be  what  lees  are  to  wine.  Thefe  give  it  a dead 
colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tartar,  of  which  they  endeavour 
to  deprive  it,  by  an  operation  called  earthing.  This 
conlifts  in  putting  again  the  raw  fugars  into  a new  earthen 
veffel,  in  every  reiped  fimilar  to  that  we  have  mentioned. 

The  furface  of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cone,  is  then  covered  with  a white  marl  on 
which  they  pour  water.  In  filtering  it  through  this  marl, 
the  water  carries  with  it  a portion  of  a calcareous  earth, 
which  it  finds  upon  the  different  faline  particles,  when 
this  earth  meets  with  oily  fubftances  to  which  it  is  unit- 
ed. This  water  is  afterwards  drained  off  through  the 
! opening  at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a fecond  fyrup  is 
procured,  which  they  call  melafles,  and  which  is  fo 
| much  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar  was  finer ; 

that  is,  contained  lefs  extraneous  oil : for  then  the  cal- 
! careous  earth,  diflolved  by  the  water,  pafles  alone,  and 
carries  with  it  all  its  acrimony. 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  laft  preparation, 

I which  is  effeaed  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the  evaporating 
of  the  moifture  with  which  the  falts  are  impregnated, 
during  the  procefs  of  earthing.  In  order  to  obtain  this, 
they  take  out  the  fugar  in  its  whole  form  out  of  the  co- 
nical veffel  of  the  earth,  convey  it  it  into  a ftove 
which  receives  from  an  iron  furnace  a gentle  and  gradual 
heat,  where  it  is  left  till  the  fugar  is  become  very  dry, 

which 
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K which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Though  the  expence  which  this  prpeefs  requires,  is 
in  general  thrown  away,  fmee  the  earthed  fugar  is  com- 
monly refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raw 
fugar;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  illands,  how- 
ever, who  are  able  to  purify  their  fugars  in  this  manner, 
generally  take  this  trouble.  To  a nation  whofe  marine 
is  weak,  this  method  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it 
enables  them,  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  their  own 
metropolis  the  mod  valuable  cargoes  with  a lefs  number 
of  fhips  than  if  they  prepared  only  raw  fugars. 

One  may  judge  from  thefe  fpeciesof  fugars,  but  much 
better  from  that,  which  has  undergone  the  earthing,  of 
w'hat  fort  of  falts  it  is  compofed.  If  the  foil,  where  the 
cane  hath  been  planted,  is  hard,  ftony,  and  Hoping,  the 
falts  will  be  white,  angular,  and  the  grain  very  large. 
If  the  foil  is  marly,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame;  but  the 
granulations,  being  cut  on  fewer  Tides,  will  reflect  lefs 
light.  If  the  foil  is  rich  and  fpungy,  the  granulations 
will  be  nearly  fpherical,  the  colour  will  be  dulky, 
the  fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger,  without  any 
unequal  feel.  This  laft  fugar  is  confidered  as  the 
world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  thofe  places  that  have 
a northern  afpe&  produce  the  beft  fugar;  and  marly 
grounds  yield  the  greateft  quantity.  The  preparations 
which  the  fugar  that  grows  in  thefe  kinds  of  foil  re- 
quire, are  lefs  tedious  and  troublefome  than  thofe  which 
the  fugar  requires  that  is  produced  in  a rich  land.  But 
thefe  obfervations  admit  of  infinite  variety,  whofe  in- 
veftigation  is  properly  the  province  of  chymifts  or 
fpeculative  planters. 
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Besides  fugar,  the  cane  furnifhes  fyrup,  whofe  value 
Is  only  a twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of  fugars.  The 
beft  fyrup  is  that  which  runs  from  the  firft  veffel  into  the 
fecond,  when  the  raw  fugar  is  made.  It  is  compofed  of 
the  groffer  particles  which  carry  along  with  them  the 
falts  of  fugar,  whether  it  contains  or  feparates  them  in 
its  paffage.  The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is 
more  bitter,  and  lefs  in  quantity,  is  formed  by  the  water 
which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy  particles  of 
the  fugar  when  it  is  wafned.  By  means  of  fire,  fome 


fugar  is  befides  extra&ed  from  the  firft  fyrup,  which. 


after  this  operation,  is  of  lefs  value  than  the  fecond. 
Both  thefe  kinds  are  carried  into  the  North  of  Eu- 


rope, where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of  butter  and 
fugar.  In  North  America  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of 
them,  where  they  are  further  employed  to  give  fermen- 
tation, and  an  agreeable  tafte  to  a liquor  called  Prufs , 
which  is  only  an  infufion  of  the  bark  of  a tree. 

This  fyrup  is  ftill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fecret  that  has 
been  difcovered  of  converting  it  by  diftillation,  into  a 
fpirituous  liquor  which  the  Englifh  call  'Rumf  and  the 
French  Trffia.  This  procefs,  which  is  very  fimple,  is 
made  by  mixing  a third  part  of  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of 
water.  When  thefe  two  fubftances  have  fufficiently  fer- 
mented, which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve 
dr  fifteen  days,  they  are  put  into  a clean  ftill,  where  the 
diftillation  is  made  as  ufual.  The  liquor  that  is  drawn 
off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyrup  employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experiments, 
and  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  generally  purfued 
in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  undoubtedly  a good 
one ; but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not  acquired  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  One  may  be  allowed 
to  conje&ure,  that  if  inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large 

fields. 
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BOOK  fields,  they  parcelled  out  the  ground  into  divifions  of 
i . fixty  feet,  leaving  betwixt  two  planted  divifions  a fpace 

of  land  uncultivated,  fuch  a method  would  be  attended 
with  great  advantages.  In  the  modern  practice,  none 
but  the  canes  on  the  borders  are  of  a fine  growth,  and 
attain  to  a proper  degree  of  maturity.  Thofe  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  in  part  mifcarry,  and  ripen  badly,  be- 
caufe  they  are  deprived  of  a current  of  air,  which  only 
acts  by  its  weight,  and  feldom  gets  to  the  foot  of  thefe 
canes  that  are  always  covered  with  the  leaves. 

In  this  new  fyftem  of  plantation,  thofe  portions  of 
land  which  had  not  been  cultivated  would  be  moft  fa- 
vourable for  reproduction  j when  the  crops  of  the  planted 
divifions  had  been  made,  which  in  their  turn  would  be 
left  to  recover.  It  is  probable,  that  by  this  method  as 
much  fugar  might  be  obtained  as  by  the  prefent  practice ; 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  would  require 
fewer  flaves  to  improve  it.  One  may  judge  what  the 
cultivation  of  fugar  would  then  produce,  by  what  it  now 
yields  notwithftanding  its  imperfections. 

On  a plantation  fixed  on  a good  ground,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  flocked  with  blacks,  with  cattle,  and  all  other 
neceflaries,  two  men  will  cultivate  a fquare  of  canes, 
that  is,  a hundred  geometrical  paces.  This  fquare  muft 
yield  on  an  average  fixty  quintals  of  raw.  fugar.  The 
common  price  of  a quintal  in  Europe  will  be  twenty 
livres,(tf)  after  deducting  all  the  expences.  This  makes 
an  income  of  600  livres,(^)  for  the  labour  of  each  man. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  livres,(r)  to  which  the  price  of  fyrup 
and  rum  muft  be  added,  will  defray  the  expences  of  cul- 
tivation, that  is  to  fay,  for  the  maintenance  of  flaves,  for 
their  lofs,  their  diforders,  their  clothes,  and  repairing 
their  utenfils,  and  other  accidents.  The  net  produce 
of  an  acre  and  half  of  land  will  then  be  four  hundred 

and 
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and  fifty.  (WJ  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a culture  pro-  BOOK!1 
du&ive  of  greater  emoluments.  . j 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  Hating  the  produce 
below  its  real  value,  becaufe  a fquare  of  canes  does  not 
employ  two  men.  But  thofe  who  would  advance  this 
objection  ought  to  obferve,  that  the  making  of  fugar  re- 
quires other  labours  than  thofe  of  merely  cultivating  it, 
and  confequently  workmen  employed  el fewhere  than  in  the 
fields.  The  eftimate  and  compenfation  of  thefe  different 
kinds  of  fervice,  oblige  us  to  deduct  from  the  produce  of  a 
fquare  of  plantation,  the  expence  of  maintaining  two  men. 

It  is  principally  with  their  fugar  that  the  iflands  fur- 
nifh  their  -planters  with  all  the  articles  of  convenience 
and  luxury.  They  draw  from  Europe  Hour,  liquors, 
fait,  provifions,  filks,  linens,  hardware ; and  every  thing 
that  is  required  for  apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament, 
conveniences  and  even  their  luxuries.  Their  confumptions 
of  every  kind  are  prodigious,  and  muft  neceffarily  influence 
the  manners  of  the  inabitants,  the  greateft  part  of  whom 
are  rich  and  can  well  afford  them. 

It  Ihould  feem  that  the  Europeans,  who  have  been  c^a^r 
tranfplanted  from  America,  muft  no  lefs  have  degene-  ropeans 
rated  than  the  animals  which  they  carried  over  thither.  jn 
The  climate  a£ts  on  all  living  beings  j but  men  being  lefs 
immediately  fubje<ft  to  the  laws  of  nature,  refift  her 
influence  the  more,  becaufe  they  are,  the  only  beings, 
who  a&  for  themfelves.  The  firft  colonifts,  who  fettled 
in  the  Antilles,  corre&ed  the  a&ivity  of  a new  iky,  and 
a new  foil,  by  the  conveniences  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  derive  from  a commerce  that  was  always  open, 
with  their  former  country.  They  learnt  to  lodge  and 
maintain  themfelves  in  a manner  the  beft  adapted  to  the 
change  of  fituation.  They  retained  the  cu Horn s of  their 
education,  and  every  thing  that  could  agree  with  the  natural 

laws 
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BOOK  laws  of  the  air  they  breathed.  With  thefe  they  carried 

, * f into  America  the  food  and  ufages  of  Europe,  and  fami- 

liarifed  to  each  other,  beings  and  produdlions  which  na- 
ture had  feparated  by  an  interval  of  the  fame  extent  as  a 
Zone.  But  of  all  their  primitive  cuftoms,  the  mod  falu- 
tary,  perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the  two 
races  by  intermarriages. 

All  nations,  even  the  lead  civilized,  have  profcribed 
an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily 5 whether  it  was,  that  experience  or  prejudice  dic- 
tated this  law,  or  chance  naturally  led  them  to  it.  Be- 
ings brought  up  together  in  infancy,  accudomed  to  fee 
one  another  continually,  in  this  mutual  familiarity,  ra- 
ther contrail  that  indifference  which  arifes  from  habit, 
than  that  lively  and  impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy, 
which  fuddenly  affeifs  two  beings,  who  never  law  one 
another.  If  in  the  favage  life  hunger  difunites  families, 
love  undoubtedly  mull  have  reunited  them.  The  hiftory, 
whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women,  that  marriage  was  the  finT  alliance  of  nations. 
Thus  the  blood  will  be  more  intermixed  by  the  cafual 
meetings  occaficned  by  a wandering  life,  or  by  the  con- 
ventions and  agreements  of  fettled  communities.  The 
natural  advantage  of  eroding  the  breed  among  men  as 
well  as  animals,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  de- 
generating, is  the  refult  of  flow  experience,  and  is  pode- 
rior  to  the  acknowledged  utility  of  uniting  families,  in 
order  to  cement  the  peace  of  fociety.  Tyrants  very  early 
underdood  how  far  it  was  proper  for  them  to  feparate,  or 
connecl  their  fubjedls,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a date  of 
dependence.  They  formed  men  into  feparate  ranks  by 
their  prejudices:  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion  between 
them  became  a bond  of  fubmiflion  to  the  fovereign,  who 
ballanced  them  together  by  their  mutual  hatred  and  op- 
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pofition.  They  connected  families  to  each  other- in  every  BOOK 
ftation,  becaufe  this  union  totally  extinguifhed  every  fpark  i . 

of  difiention  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  civil  fociety. 

Thus  the  intermixture  of  pedigrees  and  families  by  mar- 
riage, has  been  rather  the  refult  of  political  inftitutions, 
than  formed  upon  the  views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  moral  ten- 
dency of  this  cuftom,  it  was  obferved  by  the  Europeans, 
who  were  willing  to  multiply  in  the  iflands.^  The  great- 
eft  part  of  them  married  either  in  their  own  country, 
before  they  removed  into  the  new  world,  or  with  thofe 
who  landed  there.  The  European  married  a Creole, 
or  the  Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family 
connections  brought  into  America.  From  this  happy 
aflociation  hath  been  formed  a peculiar  character,  which 
in  the  two  worlds  diftinguifties  the  man  born  under  the 
Iky  of  the  new,  but  from  parents  that  are  the  ifiue  of 
both.  The  marks  of  this  character  will  be  pointed  out 
with  fo  much  the  more  certainty,  as  they  are  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  an  accurate  obferver,  from  whom 
we  have  already  drawn  fome  particulars  refpedting  natural 
hiftory. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  One  can 
hardly  fee  a fingle  perfon  afftiCted  with  thofe  deformities 
which  are  fo  common  in  other  climates.  They  have  all 
an  extreme  fupplenefs  in  their  limbs’,  whether  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a particular  organization  adapted  to  hot 
countries,  or  to  the  cuftom  of  their  being  reared  without 
the  confinement  of  fwaddling  cloaths,  and  (lays,  or  to 
the  exercife  they,  are  habituated  to  from  their  in- 
fancy. Their  complexion,  however,  never  has  that  air  of 
vivacity  and  frefhnefs  which  contributes  more  to  beauty 
than  regular  features  do.  As  to  their  colour,  when  they  are 
;n  health,  it  refembles  that  of  perfons  juft  recovering  from,.. 
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B O O Ka  fit  of  illnefs;  but  this  livid  complexion,  more  or  lefs 
XL  , dark,  is  nearly  that  of  our  fouthern  people. 

T heir  intrepidity  in  war  has  been  fignalized  by  a 
feries  of  bold  actions.  There  would  be  no  better  fol- 
diers,  if  they  were  more  capable  of  being  difciplined. 

History  does  not  afford  any  of  thofe  inftances  of 
cowardice,  treachery  and  meannefs  among  them,  which 
fully  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It  can  hardly  be  alledged, 
that  a Creole  ever  did  a mean  action. 

All  Arrangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the  iflanas, 
the  moil  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality.  This  ufeful 
virtue  is  practifed  with  an  oflentation,  which  fhews,  at 
leaft,  the  honour  they  attach  to  it.  Their  natural  propen- 
sity to  beneficence  banifhes  avarice  j and  the  Creoles  are 
generous  in  their  dealings. 

They  are  Arrangers  to  difiimulation,  craft  and  fufpi- 
cion.  The  pride  they  take  in  their  franknefs,  the  opi- 
nion they  have  of  themfelves,  together  with  their  ex- 
treme vivacity,  exclude  from  their  commercial  tranfac- 
tions  all  that  myfiery  and  referve,  which  Rifles  natural 
goodnefs  of  difpofition,  extinguifties  the  focial  fpirit,  and 
blunts  our  fenfibility. 

A warm  imagination,  incapable  of  any  refiraint,  ren- 
ders them  independent  and  inconfiant  in  their  tafle.  It 
conflantly  hurries  them  with  frefii  ardour  into  pleafures, 
to  which  they  facrifice  both  their  fortune  and  their  whole 
exifience. 

A remarkable  degree  of  penetration,  a quick  facility  in 
feizing  all  ideas,  and  exprefling  themfelves  with  vivacity. 
The  power  of  combining  added  to  the  talent  of  obferva- 
tion,  a happy  mixture  of  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, which  render  men  capable  of  the  greateA  adions, 
will  make  them  attempt  every  thing,  when  oppreflion- 
compels  them  to  it. 
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The  (harp  and  faline  air  of  the  Caribbees  deprives  the  BOOK 
Women  of  that  lively  Colour  which  is  the  beauty  of  their, 
fex.  But  they  have  a delicate  white  complexion*  which 
allows  the  eyes  all  their  power,  and  conveys  into  the  foul 
fuch  deep  imprefiions  as  are  irrefiftible.  As  they  are  ex- 
tremely fober,  they  drink  nothing  but  chocolate,  coffee 
and  fuch  fpiritnous  liquors  as  reftore  to  the  organs  their 
tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate ; while  the  men 
are  continually  drinking  in  proportion  to  the  heat  that 
exhaufts  them. 

They  are  very  prolific,  and  often  mothers  of  ten 
or  twelve  children.  This  propagation  proceeds  from  love 
which  ftrongly  attaches  them  to  the  man  they  poflefs  ; but 
which  alfo  throws  them  inftantly  into  the  arms  of  ano- 
ther, whenever  death  has  diffolved  the  union  of  a firft  or 
fecond  marriage. 

Jealous  even  todiftradlion,  they  are  feldom  unfaithful. 

That  indolence,  which  makes  them  negletfl  the  means  of 
pleafing,  the  degrading  taflre  which  the  men  have  for  negro 
women,  their  manner  of  life,  private  or  public,  which  pre- 
cludes the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallantry  ; thefe 
are  the  beft  fupports  of  the  virtue  of  thefe  females. 

The  folitary  manner  in  which  they  live  in  their  houfes 
gives  them  an  air  of  timidity,  which  embaraffes  them  in  their 
intercourfe  with  the  world.  They  lofe,  even  in  early 
life,  the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  choice,  and  this  pre- 
vents them  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents  of 
education.  They  feem  to  have  neither  power  nor  tafte 
for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which  undoubtedly  tranf- 
ports  and  animates  them  to  higher  pleafures.  This 
inftin&  of  pleafure  attends  them  through  all  the  flages  of 
life;  whether  it  is,  that  they  ftill  retain  fome  fhare  of  their 
youthful  fenfibility,  or  are  {Simulated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  it;  or  from  other  reafons  which  are  unknown  to  us„ 
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From  this  conftitution  arifes  fucli  an  extremely  fenfible 
and  fympathizing  charadler,  that  they  cannot  even  bear 
the  fight  of  mifery  ; though  they  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  rigid  and  fevere  with  refpedf  to  the  fervice  they 
require  of  thofe  domeftics  that  are  attached  to  their 
perfon.  More  defpotic  and  inexorable  towards  their 
Haves  than  the  men  themfelves,  they  feel  no  remorfe  in 
ordering  chaftifements,  the  feverity  of  which  would  be  a 
punifhment  and  a lefTon  to  them,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
inflift  them  themfelves,  or  were  witnefles  to  them. 

This  fiavery  of  the  negroes  is,  perhaps,  the  caufe  from 
whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a*certain  charadter,  which 
makes  them  appear  Arrange,  fantaftic,  and  of  an  intercourfe 
not  much  relifhed  in  Europe.  From  their  earlieft  infancy 
they  are  accuftomed  to  fee  a number  of  tall  and  ftout  men 
about  them,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  conjecture  and  antici- 
pate their  wifhes.  This  firft  view  muft  immediately  infpire 
them  with  the  mod  extravagant  opinion  of  themfelves. 
Seldom  meeting  with  any  oppofition  to  their  caprice,  thor 
ever  fo  unreafonable,  they  alTume  a fpirit  of  prefumption, 
tyranny  and  difdain  for  a great  part  of  mankind.  Nothing 
is  more  infolent  than  the  man  who  always  lives  with  his 
inferiors  ; but  when  thefe  happen  to  be  Haves,  habituated 
to  wait  upon  children,  to  dread  even  their  cries,  which 
muft  expofe  them  to  punifhment,  what  muft  matters  be- 
come who  have  never  obeyed ; wicked  men  who  have 
never  been  punifhed  ; and  madmen  who  are  ufed  to  put 
their  fellow-creatures  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the  Americans 
that  pride  which  muft  neceftarily  be  detefted  in  Europe, 
where  a greater  equality  among  men  teaches  them  a greater 
mutual  refpedh  Educated  without  knowing  either  pain 
or  labour,  they  are  neither  able  .to  furmount  a difficulty,, 
or  bear  contradiction.  Nature  hath  given  them  every 
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advantage',  and  fortune  refufed  them  nothing.  In  this  B O^O  K 
refpea,  like  moft  kings,  they  are  unhappy  becaufe  they 
have  never  experienced  adverfity.  If  the  climate  did 
not  ftrongly  excite  them  to  love,  they  would  not  tafte 
a fingle  True  pleafure  : and  yet  they  have  feldom  the 
happinefs  of  forming  an  idea  of  thofe  paffions,  which 
thwarted  by  obftacles  and  refufals,  are  led  with  tears,  and 
gratified  with  virtue.  If  they  were  not  confined  by  the  laws 
of  Europe,  which  govern  them  by  their  wants,  and  reprefs 
or  reftrain  the  extroardinary  degree  of  independence  they 
enjoy,  they  would  fall  into  a foftnefs  and  effeminacy  which 
would  render  them  fooner  or  late  the  vidims  of  their  own 
tyranny,  or  would  fink  them  into  a ftate  of  anarchy  that 
would  overturn  all  the  foundations  of  their  community. 

But  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  negroes  for  Haves,  and 
kings  who  live  at  a diftance  from  them  for  matters,  they, 
perhaps,  would  become  the  moft  aftonifhing  people  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
they  would  imbibe  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  under- 
ftanding  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from  Eu- 
rope;  the  adivity,  which  the  neceffity  of  repelling 
numerous  enemies  would  infpiie ; the  large  colonies  they 
would  have  to  form  ; the  rich  commerce  they  would  have 
to  found  on  an  immenfe  cultivation  ; the  ranks  and  focie- 
ties  they  would  have  to  create  ; and  the  maxims,  laws  and 
manners  they  would  have  to  eftablifh  on  the  principles  of 
reafon  : all  thefe  fprings  of  a&ion  would,  perhaps,  make 
of  an  equivocal  and  mifcellaneous  race  of  people,  the  moft 
flourifhing  nation  that  philofophy  and  humanity  could 


wifti  for  the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  fhould  take  place  in  the 
world,  it  will  begin  in  America.  After  having  experienced 
fuch  devaluation,  this  new  world  rnuft  flourifh  in  its  turn, 
and,  perhaps,  command  the  old.  It  will  become  the 
O 3 afylum 
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Kafylum  of  our  people  who  have  been  opprefled  by 
political  eftablilhments,  or  driven  away  by  war.  The  favage 
inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  opprefled  ftrangers  will 
become  free,  But  it  is  neceffary  that  this  change  fhould 
be  preceded  by  confpiracies,  commotions,  and  calamities  j 
and  that  a hard  and  laborious  education  fhould  pre- 
difppfe  their  minds  both  to  ad  and  to  fuffer. 

Ye  young  Creoles,  come  into  Europe  to  exercife  and 
pradife  what  we  teach  you,  there  to  colled  in  the  pre  - 
cious remains  of  our  ancient  manners,  that  vigour  which 
we  have  loft,  there  to  ftudy  our  weaknefs,  and  draw 
from  our  follies  themfelves  thofe  leflons  of  wifdom  which 
produce  great  events.  Leave  in  America  your  negroes, 
whofe  condition  diftrefles  us,  and  whofe  blood,  perhaps, 
is  mingled  in  all  thofe  ferments  which  alter,  corrupt,  and 
deftroy  our  population.  Fly  from  an  education  of  ty- 
ranny, effeminacy  and  vice,  yvhich  you  contrad  from 
the  habit  of  living  with  flaves,  whofe  ftupidity  infpires 
you  with  none  of  thofe  elevated  and  virtuous  fentiments 
which  can  only  give  rife  to  a people  that  will  become  fa- 
mous. America  hath  poured  all  the  fources  of  corruption 
on  Europe.  To  complete  its  vengeance,  it  muft  draw 
from  it  all  the  inftruments  of  its  profperity.  As  it  has  been 
deftroyed  by  our  crimes,  it  muft  be  renewed  by  our  vices. 

Nature  feems  to  have  deftined  the  Americans  to  a 
greater  fhare  of  happinefs  than  the  Europeans.  In  the 
iflands  are  fcarcely  known  fiich  difeafes  as  the  gout, 
gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  pleurifies,  complaints  of  the 
cheft,  and  other  diforders,  which  winter  occafions.  None 
of  thofe  fcourges  of  the  human  race  which  are  fo  fatal 
in  other  countries,  have  ever  made  the  leaft  ravages 
there.  If  the  air  of  the  country  can  be  withftood 
and  the  middle  age  be  attained  to,  this  is  fufficient 
to  infure  a long  and  happy  courfe  of  life.  There  old 
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age  is  not  tottering,  languilhing,  anti  befet  with  thofe  B O^O  K. 
infirmities  which  affeCt  it  in  our  climate.  — v 1 

In  the  Caribbees,  however,  new  born  infants  are  at- to 
tacked  with  a difeafe  which  feems  peculiar  to  the  tori  id  Europeans 
zone:  it  is  called  tetmos.  If  a child  receives  the  im,  arefobjeft 
preffions  of  the  air  or  wind,  if  the  room  where  it  is  juft  iflands. 
born  is  expofed  to  fmoke,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold,^  the 
diforder  (hews  itfelf  immediately.  It  firft  feizes  the  jaw, 
which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be  opened. 

This  fpafm  foon  communicates  itfelf  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  ; and  the  child  dies  for  want  of  being  able  to 
take  nourifhment.  If  it  efcapes  this  danger,  which 
threatens  the  nine  firft  days  of  its  exiftence,  it  has  no- 
thing to  fear.  The  indulgences  which  are  allowed  to  chil- 
dren before  they  are  weaned,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelve 
months,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  coffee,  chocolate,  wine,  but 
efpecially  fugar  and  fweetmeats  j thefe  indulgencies  that 
are  fo  pernicious  to  our  children,  are  offered  to  thofe  of 
America  by  nature,  which  accuftoms  them  in  early  age 
to  the  productions  of  their  climate. 

The  fair  fex,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  has  its  in- 
firmities as  well  as  its  charms.  In  the  illands  they 
are  fubjea  to  a weaknefs,  an  almoft  total  decay  of 
their  ftrength ; an  unconquerable  averfion  for  all  kind 
of  wholefome  food,  and  an  irregular  craving  after 
every  thing  that  is  prejudical  to  their  health.  Salt  01 
fpiced  food  is  what  they  only  relifh  and  defire.  This 
difeafe  is  a true  cachexy,  which  commonly  degene- 
rates into  a dropfy.  It  is  attributed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  catamenia  in  thofe  women  who  come  from  Europe^ 
and  to  the  weaknefs  or  total  fuppreffion  of  that  periodi- 
cal difeharge  in  Creoles. 

The  men,  more  robuft,  are  liable  to  more  violent  com- 
plaints. In  this  vicinity  of  the  equator,  they  are  expofed 
O4 
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Kto  a hot  an<i  malignant  fever,  known  under  different 
names,  and  indicated  by  haemorrhages.  The  blood  which 
is  boiling  under  the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged 
from  the  nofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  : nature 
in  temperate  climates  does  not  move  with  fuch  rapidity, 
but  that  in  the  moft  acute  diforders  there  is  time  to  ob- 
ferve  and  follow  the  courfe  fhe  takes.  In  the  iflands, 
her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that  if  we  delay  to  attack  the 
diforder,  as  foon  as  it  appears,  its  effects  are  certainly  fatal. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  patient  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours  muff  bq  bled  fifteen  or  eighteen  times,  while  in  the 
intervals  he  has  recourfe  to  other  remedies.  No  fooner  is 
a perfon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  the  phyfician,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are  all  called  to  his  bed-fide. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furvive  thefe  violent  fhocks,  being 
cxhaufied  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated, 
recover  very  fiowly  and  with  difficulty.  Several  fall  into  an 
habitual  weaknefs,  occafioned  by  the  debility  of  the  whole 
machine,  whom  thenoxious  air  of  the  country  and  the  little 
nourifhment  their  food  fupplies,  are  not  able  to  reftore. 
Hence  obftruaions,  jaundice,  and  fwelling  of  the  fpleen, 
are  produced,  which  fometimes  terminate  in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  land  in  America,  are 
expofed  to  this  danger,  and  frequently  the  Creoles  them- 
felves  on  their  return  from  more  temperate  climates.  But  it 
never  attacks  women  whofe  blood  has  the  natural  evacua- 
tions, and  negroes,  who,  born  under  a hotter  climate, 
are  inuied  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  a free  perfpiration> 
for  3.II  the  ferments  that  the  fun  can  produce. 

It  is  certainly  owing  to  the  fun,  the  heat  of  whofe 
rays,  being  lefs  oblique,  and  more  conftant  than  in  our 
climates,  occafions  thefe  violent  fevers.  Its  heat  muft 
inevitably  produce  a thickening  of  the  blood  through  the 
excefs  of  perfpiration,  a want  of  elafticity  in  the  folids,, 
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a dilatation  of  the  veflels  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fluids,  B 0^0  K 

whether  in  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  or  the  v y 

jefs  degree  of  compreffion  which  the  furface  of  the  bodies 
is  expofed  to  in  a rarefied  atmofphere. 

Some  of  thefe  inconveniences  might*  perhaps,  be 
prevented  by  purging  and  bleeding  on  the  pafTage  as  we 
advanced  toward  the  torrid  zone  ; by  repeating  thefe  pre- 
cautions in  the  iflands,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath. 

But  far  from  having  recourfe  to  thefe  expedients,  which 
reafon  indicates,  the  inhabitants  fall  into  fuch  exceffes  as 
are  the  moft  likely  tohaften  and  increafe  the  diforder.  The 
Grangers  who  arrive  at  the  Caribbees,  are  excited  by  the  en- 
tertainments they  are  invited  to,  the  pleafures  they  partake 
of,  and  the  kind  reception  they  meet  with  ; every  thing  in- 
duces them  to  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  all  the  pleafures 
whichxuftom  renders  lefs  prejudical  to  thefe  who  are  born 
under  this  climate.  Feafting,  dancing,  gaming,  late  hours, 
wine,  cordials,  and  frequently  the  chagrin  of  difappoint- 
ment  in  their  imaginary  expectations,  confpire  to  add  to 
the  ferment  of  an  immoderate  heat  of  the  blood,  which 
foon  becomes  inflamed. 

With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  refill  the 
heats  of  this  climate,  and  even  the  greateft  precau- 
tions are  not  fufficient  to  fecure  perfons  from  tne  at- 
tack of  thofe  dangerous  fevers  ; when  the  moft  fober,  and 
moderate  men,  who  are  the  moft  averfe  from  every  kind  of 
excefs ; and  the  moft  careful  in  all  their  a&ions,  are 
victims  to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the  iflands,  four 
Englifh  die,  three  French,  three  Dutch,  three  Danes, 
and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  were  loft  in 
thefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  firft  occupied,  it  was 

generally 
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® O O ^generally  thought,  that  the  ftates  who  had  the  .ambitioi* 

«.  i of  fettling  there  would  be  depopulated  in  the  end. 

Advan-  Experience  hath  altered  the  public  opinion  upon  this 

taares  of  T . , . . 

thbfenati-  Point.  in  proportion  as  thefe  colonies  have  extended 

ons  that  art  their  plantations,  they  have  been  fupplied  with  more 

m poflef-  Y 

fi on  of  the  means  of  expence.  i heie  new  means  have  opened  into 

iflands.  th.eLr  mother  country  new  fources  of  confumption.  The 
increafe  in  exportations,  could  not  take  place  without  an 
increafe  of  labour.  Thefe  labours  have  brought  together 
a greater  number  of  men,  which  will  ever  be  the  cafe 
when  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  multiplied.  Even 
foreigners  have  reforted  in  great  multitudes  into  thofe 
kingdoms,  which  opened  a field  to  their  ambition  and 
induftry. 

Population  not  only  increafed  among  the  proprietors 
of  the  iflands,  but  the  people  have  alfo  become  more 
happy.  Our  felicity  in  general  is  proportioned  to  our 
conveniences,  and  it  muft  increafe  as  we  can  vary  and  ex- 
tend them.  The  iflands  have  been  produ&ive  of  this  ad- 
vantage to  their  pofTefiors  : They  have  drawn  from  thefe, 
fertile  regions  a number  of  commodities,  the  confumption 
of  which  hath  added  to  their  enjoyments.  They  have 
drawn  fome,  which  when  exchanged  for  others  among 
their  neighbours,  have  made  them  partake  of  the  luxuries, 
of  other  climates.  Jn  this  manner,  the  kingdoms  which 
have  acquired  the  poffeflion  of  the  iflands,  by  lucky 
circumftances,  or  by  well  combined  projects,  are  become 
the  refidence  of  the  arts,  and  of  all  the  polite  amufements 
which  are  a natural  and  neceflary  confequence  of  great 
plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  : thefe  colonies 
have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  them,  to  a fuperioritv 
of  influence  in  the  political  world,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : Gold  and  filver,  which  form  the  general  circulation 
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of  Europe,  come  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  They  B 0^0  K 

belong  neither  to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portuguefe,  but  v 

to  the  people,  who  give  their  merchandife  in  exchange 
for  thefe  metals.  Thefe  people  have  accounts  between 
them,  that  are  ultimately  fettled  at  Lilbon  and  Cadiz, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a common  and  univerfal  re- 
pofitory.  It  is  in  thefe  places  that  one  muft  judge  of  the 
increafe  or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation.  That 
nation  whofe  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are  kept 
in  ballance  with  others,  acquires  its  intereft  entire. 

That  which  hath  purchafed  more  than  it  hath  fold,  with- 
draws lefs  than  its  intereft  ; becaufe  it  hath  ceded  a part 
of  it,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  was  indebted.  That  which  has  fold  more  to 
other  nations,  than  it  hath  purchafed  of  them,  does  not 
only  get  what  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
alfo  the  profit  it  has  derived  from  other  nations  with 
whom  it  hath  made  exchanges.  This  laft  advantage  is 
peculiar  to  the  people  who  pofiefs  thefe  lands.  Their  ca- 
pital is  annually  increafed  by  the  fale  of  the  valuable  pro- 
duaions  of  thefe  countries  ; and  the  augmentation  of  their 
ftock  confirms  their  fuperiority,  and  renders  them  the 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  But  we  (hall  explain,  in  the 
following  Book,  how  far  each  nation  hath  increafed  its 
power  by  the  pofleflion  of  the  iflands. 


End  of  the  Eleventh  Book. 
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Settlements  of  the  Spaniards , the  Dutch , and  the  Danes 9 


in  the  American  ifands . 


JL  HE  honour  of  having  difcovered  the  great  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Caribbees,  and  of  having  formed  the  firft 


colony 
form’d  on 


the  banks  fettlements  on  them  is  due  to  Spain.  The  moft  ad- 
°f  tne 

Oronooko.  vanced  of  thefe  from  the  American  continent,  is  called 
The  ufe  Trinidad.  Columbus  landed  on  it  in  1408,  when  he 
and  might  difcovered  the  Oronooko  -s  but  other  obje&s  interfering, 

made  of  it  ^ anc^  t^ie  coa^:s  the  neighbouring  conti- 

nent were  at  that  time  negledled.  But  the  luftre  of  the 
gold,  which  had  been  feen  from  a diflance  glittering  on 


the  fhore,  caufed  them  to  be  revifited  by  the  nation, 
which  had  firfl  made  the  difcovery.  The  conqueft  of 
thofe  immenfe  regions,  which  are  watered  by  one  of  the 
largeft  and  richeft  rivers  of  the  univerfe,  was  refolved 
upon  ; and  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oronooko,  was  peopled,  in  order  to  infure  and 
facilitate  the  execution  of  fo  great  an  enterprize.  An 
ifland  has  always  the  advantage  of  a continent,  when, 
having  but  a fmall  extent  of  country  to  defend,  it  has  a 


very 
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large  one  to  attack ; as  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent 
inftance. 

The  river  Oronooko,  which,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, fprings  from  the  Cordeleras,  after  being  incieafed 
in  a courfe  of  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  leagues  by 
the  influx  of  a great  number  of  rivers  of  different 
magnitude,  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  by  more  than 
fifty  channels.  Its  impetuofity  is  fo  great,  that  it  ftems 
the  moft  powerful  tides  and  preferves  the  frefhnefs  of  its 
waters  to . the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  from  that  vaft 
and  deep  channel  within  which  it  was  confined.  But 
this  rapidity  is  not  always  equal,  and  owes  its  varia- 
tions to  a circumfiance,  perhaps,  entirely  peculiar.  The 
Oronooko,  in  the  month  of  April,  begins  to  fweli,  and  con- 
tinues to  rife  during  five  months  ; the  fixth  it  remains 
at  its  greateft  height : in  O&ober,  it  begins  to  fubfide, 
and  falls  gradually  .till  the  month  of  March,  during 
which  it  continues  in  a fixed  ftate  of  its  greateft  diminu- 
tion. Thefe  alternate  changes  are  regular  even  to  cer- 
tainty. 

This  Phoenomenon,  the  caufe, of  which  is  not  known, 
feems  to  depend  much  more  on  the  fea  than  on  the  land. 
In  the  fix  months  that  the  river  is  rifing,  the  hemifphere 
of  the  new  world  prefents  nothing  but  feas,  at  leaft,  but 
little  land  to  the  perpendicular  adfion  of  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  In  the  fix  months  of  its  fall,  America  exhibits 
nothing  but  dry  land  to  the  planet,  by  which  it  is  illu- 
minated. The  fea,  at  this  time,  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  the 
influence  of  the  fun,  or,  at  leaft,  its  current  towards 
the  eaftern  fhore  is  more  ballanced,  more  broken  by  the 
land,  and  muft,  therefore,  leave  a freer  courfe  to  the 
rivers,  which,  not  being  then  fo  ftrongly  tied  by  the  fea, 
cannot  be  fwelled  but  by  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the 
Ihows  from  the  Cordeleras.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  riling 
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BOO  Kof  the  waters  of  the  Oronooko  may  depend  entirely  on 
. the  rainy  feafon.  But  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  caufes  of  fo  fingular  a phoenomenon,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  confider,  how  far  the  courfe  of  this  river  may 
be  affedfed  by  that  of  the  Amazons*  and  to  know  the 
track  and  diredtion  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  From 
the  difference  of  their  fituation,  their  fource,  and  their 
opening  into  the  fea,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  caufe 
of  fo  remarkable  a difference  in  the  periods  of  their  flux 
and  reflux  might  be  difcovered.  All  things  are  connedted 
in  this  worldly  fyftem.  The  courfes  of  rivers  depend 
either  on  the  diurnal  or  annual  revolutions  of  the  earth. 
Whenever  an  enlightened  people  fhall  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  they  will  difcover, 
or,  at  leaft,  they  will  endeavour  to  difcover  the  caufes  of 
thefe  phcenomena.  But  their  endeavours  will  be  attend- 
ed with  difficulties.  The  river  is  not  fo  navigable  as  it 
might  be  prefumed,  from  its  magnitude;  its  bed  is  in 
many  places,  filled  up  with  rocks,  which  oblige  the  na- 
vigator at  times  to  carry  both  his  boats  and  the  mer- 
chandife  they  are  laden  with. 

T he  people,  who  border  on  this  river,  but  little  di- 
ftant  from  the  burning  Line,  inhabiting  a country,  per- 
haps, two  fruitful  to  have  been  cultivated,  know  neither 
the  trouble  of  clothes,  the  reftraints  of  police,  nor  the 
burthen  of  government.  Free  under  the  yoke  of  pover- 
ty, they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifliing,  and  on  wild 
fruits.  But  little  of  their  time  or  labour  can  be  fpent  on 
Agriculture,  where  they  have  nothing  but  a flick  to 
plough  with,  and  hatchets  made  of  Tone  to  cut  down 
trees,  which  being  burned  or  rotted,  leave  the  foil  in  a 
proper  ftate  for  bearing. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1535,  that  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  river  Oronooko. 
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Having  been  difappointed  in  their  fearch  after  mines,  they  B 0^0  K 
coniidered  it  of  fo  little  importance,  that  they  never 
formed  more  than  one  fmall  fettlemeni  upon  it.  This  is 
fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  is  called  St. 
Thomas.  The  hrft  colonies  applied  themfelves  With  fo 
much  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  that  they 
delivered  annually  ten  cargoes  to  the  Dutch.  This  in- 
tercourfe  having  been  prohibited  by  the  metropolis,  the 
town,  which  hath  alfo  been  twice  facked  by  privateers, 
Infenfibly  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  whole  employ- 
ment of  the  place,  at  prefent,  is  to  breed  a few  cattle* 
which  they  fend  to  Cumana,  by  an  inland  communica- 
| lion. 


These  vaft  and  fertile  regions  would  foon  emerge 
from  their  prefent  obfcurity,  if  Spain  knew  how  to  avail 
herfelf  of  the  a&ive  ambition  of  the  Jefuits,  It  is  well 
known  that  thefe  men,  admirable  as  a fociety,  danger- 
ous in  political,  and  deteftable  in  a religious  view,  had 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  from  the  midft  of  their 
fbrefts  a great  number  of  wild  natives  ; to  fettle  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  and  other  rivers,  mod  of 
which  are  navigable,  that  fall  into  it ; to  inftil  into  them 
fome  focial  principles,  and  fome  tafte  for  fome  of  the 
more  neceffary  arts,  particularly  agriculture.  Thefe  peo- 
ple already  cultivate  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa, 
for  their  own  confumption  : would  it  not  be  poffible  to 
induce  them  to  increafe  the  growth  of  thefe  commodities, 
by  offering  them  others  in  exchange  ? The  diftance  be- 
tween a favage  and  a focial  ftate  is  immenfe ; but  from 
the  infancy  of  fociety  to  a flourifhing  ftate  of  commerce, 
there  are  but  a few  fteps  to  make.  Time,  which  im- 
proves the  ftrength,  ihortens  the  diftances.  Spam  would 
be  enriched  by  her  traffic  with  thefe  new  plantations, 

whole 
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Bxn°  K w^°^e  Proc^uce  might  be  carried  to  Trinidad,  and  thus 
* i that  ifiand  would  be  refiored  to  its  original  deftination. 

Settlement  But,  befide  the  ferving  as  a ftaple,  its  extent,  the 

of  the  Spa-  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  convenience  of  its  roads, 

Trinidad,  would  make  it  an  object  in  itfelf  of  confiderable  impor- 

and  at  tance.  Thofe,  who  have  Purveyed  it  with  fufficient  atten- 
Margaret-  . . 1 

ta.  tion  and  fkill  to  difeern  through  the  impediments  of 

thick  forefts,  with  which  it  is  covered,  the  real  value  of 
it,  have  efteemed  it  capable  of  producing  in  abundance 
many  fpecies  of  commodities,  and  even  fuch  as  bear  a 
high  price.  Yetr  its  produce  hath  been  confined  merely 
to  cocoa ; but  this  was  in  fuch  perfection,  that  it  was 
preferred  even  to  that  of  Caracca ; and  the  Spanifh  mer- 


chants, in  order  to  fecure  it,  ftrove  to  anticipate  each 
other  by  paying  for  it  in  advance.  This  eagernefs, 
which  may  fometimes  give  a fpur  to  the  induftry  of  a 
people  naturally  aCtive,  is  fure  deftrudtion  to  thofe, 
among  whom  the  defire  of  eafe  has  the  force  of  a pafiion, 
and  even  alraoft  of  a neceffity,  if  not  of  nature,  at  leaft, 
of  habit.  The  proprietors  having  received  more  money 
than  they  could  repay  with  that  fingle  commodity,  in 
which  their  whole  fortune  confifted,  fell,  by  degrees, 
into  defpair  ; and  from  the  dread  of  unufual  toil,  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  labour.  Since  the  year  1727,  there 
hath  been  no  more  cocoa  to  be  found  on  the  ifiand;  which, 
from-  that  time,  hath  had  no  correfpondence  with  the 
metropolis. 


The  fame  negligence  had  before  ruined  Margaretta. 
This  ifiand  enjoyed  a momentary  life  and  profperity  from 
a fpecies  of  wealth  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
which  encompafled  it.  Columbus  in  1498  difcovered 
at  the  difiance  9f  four  leagues  the  little  ifle  of  Cubagua, 
afterwards  called  pearl  ifiand.  The  quantities  of  this 
treafure,  which  nature  yielded  without  any  expence, 
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attracted  the  Spaniards  to  this  place  in  i $og.  They  brought  B 00  K 
with  them  Tome  favages  from  the  Bahama  iflands,  who 
had  been  found  not  proper  for  working  in  the  mines,  but 
had  a faculty  of  continuing  a long  time  under  water. 

This  talent  of  theirs  was  employed  with  fo  much  ardour, 

1 that  great  fortunes  were  raifed  in  a very  fmall  time.  The 
banks  of  pearl  were  exhaufted,  and  the  colony  transferred 
in  1 524  to  Margaretta,  where  fome  of  the  fame  kind  had 
juft  been  difcovered,  and  which  difappeared  in  a ftill 
ftiorter  time.  From  this  period  that  ifland,  which  is 
fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  became  more 
I negle&ed  by  Spain  than  Trinidad. 

That  the  court  of  Madrid  ftill  maintains  poflef- 
fion  of  thefe  two  iflands,  is  more  for  the  fake  of  keeping 
nations  of  greater  induftry  at  a diftance  from  the  conti- 
nent, than  with  a view  of  deriving  any  advantage  to  it- 
| fdf  fi-orn  them.  Here  is  a mixt  race,  formed  between 
Spaniards  and  Indian  women,  who  joining  the  indolence 
of  the  favage  to  the  vices  of  civilized  nations,  are  flug- 
gards,  cheats,  and  zealots.  They  live  on  what  fifh  they 
catch,  and  bananas,  which  nature,  out  of  complaifance 
as  it  were  to  their  flothfulnefs,  produces  there  of  a larger 
fize,  and  -better  quality  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Archipelago.  They  have  a breed  of  lean  and  taftelefs 
cattle,  with  which  they  carry  on  a fraudulent  traffic  to  the 
French  colonies,  exchanging  them  for  camlets,  black 
veils,  linens,  filk  ftockings,  white  hats,  and  iron  ware. 

The  number  of  their  veffels  does  not  exceed  thirty  Hoops, 
without  decks. 

The  tame  cattle  of  thefe  two  iflands  have  filled  the 
woods  with  a breed  that  is  become  wild.  The  inhabitants 
ffioot  them,  and  cut  their  ftefh  into  flips  of  three  inches 
in  breadth  and  one  in  thicknefs,  which  they  dry,  after 
having  melted  the  fat  out  of  them,  fo  that  they  will  keep 
Vol.  III.  P three 
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. Taffau,  is  fold  in  the  French  fettle ments  for  twenty  livres 

(e)  a hundred  weight. 

All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to  thefe 
two  iflands,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  commandants, 
the  officers  civil  and  military*  and  the  monks.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  people,  who  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
fixteen  hundred,  live  in  a Rate  of  the  moR  deplorable  po- 
verty. In  time  of  war  they  furnifh  about  two  hundred 
men,  who  for  the  fake  of  plunder  offer  themfelves  with- 
out diftin&ion  to  any  of  the  colonies,  that  happen  to  be 
fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea. 

Spamfh  The  inhabitants  of  Porto-Ricd  are  of  a different  turn, 
at  Porto  That  ifland,  which  is  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  An - 
Rico.  tilles,  is  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  Though  it  was  difcovered  and  vifited  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1493,  Spaniards  negledted  it  till  1509, 
when  thirft  of  gold  brought  them  thither  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, under  the  command  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make 
a conqueR,  which  afterwards  coR  them  dear. 

' Every  one  knows,  that  the  ufe  of  poifoned  arms  is 

of  the  higheft  antiquity.  In  moft  countries  it  preceded 
the  invention  of  Reel.  When  dam,  headed  with  Rone, 
bones  of  fifh  or  other  animals,  proved  infufficient  to  re- 
pel the  attacks  of  wild  beafls,  men  had  recourfe  to  poi- 
fonous  j uices,  which  from  being  originally  defigned  merely 
for  the  chace,  were  afterwards  employed  in  war  againft 
their  own  fpecies.  Ambition  and  revenge  fet  no  limits  to 
their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpent  in  drowning  whole 
nations  in  rivers  of  blood.  When  it  was  difcovered,  that 
this  effufion  of  blood  produced  no  advantage,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  theRream  fwelled  in  its  courfe,  it  depopulated 
countries,  and  left  nothing  but  deferts  without  animation 
and  without  culture  ; they  then  came  to  an  agreement  to 
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moderate  in  Come  degree  the  thirft  of  (hedding  it.  They  BOOK 
eftablifhed  what  are  called  the  laws  of  war ; that  is  to  . ^ t 

fay,  injuftice  in  injuftice,  or  the  intereft  of  kings  in  the 
maflacre  of  the  people.  They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats 
of  all  their  victims  at  once  ; but  referve  fome  few  of  the 
herd  to  propagate  the  breed.  Thefe  laws  of  war,  or  of 
nations,  required  the  abolition  of  certain  abufes  in  the 
art  of  killing.  Where  fire-arms  are  to  be  had,  poifoned 
weapons  are  forbidden,  and  when  cannon  balls  will  do 
the  bufinefs,  chewed  bullets  are  not  allowed.  O ! race 
unworthy  both  of  heaven  or  earth,  deftru&ive,  tyrannical 
being,  man,  or  devil  rather,  wilt  thou  never  ceafe  to  tor- 
ment this  globe,  where  thou  exifteft  but  for  a moment  ? 

Will  thy  wars  never  end  but  with  the  annihilation  of  thy 
fpecies  ? Go  then ; if  thou  wouldft  advance  thy  mifchief, 
go  and  provide  thyfelf  with  the  poifons  of  the  new 
world. 


Of  all  the  regions,  productive  of  venomous  plants, 
none  abounded  fo  much  in  them  as  South-America,  which 
owed  this  malignant  fertility  to  a foil  in  general  rank,  as  if 
it  was  purging  itfelf  from  the  flime  of  a deluge. 

The  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  werevaft  num- 
bers in  all  damp  and  marlhy  places,  furniihed  the  poifon, 
which  was  in  univerfal  requeft  on  the  continent.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  was  by  cutting  them  in  pieces, 
then  boiling  them  in  water,  till  the  liquor  had  acquired 
ihe  confiftence  of  a fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  their 
arrows  in  it,  which  were  immediately  impregnated  with 
-the  poifonous  quality.  During  feveral  ages,  the  favages  in 
general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their  wars  with  each  other. 
At  length  many  of  thofe  nations,  from  the  deficiency  of 
their  numbers,  found  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  fo  de- 
ftru&ive  a weapon,  and  referved  it  for  beafts,  whether 
large  or  fmall,  which  they  could  not  overtake  or  over- 
P 2 come. 
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t ‘ of  thefe  poifoned  arrows,  dies  a minute  after,  without 
any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain.  This  is  not  occalioned 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  a long  time 
the  general  opinion ; recent  experiments  have  proved, 
that  this  poifon,  mixt  with  blood  newly  drawn  and  warm, 
prevents  it  from  coagulating,  and  even  preferves  it  fome 
time  from  putrefaction.  It  is  probable,  that  the  effeCt 
of  thefe  juices  is  upon  the  nervous  fyftem.  Some  tra- 
vellers have  imputed  the  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  to  the  habit 
of  eating  game  killed  with  thefe  poifoned  arms.  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  the  flefh  of  fuch  ani- 
mals may  be  eaten  for  a continuance  without  any  ill 
effedL 

In  the  American  iflands,  they  draw  their  poifon  from 
trees  more  than  from  the  Lianes;  and  of  all  the  ve- 
nomous forts  of  trees,  the  moft  deadly  is  the  manche- 
neel.  Its  trunk,  which  is  never  more  than  two  feet  in 
circumference,  is  covered  with  a fmooth  tender  bark.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a reddifh  call.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  colour 
of  a peach,  and  has  a ftone  in  the  middle.  The  leaves 
of  it  are  like  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  contain  a milky 
fluid.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  dangerous  to  handle 
them,  on  account  of  the  moifture  which  exudes  from 
their  pores  ; and  ftill  more  dangerous  to  repofe  under  them, 
from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  dull  that  falls  from  the 
innumerable  flowers  borne  by  thefe  trees.  Inciflons  being 
made  in  the  trunk  of  them,  fhells  are  placed  under  to  re- 
ceive the  fap  ; as  foon  as  it  is  grown  a little  thick,  they 
fteep  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  it,  which  acquire  from 
thence  the  property  of  conveying  fudden  death,  be  the 
wound  ever  fo  flight.  This  poifon,  as  appears  by  ex- 
perience, preferves  its  venomous  quality  above  a hundred 

years. 
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years.  Of- all  the  fpots  where  this  tree  is  found,  Porto-  BOO  K. 
Rico  is  that  in  which  it  delighteth  moft,  and  where  it  is 
found  in  the  greateft  abundance.  Why  were  not  the  firft 
! conquerors  of  America  all  fnipwrecked  on  this  ifland  ? 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that  they  became  ac- 
! quainted  with  it  fo  late,  and  that  they  did  not  there  meet 
with  the  death  which  their  avarice  merited. 

The  mancheneel  feems  not  to  have  been  fatal  but  to 
the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  where  it 
grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribbees,  who  made  fre- 
quent defcents  on  their  coafts.  The  fame  arms  they 
might  have  employed  againft  the  Europeans  ; and,  as 
the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at  that  time,  that  fait,  ap- 
plied immediately,  is  an  infallible  cure,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen  a facrifice  to  the  firft  effe<as  of  this  poi- 
fon.  But  they  did  not  meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance  on 
the  part  of  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  They 
had  been  informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conqueft 
of  the  neighbouring  ifles,  and  they  regarded  thefe  ftran- 
gers  as  a fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe  chains  they 
voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  they  wilhed  to  Ihake  off  the  intolerable  yoke 
which  had  been  impofed  on  them,  and  poftponed  the  en- 
terprise only  till  they  could  be  affured,  whether  their  ty- 
rants were  immortal.  A Cacique,  named  Broyo,  was 
I intrufted  with  this  commiffion. 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to  him  Sal- 
zedo,  a young  Spaniard,  who  was  travelling.  He  received 
him  with  great  refpeft,  and  at  his  departure  fent  fome  In- 
dians to  attend  him  on  his  way,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the 
quality  of  guides.  When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a 
river,  which  they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took 
him  on  his  fhoulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon  as  they  had 
got  into  the  midft  of  it,  he  threw  him  into  the  water,  and 
p ^ with 
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BOO  Kwith  the  alfiftance  of  his  companions,  kept  him  there  till 
, there  was  no  appearance  of  life.  They  then  dragged 
him  to  the  bank  j but  as  they  were  ftill  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther he  was  dead  or  living,  they  begged  pardon  a thou- 
fand  times  for  the  accident  that  had  happened.  This 
farce  lafted  three  days  ; till  at  length  being  convinced 
by  the  ftench  of  the  corpfe,  that  it  was  poffible  for  Spa- 
niards to  die,  the  Indians  rofe  on  all  fides  upon  their 
oppreflors,  and  maflacred  a hundred  of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  affembled  all  the  Cafti- 
lians  who  had  efcaped,  and  without  lofs  of  time  fell 
upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  with  this  fudden  at- 
tack. In  proportion  as  the  number  of  their  enemies  in- 
creafed,  their  panic  became  more  violent.  They  had  even 
the  folly  to  believe,  that  thefe  Spaniards  which  were  juft 
arrived  from  St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that  had  been 
killed,  and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  them.  Un- 
der this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading  to  continue  a war 
with  men  who  revive  after  their  death,  they  fubmitted 
once  more  to  the  yoke,  and  being  condemned  to  the 
mines,  in  a fhort  time  fell  martyrs  to  the  toils  of  11a- 
very. 

Such  a<fts  of  barbarity  by  no  means  promoted  the  in- 
terefts  of  Spain.  An  illand  of  confiderable  extent,  en- 
riched by  a great  number  of  rivers,  fruitful,  though  un- 
equal ; furnilhed  with  an  excellent  port,  and  coafts  of  eafy 
accefs : this  illand,  the  pofieffion  of  which  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  an  adfive  nation,  is  fcarcely  known 
in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  amount  barely  to  fifteen 
hundred,  including  Spaniards,  Meftees,  and  Mulattos. 
They  have  about  three  thoufand  negroes,  whofe  employ- 
ment is  rather  to  gratify  the  indolence,  than  to  aflift  the 
induftry  of  the  proprietors.  Both  mafters  and  Haves, 
brought  nearly  upon  a footing  by  their  lloth,  fubfift  alike 
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on  maize,  {potatoes,  and  cafiava.  If  they  cultivate  fugar, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa,  it  is  only  fo  much  of  each  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  their  own  confumption.  Their  exports  con- 
lift  of  about  two  thoufand  fkins,  which  they  furnifh  an- 
nually to  the  mother  country,  and  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  mules,  good  in  their  kind,  but  fmall,  fuch  as  are 
ufually  found  in  broken  and  mountainous  countries. 
Thefe  mules  are  fmuggled  irto  Santa-Cruz,  Jamaica, 
and  St.  Domingo.  This  colony  is  prote&ed  in  its  idle- 
nefs  by  a garrifon  of  two  hundred  men  ; which,  with 
the  clergy  and  civil  officers,  coft  government  250,000  li- 
vr es.(f)  This  money,  added  to  what  they  get  for  their 
cattle,  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Danes,  for  the  linens  and  other  merchandife  they 
fupply.  All  the  advantage  the  metropolis  derives  from 
this  fettlement,  is  to  take  in  water  and  frefti  provisions 
there  for  the  fleets  fhe  fendsi  to  to  the  new  world. 
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If  Spain  hath  fo  little  confideration  of  her  own  in- 
terefts,  as  to  negleft  the  advantage  which  fhe  might  draw 
from  an  ifland  of  fuch  importance,  at  leaft  fhe  ought  to 
permit  fuch  of  her  fubje&s,  as  chance  hath  conducted 
there,  to  emerge  from  that  fhameful  poverty  in  which  they 
languifh.  To  render  their  condition  more  happy,  no- 
thing is  wanted  but  liberty  of  a free  market  for  their  cat- 
tle. They  could  find  pafture  for  as  much  as  would 
fupply  the  confumption  of  all  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
where  the  lands  are  occupied  in  tillage.  The  fituation  of 
a fettlement  in  the  center  of  thofe  iflands,  would  be  a 
very  favourable  circumftance  for  its  trade  with  them.  An 
open  communication  with  adfive  and  enlightened  people, 
would  excite  thofe  colonifts  who  are  not  fo.  The  defire 
of  partaking  in  the  fame  enjoyments,  would  infpire  the 
fame  ardour  for  bufinefs.  The  court  of  Madrid  would 
P 4 then 
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BOOK  then  reap  the  political  fruits  of  a condefcenfion  which  htv 
, . manity  alone  Ihould  dilate  to  her.  Till  this  liberty  of 

commerce  is  granted,  Porto-Rico  will  be  of  no  more 
fervice  to  her  than  St.  Domingo. 

Spanifh  This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fettlement 
£»*  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  firft  in  high 
mingo.  eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  produced  : this 
wealth  diminilhed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  j 
and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the 
neighbouring  iflands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe 
wretched  viCims  to  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror.  A 
vehement  defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth, 
infpired,  the  thought  of  getting  flaves  from  Africa;  but 
befides  that,  thefe  were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they 
were  deftined  to ; the  multitude  of  mines  which  then  be- 
gan to  be  wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofe  of  St. 
Domingo  no  longer  of  any  importance.  An  idea  now 
fuggefted  itfelf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy, 
ftrong,  and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  huf- 
bandry ; and  they  adopted,  through  neceflity,  a wife  re- 
folution,  which,  had  they  known  their  own  intereft,  they 
would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induflry  was  at  firft  extremely 
(mail,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  the  fifth, 
who;  like  moft  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufive  right  of  the  Have 
trade  to  a Flemifh  nobleman,  who  made  over  his  privilege 
to  the  Genbefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republicans  conduc- 
ed this  infamous  commerce  as  all  monopolies  are  con- 
duced ; they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold  but  few. 
When  time  and  competition  had  fixed  the  natural  and 
necefiary  price  of  fiaves,  the  number  of  them  increafed. 
It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had 

been 
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been  accuftomed  to  treat  the  Indians,  as  beafts,  though  B 0^0  K 
they  differed  but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelves, 
did  not  entertain  a higher  opinion  of  thefe  negro  Africans, 
whom  they  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Degraded  ftdl 
further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them, 
even  religion  could  not  reftrain  them  from  aggravating 
the  weight  of  their  fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thefe  wretched  flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  un- 
fuccefsful ; but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their  def- 
pair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs  inhu- 
manity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  appre- 
henfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  attended 
with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  purfued  with 
fome  degree  of  fuecefs.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century  the  metropolis  drew  annually  from  this 
colony  ten  million  weight  of  fugar,  a large  quantity  of 
wood  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cafiia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine,  that  fuch 
favourable  beginnings  would  give  both  the  defire  and 
the  means  of  carrying  them  further  ; but  a train  of  events 
more  fatal  each  than  the  other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopulation  of 
St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifh  conquefts  on  the  continent 
fhould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuccefs 
of  an  ifland,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed  to  be 
the  center  of  that  vaft  dominion  arifing  around  it,  to  be 
the  ftapleof  the  different  colonies.  But  it  fell  out  quite 
* otherwife  : on  a view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  raifing  in 
Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richeft  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo  began  to  defpife  their  fettlements,  and  quitted 
the- true  fource  of  riches,  which  is  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  go  and  t;anfack  the  bowels  of  it  for  veins  of 
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BOOKpH,  which  are  quickly  exhaufted.  The  government 
i . ‘ . endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a flop  to  this  emigration  ; the 

laws  were  always  either  artfully  eluded  or  openly  vio- 
lated. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a neeefTary  confequence  of 
fuch  a conduct,  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence,  en- 
couraged the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them.  Even 
the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  that 
celebrated  Englifh  failor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers 
of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelves  with  intercept- 
ing veflels  in  their  paflage  through  thofe  latitudes,  the 
beft  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  new  world.  To 
complete  the  mifchief,  the  Caftilians  themfelves  com- 
menced pirates.  They  attacked  no  fhips  but  thofe  of 
their  own  nation,  which  were  more  rich;  worfe  pro- 
vided, and  worfe  defended  than  any  others.  The  cultom 
they  had  of  fitting  out  fhips  clandeftinely,  in  order  to 
procure  flaves,  prevented  them  from  being  known  ; and 
the  afliftance  they  purchafed  from  the  fhips  of  war  com- 
miffioned  to  proteft  the  trade,  infured  to  them  impu- 
nity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  refource, 
in  this  diftrefs  ; and  that  was  illicit : but  as  it  continued 
to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Governors, or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance,  the  policy  of 
an  exafperated  and  fhort-fighted  court  exerted  itfelfin  de- 
molifhing  moft  of  the  fea-ports,  and  driving  the  miferable 
inhabitants  into  the  inland  country.  This  aft  of  vio- 
lence threw  them  into  a ftate  of  dejeftion,  which  the  in- 
curfionsand  fettlement  of  the  French  on  the  ifland  after- 
wards, carried  to  the  utrnofl  pitch. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vafl  empire,  which 
fhe  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  diffi- 
pate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  liften  to  the  fe- 
licitations 
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licitations  of  her  Flemifh  fubjetfs,  who  earneftly  preffed  B 
that  they  might  have  permiflion  to  clear  thofe  fertile 
lands.  Rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  feeing  them  carry 
on  a contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  (he  chofe  to  bury 
in  oblivion  a fertlement,  which  had  been  of  confequence, 
and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
with  the  metropolis,  but  by  a fingle  fhip,  of  no  great 
burthen,  received  from  thence  every  third  year,  con- 
fided in  1717,  of  eighteen  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 
ten  inhabitants,  including  Spanifh,  Meflees,  negroes,  or 
Mulattoes.  The  completion  and  chara&er  of  thefe 
people  differed  according  to  the  different  proportions  of 
American,  European  and  African  blood  they  had  re- 
1 ceived  from  that  natural  and  tranfient  union  which  re- 
stores all  races  and  conditions  to  the  fame  level  ; for  love 
is  not  more  a refpeter  of  perfons  than  death.  Thefe 
cfemi-favages,  plunged  in  the  extreme  of  floth,  lived 
upon  fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  cottages  without  furni- 
ture, and  irtoft  of  them  without  clothes.  The  few  among 
j them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not  totally  fuppreffed  the 
fenfe  of  decency,  and  tafte  for  the  ponvemencies  of  life, 
purchased  clothes  of  their  neighbours  the  French,  in  re- 
turn for  their  cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts  and  the 
' government.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  company, 
formed  at  Barcelona  1757,  with  exclusive  privileges  for 
the  re-eftablilhment  of  St.  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs.  They  fend  out  only  two 
fmall  vefiels  annually,  which  are  freighted  back  with 
fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  other  commodities  of  little 
Value. 

St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  place 
where  this  traffic  is  carried  on,  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
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BXII°  K a plain  thirty  leaSues  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
L — ■ in  breadth.  This  large  tradl,  which,  properly  culti- 

vated, would  furnifh  provifions  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
millions, is  covered  with  forefts  and  under-wood, 
with  here  and  there  fome  pafture  land  interfperfed,  which 
ferves  for  a confiderable  number  of  cattle.  This  fpot, 
which  is  level  throughout  almoft.its  whole  extent,  be- 
comes unequal  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  town,  which 
is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lozama.  Some  magnificent 
ruins  are  almoft  all  the  remains  of  the  once  flourilhing 
Rate  of  this  celebrated  city.  On  the  land-fide,  it  has 
no  fortification,  but  a fimple  wall,  without  either  ditch, 
or  outworks  ; but  towards  the  river  and  the  fea  it  is  well 
provided.  Such  is  the  only  fettlement  the  Spaniards 
have  kept  up  on  the  fouthern  coaft. 

On  the  north  there  is  one  called  Monte  Chrifto. 
Happily  this  maritime  and  commercial  place  hath  had  no 
connexion  with  Spain.  It  owes  its  trade  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  French  plantations.  In  time  of  peace,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plain  of  Mariboux,  fituated  between  fort 
Dauphin  and  bay  Mancheneel,  is  all  carried  to  thiL 
port,  which  is  conftantly  filled  with  Englifh  fmug^ 
glers.  When  there  is  a rupture  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  Verfailles,  without  engaging  that  of  Ma- 
drid, Monte  Chrifto  becomes  a very  confiderable  market  j 
for  all  the  northern  part  of  the  French  colony  fend  their 
commodities  thither,  where  they  never  fail  of  meeting 
with  ftiips  ready  to  take  them  off ; but  the  moment  Spain 
finds  herfelf  called  upon  to  take  a partin  the  difputes 
between  the  two  rival  nations,  this  brifk  trade  ceafes. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  fettlement  in  the  weftern  part 
.of  the  ifiand,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  French ; 
and  it  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  fince  they  thought 

of 
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of  fettling  to  the  eaftward,  which  they  had  long  entirely  B O^O  K 

negle&ed.  j 

The  projed  of  cultivation,  which  accidentally  found 
its  way  into  the  council  at  Madrid,  might  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega-Real,  which  is  fituated 
in  the  inland  part,  and  is  fourfcore  leagues  in  length,  by 
ten,  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
throughout  the  new  world  a fpot  more  level,  more  fruit- 
ful, or  better  watered.  All  the  productions  of  America 
would  fucceed  admirably  there  ; but  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  remove  them  from  thence,  without  making  roads, 
which  is  an  undertaking  that  would  flagger  nations  more 
enterprifing  than  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  difficulties  fhould 
naturally  have  led  them  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  are  fruitful,  though  not  in  fo 
great  a degree  as  thofe  of  Vega-Real.  Probably  they 
were  apprehenfive,  that  the  new  colonifts  would  adopt 
the  manners  of  the  old,  fo  they  determined  upon  Sa- 
mana. 

Samana.  is  a peninfula,  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
ifland,  five  leagues  broad  and  fixteen  long  5 and  is  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a narrow  flip  of  very  marfhy  ground. 

It  forms  a bay  of  fourteen  leagues  in  length,  where  the 
anchorage  is  in  fourteen  fathom,  and  fo  commodious  that 
the  fhips  may  lie  clofe  to  the  fhore.  This  bay  is  full  of 
little  iflands,  which  it  is  eafy  to  keep  clear  of  by  fleering 
clofe  to  the  weflern  coafl.  Befldes  the  pofleflion  of  a 
fertile  though  not  a level  foil,  this  neck  of  land  affords 
a fituation  very  advantageous  for  trade,  and  for  bringing 
the  fhips  that  come  from  Europe  clofe  to  the  fhore. 

These  confiderations  induced  the  firft  adventurers 
from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to  fettle  at 
Samana;  where  they  maintained  their  ground  a long 
time,  though  furrounded  by  their  enemies.  At  length, 

it 
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K it  was  found  that  they  were  too  much  expofed,  and  at 

t w_  j too  great  a diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  French  fettle- 

ments  on  the  ifland,  which  were  every  day  improving. 
In  confequence  of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spa- 
niards rejoiced  at  their  departure,  but  did  not  take  pof- 
feflion  of  the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  they  have  fent 
thither  fome  people  from  the  Canaries  ; the  ftate  was  at 
the  expence  of  the  voyage,  and  of  their  maintenance  for 
feveral  years.  Thefe  meafures,  prudent  as  they  were, 
have  not  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  new  inhabi- 
tants have  for  the  moft  part  fallen  vi&ims  to  the  cli- 
mate, to  the  clearing,  and  above  all  to  the  arbitrary  im- 
pofitions  of  the  governors,  whofe  military  turn  is  ever 
fatal  to  colonies.  Of  thefe  ftrangers  the  few,  that  fur- 
vive  fo  many  evils,  languifh  under  the  expectation  of 
approaching  death.  Such  unfuccefsful  beginnings  pro- 
mife  no  very  fortunate  conclulions.  St.  Domingo  is 
likely  to  continue,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  fame  feeble  ftate  they  have  left  it  till  now.  Nature 
and  fortune  will  make  them  amends  by  Cuba. 

Spanifh  co-  The  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparated  from  St.  Do- 
at1Cubarn  d m*n£°  ty  a narrow  channel,  is  of  itfelf  equal  in  value 
Impor-  to  a kingdom : it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in 
that  Ifland  lenSthJ  and  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  and  thirty. 

Though  it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  the 
Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of 
it  till  1 5 1 1 , when  Diego  de  V elafquez  came  with  four 
ihips  and  landed  on  the  eaftern  point. 

This  diftriCt  was  under  the  government  of  a Cacique, 
called  Hatuey.  He  was  a native  of  St.  Domingo,  or 
Hifpaniola,  and  had  retired  hither  to  avoid  the  flavery  to 
which  his  countrymen  were  condemned.  Thofe  who 
could  efcape  the  tyranny  of  the  Caftillians,  had  followed 

him 
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him  in  his  retreat,  where  he  formed  a little  ftate  and  BOOK 

ruled  in  peace.  At  a diftance  he  obferved  the  Spanilh  . ' I 

fails,  wbofe  approach  he  dreaded.  On  the  firft  news  he 
■ received  of  their  arrival,  he  called  together  the  braved 
| Indians  both  of  his  fubje&s  and  allies,  to  animate  them 
to  a defence  of  their  liberty  ; alluring  them,  at  the  fame 
I time,  that  all  their  efforts  would  be  ineffectual,  if  they 
! did  not  firft  render  the  God  of  their  enemies  propitious 
; to  them  : Behold  him  there , faia  he,  pointing  to  a veflel 
filled  with  gold,  behold  that  mighty  divinity , let  us  invoke 
\ bis  aid  ! 

This  fimple  and  credulous  people  eafily  believed,  that 
i gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  fo  much  blood  was  died,  was 
the  god  of  the  Spaniards.  They  danced  and  fang  before 
! the  rude  and  unfafhioned  ore,  and  refigned  themfclves 
wholly  to  its  protection. 

But  Hatuey,  more  enlightened,  and  more  fufpicious 
than  the  other  Caciques,  affembled  them  again.  We 
\ mujl  not , faid  he  to  them,  expeft  any  happinefs  fo  long  as 
the  god  of  the  Spaniards  remains  among  us . He  is  no  lefs 
j our  enemy  than  they . They  feek  for  him  in  every  place,  and 
where  they  find  him , there  they  ejlablijh  themfelves.  Were  he 
I hidden  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  they  would  dif cover  him. 

I Were  we  to  fwallow  him , they  would  plunge  their  hands  into 
I our  bowels , and  drag  him  out.  There  is  no  place  but  the 
\ bottom  of  the  fea , that  can  elude  their  fearch.  Wfyn  he  is 
no  longer  among  us,  doubtlefs  we  Jhall  be  forgotten  by  them . 

As  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  every  man  brought 
out  his  gold,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea. 

Notwithftanding  this,  the  Spaniards  advanced.  Their 
mulkets  and  cannons,  thole  tremendous  deities,  difperfed 
with  their  thunder  the  favages,  who  endeavoured  to  refill : 
but,  as  Hatuey  might  reaffembie  them,  he  was  purfued 
l through  the  woods,  taken,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 

When 
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BOOK  When  he  was  faftened  to  the  ftake,  and  waited  only  for 
, XIL  , the  kindling  of  the  fire,  an  inhuman  prieft  advanced  to 
propofe  the  ceremony  of  baptifrn,  and  to  fpeak  to  him  of 
Paradife.  Are  there , faid  the  Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in 
that  happy  place  ? Yes , replied  the  million  ary,  hut  there 
are  none  but  good  ones.  The  bejl  of  them , returned  Hatuey, 
are  good  for  nothing.  I will  not  go  to  a place , where  I Jhould 
be  in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them.  Talk  no  more  to  me  of 
your  religion , but  leave  me  to  die. 

Thus  was  the  Cacique  burned,  the  God  of  the  Chri- 
ftians  difhonoured,  his  crofs  imbrued  with  human  blood  ; 
but  Velafquez,  found  no  more  enemies  to  oppofe  him. 
All  the  Caciques  haftened  to  do  homage  to  him.  After 
the  mines  had  been  opened,  and  it  was  found,  that  they 
did  not  anfwer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  being  become 
ufelefs  were  exterminated  ; for  at  that  time  to  conquer 
was  to  deftroy.  One  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  world 
did  not  coft  the  Spaniards  a fingle  man ; but  what  profit 
have  they  drawn  from  the  conqueft  of  Cuba  ? 

T he  fettlement  they  have  formed  upon  this  ifiand  may 
be  confidered  in  three  views,  each  of  which  merits  a fe- 
rious  attention.  The  firft  is,  on  account  of  the  produce 
of  the  country,  which  is  confiderable ; the  fecond,  as 
being  the  ftaple  of  a great  trade  ; and  the  third,  as  being 
the  key  to  the  new  world. 

The  principal  growth  of  this  vaft  ifiand  is  naturally* 
cotton.  This  fhrub,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  was 
very  common  there.  The  prefervation  of  it  required 
little  expence  or  labour;  and  the  general  drynefs  of  the 
foil  adapted  it  particularly  to  this  purpofe.  The  commo- 
dity, however,  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  that  fometimes 
feveral  years  pafs  without  any  of  it  being  fent  to  Eu- 
rope. 
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Although  the  Spaniards  have  an  infurmountable  an-  B 
tipathy  to  imitation,  yet.,  they  have  of  late  adopted  the 
cultivation  of  Coffee  at  Cuba,  having  obferved  the  rapid 
progrefs  it . made  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Butin 
borrowing  the  commodity  from  foreign  colonifts,  they 
have  not  borrowed  their  diligence  in  improving  it.  Their 
whole  produce  of  coffee'barely  amounts  to  thirty  or  five 
and  thirty  thoufand  weight,  one  third  of  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Madrid.  One 
fhould  naturally  conclude,  that  the  growth  of  this  plant 
will  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the  ufe  of  a liquor  fo  fa- 
miliar to  people,  in  hot  climates,  fhall  become  more 
common  among  the  Spaniards  ; but  a nation,  which  Was 
the  firft  to  introduce  into  Europe  a tafte  for  coffee,  and 
the  laft  to  adopt  it  both  in  Europe  and  America,  will  be 
flow  in  all  its  improvements,  as  it  is  in  every  kind  of  in- 
vention. The  propagation  of  coffee  requires  that  of 
fugar ; it  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  Spaniards  are  prepared  by  the  one  for  the  other. 

Sugar,  which  is  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  pro- 
duction of  America,  would  of  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  give 
to  Cuba  that  flourifhing  ftate  of  profperity,  every  fource 
and  channel  of  which  nature  feems  to  have  opened  for 
her.  Although  the  furface  of  the  ifland  is  in  general 
unequal  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains  fufficiently 
extenfive,  and  fufficiently  watered,  to  fupply  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  in  that  article^ 
The  incredible  fruitfulnefs  of  its  new  lands,  if  properly 
managed,  would  enable  it  to  furpafs  every  other  nation, 
however  they  may  have  got  the  ftart  of  it  ; their  labour 
of  more  than  half  a century,  fpent  in  bringing  their 
works  -to  perfection,  would  end  in  this,  that  a rival, 
by  taking  up  their  method,  would  outftrip  them,  and  in. 
lefs  than  twenty  years  engrofs  the  whole  of  their  profits. 

Vol,  III.  ' But 
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K But  the  Spanifh  colony  is  fo  jealous  of  their  fuperiority, 
_j  that  to  this  day  they  have  but  few  plantations,  where) 
with  the  fineft  canes,  they  make  at  a great  expence,  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fugar,  and  that  of  a coarfer  fort.  This 
ferves  partly  for  the  Mexican  market,  and  partly  for  the 
metropolis;  which,  inftead  of  making  a gold  mine,  as  it 
fhould  do,  of  its  fugar  trade,  buys  to  the  value  of  more 
than  five  millions  at  foreign  markets. 

It  has  probably  been  expected,  that  the  tobacco  im- 
ported from  Cuba  would  make  amends  for  this  lofs ; for 
after  furnifhing  Mexico  and  Peru,  there  was  fufficient, 
with  the  little  brought  from  Caracca  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  fupply  the  demands  of  all  Spain.  The  greateft  part 
comes  there  in  leaf.  That  which  is  cured  in  the  country 
by  Pedro  Alonzo,  has  been,  and  is  ftill  held  in  the  higheft 
efteem.  This  Spaniard,  the  only  one  perhaps  who  has 
enriched  himfelf  by  a truly  ufeful  induftry,  has  gained  in 
this  trade  between  twelve  and  fifteen  millions  of  livres  ( h ). 
If  the  government  had  liftened  to  this  a&ive  citizen,  the 
national  wealth  would  have  been  augmented  by  the  in- 
creafed  growth  of  a plant,  which  caprice  renders  fo  va- 
luable. The  decay  of  this  trade  is  folely  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  not  gratifying  the 
general  tafte  of  Europe  for  tobacco  from  the  Havannah. 

The  Spanifh  colonies  have  an  univerfal  trade  in  fkins. 
Cuba  produces  annually  ten  or  twelve  thoufand.  The 
number  might  be  eafily  increafed  in  a country  abounding 
with  wild  cattle,  where  gentlemen  poflefs  on  the  coafts> 
and  in  the  inland  parts,  large  trads  of  country,  which 
for  want  of  population  can  fcarcely  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpofe  than  that  of  breeding  cattle. 

It  would  be  faying  too  much  to  aflert,  that  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  this  ifland  is  cleared  : there  are  only  fome 

trace* 

( h ) From  about  500,000/,  to  650,000/,  fterling. 
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traces  of  cultivation  at  St.  Jago,  a port  to  the  windward  B O^O  K. 
of  the  colony,  and  at  Matanga,  a fafe  and  fpacious  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  old  canal.  The  true  plantations  are 
all  confined  to  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  Havannah, 
and  even  thefe  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

All  thefe  plantations  together,  may  employ  about  five 
and  twenty  thoufand  male  and  female  flaves,  of  every  age. 

The  number. of  whites,  meftees,  mulattos,  and  free  ne- 
groes, upon  the  whole  ifland,  amount  to  near  thirty  thou- 
fand. The  food  of  thefe  different  fpecies  of  inhabitants, 
confifts  of  excellent  pork,  deteftable  beef  (both  in  great 
plenty  and  exceedingly  cheap)  and  manioc.  Even  the 
troops  have  no  other  bread  than  the  caffava.  The  habit 
of  feeing  Europeans  frequently  at  Cuba,  has,  probably, 
preferved  the  inhabitants  from  that  lanquid  ftate  of  in- 
a&ion  which  prevails  in  all  the  other  Spanifh  colonies  in 
the  new  world.  It  muft  be  further  obferved,  that  the 
people  are  lefs  mixed,  their  drefs  more  decent,  and  their 
manners  better  regulated  than  in  the  other  illands. 

The  ftate  of  the  colony  would  be  ftill  more  flourifh- 
ing,  if  its  produ&ions  had  not  been  made  the  property  of 
a company,  whofe  exclufive  privilege  operates  as  a con- 
ftant  and  invariable  principle  of  difeouragement.  The 
lefs  induftrious  a nation  is  inclined  to  be,  the  more  care- 
ful it  ought  to  be  to  avoid  every  meafure  that  may  tend 
to  obftrudl  the  progrefs  of  the  more  a&ive  and  laborious 
part  of  the  people. 

If  any  thing  could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open  trade, 
and  atone  for  the  grievances  occafioned  by  this  monopoly 
at  Cuba,  it  would  be  the  advantage  this  ifland  has  always 
enjoyed  of  being  the  rendezvous  of  almoft  all  the  Spamfti 
veffels  that  fail  to  the  new  world.  This  practice  com- 
menced almoft  with  the  colony  itfelf.  Ponce  de  Leon 
having  made  an  attempt  upon  Florida  in  1512,  became 
Q_  2 acquainted 
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BOOK  acquainted  with  the  new  canal  of  Bahama.  It  was  im- 
XII‘  mediately  difcovered,  that  this  would  be  the  bed  route 
the  fhips  bound  from  Mexico  to  Europe  could  poffibly 
take  ; and  in  confequence  of  this  was  formed  the  fettle- 
ment  at  the  Havannah,  which  is  but  two  fmall  days 
journey  from  the  canal.  This  port  was  afterwards  found 
very  convenient  for  veflels  difpatched  from  Carthagena 
and  Porto-Bell'o,  which  in  a fhort  time  purfued  the  fame 
courfe ; always  putting  in  there  and  waiting  for  each 
other,  that  they  might  fet  fail  in  greater  Rate  for  the  me- 
tropolis. The  vaft  fums  expended  during  their  flay  by 
failors,  whole  cargoes  confided  of  the  richefl  treafures  of 
the  univerfe,  made  the  city  abound  in  money.  The  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1561,  confided  only  of 
three  hundred  families,  and  was  nearly  doubled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  leventeenth  century,  amounts  at  prefent 
to  ten  thoufand  fouls. 

One  part  of  them  is  employed  in  the  dock-yards,  for- 
merly erected  by  government  for  building  fhips  of  war. 
As  to  the  mails,  iron,  and  cables,  they  are  brought  from 
Europe  ; the  other  materials  are  found  in  abundance  up- 
on the  ifland.  But  that  which  is  moft  valuable  is  the 
timber,  which,  growing  under  the  influence  of  the  hot- 
ted rays  of  the  fun,  lads  with  moderate  care  for  a whole 
century  ; whereas  European  fhips  dry  and  fplit  under  the 
tofrid  zone.  This  wood  begins  to  be  fcarce  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Havannah  ; but  it  is  common  on  all  the 
coafls,  and  the  tranfportation  of  it  is  neither  dear  nor 
difficult.  Spain  is  the  more  intereded  to  multiply  its 
docks,  as  the  feas,  mod  frequented  by  its  fhipping,  all  lie 
between  the  tropics.  There  is  dill  another  motive  for 
making  the  yards  at  the  Havannah  the  principal  refource 
of  its  naval  power,  and  that  is,  the  pains  which  are  now 
taking  to  render  this  key  to  all  its  colonies  impregnable. 

The 
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The  importance  of  its  undertaking  may  perhaps  make  B O^O  K 
the  detail  of  it  not  difagreeable.  c— -y— J 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  harbour  of  the  Havannah 
is  one  of  the  fafeft  in  the  univerfe ; that  the  fleets  of  the 
whole  world  might  ride  at  anchor  there  together  ; that 
the  water  is  excellent  and  eafily  procured.  1 he  entrance 
is  fecured  by  rocks,  which  make  it  neceffary  to  keep  an 
exa£l  courfe,  in  order  to  avoid  ftriking  on  them.  It  is 
become  more  difficult  fince  the  year  1762,  when  they 
funk  three  men  of  war  there.  This  precaution  has  proved 
detrimental  only  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  weigh  up  thofe  l^rge  veffels ; and  there  was  the 
lefs  reafon  for  it,  as  the  enemy  would  not  have  attempted 
to  force  their  way  into  the  harbour,  which  was  defended  by 
the  Moro  and  the  fort  on  the  point.  The  former  of  thefe 
fortreffes  is  raifed  fo  high  above  the  fea,  that  even  a firft 
rate  man  of  war  could  not  batter  it.  The  other  has  not 
the  fame  advantage  j but  then  it  cannot  be  attacked  but 
by  a very  narrow  channel,  where  the  warmeft  aflaillants 
could  never  withftand  the  numerous  and  formidable  artil- 
lery of  the  Moro. 

The  Havannah,  therefore,  can  only  be  attacked  on 
the  land  fide.  Fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  men,  which 
are  the  moft  that  could  be  employed  in  this  fervice,  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  inveft  the  works,  which  cover  a vaft 
extent.  Their  efforts  muff  be  direded  either  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  port,  againft  the  town  or  the  Moro.  If  the 
latter,  they  may  eafily  land  within  a league  of  the  fort, 
and  will  come  within  fight  of  it,  without  difficulty,  by 
good  roads,  through  woods  which  will  cover  and  fecure 
their  march. 

The  firft  difficulty  will  be  that  of  getting  water,  which 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  they  muft  choofe  is 
mortal.  To  fetch  fuch  as  is  drinkable,  they  muft  go  in 
3 boats 
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BOO  K boats  to  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  it  will  be  ne- 
i.  , ceffary  to  fend  a confiderable  force  for  this  purpofe  to  the 

only  river  where  it  is  to  be  had,  or  to  leave  a detachment 
there  in  intrenchments  ; which  being  at  a diftance  from 
the  camp,  without  communication  or  fupport,  will  be 
in  perpetual  danger  of  being  cut  off. 

Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  they  muft  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  Cavagna,  which  has  been 
lately  built.  It  is  a crown  work,  compofed  of  a baftion, 
two  curtains,  and  two  demi-baftions  in  front.  Its  right 
and  left  lie  upon  the  bank  of  the  harbour.  It  has  cafe- 
mates,  refervoirs  of  water,  and  powder  magazines  that 
are  bomb  proof ; a good  covered  way,  and  a wide  ditch 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  way  which  leads  to  it,  is  com- 
pofed of  ftones  and  pebbles,  without  any  mixture  of  earth. 
The  Cavagna  is  placed  on  an  eminence  which  commands 
the  Moro;  but  is  itfelf  expofed  to  attacks  from  a hill, 
which  is  of  an  equal  height,  and  not  more  than  three 
hundred  paces  diftant  from  it.  As  it  would  be  eafy  for 
an  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  under  the  cover  of  this 
hill,  the  Spaniards  intend  to  level  it ; after  which  the 
Cavagna  may  extend  its  view  and  its  batteries  to  a great 
diftance.  If  the  garrifon  Ihould  find  themfelves  fo  preft, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  poft,  it  would  blow  up 
its  works,  which  are  all  undermined,  and  retreat  into 
the  Moro,  the  communication  with  which  cannot  poifibly 
be  cut  off. 

The  famous  fortrefs  of  the  Moro,  had  towards  the 
fea,  on  which  fide  it  is  impregnable,  two  baftions ; and 
on  the  land  fide  two  others,  with  a wide  and  deep  ditch 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  Since  it  was  taken  it  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  and  its  parapets  made  higher  and  thicker. 
They  have  added  a good  covered  way,  and  every  thing 
that  was  Wanting  to  fecure  the  garrifon  and  the  ftores. 

It 
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It  is  not  eafier  to  open  trenches  before  this  place  than  the  B O^O  K 
Cavagna.  Both  of  them  are  built  with  a foft  ftone,  ^-1^— 
which  will  be  lefs  dangerous  to  the  defenders  than  the 
common  fort  of  free-ftone. 

Independent  of  thefe  advantages,  the  two  fortreffes 
have  in  their  favour  a climate  extremely  hazardous  to  be- 
fiegers,  and  an  eafy  communication  with  the  town  for  re- 
ceiving all  forts  of  provifions,  without  a poffibility  of 
being  interrupted.  Thus  circumftanced,  thefe  two  places 
may  be  confidered  as  impregnable,  at  leaf!  as  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  taken,  provided  they  are  properly  ftocked  with 
provifions,  and  defended  with  courage  and  ability.  The 
prefervation  of  them  is  of  fo  much  greater  importance, 
as  their  lofs  would  neceflarily  occafton  the  furrender  of 
the  harbour  and  town,  which  are  both  of  them  com- 
manded and  may  be  battered  from  thefe  eminences. 

After  having  explained  the  difficulties  of  taking  the 
Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we  mull  next  fpeakof 
thofc  which  muft  be  encountered  on  the  fide  of  tire 
town. 

It  is  fituated  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
defended  as  well  towards  the  harbour  as  to  the  country, 
by  a dry  wall,  which  was  good  for  nothing,  and  twenty- 
one  baftions,  which  were  not  much  better.  It  had  a dry 
ditch  and  of  little  depth.  Before  this  ditch  was  a kind 
of  covered  way  almoft  in  ruins.  The  place,  in  this  ftate, 
could  not  have  refilled  a fudden  attempt,  which  had  it 
been  made  in  the  night,  and  fupported  by  feveral  attacks, 
true  or  falfe,  would  certainly  have  carried  it.  They  pro- 
pofe  at  prefent  to  make  wide  and  deep  ditches,  and  to  add 
an  exceeding  good  covered  way. 

These  neceflary  defences  will  be  fupported  by  the  fort 
at  the  point  j which  is  a fquare,  built  of  ftone,  and 
ihough  fmall,  is  provided  with  cafcmates.  It  has  been 
Q_  4 rebuilt. 
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book  rebuilt,  having  been  very  much  damaged  during  the  fiege. 
" There  is  a good  dry  ditch  round  it,  dug  out  of  the  rock. 


Independent  of  its  principal  deftination,  which  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  Moro  in  defending  the  port,  and  for 
which  it  is  perfectly  well  calculated  ; it  has  feveral  bat- 
teries which  open  upon  the  country,  and  flank  fome  ports 
of  the  town  walk 

Its  fire  crofles  that  of  a fort  of  four  baftions,  which 
has  a ditch,  covered  way,  powder  magazine,  cafemates, 
and  refervoirs  of  water.  This  new  fortification,  which 
is  ere&ed  at  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  place,  on 
an  eminence  called  Aroftigny,  will  require  a fiege  in 
form,  if  the  town  is  to  be  attacked  on  that  fide,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  fo  conftruCted  as  to  have  a view  of  the  fea, 
to  command  a confiderable  trad  on  the  land  fide,  and  to 
difturb  an  enemy  exceedingly  in  getting  water,  which 
they  mull  fetch  from  its  neighbourhood. 

In  fkirting  the  city  onward,  we  come  to  the  fort  Dal- 
teres,  which  has  been  railed  fince  the  fiege.  It  is  of  Rone, 
has  four  baftions,  a covered  way,  a half  moon  before  the 
the  gate,  a wide  ditch,  a good  rampart,  refervoirs,  cafe- 
mates,  and  a powder  magazine.  It  is  barely  three  quarters 
of  a mile  diftant  from  the  town,  and  is  fituated  on  the  other 
fide  of  a river  and  an  impracticable  morrafs,  which  cover  it 
in  that  direction.  The  riling  ground  upon  which  it  is  builtj 
is  entirely  occupied  by  it,  and  has  been  infulated  by  the 
digging  of  a broad  ditch,  into  which  the  fea  has  a paflage 
from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  Befides  its  command- 
ing the  communication  between  the  town  and  the  interior 
part  of  the  ifland,  it  defends  the  circuit  of  the  place  by 
crofting  its  fires  with  thofe  of  Aroftigny.  They  are  go- 
ing to  conftruCt  a large  redoubt  in  the  interval  of  thefe 
two  forts,  which  will  be  an  additional  protection  to  the 
town.  The  Dalteres  alfo  croftes  its  fire  with  that  of  the 
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Moro,  which  is  very  high,  and  fituated  at  the  extreme  B O O K 
point  of  the  fort. 

Such  a continuation  of  works,  which  will  require  a 
garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  may  be  finifhed  in 
two  or  three  years,  coft  Spain  immenfe  fums.  T he  pur- 
chafe  of  the  mere  materials  coft  her  at  firft  ten  millions  ;{/) 
the  employment  of  them  annually  amounts  to  fix  or  fe- 
ven .(k)  Four  thoufand  blacks  in  the  fervice  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  a number  of  Mexicans,  condemned  to  the  pub- 


lic works,  are  the  inftruments  of  this  undertaking.  They 
might  have  hafterfed  the  end  of  the  toils  of  fo  many  vic- 
tims, if  they  would  have  permitted  the  troops  to  take 
a fhare  of  the  burthen,  which  they  wiftie'd,  as  a means  to 
refcue  them  from  that  dreadful  indigence  under  which 
they  languifh. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a fubjedb. 


which  our  profeffion  does  not  give  us  a right  to  under- 
ftand,  we  might  venture  to  after  t,  that  when  all  thefe 
works  fhall  be  finifhed,  thofe  who  would  undertake  the 
liege  of  the  Havannah,  Ihould  begin  by  the  Cavagna  and 
the  Moro  3 becaufe,  thefe  forts  once  taken,  the  town  muft 
of  cou.rfe  furrender,  or  be  deftroyed  by  the  artillery  of 
the-Moro.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  fhould  .determine 
for  the  town  fide,  the  befiegers  would  fcarcely  find  them- 
felves  in  a better  condition,  even  after  they  had  taken  it. 
Indeed  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the 
dock-yards,  and  the  fhips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
harbour  ; but  this  would  prod  uce  no  permanent  advantage. 
In  order  to  eftablifh  themfelves,  they  muft  ftill  be  obliged 
to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro,  w?hich  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  find  impoffible,  after  the  lofs  they  muft 
have  fuftained  in  the  attack  of  the  town  and  its  for- 
trefles. 


(2)  Above  430,000/.  fterling. 

(k)  About  285,000 /.  upon  an  average. 


But 
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o K.  But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  fiege  of  this 
* , place,  the  affailants  will  not  only  have  to  combat  the  nu- 

merous garrifon  inclofed  within  its  works,  there  will  be 
a corps  likewife,  which  will  take  the  field,  and  conti- 
nually interrupt  their  operations.  This  fmall  army  will 
be  compofed  of  two  fquadrcsns  of  European  dragoons, 
well  mounted,  armed  and  difciplined-,  and  a company  of 
a hundred  migrelets.  To  thefe  may  be  added  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland,  whites,  mulattoes,  and  free  ne- 
groes, who  are  regimented  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men  ; but  as  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  no  idea 
of  difcipiine,  they  would  only  create  confufion.  This, 
however,  will  not  be  the  cafe  with  a regiment  of  cavalry 
of  four  fquadrons,  and  feven.  battalions  of  militia,  which 
fince  the  peace  they  have  accuftoroed  to  perform  their 
manoeuvres  with  aftonifhing  regularity.  Thefe  troops 
armed,  cloathed,  and  accoutred  at  the  expence  of  the 
government,  and  paid  in  time  of  war  upon  the  footing 
of  regulars,  are  trained  and  commanded  by  majors, 
ferjeants,  and  corporals  fent  from  Europe,  and  picked 
from  the  mod:  diftinguifhed  regiments.  The  forming  of 
this  militia  cofts  an  immenfe  fum.  Whether  their  fer- 
vice  will  be  anfwerable  to  the  expence  is  the  queftiony 
which  future  events  alone  can  determine.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  military  fpirit  of  thefe  troops,  we  may  pro- 
nounce beforehand,  that  this  eftablifhment,  in  a political 
view,  is  inexcufable  ; and  for  the  following  reafons  : 

The  projeft  cf  making  foldiers  of  all  the  colonifts  of 
Cuba,  a moft  unjuft  and  deftru&ive  project  to  all  colo- 
nies, has  been  purfued  with  uncommon  ardour.  The 
violence  they  have  been  forced  to  ufe  with  the  inhabitants 
to  make  them  fubmit  to  exercifes,  which  they  were 
averfe  from,  has  produced  other  effects  than  that  of  in- 
creafing  their  natural  love  of  repofe.  They  deteft  thofe 
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mechanical  and  forced  movements,  which,  not  contri- B <M)  K 

bating  in  any  refpea  to  their  happinefs,  appear  doubly  ^ 

infupportable  ; not  to  mention,  their  feeming  frightful  or 
ridiculous  to  a people,  who,  probably,  think  they  have  no 
intereft  in  defending  a government,  by  which  they  are 
oppreft.  This  unwillingnefs  to  exert  themfelves,  ex- 
tends even  to  the  labour,  which  is  neceffary  for  culti- 
vating their  lands.  They  have  entirely  left  off  clearing, 
planting,  and  tilling  for  a nation,  which  regards  them 
in  no  other  light  than  as  labourers.  The  eftablifhment 
of  the  militia  too  put  a flop  to  agriculture.  Thofe  pro- 
duaions  which  were  gradually  improving,  have  dimi- 
nifoed,  and  will  be  totally  loft,  if  Spain  continues  obfti- 
nately  to  purfue  a pernicious  fyftem,  which  falfe  prin- 
ciples have  induced  her  to  adopt.  The  rage  of  keeping  up 
an  army  ; that  madnefs,  which,  under  preterice  of  pre- 
venting wars,  encourages  them ; which,  by  introducing 
defpotifm  into  governments,  paves  the  way  for  rebellion 
among  the  people  *,  which,  continually  dragging  the  in- 
habitant from  his  dwelling,  and  the  hufbandman  from 
his  field,  extinguifhes  in  them  the  love  of  their  country, 
by  driving  them  from  their  hortte  \ which  overfets  nations 
and  carries  them  over  land  and  fea  : that  mercenary  pro- 
feffion  of  war,  fo  different  from  the  truly  military  fpirit, 
fooner  or  later  will  be  the  ruin  of  Europe ; but  much 
fooner  of  the  colonies,  and,  perhaps,  firft  of  all,  of  thofe, 
which  belong  to  Spain. 

The  moft  extenfive  and  mcft  fertile  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Archipelago  is  poffefled  by  the  Spaniard.  Thefe 
Iflands,  in  the  hands  of  an  induftrious  nation,  would 
have  proved  a fource  of  unbounded  wealth.  In  their 
prefent  ftate,  they  ate  ^aft  forefts,  exhibiting  only  a 
frightful  folitude.  Far  from  contributing  to  the  ftrength 
and  riches  of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  they  ferve  only 
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^XIL  ^ wea^en  an^  to  exhauft  it  by  the  expences  required  ta 
maintain  them.  If  Spain  had  attended  properly  to  the 
political  improvements  of  other  nations,  Ihe  would 
have  difcovered  that  feveral  of  them  owed  their  influence 
fblely  to  the  advantages  they  have  drawn  from  iflands,  in 
every  refpeft  inferior  to  thofe,  which  have  hitherto  only 
ferved  the  ignominious  purpofe  of  fwelling  the  lift  of  the 
numberlefs  and  ufelefs  poffefiions  of  the  Spanifii  crown. 
She. would  have  learned,  that  there  is  no  other  rational 
foundation  of  colonies,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  have 
no  mines,  but  agriculture. 

The  Spa-  It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fuppofe,  that 

incapable,  * eX  are  naturally  incapable  of  labour.  If  we  give  the 

aofedfUof  Ieaft  2ttention  to  the  excelhve  fatigues  which  thofe  of 

bringing  them  who  are  concerned  in  contraband  trade,  fubmit  to 

their  colo-  with  the  utmoft  patience,  we  fhall  find  that  their  toils 
mes  to  * /*  • i . 

great  per-  are  infinitely  more  grievous,  than  any  that  attend  the  ma- 
feaion.  nagement  of  a plantation.  If  they  negleft  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  govern- 
ment. If  fhey  were  once  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  mo- 
nopolies ; if  they  were  permitted  to  buy  the  implements 
of  hufbandry  at  a moderate  rate  ; if  the  produce  of  their 
cultivation  was  not  fubjeCt  to  fuch  exorbitant  duties ; if 
they  were  not  oppreft,  as  foon  as  it  is  found  that  they 
begin  to  be  fuccefsful ; if  induftry  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a dangerous  virtue  j if  interefted  individuals  were  not 
permitted  to  exercife  an  ablolute  and  venal  authority 
over  them,  they  would  throw  off  that  habit  of  indo- 
lence and  ina&ivity,  by  which  Spain  is  almoft  annihi- 
lated. It  is  aftoniftiing  that  a kingdom,  which,  under 
Charles  the  fifth,  was  as  it  were  the  head,  which  direct- 
ed all  the  motions  of  Europe,  Ihould  now  be  a feeble  and 
lifelefs  part  of  it  5 and  that  a ftate,  which  makes  the 

prin- 
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principal  figure  in  the  map  of  our  continent,  Ihould  make  B O^O  K 
the  mod  contemptible  one  in  the  hiftory  of  it.  ■_  -f-  * 

If  Spain  would  recover  from  her  infatuation,  let  her 
fupport  her  colonifts.  The  treafures  of  Mexico  arid  Peru 
are  at  hand  to  give  riches  to  the  ifiands  ; and  the  generous 
affiffance  will  be  amply  paid.  All  the  produ&ions  of  the 
new  world  require  a capital  in  advance  : fugar  in  parti- 
cular demands  a large  fund,  and  the  returns  are  propor- 
tionable to  it.  There  is  not  a fingle  inhabitant  at  Tri- 
nidad, Margaretta,  Porto-Rico,  or  St.  Domingo,  ca- 
pable of  the  undertaking;  and  there  are  not  above  thirty 
at  Ceuta.  All  thefe  unemployed,  drooping  colonifts  feem 
to  join  in  one  common  petition  to  the  metropolis  for 
means  to  fhake  off  the  lethargy  in  which  they  are  plung- 
ed. Alas  ! might  the  difinterefted  hiftorian,  who  *ei- 
ther  feeks  nor  defires  any  thing  but  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  be  permitted  to  furnifh  them  with  thofe  fenti- 
ments  and  expreffions,  which  the  habit  of  fioth,  the  ri- 
gour of  government,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind  feem 
-to  have  precluded  them  from  the  ufe  of.  Thus  would 
he  in  their  name  addrefs  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the 
whole  Spanifn  nation. 

« Reflect  on  what  we  afk  from  you,  and  fee,  if  you 
*4  will  not  reap  a centuple  advantage  by  the  valuable 
44  commodities  we  (hall  fupply  to  your  now  expiring 
44  commerce.  Your  marine,  increafed  by  our  labours, 

44  will  form  the  only  bulwark  that  can  preferve  to  you 
thofe  poffefftons,  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  from 
« your  hands.  As  we  become  more  rich,  our  con- 
4i  fumption  will  be  the  greater  ; and  then  the  country, 

44  which  you  inhabit,  and  which  droops  with  you,  tho’ 

44  nature  herfelf  invites  it  to  fertility  ; thofe  plains,  which 
44  prefent  to  your  eyes  only  a defert  fpace,  and  are 
^ a difgrace  to  your  laws  and  to  your  manners,  will  be 

44  con- 
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K <c  converted  into  fields  of  plenty.  Your  native  land  will 
u*_  j 44  flourifh  by  induftry  and  agriculture,  which  have  now 
44  forfaken  you.  The  fprings  of  life  and  activity,  which 
44  ye  will  have  conveyed  to  us  through  the  channel  of 
44  the  fea,  will  flow  back,  and  encompafs  your  dwellings 
44  with  rivers  of  abundance.  But  if  ye  are  inferVfible 
44  to  our  complaints  and  misfortunes ; if  ye  do  not  go- 
44  vern  us  for  our  fakes  ; if  we  are  only  the  victims  of 
44  our  loyalty  j recall  to  your  minds  that  ever  celebrated 
44  sera,  in  which  a nation  of  unfortunate  and  difcontent- 
44  ed  fubje&s  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  your  dominion  j 
44  and  by  their  toils,  their  fuccefs,  and  their  opulence, 
44  juftified  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
44  They  have  been  free  near  two  centuries,  and  fhall  we 
44  Hill  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  governed  by  you  ? 
44  when  Holland  broke  in  pieces  the  rod  of  iron,  which 
44  crufhed  her : when  fhe  rofe  from  the  depth  of  the 
44  waters  to  rule  over  the  fea,  heaven,  without  doubt, 
44  raifed  her  up  as  a monument  of  freedom  to  point  out 
44  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  path  of  happinefs* 
4,4  and  to  intimidate  faithlefs  kings  who  would  exclude 
44  them  from  it.” 

In  effedl  this  commonwealth,  which  hath  for  a long 
time  flood  upon  an  equality  with  the  greateft  kings,  rofe 
to  that  height  in  part  by  the  profperity  of  her  colonies. 
What  means  (he  hath  purfued  to  attain  this  end  we  arc 
now  to  confider. 

The  Dutch  Before  the  difcovery  of  the  weflern  coafl  of  Africa, 
themfelves  Pa^age  to  India,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
at  Curaflo- particularly  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Euro- 
ftatia tSaba  Pean  nations  fcarcely  knew,  or  vifited  each  other,  except 
and  St.  in  making  laborious  incurfions,  the  aim  of  which  was 
The  uib  of  plunder,  and  the  confequence,  deftrudion.  Excepting 

thefe  fnr.all  a fmall  number  of  tyrants,  who,  by  opprefling  the  weak, 
jilands.  . . 

found 
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found  means  to  fupport  a luxury  dearly  purchafed,  all  B OOK 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  ftates  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent  themfelves  with  the  meagre  fubfiftence  furnilhed 
them  by  lands  ill  cultivated,  and  a trade,  which  extend- 
ed only  to  the  frontiers  of  each  province.  Thofe  great 
events  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
form  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  epochas  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  did  not  produce  fo  fudden  a change  of  man- 
ners, as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed.  Some  of  the 
Hanfe-towns  and  fome  Italian  republics,  it  is  true,  ven- 
tured as  far  as  Cadiz,  and  Lifbon,  which  were  become 
great  marts,  to  purchafe  the  rare  and  valuable  produc- 
tions of  both  the  Indies  ; but  the  confumption  was  very 
fmall  through  the  inability  of  the  feveral  nations  to  pay 
for  them.  Moft  of  them  were  languifhing  in  a ftate  of 
abfolute  lethargy ; they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  refources  of  the  countries  that  belonged 
to  them. 

To  rouze  them  from  this  ftate  of  infenfibility,  there 
was  wanting  a people,  who  fpringing  from  nothing  fhould 
infpire  activity  and  intelligence  into  every  mind,  and 
diffufe  plenty  through  every  market ; that  fhould  offer 
the  produce  of  all  countries  at  a lower  price,  and  ex- 
change the  fuperfluities  of  every  nation  for  thofe  com- 
modities which  they  want ; that  ftiould  give  a quick  cir- 
culation to  produce  merchandife  and  money  ; and  by  fa- 
cilitating and  increafing  confumption,  ftiould  encourage 
population,  agriculture,  and  every  branch  of  inauftry. 

For  all  thefe  advantages  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch. 

The  blind  multitude  may  be  excufed  in  confining  them- 
felves to  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity,  without 
knowing  the  fources  of  it ; but  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
phiiofopher  and  the  politician  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the 

fame 
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"^XI?  K^anie  benefactors  of  mankind  ; and  to  trace  out, 

* _ _ . if  it  be  poffible,  the  progrefs  of  their  beneficence. 

When  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces freed  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the  fea  and 
of  tyranny,  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  fix  the 
foundation  of  their  liberty  in  a foil,  which  did  not  afford 
the  neceffaries  of  life.  They  were  convinced,  that  com- 
merce, which  to  moft  nations  is  no  more  than  an  ac- 
ceffion,  a means  only  of  increafing  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  produce  of  their  refpeCtive  countries,  was  to 
them  the  foie  bafis  of  their  exiftence.  Without  territory 
and  without  productions,  they  determined  to  give  a value 
to  thofe  of  other  nations  ; fatisfied  that  their  own  would 
be  the  refult  of  the  general  profperity.  The  event  jufti- 
fied  their  policy. 

Their  firft  ftep  was  toeftablifh,  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  north, 
with  thofe  of  the  fouth.  In  a fhort  time  the  fea  was  co- 
vered with  the  (hips  of  Holland.  In  her  ports  were  col- 
lected all  the  commercial  effeCts  of  different  countries, 
and  from  thence  they  were  difperfed  to  their  refpeCtive 
deftinations.  Here  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regu- 
lated, and  with  a moderation  which  precluded  all  compe- 
tition. The  ambition  of  giving  greater  {lability  and  ex- 
tent to  her  enterprizes  excited  in  the  republic  a fpirit  of 
conqueft.  Her  empire  extended  itfelf  over  a part  of  the 
Indian  continent,  and  over  all  the  iflands  of  confequence 
in  the  fea,  that  encompaffes  it.'  By  her  fortreffes  or  her 
fleets,  {he  kept  in  fubjeCtion  the  coafts  of  Africa ; but 
her  laws  were  no  where  acknowledged  except  in  the 
countries  belonging  to  America,  where  cultivation  had 
fowed  the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The  immenfe  chain  of 
her  connections  embraced  the  univerfe,  of  which,  by 

toil 
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toil  and  induftry,  (he  became  the  foul. 


In  a word,  ftie  B 0_0  K 

J ' All* 

had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  commerce.  v ^ — . J 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  United  Provinces  in  i66r, 
when  the  Portuguese,  recovering  themfelves  from  that 
languor  and  inadion,  which  the  tyranny  of  Spain  had 
thrown  them  into,  found  means  to  repoffefs  themfelves 
of  that  part  of  Brafil  which  the  Dutch  had  taken 
from  them.  From  this  firft  ftroke,  that  republic  would 
have  loft  all  footing  in  the  new  world,  had  it  not  been  for 
a few  fmall  iflands ; particularly  that  of  Curaffou,  which 
they  took  from  the  Caftilians,  who  had  been  in  poffeffion 
of  i t e ver  ft  nee  1527. 

This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  off  the 
coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long  and  five 
hroad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is 
difficult.  The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  convenient 
in  every  refped  ; and  is  defended  by  a fort  fkilfully  con- 
ftruaed  and  always  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  French,  in  1673,  having  corrupted  the  com- 
mandant, landed  there  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred men  : but  the  treafon  having  been  difeovered,  and 
the  traitor  punifhed,  they  met  with  a very  different  re- 
ception from  what  they  expected,  and  reimbarked  with 
the  difgrace  of  having  expofed  only  their  own  weaknefs, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  meafures. 

Lewis  the  XIVth,  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this  im- 
prudent check,  lent  out  d’Eftrees  five  years  after  with 
eighteen  (hips  of  war,  and  twelveJbuccaneering  veffels,  to 
wipe  off  the  ftain,  which  in  his  eyes  tarnifhed  the  glory 
of  a reign  filled  with  wonders.  The  admiral  was  not  far 
from  the  place,  of  his  deftination,  when  by  his  ralhnefs 
and  obftinacy,  he  ran  his  {hips  aground  on  Davis’s  ifland  ; 
and  after  colleding  the  Mattered  remains  of  his  fleet,  re- 

Voi.  III.  R £urned 
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BOO  K turned  in  very  bad  condition  to  Bred,  without  having  at* 
i XII‘  , tempted  any  thing. 

From  this  period  neither  Curaflou,  nor  the  little  iliands 
Aruba  and  Bonaire,  which  are  dependent  on  it,  have 
met  with  any  difturbance.  No  nation  has  thought  of 
feizing  upon  a barren  fpot,  where  they  could  find  only 
a few  cattle,  fome  caflava,  fome  vegetables  proper  to  feed 
flaves,  ''and  not  one  article  for  commerce. 

St.  Euftatia  is  of  very  little  more  confequence.  This 
ifland,  which  is  about  five  leagues  in  circumference,  is 
properly  nothing  but  a deep  mountain  rifing  out  of  the 
fea  in  the  form  of  a cone.  It  has  no  port,  and  is  con- 
fined to  a bay,  which  does  not  flribtly  belong  to  it.  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  St.  Chridopher’s, 
took  refuge  there  in  1629,  and  abandoned  the  place  fome- 
time  after  i becaufe,  befides  the  barrennefs  of  the  rock, 
there  was  no  frefh  water,  but  what  they  got  from  rain 
collected  in  cifterns.  The  exa&  time  of  their  quitting 
it  is  not  known  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1639 the  Dutch 
were  in  pofleffion  of  it.  They  were  afterwards  driven 
out  by  the  Englilh,  and  thefe  by  Lewis  the  XIVth,  who 
caufed  his  right  of  conqueft  to  be  recognized  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Breda,  and  would  not  liften  to  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  republic,  with  which  he  was  then  in  al- 
liance, and  which  prefled  ftrongly  for  the  reftitution  of 
this  ifland,  as  having  been  in  pofleffion  of  it  before  the 
war.  When  the  figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an  end  to 
thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch,  whofe  pride 
more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  di&ates  of  generofity  than 
of  juftice,  thought  it  not  confident  with  his  dignity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends.  He  of 
his  own  accord  reflored  to  the  Dutch  their  ifland,  although 
he  knew  that  it  was  a natural  fortrefs,  which  might  be 
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Of  fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  B CM3  K 
Which  belonged  to  him.  v— v— 

St.  Euftatia  produces  fome  tobacco,  and  near  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  weight  of  fugar.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants, employed  in  agriculture,  confifts  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  white,  and  twelve  hundred  black  people  : the 
traders  amount  to  about  five  hundred  white  perfons,  and 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  whenever  this  place  has  the 
happinefs  of  being  neuter  in  time  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  its  weaknefs,  it  has  fpared  fome 
of  its  number  to  people  a neighbouring  ifland,  known  by 
the  name  of  Saba.  This  is  a fteep  rock,  on  the  fummit 
of  which  is  a little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening. 
Frequent  rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil, 
give  growth  to  plants  of  an  exquifite  flavour  and  cab- 
bages of  an  extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  European  families, 
with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves  here  raife  cotton, 
fpin  it,  make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other  co- 
lonies as  high  as  ten  crowns  a pair.  Throughout  Ame- 
rica there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of  Saba  j the  wo- 
men there  preferve  a frelhnefs  of  complexion,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbees.  Happy 
colony  ! elevated  on  the  top  of  a rock,  between  the  fky 
and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements  without 
dreading  their  ftorms.  It  breathes  a pure  air,  lives  upon 
vegetables,  cultivates  a fimple  commodity,  from  which 
it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of  riches  $ is  em- 
ployed in  a bufinefs  lefs  laborious  than  ufeful,  and  pof- 
fefles  in  peace  all  the  bleflings  of  moderation,  health, 
beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple  of  peace,  from 
whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate  at  leifure  the 
errors  and  paflions  of  men,  who  come,  like  the  waves  of 
the  fea,  to  ftrike  and  dafh  themfelves  on  the  rich  coafts 
America,  the  fpoils  and  pofieflion  of  which  they  are 
R % perpetually 
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K perpetually  contending  and  wrefting  from  each  other  * 
hence  may  he  view  at  a diftance  the  nations  of  Europe 
bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  burning 
with  the  flames  of  ambition  and  avarice  under  the  heats 
of  the  tropics,  devouring  gold  without  ever  being  fatis- 
fied,  wading  through  feas  of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals, 
thofe  pearls,  thofe  diamonds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn- 
the  oppreffors  of  mankind  5 loading  innumerable  fhips 
with  thofe  precious  calks,  which  furnifh  luxury  with  pur- 
ple, and  from  which  flow  pleafures,  effeminacy,  cruelty, 
and  debauchery.  The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views 
this  mafs  of  follies,  and  fpins  in  peace  the  cotton,  which 
conftitutes  all  his  finery  and  wealth. 

Under  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, which  is  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  leagues  round,  and 
contains  a confiderable  number  of  hills,  which  are  fo 
many  rocks  covered  with  briars.  The  fandy  foil  of  its 
plains  and  valleys,  which  is  in  itfelf  barren,  can  only  be 
rendered  fruitful  by  fhowers,  which  happen  feldom,  and 
are  lefs  beneficial  in  proportion  as  they  are  exhaled  by 
the  fun,  or  drain  off  from  the  places  where  they  fall. 
With  fome  care,  thefe  cafual  refreihments  might  be  pre- 
ferved  in  refervoirs,  and  diftributed  from  thence  fo  as 
to  produce  plenty.  As  to  the  reft,  this  ifland,  which  has 
no  river,  is  furnifhed  with  fprings-  and  cifterns,  which 
fiupply  the  inhabitants  with  very  good  water.  The  air 
is  very  wholefome,  the  coaft  abounds  with  fifh,  the  fea  is 
feldom  tempeftuous,  and  there  is  fafe  anchorage  ajl  round 
the  ifland. 

The  Dutch  and  French,  who  met  there  in  1688,  lived 
in  peace,  but  feparate  from  each  other,  when  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  at  war  with  both  nations,  chofe  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  new  fettlement,  beat  them,  made  them 
prifoners,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  place  themfelves : 

but 
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but  the  conqueror  Toon  grew  weary  of  an  eftablifliment  B 0 0 K 

which  brought  no  profit,  and  coft  400,000  livres  (l)  a , , 

year.  He  therefore  quitted  it  in  1648,  after  having  de- 
ftroyed  every  thing  which  he  could  not  carry  away  with 

him.  r rr 

These  devaluations  did  not  hinder  the  former  poneiTors 

from  returning  to  the  ifland  as  foon  as  they  knew  that  it 
was  evacuated.  They  mutually  agreed  never  to  difturb 
each  others  peace,  and  have  preferved  inviolably  this  en- 
gagement, which  was  equally  for  the  advantage  of  both. 

The  difputes  between  their  refpe&ive  nations  in  no  refpeft 
altered  thefe  difpofitions,  and  an  uninterrupted  peace 
reigned  among  them,  till  the  year  1757,  when  the  French 
were  driven  out  by  the  commander  of  an  Fnglifh  priva- 
teer, named  Cook,  but  they  returned  again  as  foon  as 
hoftilities  ceafed. 

Of  about  fifty  thoufand  acres,  of  land,  which  this 
ifland  contains,  thirty-five  thoufand  belong  to  the  French. 

This  great  extent  would  employ  ten  thoufand  perfons;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  may 
one  day  increafe  their  numbers  to  that  amount,  if  the 
rigour  of  our  governments  in  Europe  fhould  give  birth 
to  liberty  in  America.  In  1 753  there  were  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  two  white  inhabitants,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Haves.  Their  cattle  confifted  of  thirty- (even 
horfes,  ninety-one  bulls  and  cows,  315  fheep,  and  458 
goats.  For  their  fubfiftence  they  cultivated  17,500  ba- 
nana trees,  eighty-four  plots  of  yams  or  potatoes,  and 
82,000  trenches  of  caffava.  The  produce  of  425,600 
feet  of  cotton  trees,  was  all  they  had  to  trade  with. 

The  line  of  reparation,  drawn  from  eaft  to  well, 
which  confines  the  Dutch  within  a fmaller  comf>afs,  has 
snade  them  ample  amends,  by  giving  them  poffeffion  of 
R 3 , the 
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K only  port  in  the  ifland,  and  of  a large  fait  pit,  which 

* > brings  them  in  annually  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns. (aw) 

They  have  befides  thefe,  their  fugar  works,  which  employ 
three  thoufand  flaves  : their  labour,  however,  never  turns 
to  account  but  in  wet  feafons. 

Both  colonies  have  of  late  taken  up  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  with  good  fuccefs.  This  article  may,  perhaps,  in 
time  fet  them  above  their  difficulties ; a profpecR,  which 
at  prefent  is  more  diftant  to  the  French  than  to  the 
Dutch. 

The  fettlements  of  the  latter,  in  the  great  Archipelago 
of  America,  do  not  thus  far  upon  the  firft  view  prefent 
any  thing  curious  or  interefting.  Their  produce,  which 
is  fcarcely  fufEcient  to  freight  four  or  five  moderate  vef- 
fels,  feems  not  worth  any  degree  of  attention  ; and  they 
would  accordingly  have  been  configned  to  oblivion,  if 
fome  of  them,  which  are  of  no  confequence  in  cultiva- 
tion, were  not  very  confiderable  in  commerce.  This  is 
to  be  underftood  of  St.  Euftatia  and  Curaffou. 

The  defire  of  forming  a contraband  intercourse  with 
the  Spanifh  main,  was  the  caufe  of  the  conqueff  of  Cu~ 
raifou.  In  a fhort  time  a great  number  of  Dutch  fhipa 
arrived  thefe  : they  were  of  force,  and  well  equipt : their 
Crews  confffted  of  choice  men,  whofe  courage  was  fe- 
conded  by  their  intereft.  Each  of  them  had  a (hare  in 
the  cargo,  which  he  was  refolved  to  defend  at  the  rifque  of 
his  life  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  guarda-coftas. 

After  a time,  the  method  of  carrying  on  this  trade 
Was  changed,  Curaffou  itfelf  became  an  immenfe  ma- 
gazine, to  which  the  Spaniards  reforted  in  their  boats  to 
exchange  their  gold,  filver,  vanilla,  cocoa,  cochineal, 
bark,  fkins,  and  mules  for  negroes,  linen,  filks,  India 
Ruffs,  fpices,  laces,  ribbands,  quickfilver,  fteel  and 
non  ware.  Thefe  voyages,  though  they  were  continual, 

did 
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did  not  prevent  a multitude  of  Dutch  (loops  making  trips  B OO  K 

from  their  ifland  to  the  creeks'  on  the  continenti  The  , „ > 

wants,  the  fupplies,  the  labours,  and  the  voyages  of  the 
two  nations  were  reciprocal,  and  made  their  coafts  a mod 
aftive  fcene  of  trade,  though  they  were  rivals  in  com- 
merce, and  equally  covetous  of  gain.  The  modern  fub- 
ftitution  of  regifter-fhips,  in  the  place  of  galleons,,  has 
made  this  communication  lefs  frequent ; but  it  will  be 
revived,  and  even  increafed,  whenever  by  the  intervention 
of  war  the  immediate  communication  with  the  Spamfh 
main  fhall  be  cut  off. 

The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  Londomand  Ver- 
failles,  open  a new  fphere  of  adion  for  Curaffou.  At 
thefe  times  it  furnifhes  provifions  to  all  the  fouthern  coaft 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  takes  off  all  its  produce.  This 
trade  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  that  part 
of  the  French  colony  fhall  make,  and  of  which  it  has 
confiderable  opportunities.  Even  the  French  privateers 
from  the  Windward  ifiands,  repair  in  great  numbers  to 
Curaffou  in  the  times  of  hoftilities,  notwithttanding  the 
diftance.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of 
neceffary  ffores  for  their  veffels  ; and  frequently  Spamfh, 
but  always  European  goods,  which  are  univerfally  ufed. 

Englifh  privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts. 

Every  commodity,  without  exception,  that  islanded 

at  Curaffou,  pays  one  per  cent,  port-duty.  Dutch  goods 
are  never  taxed  higher  : but  thofe  that  are  fhipped  from 
other  European  ports,  pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign 
coffee  is  fubje#  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fale  of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  produaion  of 
America,  is  fubjea  only  to  a payment  of  three  percent, 
but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation,  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
veyed direaiy  to  fome  port  of  the  republic.  ^ 
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Bxn°  K ST'  Euftatia  was  formerly  fubjea  to  the  fame  impo- 
v — fitions  as  Curaflou  ; but  they  were  taken  off  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  war.  It  derived  this  benefit  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Danifh  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
being  a free  port,  engrofled  a great  part  of  its  trade.  Un- 
der the  prefent  regulation,  its  contraband  trade  in  time 
of  peace  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  barter  of  Englifh  cod, 
for  the  molafles  and  rums  of  the  French  iflands. 

A Rate  of  hoflility  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Verfailles,  opens  a very  large  field  to  St.  Euftatia  ; which 
Is  enriched  by  their  divifions.  In  the  laft  war  it  became 
the  ftaple  of  almofl:  all  the  merchandife  of  the  French  co- 
lonies, and' the  general  magazine  of  fupply  for  them.  But 
this  great  operation  was  not  conduced  fingly  by  the 
Dutch  : both  Englifh  and  French  united  in  the  harbour 
of  this  ifland,  to  form,  under  fhelter  of  its  neutrality, 
commercial  engagements.  A Dutch  paflport,  which  coft 
252  livres  ( »),  and  was  granted  without  inquiring  of 
what  nation  the  perfon  was  who  applied  for  it,  kept  their 
connexions  from  public  view.  T his  great  liberty  gave 
rife  to  numberlefs  tranfaXions  between  perfons  very  An- 
gularly fituated,  with  regard  to  each  other.  Thus  com- 
merce found  the  art  of  pacifying  or  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  difcord. 

But  the  Dutch,  who  are  equally  mailers  of  the  art  of 
converting  either  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  others  to 
their  own  profit,  are  not  confined  to  the  temporary  ad- 
vantages of  a precarious  trade  in  the  new  world.  They 
are  in  pofleflion  of  a large  territory,  which  they  cultivate, 
on  the  continent.  It  is  feparated  from  the  French  Gui- 
ana by  the  river  Marazoni,  and  by  that  of  Poumaran 
from  Spanifh  Guiana  j and  known  by  the  name  of  Suri- 
nam, 


(»)  About  ill,  fterling. 
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ium,’  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  important  fettlement  in  B 0^0  K 

the  colony.  v v — 

The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1640,  by  the  French,  Dutch  fet- 
whofe  activity  carried  them  at  that  time  into  a variety  of  « 

climates,  and  whofe  ficklenefs  fuffered  them  not  to  fettle  Berbice, 
in  any.  They  abandoned  Surinam  a few  years  after 
they  arrived  there,  and  were  Succeeded  by  the  Englifh  ; 
whofe  diligence  began  to  be  attended  with  feme  fucceis, 
when  they  were  attacked  in  1667  by  the  Dutch,  who 
finding  them  difperfed  over  a vaft  trad  of  land,  had  little 
difficulty  in  fubduing  them.  Some  years  after  they  were 
to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  tranfported  to  Jamaica,, 
and  the  colony  was  formally  ceded  to  the  republic. 

Their  fubjeds,  whofe  foie  occupation  was  commerce, 
had  not  the  leaft  tafte  for  agriculture.  Surinam  was  for 
fome  time  a monument  of  the  prejudices  of  its  new  ma- 
ilers. At  length,  the  company,  which  governed  the 
country,  cut  down  woods,  divided  part  of  the  land 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  furnifhed  them  with  (laves. 

All  perfons  who  were  defirous  of  occupying  thefe  lands, 
obtained  grants  of  them  upon  an  engagement  to  pay  by 
inftallments  out  of  their  produce,  the  price  at  which 
each  lot  was  valued  : and  they  had  the  further  privilege 
of  difpofing  of  them  to  any  purchafer,  who  would  agree 
to  pay  whatever  part  of  the  original  debt  remained  due. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  firft  fettlements  gave  rife  to  a 
great  number  of  others.  By  degrees  they  extended  to 
twenty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam, 
and  of  the  Commenwine,  which  runs  into  it  ; and 
would  have  advanced  much  further,  if  they  had  not  been 
checked  by  the  fugitive  negroes,  who  taking  refuge  in 
jnaccelfible  forefts,  where  they  have  recovered  their  li- 
berty, never  ceafe  to  infeft  the  back  parts  of  the  colony. 

The 
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^XII0  K ^HE  ^®cu^t*es>  which  attended  the  clearing  of  thefe 
v w /lands,  required  that  uncommon  refolution,  which  fs  rea- 

dy to  attempt,  and  that  perfeverance  which  is  capable  of 
furmounting  every  thing.  The  greateft  part  of  the  lands 
which  were  to  be  made  fit  for  cultivation,  were  covered 
with  water  every  tide  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 
By  making  great  numbers  of  ditches  and  fluices,  they 
fucceeded  in  draining  them ; and  thus  the  glory  of  fet- 
ting  bounds  to  the  ocean  was  acquired  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  new  world,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  old.  They 
contrived  even  to  give  to  their  plantations  that  neatnefs 
which  is  every  where  a charafteriftic  of  them,  and  fuch 
conveniences  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  moft  fiourifh- 
ing  either  of  the  Englifh  or  French  fettlements. 

One  of  the  principal  circumftances,  to  which  they 
owe  their  fuccefs,  has  been  the  extreme  eafe  with  which 
the  fettlers  procured  money  to  carry  on  their  works. 
They  raifed  as  much  as  they  could  make  ufe  of  at  the 
rate  of  fix  per  cent,  but  under  an  exprefs  condition,  that 
their  plantations  fhould  be  mortgaged  to  their  creditors, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  them  their 
whole  produce  at  the  price  current  in  the  colony,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  debt  fhould  be -entirely  paid  off. 

With  the  affiftance  of  thefe  loans,  they  formed  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Surinam,  or  at  a little  diflance  from  it, 
425  plantations,  upon  which,  in  1762,  were  84,500 
blacks,  and  4000  white  men  as  overfeers.  Among  the 
latter,  are  included  French  refugees,  Moravians,  and  a 
very  confiderable  number  of  Jews.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  country  upon  earth,  where  this  unhappy  nation  is  fo 
well  treated.  They  not  only  permit  them  to  enjoy  the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  the  propriety  of  lands,  and  the 
determination  of  difputes,  which  arife  among  themfelves ; 
they  fuffer  them  likewife  to  participate  of  the  common 

rights 
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Tights  of  citizens,  to  have  a (hare  in  the  general  admini-  B O O K 
ftration  of  affairs,  and  to  vote  in  the  eleaions  of  public  t ^ ,, 
magiftrates.  Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  trade, 
that  it  forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices  to  fub- 
mit  to  that  general  intereft,  which  fhould  be  the  bond  of 
union  among  mankind.  What  are  thofe  idle  nominal 
diftinaions  of  Jews,  Lutherans,  French  or  Dutch?  Mi- 
ferable  inhabitants  of  a fpot,  which  ye  cultivate  with  fo 
much  toil  and  forrow;  are  ye  not  all  men  ? Why  then 
do  ye  drive  each  other  from  a world,  where  ye  live  but 
for  an  inftant  ? and  what  a life  too  is  it,  that  ye  have 
the  folly  and  cruelty  to  difpute  with  each  other  the  en- 
joyment of?  Is  it  not  fufficient,  that  the  elements,  the 
heavens,  and  even  the  earth,  fight  againft  you,  but  ye 
muft  add  to  thofe  fcourges,  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
rounded  you,  the  abufe  of  that  little  ftrength  {he  has  left 
you  to  refill  them  ? 

Paramabiro,  the  principal  place  of  the  colony  of  Su- 
rinam, is  a fmall  town  pleafantly  fituated.  Thehoufes 
are  pretty  and  convenient,  though  they  are  only  built  of 
wood  upon  a foundation  of  European  bricks.  Its  port, 
which  is  five  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  has  every  re- 
quire that  can  be  defired.  It  is  the- rendezvous  of  all 
the  {hips  difpatched  from  the  metropolis  to  receive  the 
produce  of  the  colony. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  eftablifhment  fuggefled  in  1732, 
the  idea  of  forming  another  upon  the  river  Berbice, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  nineteen  leagues  weft  of  the  Su- 
rinam. The  ihores  at  its  mouth  were  fo  marfhy,  that 
they  found  it  neceflary  to  go  fifteen  leagues  up  the 
ftream  in  order  to  form  plantations  on  its  banks.  A na- 
tion, that  had  made  even  the  fea  habitable,  it  can  fcarcely 
be  fuppofed,  would  yield  to  fuch  an  obftacle.  A new 
Company  had  the  glory  of  raifing  new  productions  in  a 
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B3ai°  K *"oiI  taken  from  the  bed  of  tbe  fea>  and  the  oar  £ave  place- 
t.  - v j to  the  plough-fhare. 

The  Tame  prodigy  has  fince  been  attempted  by  ano- 
ther aflociation,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs  on  the  De- 
merary  and  Eflequebe,  which  fall  into  the  bay  at  twenty 
leagues  fiance  from  Berbice,  and  upon  the  Poumeran, 
at  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Eflequebe,  and  twenty-five 
from  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Oronooko.  The  two 
lafl  colonies  will  probably  fome  time  or  other  equal  that 
of  Surinam  ; but  at  prefent  they  do  not  reckon  that  there 
are  more  than  twelve  hundred  free  perfons  there,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  thoufand  flaves. 

Produce  of  These  three  fettlements  produce  exa£tly  the  fame  ar- 
tIcleS  ; cotton’  cocoa’  and  fuSar-  Though  the  laft  of 
xnents.  thefe  is  much  the  mod  confiderable,  the  quantity  does 
not  anfwer  either  to  the  number  of  hands,  or  the  pains 
they  employ  about  it.  This  defeft  arifes,  no  doubt, 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  too  marfhy,  and 
by  its  fuperbundant  humidity  drowns  or  wafhes  away  the 
vegetable  falts  and  juices  of  the  cane.  The  little  profit 
they  made  of  it  induced  the  planters  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  fome  other  objeft  ; and  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  they  took  up  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee- 
tree. 

This  tree,  originally  the  produce  of  Arabia,  where 
nature,  fcantiJy  fupplying  the  neceflaries  of  life,  fcatters 
its  luxuries,  with  a lavifh  hand,  was  long  the  favourite 
plant  of  that  happy  land.  The  unfuccefsful  attempts 
made  by  the  Europeans  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
fteeped  the  fruit  in  boiling  water,  or  dried  it  in  the  oven 
before  they  fold  it,  in  order  to  fecure  to  themfelves  a 
trade  from  which  they  derived  all  their  wealth.  They 
continued  in  this  error,  till  they  had  conveyed  the  tree 

itfelf 
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ltfelf  to  Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  Surinam  : when  they  B 00  K 

were  convinced  by  experience,  that  the  feed  of  the  , 

coffee-tree,  as  well  as  of  many  other  plants,  will  never 
come  to  any  thing,  unlefs  it  is  put  frefti  into  the 
ground. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  refembles  a cherry.  It  grows 
in  clutters,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches  under  the 
axillae  of  the  leaves  of  the  fame  green  as  thofe  of  the 
laurel,  but  fomething  longer.  They  gather  it,  when  it 
comes  to  be  of  a deep  red,  and  carry  it  to  the  mill. 

The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers,  furniih- 
ed  with  two  plates  of  iron,  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  diameter  : thefe  are  moveable,  and  are 
made  to  approach  a third,  which  is  fixt,  and  which  they 
call  the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ttript  of  its  firft 
ikin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation,  being 
flat  on  one  fide,  and  round  on  the  other.  From  this  ma- 
chine it  falls  into  a brafs  tteve,  where  the  (kin  drops  be- 
tween the  wires,  while  the  fruit  Aides  over  them  into 
bafkets  placed  ready  to  receive  it  : it  is*  then  thrown  into 
a veffel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for  one  night,  and 
is  afterwards  thoroughly  wafhed.  When  the  whole  is 
ttnilhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  another  machine, 
which  is  called  the  peeling-mill.  This  is  a wooden 
grinder,  which  is  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  a horfe.  In  patting  over  the  dried  coffee  it  takes 
off  the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a thin  fkin  that 
detaches  itfelf.from  the  berry,  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out  or 
this  mill  to  be  winnowed  in  another,  which  is  called  the 
winnowing  mill.  This  machine  is  provided  with  four 

pieces 
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BOOK  pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a 
> ^ . Have  with  confiderable  force ; and  the  wind,  that  is 

made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates,  clears  the  coffee  of 
all  the  pellicles,  that  are  mixt  with  it.  It  is  afterwards 
put  upon  a table,  where  the  broken  berries  and  any  filth 
that  may  happen  to  remain,  are  feparated  by  negroes. 
After  thefe  operations,  the  coffee  is  fit  for  fale. 

The  tree,  which  produces  it,  flourifhes  only  in  thofe 
climates,  where  the  winters  are  extremely  mild.  The 
curious  raife  them  only  in  hot-houfes,  where  they  water 
them  frequently,  and  this  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing them. 

The  coffee  tree  delights  particularly  in  hills  and  moun- 
tains, where  its  root  is  almoft  always  dry,  and  its  head 
frequently  watered  with  gentle  fhowers.  It  prefers  a 
weflern  afpedf,  and  plowed  ground  without  any  appear- 
ance of  grafs.  The  plants  fhould  be  placed  at  eight  feet 
diftance  from  each,  other,  and  in  holes  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  deep.  If  left  to  themfelves  they  would  rife  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  ; but  they  are  flinted  to  five  for 
the  fake  of  gathering  their  fruit  with  greater  eafe.  Thus 
dwarft  they  extend  their  branches,  fo  that  they  cover  the 
whole  fpot  round  about  them. 

The  coffee  tree  bloffoms  in  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  or  the  feafon  for  rain,  and  bears  in  O&ober  or 
November.  It  begins  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year,  but 
is  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the  fame  in- 
firmities, that  moft  other  trees  are  fubjedt  to,  it  is  like- 
wife  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  either  by  a worm, 
that  pierces  its  root,  or  by  the  darting  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the  human  fpecies.  The 
length  of  its  life  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  foil  it 
is  planted  in.  The  hills  where  it  is  chiedy  found  have 

agra. 
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a gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  one  of  thefe  it  lan-  B O^O  K 
guifhes  for  fome  time  and  then  dies  ; in  the  other,  its 
roots,  which  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  between  the  ftones, 
obtain  nourifhment,  invigorate  the  trunk,  and  keep  the 
tree  alive  and  fruitful  for  thirty  years. 

This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the  coffee  tree. 

The  proprietor  at  the  end  of  this  term  not  only  finds 
himfelf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land  fo  reduced,  that 
it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture.  One  may  fairly 
fay,  he  has  funk  his  capital  for  an  income  of  a very  Ihort 
continuance.  If  his  fituation  happens  to  be  in  an 
illand,  entirely  inclofed  and  occupied,  his  lofs  is  not  to 
be  repaired.  But  upon  an  open  and  widely  extenfive 
continent,  he  may  make  himfelf  amends  for  a fpot  to- 
tally exhaufted  by  a tra<3  of  unappropriated  and  un- 
broken  virgin  land,  which  it  is  at  his  own  option  to 
clear.  This  advantage  has  contributed  amazingly  to 
multiply  the  coffee  plantations  in  that  part  of  Guiana 
that  belongs  to  the  Dutch. 

The  fingle  colony  of  Surinam  furnifhed  in  1 768  one 
hundred  thoufand  weight  of  cotton,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  cocoa,  fourteen  millions  of  coffee,  and  twenty- 
eight  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  raw  fugar. 

Seventy  (hips  were  freighted  with  thefe  commodities  to 
bring  them  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  peffible  for  us  to 
determine  with  the  fame  precifion  the  produce  of  th® 
other  colonies ; but  we  (hall  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
truth  in  fetting  it  at  one  fourth  part.  It  may  and  will 
increafe  confiderably.  Every  fpecies  of  cultivation,  they 
have  yet  undertaken,  will  be  extended  and  improved. 

They  will,  perhaps,  attempt  new  ones  ; at  leaft,  they 
will  refume  that  of  indigo,  which  a few  unfuccefsfui 
experiments  induced  them  to  abandon  without  fulficient 
Xealon.  r 
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BOOK  It  is  true,  that  the  coaft,  which  is  feventy-fix  leagues 


in  extent,  does  not  afford  a ftngle  fpot  for  plantation. 


The  land  throughout  is  low  and  always  under  water. 
But  the  great  rivers,  upon  which  they  have  begun  to 
fettle,  and  the  leaft  of  which  is  navigable  for  more  than 
thirty  leagues,  give  a ftrong  invitation  to  enterprifing 
men  to  come  and  enrich  themfelves  on  their  banks.  The 
country  that  lies  between  thefe,  is  fruitful  and  watered 
by  final ler  rivers,  which  are,  however,  large  enough  to 
carry  Hoops.  The  only  obftacle  to  great  fuccefs  is  the 
climate.  The  year  is  divided  between  continual  rains 
and  exceffive  heats.  Their  crops,  which  coft  them  vaft 
pains  to  raife,  are  not  to  be  preferved  without  the  utmoft 
difficulty  from  fwarms  of  difgufting  reptiles  : and  they 
themfelves  are  expofed  fucceffively  to  the  languors  of 
the  dropfy,  and  to  fevers  of  every  kind. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon,  which  has  induced 
the  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  refide  in 
Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  the  colony 
any  inhabitants,  but  the  fa&ors  of  thefe  wealthy  men, 
and  fuch  proprietors,  whole  fortunes  are  too  moderate 
to  admit  of  their  intruding  the  care  of  their  plantations 
to  other  hands.  For  this  reafon  their  confumption  can- 
not be  large;  accordingly  the  veffels,  which  are  fent 
from  the  metropolis  to  bring  home  their  produce,  carry 
out  nothing  but  abfolute  neceffiaries,  at  leaft,  if  there  are 
ever  any  articles  of  luxury,  it  is  but  feldom.  Even  this 
fcanty  fupply  the  Dutch  traders  are  forced  to  ffiare  with 
the  Englifh  of  North-America. 

Those  foreigners  were  at  Hrft  admitted  only  becaufe 
the  colony  was  under  a neceffity  of  purchafing  horfes  of 
them.  The  difficulty  of  breeding,  and,  perhaps,  other 
caufes,  have  eftablilhed  this  permiffion.  The  bringing 
horfes  is  fo  indifpenfible  a paflport  for  the  men,  that  a 
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fhip  which  does  not  carry  a number  proportioned  to  its  B <^0  K 
fize  is  not  admitted  into  their  harbours.  But  if  the . . 

horfes  happen  to  die  in  the  paflage,  it  is  fuffrcient  that 
their  heads  are  produced,  which  entitles  the  owners  to 
expofe  to  file  other  faleable  commodities,  with  which 
they  may  have  flocked  themfelves  in  lieu  of  their  horfes. 

There  is  a law  forbidding  payments  to  be  made  otherwife 
than  by  barter  of  mclaffes  and  rum  ; but  this  law  is  little 
attended  to.  The  Englifh,  who  have  uturped  the  right 
of  exporting  thither  whatever  they  pleafe,  take  care  to 
export  the  moft  valuable  commodities  of  the  colony,  and 
even  exa£t  payments  in  money  or  bills  of  exchange  on 
Europe.  Such  is  the  law  of  force,  which  republics  ap- 
ply not  only  to  other  nations,  but  to  each  other.  The 
Englifh  treat  the  Dutch  pretty  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Athenians  did  the  people  of  Melos.  It  has 
ever  been  the  cafe-,  faid  they  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ifland,  that  the  weakefl  fubmits  to  the  JirongeJl : this 
law  is  not  of  our  making  ; it  is  as  old  as  the  world , and 
will  fubjijl  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  This  argu- 
ment, which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
injuftice,  brought  Athens  in  its  turn  under  the  dominion 
of  Sparta,  and  at  length  deftroyed  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Various  are  the  opinions  with  refpecl  to  the  dangers  Dangers, 

T n it  1 to  which 

which  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  expofed  to.  it  lhali  bethe  Dutch 

our  bufinefs  to  obtain  fome  fixed  idea  on  this  important  colonies 
“ b ^ 3T6  expoi- 

point.  In  the  firft  in  dance,  an  invahon  by  any  of  the  ed. 
European  powers,  would  be  eafily  effe&ed.  Their  largefh 
fhips  could  enter  the  river  Poumaran,  the  mouth  of 
which  has  feven  or  eight  fathom  depth  of  water,  which 
goes  continually  increafing  to  forty  fathom,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  four  or  five  leagues.  The  little  fort  of  New 
Zeland,  which  prote&s  the  banks,  could  not  ftand  their 
Vol,  III.  S ar- 
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artillery  for  two  hours.  The  entrance  of  the  Demerary, 
which  has  from  eigteen  to  twenty  and  twenty-four  fa- 
thom of  water,  and  has  not  lefs  than  fifteen  or  fixteen 
through  the  fpace  of  four  leagues,  and  is  totally  defence- 
lefs,  would  be  ftill  more  eafy.  The  outlet  of  the 
Eflequebe,  which  is  three  leagues  in  breadth,  is  filled 
with  final  lifiands  and  {hallows  ; but  here,  as  well  as  all 
along  the  courfe  of  the  river,  are  found  channels  deep 
enough  to  bring  the  largeft  {hips  up  to  an  ifland  ten 
leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  and  defended  only  by  a mi- 
ferable  redoubt.  And  though  the  river  Berbice,  which 
is  one  league  broad,  can  fcarcely  admit  the  fmalleft  vef- 
fels,  they  would  carry  fufficient  force  to  reduce  fort 
Nafiau,  and  the  fcattered  fettlements  on  both  its  banks. 
All  the  weftern  part  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  fcarcely  in  a 
condition  to  refill:  the  attack  of  an  enterprifing  cruizer : 
but  would  infallibly  be  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  fight 
of  the  mod  contemptible  fquadron. 

The  eaftern  part,  which,  by  its  wealth,  is  expofed 
to  greater  danger,  is  better  defended.  The  entrance  of 
the  Surinam  river  is  not  very  practicable,  on  account  of 
its  fand-banks.  Ships,  however,  that  do  not  draw  more 
than  twenty  feet  water,  can  come  in  at  flood.  At  two 
leagues  from  its  outlet,  the  Commenwine  joins  the  Su- 
rinam. This  point  of  union  the  Dutch  have  principally 
fortified.  They  have  ere&ed  a battery  on  the  Surinam, 
another  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Commenwine,  and  on 
the  left  bank  a citadel  called  Amfferdam.  Thefe  works 
tonn  a triangle,  and  their  fires,  which  crofs  each  other, 
are  contrived  to  have  the  double  effedt  of  preventing 
{hips  from  proceeding  further  up  one  river,  and  from  en- 
tering into  the  other.  The  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  a finall  morafs,  and  is  inacceflible  except  by  a 
narrow  caufeway  entirely  commanded  by  the  artillery. 

It 
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It  requires  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  to& 
garrifon  it  completely.  It  is  flanked  with  four  baftions, 
and  furrounded  with  a mud  rampart,  a wide  ditch  full 
of  water,  and  a good  covered  way  : for  the  reft,  it  is  unpro- 
vided with  powder  magazines,  has  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind 
of  cafemate.  Three  leagues  higher  up  on  the  Surinam  is 
a clofe  battery  intended  to  cover  the  harbour  and  town 
of  Parambiro.  It  is  called  fort  Zeland.  A battery  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  they  call  Sommeswelt  fort,  covers 
the  Commenwine  at  nearly  the  fame  diftance.  The 
forces  of  the  colony  confift  of  its  militia  and  twelve  hun- 
dred regulars,  one  half  of  whofe  pay  is  fupplied  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  by  the  company. 

This  number  of  men  would  be  more  than  fuflxcient 
if  they  had  nothing  to  guard  againft  but  the  efforts  of 
the  natives.  The  few  favages,  who  endeavoured  to  keep 
pofleffion  of  places,  that  fuited  the  Dutch,  have  been 
exterminated.  The  reft  kept  retreating  further  into  the 
inland  parts,  in  proportion  as  they  found  the  Europeans 
encroaching  upon  them  $ and  live  quietly  in  thofe  woods, 
which,  by  ferving  them  as  an  afylum,  are  become  as  dear 
to  them  as  the  country  from  which  they  have  been 
driven. 

But  the  colony  has  not  the  fame  degree  of  fecurity 
with  rfefpedt  to  the  negroes.  When  thefe  miferable  crea- 
tures, who  are  brought  from  Africa,  are  expofed  to  fale, 
they  are  placed  one  after  another  upon  a table,  and  exa- 
mined with  the  moft  minute  attention  of  a furgeon  em- 
ployed by  the  government.  According  to  his  report, 
the  prices  of  them  are  fettled,  and  the  money  is  ufually 
paid  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  purchafer,  how- 
ever, has  four  and  twenty  hours  allowed  him  to  judge 
from  his  own  obfervation,  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  bar- 
gain. If  within  that  time  he  is  diflatisfied  with  the  choice 
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BOOKhe  has  made,  he  has  a right  to  return  what  he  has  taken* 
XIL  without  any  ceremony  or  indemnification  ; provided  he  has 
not  fet  his  feal  upon  them.  This  feal  is  a filvcr  plate  on 
which  are  engraved  the  initials  of  his  chriftian  and  furname : 
after  heating  it,  they  apply  it  to  the  arm  or  bread  of  the 
(lave,  and  the  marks  thus  burned  in  can  never  be  effaced. 
The  ufe  of  this  barbarous  practice  is  to  enable  them  to 
diftinguifh  thofe  whofe  features  are  not  fufficiently  cha- 
radlerifed  for  European  eyes. 

Nothing  is  more  uncommon  in  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ments  than  to  fee  a Have  made  free.  He  cannot  obtain 
his  liberty  but  by  becoming  a chriftian ; and  before  they 
are  authorifed  to  adminifter  baptifm  to  him,  they  muff 
purchafe  letters  of  freedom,  which  coll  four  hundred 
livres.(<?)  Security  mull  alfo  be  given  for  his  mainte- 
nance during  life,  left  he  Ihould  become  a burthen  to  the 
company,  or  Ihould  be  induced  to  increafe  the  number  of  the 
enemies  of  the  colony,  which  is  already  too  great.  When 
we  add  to  all  thefe  expences  the  lofs  of  the  original  pur- 
chafe money,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  conclude,  that 
the  franchifement  of  a Have  cannot  be  common  among  a 
people  with  whom  avarice  is  the  ruling,  if  not  the  only, 
pafiion. 

The  planters  here  are  fo  far  from  giving  way  to  thefe 
a£ts  of  humanity,  that  they  have  carried  oppreflion  to 
infinitely  greater  lengths,  than  it  has  been  extended  to 
in  the  illands.  The  opportunities  of  defertion  on  a con- 
tinent of  immenfe  extent  is,  probably,  the  caufe  of  this 
extraordinary  barbarity  towards  the  blacks.  Upon  the 
flighted  fufpicion  a Have  is  put  to  death  by  his  mailer  in 
the  prefence  of  all  his  companions  ; but  this  is  done  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  white  people,  who  might  give 
evidence  againftthem  for  fo  flagrant  a breach  of  the  rights 

of 
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of  focietv.  The  blacks  not  being  admitted  to  give  tefti-  B OO  K 

mony,  are  of  no  fort  of  confequence.  The  metropolis, ^ 

wink  at  this  cruelty,  and  by  its  (hameful  connivance, 
rifques  the  lofs  of  an  ufeful  fettlement.  They  have  fre- 
quently had  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of 
a revolution  ; but  the  danger  was  never  fo  great  nor  fo 
imminent  as  in  1763. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1763,  an  infurredion 
broke  out,  which  by  its  example  and  confequences  might 
have  produced  the  moft  fatal  effeas  throughout  the  Ame- 
rican fettlements.  Seventy-three  blacks  aflembled  in  one 
houfe  at  Berbice,  fuddenly  murdered  their  matter,  and 
fet  about  the  cry  of  liberty.  At  this  found,  courage  and 
hope  revived  and  animated  the  whole  body  of  flaves. 

They  joined  to  the  number  of  nine  thoufand,  and  in  the 
brft  tranfports  of  their  rage  fell  upon  all  -the  white  peo- 
ple in  their  way  ; thefe,  with  the  chief  of  the  colony, 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  a brigantine  at  the 
lower  port  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  time  five  hundred 
men  arrived  from  Surinam  to  their  affiftance.  ^ They 
made  an  attempt  to  land,  and  intrenched  themfelves  in 
an  advantageous  poft,  till  the  arrival  of  fome  troops  from 
Europe. 

Happily  for  the  republic,  the  Englifh  at  Barbadoes, 
who  are  in  pofleffion  of  moft  of  the  plantations  formed 
on  the  Poumaran,  Demerary,  and  F.fiequebe,  fent  in 
time  a fufficient  force  to  keep  the  flaves  on  thefe  three 
rivers  in  order  ; and  by  a ftill  more  fortunate  occurrence, 
the  people  at  Surinam  at  this  very  time  concluded  a treaty 
they  had  on  foot  with  the  negroes,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  woods.  Ignorant,  as  they  prooa- 
bly  were,  of  a commotion,  which  might  have  been  fo 
favourable  to  them,  they  confented  not  to  receive  among  . 
them  any  fugitives  of  their  own  nation.  This  ftipula- 
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BOOKti°n  deprived  the  rebels  of  their  principal  refource  j and 
V v‘  i by  fuch  a combination  of  unexpected  events,  they  were 
reduced  again  to  a Rate  of  fervitude.  The  greateft  part 
of  them  being  without  arms,  they  eagerly  embraced  the 
offer  of  a capitulation  with  their  matters.  They  have, 
however,  given  proofs  of  that  inextinguifhable  principle 
prevailing  in  their  fouls,  which  never  fails  to  refill  op- 
preflion.  The  tranquility  of  Dutch  Guiana,  like  that 
of  all  other  countries,  where  rebellions  have  once  broke 
out,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  feeds  of  treafon 
are  ripening  in  fecret  within  the  forefts  of  Auka  and  Sa- 


In  thefe  deferts,  which  are  peopled  with  all  the  Haves 
who  have  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  covetous  Hollander, 
a fpecies  of  republic  has  grown  up,  compofed  of  fifteen 
or  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  divided  into  feveral  vil- 
lages, each  of  which  choofes  a chief  for  itfelf.  Thefe 
wandering  clans  fall  unexpectedly  fometimes  upon  one 
fide  of  the  colony,  fometimes  upon  another,  in  order  to 
carry  off  fupplies  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  to  lay 
watte  the  wealth  of  their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  troops  are  kept  continually  upon  the  watch  to 
check  or  to  furprize  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  By  means  of 
private  information,  they  contrive  to  efcape  every  fnare, 
and  direct  their  march  to  thofe  parts  which  happen  to  be 
left  defencelefs.  Conventions  and  treaties  are  no  fecurity 
againft  their  attacks. 

It  depends,  however,  upon  the  wifdom  and  modera- 
tion of  thefe  very  republicans,  who  have  rendered  the  load 
of  fervitude  fo  oppreflive  to  the  negroes,  to  prevent  a ge- 
neral revolution,  of  which  they  would  be  the  firtt  victims, 
andto  en-  have  alreacty  been  guilty  of  great  overfights.  They 

courage  the  have  not  given  to  their  American  fettlements,  that  at- 
them.  C of  tatfioji  they  deferved,  although  they  have  met  with  ftrokes 
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fofevere,  and  fo  clofely  following  upon  each  other,  aSBO^ 

ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes.  If  they  had  not  been  * 

blinded  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fuccefs,  they  would  have 
difcovered  the  beginning  of  their  ruin  in  the  lofs  of  Bra- 
zil. Stript  of  that  vaft  acquifition,  which  in  their  hands 
might  have  become  the  firft  colony  of  the  univerfe,  and 
might  have  atoned  for  the  weaknefs  or  infufficiency  of 
their  territory  in  Europe,  they  faw  themfelves  reduced  to 
the  condition  they  were  in  before  they  had  made  this  con- 
queft,  of  being  faftors  for  other  nations  ; and  thus  was 
created,  in  their  mafs  of  real  wealth,  a void  which  hath 
never  fince  been  filled  up. 

The  confequences  of  the  a & of  navigation,  pafied  in 
England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the  Dutch.  Erom  this 
time,  that  ifland  ceafing  to  be  a tributary  to  the  trade  of 
the  republic,  became  her  rival,  and  in  a fhort  time  ac- 
quired a decifive  fuperiority  over  her  in  Africa,  Afia,  and 
America. 

Had  other  nations  adopted  the  policy  of  Britain,  Hol- 
land muft  have  funk  under  the  ftroke.  Happily  for  her, 
their  kings  knew  not,  or  cared  not,  for  the  proiperity  of 
their  people.  Every  government,  however,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  become  more  enlightened,  has  affirmed  to 
jtfeif  its  own  branches  of  commerce.  Each  ftep  that  has 
been  taken  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  an  additional  check 
upon  the  Dutch  ; and  we  may  prefume  from  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  that  fooner  or  later  every  people  will 
eftablifh  a navigation  for  themfelves,  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  their  country,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  To 
this  period  the  courfe  of  events  in  all  nations  feems  to 
tend,  and  whenfoever  it  {hall  arrive,  the  Dutch,  who 
are  indebted  for  their  fuccefs  as  much  to  the  indolence 
and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as  to  their  own 
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B 0^0  K ceconomy  and  experience,  will  find  themfelves  reduced 
> , to  their  original  Rate  of  poverty. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  prudence 
to  prevent  this  revolution  ; but  there  was  no  neceffity  to 
anticipate  it,  as  the  republic  has  done,  by  choofing  to 
interfere  as  a principal,  in  the  troubles  which  fo  frequently 
have  agitated  Europe.  The  interefied  policy  of  our 
times  would  have  afforded  a fufficient  excufe  for  the  wars 
fhe  has  commenced  or  fuflained  for  the  fake  of  her  trade. 
But  upon  what  principle  can  fhe  juftify  thole  in  which 
her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill-founded  apprehenfions, 
have  engaged  her  ? She  has  been  obliged  to  fupport  her- 
felf  by  immenfe  loans  : if  we  firm  up  together  all  the 
debts  feparately  contrasted  by  the  ftates -general,  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  towns,  which  are  all  equally  public  debts, 
we  fhall  find  they  amount  to  two  thoufand  millions  (p)  x 
the  intereft  of  which,  though  reduced  to  two  and  a half 
per  cent,  has  amazingly  increafed  the  load  of  taxes. 

I fhall  leave  it  to  others  to  examine  whether  thefe  taxes 
have  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and  collected  with  due 
ceconomy.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  remark,  that  they  have 
had  the  effeCt  of  increafing  fo  coniiderably  the  prices  of 
neceflaries,  and  conlequently  that  of  labour,  that  the  in- 
ti uflrious  part  of  the  nation  have  fuffered  feverely  from 
them.  The  manufactures  of  wool,  filk,  gold,  filver,  and 
a variety  of  others,  have  funk  after  having  ftruggled  for 
a long  time  under  the  growing  weight  of  taxes  and  fear- 
city.  When  the  fpring  equinox  brings  on  at  the  fame 
time  high  tides  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  a country 
is  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Nq 
fooner  does  the  increafe  of  taxes  raife  the  price  of  provi-p 
fions,  than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  his  daily 
eonfumption,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  his  wages, 
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.forfakes  the  manufaaure  and  workfhop.  Holland  has  B O^O  K 

jiot  preferved  any  of  its  internal  refources  of  trade,  but , — j 

fuch  as  were  not  expofed  to  any  foreign  competition. 

The  hufbandry  of  the  republic,  if  we  may  be  allovved 
to  call  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay,  the  herring 
fifhery,  has  fcarcely  fuffered  lefs.  This  fifhery,  which  for 
a long  time  was  entitled  the  gold  mine  of  the  ftate,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  derived  their  fub- 
fiftence,  and  even  grew  rich  by  it,  is  not  only  reduced  to 
one-half,  but  the  profits  of  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
whale  fifhery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  cafh,  that  thofe  who  fupport  thefe 
two  fifheries,  embark  in  the  undertaking.  The  Jjartner- 
fhips  confift  of  merchants,  who  furnifh  the  bottoms,  the 
rigging,  the  utenfils,  and  the  ftores.  Their  profit  con- 
fifts  almoft  entirely  in  the  vent  of  thefe  fever al  merchan- 
difes:  they  are  paid  for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
fifhery,  which  feldom  yields  more  than  is  fufficient  to  de- 
fray its  expences.  The  impoffibility  there  is  in  Holland 
of  employing  their  numerous  capitals  to  better  advantage, 
has  been  the  only  caufe  of  preferving  the  remains  of  this 
ancient  fource  of  the  public  profperity. 

The  exceffive  taxes,  which  have  ruined  the  manu- 
fadures  of  the  republic,  and  reduced  the  profits  of  their 
fifheries  fo  low,  has  greatly  confined  their  navigation. 

The  Dutch  have  the  materials  for  building  at  the  firft 
hand.  They  feldom  crofs  the  fea  without  a cargo.  They 
live  with  the  ftri&eft  fobriety.  The  liglitnefs  of  their 
fhips  in  working,  is  a great  favingin  the  numbers  of  their 
crews  ; and  thefe  crews  are  eafily  formed,  and  always  kept 
in  the  greateft  perfection,  and  at  a fmall  expence,  from  the 
multitude  of  failors  fwarming  in  a country  which  confifts 
of  nothing  elfe  but  fea  and  fhore.  Notwithftanding  all 
thefe  advantages,  which  are  further  increafed  by  the  low 

rate 
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K rate  of  money,  they  have  been  forced  to  Ihare  the  carry- 
j ing  trade  of  Europe  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Hamburghers,  with  whom  the  neceflary  re- 
quifites  for  navigation  are  not  encumbered  with  the  fame 
impofitions. 

With  the  freights  have  diminifhed  the  commiflions 
which  ufed  to  be  fent  to  the  United  Provinces.  When' 
Holland  was  become  a great  ftaple,  merchandife  was 
fent  thither  from  all  parts,  as  to  the  market,  where  the  fale 
of  them  was  moft  ready,  fure,  and  advantageous.  Foreign 
merchants  were  the  more  ready  oftentimes  to  fend  them 
thither,  as  they  obtained  at  an  eafy  rate  credit  to  the 
amount  of  two- thirds,  or  even  three- fourths,  of  the  va- 
lue of  their  goods.  This  management  infured  to  the 
Dutch  the  double  advantage,  of  employing  their  capitals 
without  rifque,  and  gaining  commifiion  befides.  The 
gains  of  commerce  were  at  that  time  fo  confiderable, 
that  they  cpuld  eafily  bear  thefe  charges  : they  are  now 
fo  greatly  leftened,  fince  experience  has  multiplied  the 
number  of  adventurers,  that  the  feller  is  obliged  to  con- 
duct his  commodity  himfelf  to  the  confumer,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  agent.  But  if  upon  certain  oeca- 
fions  an  agent  rauft  be  employed,,  they  will  prefer,  caierh 
paribus ; Hamburgh,  where  commodities  pay  a duty  only 
of  one  per  cent,  for  import  and  export,  to  Holland^ 
where  they  pay  five. 

The  republic  hath  loft  likewife  the  trade  of  rnfurance* 
which  fhe  had  in  a manner  monopolized  formerly.  It 
was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ufed  to 
infure  their  freights,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  infurers* 
who  by  dividing  and  multiplying  their  rifques,  feldom 
failed  of  enriching  themfelves.  In  proportion  as  the 
fpirit  of  inquiry  introduced  itfelf  into  all  our  ideas,  whe- 
ther of  philofophy  or  ceconomy,  the  utility  of  thefe  fpecu- 

lations 
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lations  became  univerfally  known.  The  pradice  became  B OO  K 

familiar  and  general  ; and  what  other  nations  gained  by  » 

it,  was  of  courfe  loft  to  Holland. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
branches  of  commerce  the  republic  was  in  pofieffion  of, 
have  been  very  greatly  diminifhed.  Perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  have  been  annihilated,  if  the  extent 
of  her  credit,  and  her  extraordinary  ceconomy,  had  not 
enabled  her  to  be  fatisfied  with  a profit  of  no  more  than 
three  per  cent,  which  we  look  upon  to  be  the  value  of 
the  produd  upon  all  her  trade.  The  deficiency  has  been 
made  up  to  them  by  vefting  their  money  in  the  Englifh, 

French,  Auftrian,  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  even  Ruffian  funds, 
the  amount  of  which  upon  the  whole,  is  about  fixteen 
hundred  millions  of  livres  (q). 

Formerly  the  ftate  made  this  branch  of  commerce 
unlawful,  which  is  now  become  the  moft  confiderable  of 
any.  Had  the  law  been  obferved,  the  fums  they  have 
lent  to  foreigners  would  have  lain  unemployed  at  home  ; 
their  capitals  for  the  ufe  of  trade  being  already  fo  large, 
that  the  leaft  addition  to  them,  fo  far  from  giving  an  ad- 
vantage, would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the 
amount  too  great  for  ufe.  The  fuperfluity  of  money 
would  immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces  to 
that  period,  in  which  excefs  of  wealth  begets  poverty. 

Millions  of  opulent  perfons,  in  the  midft  of  their  plea- 
fures,  would  not  have  had  wherewithal  to  fupport  them- 
felves. 

The  contrary  practice  has  been  the  principal  refource 
of  the  republic.  The  money  fhe  has  lent  to  neighbour- 
ing nations,  has  procured  her  an  annual  balance  in  her 
favour,  by  the  revenue  accruing  from  it.  The  credit  is 
always  the  fame,  and  produces  always  the  fame  intereft. 

We 


(q)  About  70  millions  fterling. 
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W e Ihall  not  prefumc  to  determine  how  long  the  Dutch 
will  continue  to  enjoy  fo  comfortable  a fituation.  Ex- 
perience authorifes  us  only  to  declare,  that  all  govern- 
ments, which  have  unfortunately  for  the  people  adopted 
the  deteftable  fyflem  of  borrowing,  will  fooner  or  later 
be  forced  to  give  it  up  ; and  the  abufe  they  have  made  of 
it  will  moft  probably  oblige  them  to  defraud  their  cre- 
ditors. Whenever  the  republic  Ihall  be  reduced  to  this 
Rate,  her  great  refource  will  be  in  agriculture. 

This,  though  it  is  capable  of  improvement  in  the 
country  of  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  Zutphen,  and  Gueldres, 
can  never  become  very  conflderable.  The  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  Provinces  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  will 
almoft  juftify  the  opinion  of  a fultan,  who,  feeing  with 
what  obRinacy  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  with 
each  other  the  polTeflion  of  it,  declared,  if  it  belonged 
to  him,  he  would  order  his  pioneers  to  throw  it  into  the 
lea.  The  foil  is  good  for  nothing  but  filh,  which,  be- 
fore the  Dutch,  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  it.  It  has 
been  faid  with  as  much  truth  as  energy,  that  the  four 
elements  were  but  in  embryo  there.  The  produce  of  the 
lands  will  never  be  fufficient  to  maintain  one  fourth  part 
of  the  two  millions,  that  inhabit  it  at  this  time.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  by  her  European  poffeffions,  that  the  republic 
can  expedl  to  be  preferved.  She  may  depend  with  more 
reafon  upon  thofe  in  America. 

The  countries  fhe  holds  in  that  part  of  the  world  are 
all  of  them  under  the  influence  of  monopolies.  Her 
iflands  as  well  as  her  factories  in  America,  depend  upon 
the  Weft-India  company,  the  credit  of  which,  flnce  the 
lofs  of  Brazil,  has  funk  fo  prodigioufly,  that  their  Rock 
fells  at  near  fxty  per  cent,  under  par. 

Surinam,  which  was  taken  by  fome  private  Ihips 
fitted  out  in  Zeland,  was  ceded  by  the  Rates  of  that  pro- 
vince , 
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Vince  to  the  fame  company,  who  having  ftill  their  imagi-  B OOK 

nation  filled  with  the  idea  of  their  ancient  grandeur,  un-  ^ 

dertook  without  hefitation,  the  management  of  that  ter- 
ritory. Upon  ferious  reflection  they  found  that  the  ex- 
pence which  was  neceffary  to  put  it  in  a ftate  to  yield  them 
any  advantage,  was  far  too  great  for  their  exhaufted  fi- 
nances. They  gave  up  a third  of  their  property  to  the 
city  of  Amfterdam,  and  another  third  to  an  opulent  indivi- 
dual of  the  name  of  Daarffens.  The  two  other  colonies 
on  the  continent  are  likewife  under  the  controul  of 
trading  companies,  to  which  they  owe  their  foundation. 

Not  one  of  thefe  focieties  is  in  poffeflion  of  a 
fingle  fhip,  nor  carries  on  any  fort  of  trade.  The  navi- 
gation to  the  American  fettlements  is  equally  open  to 
every  member  of  the  community,  under  this  whimfical 
and  oppreffive  condition,  however,  that  every  fhip  bound 
for  Surinam  and  Berbice,  fhall  fail  from  Amfterdam  ; 
and  thofe  for  Effequebd  from  Zeland,  and  that  they  {hall 
return  to  the  fame  ports  from  which  they  failed.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  companies  is  confined  to  the  government 
and  the  defence  of  the  territories  fubmitted  to  their  juris- 
diction ; and  to  enable  them  to  fupport  thefe  expences, 
the  republic  authorifes  them  to  impofe  taxes  of  different 
kinds. 

All  commodities  imported  into  the  colonies,  or  ex- 
ported from  them,  pay  large  duties.  .Slaves-,,  on  them 
arrival,  are  fubjeft  to  much  larger.  There  is  a poll-tax 
upon  blacks  and  whites  from  the  age  of  three  years. 

None  but  foreigners  are  exempted  from  this  fhameful 
tribute;  and  this  exemption  is  not  taken  off  but  by  a 
refidence  of  more  than  ten  years.  When  an  eftate  is 
transferred,  both  the  feller  and  the  purchafer  are  fubjed 
to  a confiderable  fine.  Every  manufacturer,  be  his  m- 
duftry  ever  fo  great,  is  obliged  to  give  in  an  account  of 
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BXH°  K Sains  uPon  oath,  and  the  impoR  is  regulated  agreeable 
W-J  , ,,.  rto  the  amount  of  his  profits.  After  the  public  expences 
are  defrayed,  the  remainder  of  the  revenue,  which  the 
weaknefs  or  corruption  of  the  fovereign  power  has  fuffered 
to  become  too  exorbitant,  is  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  different  companies. 

Every  wife  government  has  difcovered  the  ill  effe& 
of  leaving  their  American  pofleflions  in  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular focieties,  whofe  private  interefls  do  not  always 
coincide  with  that  of  the  public.  They  have  confidefed 
their  fubje&s  in  the  new  world  as  having  an  equal  right 
with  thofe  of  the  old  to  be  governed  not  by  partial  but 
by  general  laws.  They  have  been  of  opinion,  that  their 
colonies  would  make  a more  rapid  progrefs  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Rate,  than  under  that  of  a 
middle-agent.  The  event  has  demonftrated  more  or  lefs 
in  all  cafes  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  reflections.  Holland  is 
the  only  power  which  has  not  adopted  fo  Ample  and  ra- 
tional a plan  ; though  every  circumftance  concurred  to 
make  it  more  neceflary  to  her  than  to  other  Rates. 

Her  fettlements  are  without  any  defence  againR  ene- 
mies, which  either  ambition  or  revenge  may  raife  up 
againR  her  j and  are  in  continual  danger  of  infurreCtions 
from  the  cruelty  with  which  the  flaves  are  treated.  Their 
productions,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  carried  home  to 
the  metropolis,  are  every  day  fmuggled  into  foreign  co- 
lonies in  North-America.  The  difinclination,  which  a 
people  merely  commercial  naturally  have  to  the  improve  - 
mentof  land  is  Rrengthened  in  the  colonies  by  the  abufes 
infeparable  from  the  form  of  government  eRabliflied  there. 
The  means  of  creating  a new  order  of  things  in  them 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  authority,  protection,  or 
activity  of  a private  fociety.  Revolutions  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude 
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ilitude  cannot  be  brought  about  but  by  the  immediate  fu-  BOOK 
perintendance  of  the  ftate.  t * -■> 

If  the  republic  adopts  the  refolution,  which  her  deareft 
interefts  require,  fhe  will  ceafe  to  depend  folely  for  her 
exiftence  upon  a precarious  induftry,  fome  branches  of 
which  (he  is  every  day  lofing,  and  which,  fooner  or  later, 

Ihe  will  lofe  entirely.  Her  colonies,  which  comprehend 
every  advantage,  that  a mercantile  and  landed  nation  can 
defire,  will  furnifh  productions,  the  whole  profits  and 
property  of  which  will  center  in  her.  By  her  territorial 
acquifitions  fhe  will  be  enabled  in  every  market  to  rival 
thofe  nations,  whofe  commodities  fhe  formerly  ferved 
only  to  convey.  In  a word,  Holland  will  ceafe  to  be  a 
warehoufe,  and  become  a nation.  She  will  find  in  Ame- 
rica that  confidence,  which  Europe  has  denied  her.  It 
remains  to  fee,  if  Denmark,  the  only  northern  power, 
that  has  extended  its  trade  and  fovereignty  into  the  new 
world  has  any  reafonable  foundation  to  conceive  hopes 
of  agrandizing  itfelf  by  them. 

Denmark  and  Norway,  which  are  at  prefent  united  Danilh  fo- 
under the  fame  government,  formed  in  the  eighth  centu-’g^^j^ 
ry  two  different  ftates.  While  the  former  fignalized  it- mas,  St 
felf  by  the  conqueft  of  England,  and  other  bold  enter- 
prifes,  the  latter  peopled  the  Orcades,  Fero  and  Iceland. 

Urged  by  that  reftlefs  fpirit,  which  had  always  actuated 
their  apcefcors,  the  Scandinavians,  this  a&ive  nation  fo 
early  as  the  ninth  century  formed  an  eftablifhment  in 
Greenland,  which  country  there  is  good  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe,  is  attached  to  the  American  continent.  It  is  even 
thought,  notwithftanding  the  darknefs  which  prevails 
over  all  the  hiftorical  records  of  the  north,  that  there  are 
fufficient  traces  to  induce  a belief,  that  their  navigators 
in  the  eleventh  century  were  hardy  enough  to  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  coafts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  and 

that 
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K that  they  left  fome  finall  colonies  on  them.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  Norwegians  have  a right  to  difpute  with 
Columbus  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the  new  world} 
at  leaft,  if  thofe  may  be  faid  to  have  made  the  difcovery 
who  were  there  without  knowing  it. 

The  wars  which  Norway  had  to  fuftain,  till  the  time 
it  became  united  to  Denmark;  the  difficulties,  which 
the  government  oppofed  to  its  navigation ; the  Rate  of 
oblivion  and  inaction  into  which  this  enter  prifing  nation 
fell,  not  only  loft  it  its  colonies  in  Greenland,  but  alfo 
whatever  fettlements  or  connections  it  might  have  had  on 
the  coafts  of  America. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  a century  after  the  Genoefe 
navigator  had  begun  the  conqueft  of  that  part  of  the 
world  under  the  Spanifh  banner,  that  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who  were  then  become  one  nation,  call 
their  eyes  upon  that  hemifphere,  which  was  nearer  to  them 
than  to  any  of  thofe  nations,  who  had  already  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  different  parts  of  it.  They  chofe,  how- 
ever, to  make  their  way  into  it  by  the  fhorteft  courfe,  and 
therefore  in  i6ig  fent  captain  Munk  to  find  out  a paffage 
by  the  north-weft  into  the  pacific  ocean.  His  expedition 
was  attended  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  thofe  of  many  other 
navigators,  both  before  and  after  him. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a difappointment  in  their 
firft  attempt  would,  not  entirely  have  difgufted  the  Danes . 
and  that  they  would  have  continued  their  American  ex- 
peditions till  they  had  fucceeded  in  forming  fome  fettle- 
ments, that  might  have  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble. 
If  they  loft  fight  of  thofe  diftant  regions,  it  was,  be- 
caufe  they  were  forced  to  it  by  wars  in  Europe,  which 
their  imprudence  as  well  as  their  weak nefs  had  brought 
upon  them.  Succeffive  Ioffes  reduced  them  to  a defpe- 
rate  ftate,  from  which  they  would  never  have  recovered, 

had 
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had  not  the  affiftance  of  Holland  and  the  fteady  perfeve-  B 
ranee  of  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  procured  them  a 
peace  in  1660,  iefs  humiliating  and  lefs  deftruftive  than 
they  had  reafon  to  fear. 

The  government  feized  the  firft  moment  of  tranquil- 
lity to  probe  the  wounds  of  the  ftate.  Like  all  other 
Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided  between  an  elective 
chief,  the  nobility  or  fenate,  and  the  commons.  The 
king  enjoyed  no  other  pre-eminence  than  that  of  pre- 
fiding  in  the  fenate  and  commanding  the  army.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  Diets,  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  fenate : but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  to 
the  Diets  themfelves,  which  were  compofed  of  the  cler- 
gy, nobility,  and  commonalty. 

Though  this  conftitution  is  formed  upon  the  model 
of  liberty,  no  country  was  lefs  free  than  that  of  Den- 
mark. The  clergy  had  forfeited  their  influence  from  the 
time  of  the  reformation.  The  burgefies  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired wealth  fufficient  to  make  them  conflderable. 
Thefe  two  orders  were  overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  no- 
bilitv,  which  was  ftill  influenced  by  the  original  feudal 
fpirit,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force.  The  critical 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not  infpire  this 
body  of  men  with  that  juflice  or  moderation  which  the 
circumftances  of  the  time  required.  T hey  refufed  to 
contribute  their  proportion  to  the  public  expences,  and 
by  this  refufal  exafperated  the  members  of  the  Diet. 
Thefe,  in  the  excefs  of  their  refentment  invefted  the  king 
with  an  abfolute,  unlimited  power;  and  the  nobles,  who 
had  driven  them  to  this  aft  of  defperation,  found  them- 
felves obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

After  this  revolution,  the  mod  imprudent,  and  the 
mod  Angular  that  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  hiftory, 
the  Danes  fell  into  a lethargy.  To  thefe  great  convul- 
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BOOK  fions,  which  are  occafioned  by  the  clafhing  of  import 
i ^ v*  itant  rights,  fucceeded  the  del ufive  tranquillity  of  fervid 
tude.  A nation,  which  had  filled  the  fcene  for  feveral 
ages,  appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In 
1671,  it  juft  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trance,  into  which 
the  accefs  of  defpotifm  had  thrown  it,  as  to  look  abroad 
and  take  pofteflion  of  a little  American  ifland,  known  by 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas. 

This  ifland,  the  fartheft  of  the  Garibbees,  towards 
the  weft,  was  totally  uninhabited,  when  the  Danes  un- 
dertook to  form  a fettlement  upon  it.  They  were  at  firft 
oppofed  by  the  Englifh,  under  pretence  that  fome  emi- 
grants of  that  nation  had  formerly  begun  to  clear  it. 
The  Britifti  miniftry  ftopt  the  progrefs  of  this  interfe- 
rence ; and  the  colony  were  left  to  form  plantations  of 
fugar,  fuch  as  a fandy  foil  of  no  greater  extent  than  five 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a half  in  breadth  would 
admit  of. 

So  fmall  a cultivation  would  never  have  given  any  im- 
portance to  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  ; but  the  fea  has 
hollowed  out  from  its  coaft  an  excellent  harbour,  in 
which  fifty  {hips  may  ride  with  fecurity.  So  fignal  an 
advantage  attradled  both  the  Englifh  and  French  Bucca- 
neers, who  were  defirous  of  exempting  their  booty  from  the 
duties  they  were  fubjedt  to  pay  in  the  fettlements  belong- 
ing to  their  own  nations.  Whenever  they  had  taken 
their  prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes,  from  which  they 
could  not  make  the  windward  iflands,  they  put  into  that 
of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of  them.  It  was  alfo  the  afy- 
lum  of  all  merchant  fhips  which  frequented  it  as  a neutral 
port  in  time  of  war.  It  was  the  mart,  where  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  bartered  their  refpedlive  commodities, 
which  they  could  not  do  el fe where  with  fo  much  eafe 
and  fafety.  It  was  the  port  from  which  they  continually 

dif- 
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^ifpatched  veffels  richly  laden  to  carry  on  a clattdeftineB  OO  K 
trade  with  the  Spanilh  coafts,  in  return  for  which  they  v 
brought  back  confiderable  quantities  of  metal  and  mer- 
chandifes  of  great  value.  In  a word,  St.  Thomas  was 
a market  of  very  great  confequence. 

Denmark,  however,  reaped  no  advantage  from  this 
rapid  circulation.  The  perfons,  who  enriched  them- 
felves,  were  foreigners,  who  carried  their  wealth  to  other 
fituations.  The  metropolis  had  no  other  communication 
with  its  colony  than  by  a fmgle  fnip  fent  out  annually  to 
Africa  to  purchafe  flaves,  which  being  fold  in  America, 
the  (hip  returned  home  laden  with  the  productions  of  that 
-country.  In  1719,  their  traffic  increafed  by  the  clearing 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St. 

Thomas,  but  not  half  fo  large.  Thefe  flender  begin- 
ings  would  have  required  the  addition  of  Crab  ifland,  or 
Bourriquen,  where  they  had  attempted  to  form  a fettle- 
ment  two  years  before. 

This  ifland,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  in 
circumference,  has  a confiderable  number  of  hills  ; but 
they  are  neither  barren,  fteep,  nor  very  high.  1 he  foil 
of  the  plains  and  vallies,  which  run  between  them, 
feems  to  be  very  fruitful ; and  is  watered  by  a number 
of  fprings,  the  water  of  which  is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

Nature,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  has  denied  it  a har- 
bour, has  made  it  amends  by  a multitude  of  the  fineft 
bays,  that  can  be  conceived.  One  can  fcarce  ftir  a ftep 
without  finding  fome  remains  of  plantations,  rows  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  make  it  evident,  that  the 
Spaniards  of  Porto-Rico,  who  are  not  further  diftant 
than  five  or  fix  leagues,  had  formerly  fettled  there. 

The  Englifh,  obferving  that  fo  promifing  an  ifland 
was  without  inhabitants,  began  to  raife  fome  plantations 
there  towards,  the  end  of  the  laft  century  } but  they  had 

T % not 
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K not  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  They  were 

_j  furprized  by  the  Spaniards,  who  murdered  all  the  men, 
and  carried  off  the  women  and  Children  to  Porto-Rico. 
This  accident  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  making  fome 
attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.  But  the  fubjeds  of 
Great-Britain  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights,  fent  thi- 
ther fome  adventurers,  who  were  at  firft  plundered,  and 
foon  after  driven  off  by  the  Spaniards.  The  jealoufy  of 
thefe  American  tyrants  extends,  even  to  the  prohibiting  of 
fifhing  boats,  to  approach  any  fhore  where  they  have  a 
right  of  pofleffion,  though  they  do  not  exercife  it.  Too 
idle  to  profecute  cultivation,  too  fufpicious  to  admit  in- 
duftrious  neighbours,  they  condemn  the  Crab  ifland  to 
eternal  folitude  ; they  will  neither  inhabit  it  themfelves, 
nor  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  inhabit  it.  Such  an  exer- 
tion of  exclufive  fovereignty,  has  obliged  Denmark  to 
give  up  this  ifland  for  that  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  had  a better  title  to  become  an  objed  of 
national  ambition.  It  is  eighteen  leagues  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  164.3  it  was  inhabited 
by  Dutch  and  Englifh.  Their  rivalfhip  in  trade  foon 
made  them  enemies  to  each  other.  In  1646,  after  an 
©bftinate  and  bloody  engagement  the  Dutch  were  beat, 
and  obliged  to  quit  a fpot  upon  which  they  had  formed 
great  expedations.  The  conquerors  were  employed  in 
fecurin'g  the  confequences  of  their  vidory  ; when  in 
1650,  they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  in  their  turn  by 
twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  brought  over  thither  in  fire- 
Ihips.  The  triumph  of  thefe  lafted  but  a few  months.  The 
remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  left  for  the 
defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without  refinance  to  a 
hundred  and  fixty  French,  who  had  embarked  from  St. 
Chrifbphers  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  ifland. 

These 
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These  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  to  make  them-  B CHD  K, 

felves  acquainted  with  a country  fo  much  in  requeft.  In  , 

a foil,  in  other  refpe&s  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a moderate  fize,  which  gliding  gently  almoft  on 
a level  with  fea,  through  a flat  country,  furnifhed  only 
a bracki fh  water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which  they 
found  in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but  fee- 
ble amends  tor  this  defe&.  The  ponds  were  for  the  moft 
part  dry.  The  conftrudtion  of  refervairs  required  time. 

Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting  to  the  new  inhabi- 
tants. The  ifland  being  flat,  and  covered  with  old  trees, 
fcarcely  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds  to  carry  off 
the  poifonous  vapours,  with  which  its  moraffes  clogged 
the  atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  remedy  for  this  in- 
convenience; which  was  to  burn  the  woods.  The  French 
fet  fire  to  them  without  delay  ; and  getting  on  board  their 
ftiips,  became  fpedators  from  the  fea  for  feveral  months 
of  the  conflagration  they  had  raifed  in  the  ifland.  As 
foon  as  the  flames  were  extinguished,  they  went  on  fhore 
again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  fiourifhed  equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  colony,  that  in 
eleven  years  from  its  commencement,  there  were  upon 
it  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  white  perfons,  with  a 
proportionable  number  of  flaves.  It  was  rifing  by  hafty 
ftrides  to  a degree  of  profperity,  which  would  have 
-eclipfed  the  moft  flourifhing  fettlements  of  the  French 
nation,  when  fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
its  activity  as  made  its  motions  retrograde.  Its  decay 
was  as  fudden  as  its  rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-feven  men,  with  their  wives 
£.nd  children,  and-  fix  hundred  and  twenty-three  blacks 
T 3 remaining  ; 
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B}ai0  K remaining  > anc*  thefe  were  tranfported  from  hence  to  St. 
t y*  i Domingo. 

Writers,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  the  court  of 
V erfailles  is  always  governed  in  its  decifions  by  the  moft 
comprehenfive  views  of  profound  policy,  have  fuppofed, 
that  the  negleft  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  the  refult  of  a de- 
termination to  abandon  the  frrtall  iflands,  in  order  to  Unite 
all  the  ftrengtb,  induftry,  and  population  in  the  large 
ones  : but  this  is  a miftaken  notion.  The  refolution  did 
not  take  its  rife  from  the  court,  but  from  the  farmers  of 
the  revenues,  who  found,  that  the  contraband  trade  of 
Santa  Cruz  with  St.  Thomas,  was  detrimental  to  their 
interefts.  The  fpirit  of  finance  has  in  all  times  been  in- 
jurious to  commerce ; it  has  deftroyed  the  womb  in  which 
it  was  bred.  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants 
and  without  cultivation  till  1733,  when  it  was  fold  by 
France  to  Denmark  for  738,000  livres  (r). 

^f  Dei?  This  northern  power  feemed  likely  to  take  deep  root 
mark  to-  ^ America,  Unfortunately  Ihe  laid  her  plantations  un- 

iflandsitS  ^ ^ °f  excluflve  Privileges.  Induftrious  people 
of  all  lefts,  particularly  Moravians,  ftrove  in’  vain  to 
overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  reconcile  the  interefb  of  the  colonies  and  their  op- 
preflors,  but  without  fuccefs.  T.  he  two  parties  kept  up 
a continual  ftruggle  of  animofity,  not  of  induftry.  At 
length  the  government,  with  a moderation  not  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  its  constitution,  purchafed  in  1754.  the  pri- 
vileges and  effiefts  of  the  company.  The  price  was  fixed 
at  QjgoOyOCO  livres  (rj,  part  of  which  was  paid  down, 
and  the  remainder  in  bills  upon  the  treafury,  bearing  in* 
tereft.  From  this  time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was 
opened  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  Danifh  dominions. 

Th2 

( r > About  33,000/.  flerling.  (s)  About  433,000/.  flerling. 
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The  rapacioufnefs  of  the  treafury  unluckily  prevented  B 00  R 

the  advantage  which  this  arrangement  would^otherwife  , „ — 

have  produced.  Indeed  the  national  produftions  and 
merchandife,  in  fltort,  whatever  they  could  draw  front 
the  firft  hand,  and  put  on  board  Danilh  veffeis  were  to 
be  (hipped  from  the  metropolis  free  of  all  duties  ; but  or 
all  manufactures  that  did  not  fall  under  thefe  defcnpt.ons, 
they  demanded  a tax  of  four  per  cent.  All  imports  into 
the  colonies  paid  five  per  cent,  and  all  exports,  fix. 

American  produaions,  what  was  confirmed  m the  me- 
tropolis, had  two  and  a half  per  cent,  laid  upon  it,  and 
what  was  carried  to  foreign  markets  had  one. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  trade  to  the  iflands  reco- 
vered its  natural  independence,  at  the  expence  of  thefe 
burtbenfome  regions,  that  to  Africa,  which  is  the  balls 
of  it,  was  likewife  laid  open.  The  government  had 
above  a century  before  purchafed  of  the  king  of  Aquambou, 
the  two  forts  of  Fredericfburg  and  Chriftianlburg,  fituated 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  at  a fmall  diftance  from  each  other. 

The  company,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  had  the  foie  po  - 
feffion  of  them  ; and  exercifed  its  privileges  with  tnat  bar- 
barity, of  which  the  politeft  European  nations  have  let 
the  example  in  thefe  devoted  climates.  Only  one  of  its 
agents  had  the  refolution  to  renounce  thofe  cruelties, 
which  cuftom  had  given  a fanflion  to.  So  great  was  the 
reputation  of  his  humanity,  and  the  confidence  repo.ed 
in  his  probity,  that  the  blacks  would  come  from  the  . 1- 
(lance  of  a hundred  leagues  to  fee  him.  The  foverelgn 
of  a diftant  country  fent  his  daughter  to  him  with  pre- 
fents  of  gold  and  Haves,  that  Schilderop  (for  fo  this  Eu- 
ropean, thus  revered  through  all  the  coails  of  Nrgntia 
was  called)  might  give  him  a grandfon.  O virtue  ..(li  * 
doft  thou  exift  in  the  fouls  of  thefe  wretched  beings,  con- 
demned to  dwell  with  tygers,  or  groan  beneath  the  joke 
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K of  the,r  own  fPedes  ’■  They  yet  have  hearts  fufceptible 
of  the  foft  impreffions  of  humanity  and  beneficence  ! 
juft  and  virtuous  Dane  ! What  monarch  ever  received 
fo  pure,  fo  glorious  a homage,  as  thy  nation  has  feen 
thee  enjoy  ? And  where  ? Upon  a fea,  upon  a continent 
degraded  for  ever  by  an  infamous  traffic,  of  men  ex- 
changed for  arms,  and  children  fold  by  their  parents,  of 
crimes  and  misfortunes,  carried  on  through  two  cen- 
turies. We  cannot  fufficiently  lament  fuch  horrors,  and 
if  we  could,  our  lamentations  would  be  ufelefs. 

The  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing  negroes,  has, 
however,  been  abolifhed  in  Denmark  as  in  other  ftates. 
All  the  fubjecfts  of  this  commercial  nation  are  permitted 
to  buy  men  in  Africa.  They  pay  only  eighteen  livres  (/) 
a head  for  every  one  they  carry  into  America.  Thirty 
thoufand  flaves,  including  all  ages  and  each  fex,  are  em- 
ployed already  in  their  plantations,  on  which  a poll-tax 
is  laid  of  four  livres  ten  fols.fu)  The  produce  of  their 
labours  loads  forty  vefiels,  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  thiee  hundred  tons  burthen.  The  plantations,  which 
pay  to  the  treafury  an  annual  rent  of  nine  livres  (zv)  for 
every  thoufand  feet  fquare,  furniffi  to  the  mother  coun- 
try a little  coffee  and  ginger  ; fome  wood  for  inlaying; 
eight  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  which  are  chiefly  carried 
to  foreign  markets,  and  fourteen  millions  weight  of  raw 
fugar,  four-fifths  of  which  are  confumed  in  the  metro, 
polls,  and  the  reft  is  fold  in  the  Baltic,  or  introduced  into 
Germany  by  the  way  of  Altena.  Santa  Cruz,  though 
the  mcft  modern  of  all  the  Danifh  fettlements,  furniffies 
five-fevenths  of  this  produce. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fifty 
plantations  by  lines,  which  interfe#  each  other  at  right 

angles, 

(0  Between  fifteen  and  fatten  ihillino-s. 

( uj  About  four  fallings.  (w)  Abou't  eight  killings, 
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angles.  Each  plantation  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  B K 
acres,  of  forty  thoufand  fquare  feet  each  ; fo  that  it  may  — i 

occupy  a fpace  of  twelve  hundred  common  feet  in  length, 
by  eight  hundred  in  breadth.  Two-thirds  of  this  tra& 
are  fit  for  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  the  proprietor  may 
occupy  fourfcore  acres  at  a time,  each  of  which  will 
yield,  one  year  with  another,  fixteen  quintals  of  fugar 
without  reckoning  the  molafies.  The  remainder  may  be 
employed  in  other  cultivations  lefs  lucrative.  When  the 
ifland  comes  to  be  entirely  cleared,  fome  towns  may  be 
built  upon  it ; at  prefent  it  has  only  the  village  of  Chri- 
ftianftadt,  built  under  the  fort,  which  defends  the  princi- 
pal harbour. 

Denmark  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  riches  which  Reafons 
begin  to  flow  from  her  colonies,  do  not  belong  entirely  why^n- 
to  herfelf.  A great  part  goes  to  the  Engliih  and  Dutch,  ought'to 
who,  without  living  upon  the  iflands,  have  formed  the ^PP^F^c 
beft  plantations  in  them.  New  England  fupplies  them  the  pro 
with  wood,  cattle,  and  meal,  and  receives  in  exchange  her  iflands. 
molafies  and  other  commodities.  They  are  obliged  like- 
wife  to  import  their  wines,  linens,  and  filks.  Even  In- 
dia is  concerned  in  this  trade.  Upon  a ftrid  calculation, 
perhaps,  it  might  appear,  that  what  remains  to  the  pro- 
prietors, after  the  commiflion,  freight,  and  duties  are 
paid,  is  a very  infignificant  fnare.  The  fituation  of  Den- 
mark does  not  admit  of  her  looking  with  indifference 
upon  fuch  a difadvantage  Every  thing  confpires  to  in- 
duce her  to  take  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  to  herfelf 
the  entire  profits  of  her  American  pofieflions. 

The  Danifh  territories  in  Europe  were  formerly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Revolutions  of  a Angular  na- 
ture have  united  them  into  one  kingdom.  In  the  center 
of  this  heterogeneous  compofition  are  fome  iflands,  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  Zealand.  It  has  an  excel - 
r lent 
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Bxn°  K lem  p0rt’  Which  in  the  eIeventh  century  was  but  a Jittfe 
v— ' fifhing  town ; it  became  a place  of  importance  in  the 
thirteenth,  in  the  fifteenth,  the  capita]  of  the  kingdom,, 
and  fince  the  fire  in  1728,  which  confirmed  fixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houfes,  a handfome  city.  To  the  fouth  of 
thefe  iflands  is  that  long  and  narrow  peninfula,  which  the 
ancients  called  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus.  Jutland,  Slef- 
wick  and  Holftein,  the  moft  important  and  extenfive 
parts  of  this  peninfula  have  been  fucceflively  added  to 
the  Danifh  dominions.  They  have  been  more  or  lefs 
flourifhing,  in  proportion  as  they  have  felt  the  effeas  of 
the  tmfertled  temper  of  the  ocean,  which  fometimes  re- 
tires from  their  coafts,  and  fometimes  overwhelms  them. 
In  thefe  countries,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  Oldenburgh 
and  Delmenhorft,  which  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  powe~r, 
one  may  fee  a perpetual  ftruggle  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  fea,  fo  well  fufiained  on  each  part,  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  has  always  been  equal.  The  inhabitants  of  fuch  a 
country  will  be  free  from  the  moment  they  feel  that  they 
are  not  fo.  Mariners,  iflanders,  and  mountaineers,  will 
not  long  remain  under  the  difgrace  of  fervitude. 

Nor  is  Norway,  which  conftitutes  part  of  the  Danifh 
dominions,  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  It  is  covered  with 
Rones  or  rocks,  and  interfeaed  by  chains  of  barren  moun- 
tains. Lapland  contains  only  a few  wild  people,  either 
fettled  upon  the  fea-coafts,  fof  the  fake  of  fifhing,  or 
wandering  through  frightful  deferts,  and  fobfifting  by  the 
chace,  by  their  furs  and  their  rein-deer.  Iceland  is  a 
miferable  country,  which  has  been  many  times  over- 
turned by  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  and  conceals  with- 
in its  bowels  a quantity  of  combuftible  matter,  which  in 
an  inftant  may  reduce  it  to  a heap  of  afhes.  With  re- 
fpea  to  Greenland,  which  the  common  people  look  up- 
on as  an  ifland,  and  which  geographers  confider  as  unit- 
ed 
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ed  towards  the  weft  to  the  American  continent,  it  is  a B OOK 

vaft  and  barren  country,  condemned  by  nature  to  be  eter-  , 1 

nally  covered  with  fnow.  If  ever  thefe  countries  fhould 
become  populous,  they  would  be  independent  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  thinks 
at  prefent  that  he  rules  over  their  wild  inhabitants,  be- 
caufe  he  calls  himfelf  their  king,  while  they  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter. 

The  climate  of  the  Daniih  iflands  in  Europe  is  not  fo 
fevere  as  might  be  conjeaurcd  from  the  latitude  they  lie 
in.  If  the  navigation  of  the  gulfs,  which  furround 
them,  is  fometimes  interrupted,  it  is  notfo  much  by  ice 
formed  there,  as  by  what,  is  driven  thither  by  the  winds, 
and  by  degrees  colieas  into  a mate.  AH  the  provinces 
which  make  part  of  the  German  continent,  except  Jut- 
land, partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The  cold  is 
very  moderate  even  on  the  coafts  of  Norway.  It  rains 
there  often  during  the  winter,  and  the  port  of  Berghen 
is  fcarcely  once  clofed  by  ice,  while  that  of  Amfterdam, 

Lubec,  and  Hamburgh,  is  tout  up  ten  times  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  It  is  true,  that  this  advantage  is 
dearly  purchafed  by  thick  and  perpetual  fogs,  which 
make  Denmark  a difagreeable  and  melancholy  refidence, 
and  its  inhabitants  gloomy  and  low-fpirited. 

The  population  of  this  empire  is  not  proportioned  to 
its  extent.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  ruined  by  conti- 
nual emigrations.  The  piratical  enterprifes,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  to  thefe,  kept  their  numbers  from  increafing; 
and  a total  want  of  order  and  government  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  remedy  evils  of  fuch  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. The  double  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  one 
order  of  his  fubjeas,  who  fancy  themfelves  to  be  free, 

Under  "the  title  of  nobles,  and  of  the  nobility  over  a 
people  entirely  deprived  of  liberty,  extinguifhes  even  the 
r • hopes 
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’ v 'of  a11  the  ftates  of  Denmark,  excepting  Iceland,  taken  to- 

gether make  the  deaths  in  1771  amount  only  to  55,12^  ; 
fo  that  upon  the  calculation  of  thirty-two  living  to  one 
dead  perfon,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  1,764,000. 

Independent  of  many  other  caufes,  the  weight  of 
impofts  is  a great  obftacle  to  their  profperity.  There  are 
fixed  taxes  payable  on  land,  arbitrary  ones  collected  by 
way  of  capitation,  and  daily  ones  levied  on  confumption. 
This  oppreflion  is  the  more  unjuft,  as  the  crown  poftefies 
a very  confiderable  domain,  and  has  likewife  a certain 
refource  in  the  ftraits  of  the  found.  Six  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  Ihips,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  accounts  of  the  year  1768,  annually  pafs  into,  or  out 
of  the  Baltic,  pay  at  the  entrance  of  that  lea  about  one 
per  cent,  upon  all  the  commodities  they  are  laden  with. 
This  fpecies  of  tribute,  which  though  difficult  to  raife, 
brings  into  the  ftate  two  millions,  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  (x)  is  received  in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor,  under  the 
guns  of  the  caftle  of  Cronenburg.  It  is  aftonifhing, 
that  the  fituation  of  this  bay  and  that  of  Copenhagen, 
Ihould  not  have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  forming  a ftaple 
here,  where  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  north  and 
fouth  might  meet  and  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
climates  and  their  induftry. 

With  the  funds  arifing  from  tributes,  domains,  cus- 
toms, and  foreign  fubiidies,  this  ftate  maintains  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  which  is  compofed  entirely 
of  foreigners,  and  pafles  for  the  very  worft  militia  in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  its  fleet  is  in  the  higheft 
reputation.  It  confifts  of  thirty-two  Ihips  of  the  line, 
fifteen  or.  fixteen  frigates,  and  fome  galleys,  the  ufe  of 

which. 
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which,  though  wifely  prohibited  in  other  parts,  cannot  B 
be  avoided  on  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  which  are  for  the 
moil  part  inacceffible  to  veffels  of  other  kinds.  Twenty- 
four  thoufand  regiftered  feamen,  moftof  whom  are  conti- 
nually employed,  form  a certain  refource  for  their  navy. 
To  their  military  expences,  the  government  has  of  late 
years  added  others  for  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures and  arts.  If  we  add  to  thefe,  four  millions  of 
livres  ( y ) for  the  neceffary  expences  and  amufements  of 
the  court,  and  about  the  fame  fum  for  the  intereft  of  the 
national  debt,  amounting  to  about  feventy  millions  (*). 
‘We  (hall  account  for  the  difpofition  of  about  twenty-three 
millions  of  livres  (a),  which  form  the  revenue  of  the 
crown. 

If  it  was  with  a view  of  fecuring  thefe  feveral  branches, 
that  the  government,  in  1736,  prohibited  the.ufe  of 
jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  we  may  venture  to  fay, 
there  were  plainer  and  eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that 
purpofe.  They  fhould  have  removed  a multitude  of  dif- 
ficulties, which  clog  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  the 
citizens,  and  hinder  a free  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  whale  flfhery,  the 
Greenland  and  Iceland  trade,  once  refcued  from  the  bond- 
age of  monopolies,  and  that  of  the  iflands  of  Fero  given 
up  by  the  king,  would  have  been  purfued  with  new  zeal. 
Their  foreign  connedions  would  have  received  equal  im- 
provement if  the  Barbary  company  had  been  fuppreft,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  ftate  had  been  releafed  from  the 
obligation,  which  was  impofed  upon  them  in  1726,  to 
buy  their  wine,  fait,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  at  Copen- 
hagen.  j, 

(y)  175,000 /.  fterling.  (ss)  About  3,062,000/,  fterjing* 

(a)  About  1,006,000/.  fterling. 
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In  the  prefent  Rate  of  affairs,  their  exportations  are  but 
; fmall.  In  the  provinces  on  the  German  continent,  they 
confift  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  beeves,  three  or  four 
thoufand  horfes,  fit  for  cavalry,  and  fome  rye,  which  is 
fold  to  the  Swedes  and  Dutch.  For  fome  years  paft, 
Denmark  has  confumed  ail  the  wheat,  which  Fionia  and 
Allan  ufed  to  export  to  other  nations.  Thofe  twoiflands, 
as  well  as  Zealand,  have  now  no  other  traffic  but  in 
thofe  magnificent  harnefTes,  v/hich  are  purchafed  at  fo 
dear  a rate  by  all  who  love  fine  horfes.  The  trade 
of  Norway  confifls  of  herrings,  timber,  mails,  tar,  and 
iron.  Lapland  and  Greenland  produce  furs.  From  Ice- 
land they  get  cod,  whale  blubber,  feals,  and  manatees, 
fulphur,  and  that  luxurious  down  fo  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  eider-down. 

We  fhall  clofe  here  the  details,  into  which  the  com- 
merce of  Denmark  has  neceflarily  led  us  j and  which  are 
fufficient  to  convince  that  power,  that  nothing  can  con- 
tribute fo  much  to  her  interefls  as  having  the  foie  poflef- 
fion  and  traffic  of  all  the  produdtions  of  her  American 
iflands.  The  more  her  pofTeffions  are  limited  in  the  new 
world,  as  the  always  will  be  within  the  torrid  zone,  the 
more  attentive  ought  fhe  to  be,  not  to  let  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages (he  might  draw  from  them  efcape  her.  In  a 
Hate  of  mediocrity,  the  leaft  negligence  is  attended  with 
ferious  confequences.  We  fhall  prefently  have  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  nations  which  are  pofleft  even  of  exten- 
five  and  rich  territories,  do  not  commit  faults  with  im- 
punity. 


End  of  the  Twelfth  Book. 
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Settlement  of  the  French  in  the  American  ijlandu 


France,  ever  fince  the  fatal  catattrophe  of  the  Firft  expe- 
attaffination  of  the  beft  of  her  kings,  had  been  in  perpe-  ^e°FrenCti 
tual  confufion,  from  the  caprices  of  an  intriguing  queen,  tothe^ 
the  oppreflions  of  a rapacious  ftranger,  and  the  fchemes 
of  a weak-minded  favourite.  A defpotic  minifter  began 
to  enttave  the  natives ; when  fome  of  her  failors,  ex- 
cited as  much  by  the  defire  of  independence,  as  by  the 
allurement  of  riches,  turned  fail  towards  the  Leeward 
iflands,  in  hopes  of  making  themfelv^s  matters  of  the 
Spanifh  veffels  that  frequented  thofe  feas.  Their  courage 
had  been  fuccefsful  on  many  occafions ; but  they  were 
'at  laft  obliged,  in  order  to  refit,  to  feek  for  an  afylum, 
which  they  found  at  St.  Chriftopher  s.  This  ifland  ap- 
peared to  them  a proper  place  for  fecuring  the  fuccefs  of 
their  expeditions,  and  they  were,  therefore,  defirous  of 
procuring  a fettlement  upon  it.  Demambuc,  their  chief, 
not  only  obtained  leave  to  fettle  there,  but  likewife  to 
extend  as  far  as  he  would  or  could,  in  the  great  Archi- 
pelago of  America.  Government  required  for  this  per- 
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BXTII  Km^on  merety>  without  giving  any  afiiftance  to  the 
v ^ ; fcheme,  or  encouraging  it  with  any  protection,  a twen- 

tieth part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony  that  might  be 
founded. 

The  A company  was  formed  in  1626,  in  order  to  reap  the 

iflands  lan-  benefit:  °f  ^ conceflion.  Sucli  was  the  cuftomof  thofe 
guifli  un-  times,  when  trade  and  navigation  were  yet  in  too  weak  a 
five  prm-'  ^ate  to  intruded  to  private  hands.  This  company  ob- 
tges.  tained  the  greated  privileges.  The  government  gave 
them  the  property  of  all  the  iflands  they  fliould  cultivate, 
and  impowered  them  to  exadt  a hundred  weight  of  to- 
bacco, or  fifty  pounds  of  cotton,  of  every  inhabitant, 
from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age.  They  were  likewife 
to  enjoy  an  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling.  A ca- 
pital of  forty-five  thoufand  livres(£)  only,  and  which 
was  never  increafed  to  three  times  that  fum,  procured 
them  all  thefe  advantages. 

It  feemed  impcfiible  to  effect  any  greater  matters  with 
inadequate  means.  Yet,  fwarms  of  bold  and  enterprifing 
men  poured  out  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  who  hoided  the 
French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Had  the  com- 
pany which  excited  this  fpirit  of  invafion  by  a few  privi- 
leges, acted  upon  a confident  and  rational  plan,  the  date 
mud  foon  have  reaped  fome  advantage  from  this  redlefs 
difpofiticn.  But  unfortunately  an  inordinate  third  of 
gain  made  them  become  unjud  and  cruel ; a fate  that 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  attend  monopolizers. 

The  Dutch,  apprized  of  this  tyranny,  came  and  of- 
fered provifions  and  merchandife  on  far  more  moderate 
terms,  and  made  propofals  which  were  readily  accepted. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  a connection  between  thofe 
republicans  and  the  colonids,  that  could  never  afterwards 
be  broken  j and  formed  a competition,  not  only  fatal  to 

the 
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the  company  in  the  new  world,  where  it  prevented  the  B OOK 

Tale  of  their  cargoes,  but  even  purfued  them  in  all  the  t_ ^ — j 

markets  in  Europe,  where  the  interlopers  underfold  all 
the  produce  of  the  French  iflands.  Difcouraged  by  thefe 
deferved  difappointments,  the  company  funk  into  a total 
inadlion,  which  deprived  them  of  moft  of  their  emolu- 
ments, without  leflening  any  of  their  expences.  In  vain 
did  the  government  remit  the  ftipulated  referve  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  profit ; this  indulgence  was  not 
Sufficient  to  reftore  their  a&ivity.  Some  of  the  proprie- 
tors were  of  opinion  that  by  renouncing  the  deftru&ive 
principles  which  had  been  hitherto  adopted,  they  might 
Hill  recover  the  ground  they  had  loft : but  the  greater 
number  thought  it  impra&icable,  maugre  all  their  advan- 
tages, to  cope  with  fuch  frugal  private  traders  as  their 
rivals  were.  This  opinion  brought  on  a revolution* 

The  company,  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that  they 
might  not  fink  under  the  weight  of  their  engagements, 
put  their  pofieffions  up  to  auction  : wnich  were  moftly 
bought  up  by  their  refpeclive  governors. 

In  1649,  Boifleret  purchafed,  for  feventy- three  thou- 
fand  livres,(c)  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  the  ifland  called 
the  Saints,  and  all  the  effe&s  belonging  to  the  company 
on  thefe  feveral  iflands  : he  afterwards  parted  with  half 
in  favour  of  Houel  his  brother-in-law.  In  1650,  Du- 
parquet  paid  but  fixty-thoufand  livresf d)  for  Martinico, 

St.  Lucia,  Granada,  and  the  Granadines-.  Seven  years 
after,  he  fold  Granada  and  the  Granadines  to  Count 
Cerillac,  for  one  third  more  than  he  had  given  for  his 
whole  purchafe.  In  1651?  Malta  bought  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Tortuga,  for  forty  thoufand  crowns, (e)  which  were  paid 
down  by  the  commandant  of  Poincy,  who  governed 
Vol.  III.  U thofe 

(0  3,193/.  15*.  (d)z,6zSl.  (0  5.»So/; 
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BOOK  thofe  iftands.  The  knights  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them 
XIII.  0 

l i in  fief  of  the  crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  intruft  any 

hut  a Frenchman  with  the  adminiftration  of  them. 

The  new  poflefTors  enjoyed  an  unlimitted  authority  ? 
and  difpofed  of  the  lands.  All  places  both  civil  and 
military  were  in  their  gift.  They  had  the  right  of  par- 
doning thofe  whom  their  deputies  condemned  to  death ; 
in  fhort,  they  were  fo  many  petty  fovereigns.  It  was 
natural  to  expeCt  that  as  their  domains  were  under  their 
own  infpeCtion,  agriculture  would  make  a rapid  progrefs* 
This  conjecture  was  in  fome  meafure  realized,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  contefts  which  were  neceftarily  fharp  and 
frequent  under  fuch  matters.  However,  this  fecond  ftate 
of  the  French  colonies  did  not  turn  out  more  beneficial 
to  the  nation  than  the  firft.  The  Dutch  continued  to 
furnilh  them  with  provifions,  and  to  bring  away  the  pro- 
duce, which  they  fold  indifcriminately  to  all  nations, 
even  to  that,  which  ought  to  have  reaped  the  foie  advan- 
tage of  it,  becaufe  it  was  her  own  property. 

The  mother-country  fuffered  confiderably  from  this 
evil,  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redrefs.  That 
great  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  prefided  over  the  finances 
and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  had  fet  out  upon  a wrong  plan. 
The  habit  of  living  with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  Mazarin,  had  accuftomed  him 
to  confider  money,  which  is  but  an  inftrument  of  circu- 
lation, as  the  fource  of  every  thing.  He, imagined  that  ma- 
nufactures were  the  readied:  way  to  draw  it  from  abroad 
and  that  in  the  work-ihops  were  to  be  found  the  beft 
refources  of  the  ftate,  and  in  the  tradefmen  the  moft 
ufeful  fubjeCts  of  the  monarchy.  To  increafe  the 
number  of  thefe  men,  he  thought  it  beft  to  keep  the 
neceftaries  of  life  at  a low  price,  and  to  difcourage 
the  exportation  of  corn.  The  production  of  materials 

was 
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#as  the  lea  ft  objedt  of  his  cafe,  and  he  bent  his  whole  at-  B O^K 
tention  to  the  manufacturing  of  them.  This  preference  of . _ y *.  j 
induftry  to  agriculture  became  the  reigning  tafte,  and 
unfortunately  this  deftrudtive  fyftem  ftill  prevails. 

Had  Colbert  entertained  juft  notions  of  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  and  of  the  encouragement  it  requires,  and 
of  the  liberty  the  hufbandman  muft  enjoy,  he  would  have 
pqrfued  in  1664  a very  different  plan  from  that  which 
he  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that  he  redeemed  Guada- 
lupe and  its  dependent  iflands  for  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thoufand  livres \(f)  Martinico  for  forty  thoufand 
crowns  ;(£)  the  Granades  for  a hundred  thoufand* livres ; 

-(h)  and  all  the  poffeffions  of  Malta  for  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres. (?)  So  far  his  conduct  was  deferving  of 
commendation : it  was  fit  he  fhould  reftore  fo  many 
branches  of  fovereignty  to  the  body  of  the  ftate.  But 
he  ought  never  to  have  fubmitted  poffeffions  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  the  oppreffions  of  an  exciufive  company  1 a 
meafure  profcribed  as  much  by  paft  experience,  as  by 
reafon.  Miniftry  was  probably  in  hopes  that  a fociety 
into  which  were  to  be  incorporated  thofe  of  Africa, 
Cayenne,  and  North -America,  and  what  little  trade  was 
beginning  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  coafts  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, would  become  an  irrefiftibly  permanent  power, 
from  the  great  combinations  it  would  have  opportunities 
of  forming,  and  the  facility  it  would  be  fupplied  with 
of  repairing  from  one  quarter,  the  Ioffes  it  might  fuftain 
in  another.  They  thought  to  fecure  the  future  fplen- 
dor  of  the  company  by  lending  them  the  tenth  part  of  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  free  from  intereft  for  four  years, 
by  permitting  the  exportation  of  all  provifions  duty  free 
into  their  fettlements,  and  by  prohibiting  as  much  as 
they  could,  the  competition  of  the  Dutch. 

U 2 Not- 
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Notwithstanding  all  thefe  favours,  the  company 
was  never  in  a flourifhing  Rate.  The  errors  they  fell  in- 
to feemed  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of con- 
ceffions  that  had  been  injudicioufly  bellowed  upon  them. 
The  knavery  of  their  agents,  the  difheartened  condition 
of  the  colonifls,  the  devaflations  of  war  with  other 
caufes,  concurred  to  throw  their  affairs  into  the  utmoft 
confufion.  Their  ruin  was  advancing,  and  appeared  in- 
evitable in  1674,  when  the  Rate  judged  it  proper  to  pay 
off  their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three  millions,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  livres,(£J  and  to  reim- 
burfe  them  their  capital  of  one  million,  two  hundred 
eighty- feven  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  li- 
vres.(/)  Thefe  generous  terms  reflored  to  the  body  of 
the  {late  thofe  valuable  poffeffions  which  had  been  hither- 
to as  it  were  alienated  from  it.  The  colonies  were  truly 
French,  and  all  the  citizens  without  diftindlion,  were 
at  liberty  to  go  and  fettle  there,  or  to  open  a communi- 
cation writh  them. 

They  were  now  freed  from  the  chains  under  w’hich 
they  had  fo  long  been  opprefied,  and  nothing  feemed  ca- 
pable of  abating  the  adtive  fpirit  of  labour  and  induflry. 
The  tranfports  of  joy  this  event  occafioned  in  the  iflands, 
can  hardly  be  expreffed.  Every  individual  gave  a full 
fcope  to  his  ambition,  and  thought  himfelf  at  the  eve  of 
making  an  immenfe  fortune.  If  they  were  deceived  in 
thefe  expedlations,  this  cannot  be  attributed  either  to 
their  preemption  or  their  indolence.  Their  hopes  wrere 
very  natural,  and  their  whole  conducl  was  fuch  as 
juftified  and  confirmed  them.  Unfortunately  the  preju- 
dices of  the  mother  country  threw  infurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  their  way. 

First 
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First,  it  was  required  even  in  the  iflands,  that  every  B 0^0  K 
free  man,  and  every  Have  of  either  fex,  fhould  pay 
yearly  poll-tax  of  a hundred  weight  of  raw  fugar.  In 
vain  did  they  remonftrate  that  the  condition  impofed 
upon  the  colonies,  to  trade  only  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, was  of  itfelf  a fufncient  hardfhip,  and  a reafon  why 
they  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  Tfaefe  re- 
prefentaticns  were  not  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  Whether  from  neceffity,  or  from  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  government,  thofe  farmers  who  ought  to  have 
been  aflifted  with  loans  without  intereft,  or  with  gra- 
tuities, faw  part  of  their  harveft  collected  by  greedy  tax- 
gatherers  ; which,  had  it  been  returned  into  their  own 
fertile  fields,  would  gradually  have  increafed  thgir  pro- 
duce. 

Whilst  the  iflands  were  thus  ftript  of  part  of  their 
provifions,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  taking  effectual 
meafures  in  France  to  reduce  the  price  of  what  was  left- 
them.  The  privilege  of  buying  them  up  was  limited  to 
a few  fea-ports.  This  was  a manifeit  infringement  of 
the  eflential  rights  veiled  in  the  other  harbours  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  to  the  colonies  it  proved  a very  unfortu- 
nate reftri&ion,  becaufe  it  leffened  the  number  of  buyers 
and  fellers  on  the  ooafts. 

To  this  difadvantage  another  was  foon  added.  The  mi- 
niftry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  foreign  vefiels  from 
thofe  diftant  pofleflions,  and  had  fucceeded,  becaufe  they 
were  in  earneft.  Thefe  navigators  obtained  from  avarice 
the  privilege  that  was  denied  them  by  the  laws.  They 
purchafed  of  the  French  merchants  palles  to  go  to  ihe 
colonies,  where  they  took  in  their  ladings,  and  carried 
them  diredtly  to  their  own  country.  This  unfair  deal- 
ing might  have  been  punifhed  and  fuppreffed  in  many 
different  ways,  and  they  fixed  upon  the  moft  pernicious, 
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K All  ftiips  were  required  to  give  in  their  return,  not  only 
at  home,  but  likewife  at  the  ports  from  whence  they  had 
failed.  This  reftraint  neceflarily  brought  on  a confide- 
rable  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and  could  not  fail  of  en- 
hancing the  price  of  American  commodities. 

The  fale  of  fugar,  the  moft  important  of  thefe  com- 
modities, foon  met  with  another  check.  The  refiners, 
in  1682,  petitioned  that  the  exportation  of  raw  fugars 
might  be  prohibited ; in  which  they  feemed  to  be  in- 
fluenced merely  by  public  good.  They  alledged,  that  it 
was  repugnant  to  all  found  principles,  that  the  original 
produce  fliould  be  fent  away  to  fuppcrt  foreign  manu- 
factures, and  that  the  ftate  fhould  voluntarily  deprive  it- 
felf  of  the  profits  of  fo  valuable  a labour.  This  plau- 
flble  reafoning  made  too  much  impreffion  upon  Colbert; 
and  the  confequence  of  it  was  ; that  the  refining  of  fugar 
was  kept  up  at  the  fame  exorbitant  price,  and  the  art  itfelf 
ne\’er  received  any  improvement.  This  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  people  who  confirmed  this  article  : the 
French  fugar-trade  Tank  and  that  of  the  rival  nations  was 
vifibly  increafed. 

Some  of  the  colonifts,  obferving  that  the  fyftem  was 
not  dropped  notwithftanding  this  fatal  experiment,  fol- 
licited  leave  to  fine  their  own  fugars.  They  had  10  many 
means  of  going  through  this  procefs  at  a trifling  expence, 
that  they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  foon  recover 
that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the  foreign  markets. 
1 his  change  was  more  than  probable,  had  not  every 
hundred  weight  of  refined  fugar  they  fent  home,  been 
clogged  with  a duty  of  eight  livres(wj  on  entering  the 
kingdom.  All  they  could  do  under  the  load  of  this. 
* heavy  impofition,  was  to  bear  up  againft  the  competition 
of  the  refiners  in  France.  The  produce  of  the  refpec- 
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live  manufaauFes  was  all  confumed  at  home,  and  thofe  B 
in  power  ehofe  rather  to  relinquifh  an  important  branch  v— 
of  trade,  than  to  own  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
miftake  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  raw  fugars. 

From  this  period,  the  colonies,  which  fupplied  twenty- 
feven  millions  weight  of  fugar,  could  not  difpofe  of  it 
all  in  the  mother-country,  which  confumed  but  twenty 
millions.  The  want  of  a demand  made  it  needlefs  to 
grow  any  more  than  what  was  necefiary.  This  medium 
could  only  be  fettled  in  procefs  of  time,  and  before  this 
was  effeaed,  the  commodity  fank'to  the  loweft  ebb. 
This  fall,  which  was  likewife  owing  to  the  negligent 
manner  of  refining  it,  was  fo  great,  that  raw  fugar* 


which  fold  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  livres,(»)  per  hundred, 
in  1682,  fetched  no  more  than  five  or  in  1.713. 

The  low  price  of  the  ftaple  commodity  would  have 
made  it  impoffible  for  the  colonifls  to  increafe  the  number 
of  their  flaves,  even  if  the  government  by  its  proceed- 
ings had  not  contributed  to  this  mifchief.  The  negro 
trade  was  always  in  the  hands  of  exclufive  companies, 
who  imported  but  few,  on  purpofe  to  keep  up  their  price. 
We  have  good  authority  to  affiert  that  in  1698  there  were 
not  twenty  thoufand  negroes  in  thofe  numerous  fettle- 
ments;  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed  that  moft  of  thefe 
had  been  brought  in  by  interlopers.  Fifty-four  (hips  of  a 
moderate  fize  were  fufficient  to  bring  over  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  thefe  colonies. 


The  French  iflands  could  not  but  fink  under  fo  many 
difficulties.  If  the  inhabitants  did  not  for  fake  them,  and 
carry  their  induflry  elfewhere,  their  perfeverance  muft  be 
attributed  to  fome  trifling  advantages,  which  ftill  kept 
them  in  hopes  of  better  times.  The  culture  of  tobacco, 
cocoa,  indigo,  cotton  and  arnotto,  was  rather  encouraged. 
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/■  & Government  fupported  it  indire&ly,  by  laying  heavy  du* 
t ties  on  the  foreign  importation  of  thefe  articles.  This 

flight  favour  gave  them  time  to  wait  for  a happier  revolt 
tion,  which  was  brought  about  in  1716 

At  this  period,  a plain  and  Ample  regulation  was  fub- 
ftituted  in  lieu  of  equivocal  orders,  which  greedy  officers 
of  the  revenue  had  from  time  to  time  extorted  from  the 
wants  and  weaknefs  of  government.  The  merchandife 
deftined  for  the  colonies  was  exempted  from  all  taxes. 
The  duties  upon  American  commodities  deflgrted  for 
home  confumption  were  greatly  lowered.  The  goods 
brought  over  for  exportation  were  to  be  entered  and  clear- 
ed out  freely,  upon  paying  thr teper  cent.  The  duties  laid 
upon  foreign  fugars  were  to  be  levied  every  where  alike, 
without  any  regard  to  particular  immunities,  except  in 
cafes  of  re-exportation  in  the  ports  of  Bayonne  and  Mar- 
feillea* 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  remote  pofleffions, 
the  mother- country  was  not  unmindful  of  her  own  in- 
terefts,  All  merchandife  prohibited  at  home,  was  alfo 
forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To  fecure  the  preference  to 
their  own  manufactures,  it  was  enaCled  that  even  fuch 
goods  as  were  not  prohibited,  fhould  pay  duty  on  their 
entry  into  France,  although  they  were  deftined  for  the 
colonies.  Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother-country 
could  not  furnifh  in  competition,  was  exempted  from 
this  obligation. 

This  regulation  would  have  be-en  as  good  a one  as  the 
times  would  admit  of,  if  the  edi£I  had  allowed  that  the 
trade  from  America,  which  till  then  had  been  confined 
to  a few  fea-ports,  fhould  be  general,  and  had  releafed 
fhips  from  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came.  Thefe  reftraints  Emitted  the  number 
ef  {samep,  railed  the  expepces  of  navigation,  and  pre-s 
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vented  the  exportation  of  the  territorial  produ&ions.  B OO  K 

The  perfons  who  were  then  concerned  in  the  govern-  , ^ a 

ment  of  the  ftate  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  thefe  in- 
conveniencies,  and  no  doubt  intended  one  day  to  refcore 
to  trade  that  freedom  and  adfion  which  alone  can  make 
it  flourilh.  They  wrere  probably  forced  to  facrifice  tneir 
owrn  maxims  to  the  clamours  of  men  in  office,  who  loud- 
ly difapproved  of  whatever  clafhed  with  their  intereft. 

Notwithstanding  this  weaknefs,  the  colonifts,  who 
had  reluctantly  given  up  the  hopes  of^an  excellent  foil, 
beftowed  their  utmoft  induftry  upon  it,  as  foon  as  they 
were  allowed  that  liberty.  Their  fuccefs  aftonifhed  all  na- 
tions. If  government,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
the  new  world,  had  but  forefeen  what  they  learned  from 
experience  a century  later,  the  ftate  might  foon  have  en- 
joyed from  the  advantages  of  cultivation  that  wealth 
which  w'ould  have  added  more  to  its  prcfperity  than  con- 
queffs.  It  would  not  then  have  been  as  much  ruined  by 
its  victories  as  by  its  defeats.  Thofe  wife  minifters  who 
repaired  the  Ioffes  of  war  by  a happy  revolution  in  trade, 
would  not  have  had  the  mortification  to  fee  that' Santa 
Cruz  was  evacuated  in  1696,  and  St.  Chriflopher  s 
given  up  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Their  concern  would 
have  been  greatly  heightened,  could  they  have  forefeen 
that  in  1763,  we  fhould  be  reduced  to  deliver  up  the 
Granades  to  the  Englifh.  Strange  infatuation  of  the 
ambition  of  nations,  or  rather  of  kings  ! After  facrificing 
thoufands  of  lives  to  acquire  and  to  preferve  a remote 
poffeffion,  a greater  number  muff;  ftill  be  lavifhed  to  lofe 
it.  Yet  France  has  fome  important  colonies  left : let  us  French  in 
begin  with  Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of  all  the j^evolutl- 
reft.  ons  of  that 

colony. 

The  great  extent  of  this  immenfe  country  is  evident  its  advan- 
from  its  very  boundaries.  It  is  limited  on  the  eaft  by  the 

ocean  $ veniences* 
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K ocean  ; on  the  north  by  the  Oronooko  ; on  the  fouth  by 
__,the  Amazons;  on  the  weft  by  the  Rio-negro,  which 
joins  thofe  two  rivers,  the  largeft  in  South-America. 
Guiana,  in  this  pofition,  may  be  confidered  as  an  ifland, 
at  leaft  two  hundred  leagues  over  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  above  three  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  people  who  roved  about  this  vaft  tracft,  fo  fortu- 
nately bounded,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans, 
were  divided  into  feveral  nations,  none  of  which  were 
very  numerous.  Their  manners  were  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  favages  of  the  fouthern  continent.  The  Caribs  on- 
ly, who  from  their  numbers  and  courage  were  more  tur- 
bulent than  the  reft,  diftinguifhed  thcmfelves  by  a re- 
markable cuftom  in  the  choice  (if  their  chiefs.  To  be 
qualified  to  govern  fuch  a people,  it  was  necefiary  a man 
fhould  have  more  ftrength,  more  intrepidity,  and  more 
knowledge  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and  that  he 
Ihould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefe  fuperior 
qualifications. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  afpired  to  the  honour  of 
leading  his  fellow-creatures  muft  of  courfe  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting  and  fifhing. 


wiui  an  luc  lit  iui  uimiiug  anu  lulling* 

and  with  all  the  fpiings  and  roads.  He  was  obliged  to 


endure  long  and  fevere  fafts  ; and  was  afterwards  ex- 
pofed  to  carry  burthens  of  an  enormous  weight.  He 
ufed  to  pafs  feveral  nights  as  a.centinel,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  carbet  or  principal  hut.  He  was  buried  up  to  the 
waift  in  an  ant’s  neft,  where  he  remained  for  a confider- 
able  time,  expofed  to  ftiarp  and  bloody  flings.  If  in  all 
thefe  fituations  he  fhewed  a ftrength  and  fortitude  fit  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  and  hardfhips  incident  to  the  lives 
of  favages ; if  he  was  one  who  could  endure  every  thing  and 
fear  nothing,  he  was  declared  to  be  the  man.  He  with- 
drew, however,  as  if  confcious  of  what  his  intended 
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dignity  required,  and  concealed  himfelf  under  thick  bufhes.  B 0^0  K 

The  people  went  out  to  feek  him  in  a retreat,  which  \ ^ t 

made  him  more  worthy  of  the  poft  he  Teemed  to  fhun. 

Each  of  the  afliftants  trod  upon  his  head,  to  fhew  him, 
that  being  raifed  fiom  the  duft  by  his  equals,  it  was  in 
their  power  to  fink  him  into  it  again,  if  ever  he  fhould 
be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  Such  was  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  After  this  political  lefTon, 
all  the  bows  and  arrows  were  thrown  at  his  feet,  and  the 
nation  was  obedient  to  his  laws,  or,  rather  to  his  ex- 
ample. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  when  the  Spa- 
niard Alphonfo  de  Ojeda  ftrft  landed  there  in  1499,  with 
Americas  Vefpucius,  and  John  de  la  Cofa.  He  went  over 
a part  of  it ; but  this  voyage  afforded  him  only  a fuper- 
ficial  knowledge  of  fo  vaft  a country.  Many  others  were 
undertaken  at  a greater  expence,  but  turned  out  ffill  more 
unfuccefsful.  Yet  they  were  {till  perfifted  in,  from  a mo- 
tive which  ever  did  and  ever  will  deceive  mankind. 

A report  prevailed,  tho’  its  origin  could  notbedifeovered, 
that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana,  there  was  a country, 
known  by  the  name  of  del  Dorado , which  contained  im- 
menfe  riches  in  gold  and  precious  {tones,  more  mines  and 
treafures  then  ever  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  found.  This 
fable  not  only  inflamed  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Spa- 
niards, but  fired  every  nation  in  Europe. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  particular  one  of  the  mod  ex- 
traordinary men  that  ever  appeared  in  a country  abound- 
ing in  lingular  characters,  was  feized  with  this  enthu- 
fiafm.  He  was  paffionately  fond  of  every  thing  that  was 
magnificent ; he  enjoyed  a reputation  equal  to  that  of  the 
greatefl  men  ; he  had  more  knowledge  than  thofe  whofe 
immediate  purfuit  was  learning ; he  poffefled  a freedom  of 
thinking  uncommon  in  thofe  days } and  had  a kind  of 

fomantic 
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^Xin. K romantIC  turn  in  his  fentiments  and  behaviour.  This 
-v~'  turn  of  mind  determined  him,  in  1595,  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  Guiana  j but  he  returned  without  difcovering  any 
thing  relative  to  the  objed  of  his  voyage.  On  his  return, 
however,  he  publifhed  an  account,  full  of  the  moft  brilliant 
impodures  that  ever  amufed  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

The  French  had  not  waited  for  this  fallacious  tedi- 
mony,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  fo  famous  a coun- 
try. They  had  long  before  embraced  the  general  preju- 
dice, with  a vivacity  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Whilft  the 
hopes  of  their  rivals  were  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  Oro- 
nooko,  they  fought  to  realize  their  own  expeditions  up- 
on the  river  Amazon.  After  many  fruitlefs  excurfions, 
they  at  length  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  in  1635. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking  that  this  fettle- 
ment  might  turn  out  to  advantage,  united  their  flock  in 
3643.  They  intruded  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a fe- 
rocious man,  named  Poncet  de  Bretigny,  who  having 
declared  war  both  againft  the  colonifls  and  the  favages^ 
was  foon  murdered.  This  cataflrophe  having  damped  the 
courage  of  the.  aflbciates,  a frefh  company  darted  up  in 
1651,  which  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  out-doing  the  former. 
They  fet  out  with  fo  large  a capital  as  to  enable  them  to 
colled,  in  Paris  ltfelf,  feven  or  eight  hundred  colonids. 
T hefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to  fail  down  to 
Havre  de  Grace.  Unfortunately  the  virtuous  Abbe  de 
Marivault,  who  was  the  foul  of  this  undertaking,  and 
was  to  have  had  the  management  of  it  as  diredor-general, 
was  drowned  as  he  was  depping  into  his  boat.  Roiville, 
a gentleman  of  Normandy,  who  was  going  over  to  Cay- 
enne as  general,  was  affaffinated  in  thepaffage.  Twelve  of 
the  principal  adventurers,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of 
this  deed,  and  had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  into 
3 flourishing  condition,  behaved  there  in  as  atrocious  a 
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rrtanner  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  fo  horrid  a beginning. 
They  hanged  one  of  their  own  number  ; two  died  ; three  u 
were  banifhed  to  a defert  ifland  : the  reft  abandoned 
themfelves  up  to  all  kinds  of  excefs.  The  commandant 
of  the  citadel  deferted  to  the  Dutch  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon.  The  remainder,  that  had  efcaped  hunger,  pover- 
ty, and  the  fury  of  the  favages,  which  had  been  rouzed 
by  numberlefs  provocations,  thought  themfelves  happy  in 
being  able  to. get  over  to  the  Leeward  iflands  in  a boat  and 
two  canoes.  They  abandoned  the  fort,  ammunition, 
arms,  and  merchandife,  with  five  or  fix  hundred  dead 
bodies  of  their  wretched  companions,  fifteen  months  after 
they  had  landed  on  the  ifland. 

A new  company  was  fet  on  foot  in  1663,  under  the 
dire&ionof  La  Barre,  mafter  of  requefts.  Their  capital 
was  no  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  livresfA)*  The 
affiftance  they  obtained  from  the  miniftry,  enabled  them 
to  expel  the  Dutch,  who,  under  the  conduft  of  Spranger, 
had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  lands  granted  to  them,  after' 
they  had  been  evacuated  by  their  countrymen.  A year 
after,  this  (mail  body  made  a part  of  that  company  and 
the  poffeffions  and  privileges  of  all  the  reft  were  united. 
Cayenne  returned  into  the  hands  of  government,  at  that 
happy  period  which  reftored  freedom  to  all  the  colonies. 
It  was  taken  in  1667  by  the  Englifh,  and  in  1676  by  the 
Dutch  ; but  has  never  even  been  attacked  fince  that 
time. 

This  fetdement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but  juft  begun 
to  be  re-eftablifhed,  and  to  enjoy  fome  tranquillity,  when 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  fuccefs.  Some  pirates, 
laden  with  fpoils  they  had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came 
and  fixed  there  ; and,  what  was  of  greater  confequence, 
refolved  to  employ  their  treafures  in  the  cultivation  of 

the 
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^Xin  ^ *anc*s‘  ^ was  Pro^aWe,  that  their  plan  would  be 
l ; profecuted  with  vigour,  becaufe  their  means  were  great  j 

’When  Ducaffe,  who  was  reputed  an  able  feaman,  came 
with  fome  {hips,  in  1688,  and  propofed  to  them  the  plun- 
dering of  Surinam.  This  rouzed  their  natural  tafte  ; the 
new  colonifts  became  pirates  again,  and  almoft  all  the  in- 
habitants followed  their  example. 

The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Some  of  thebe- 
fiegers  fell  in  the  attack,  the  reft  were  taken  prifoners, 
and  fent  to  the  Caribbees,  where  they  fettled.  The  co- 
lony has  never  recovered  this  lofs.  Far  from  extending 
into  Guiana,  it  has  only  languifhed  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland  is  only  parted  from  the  continent  by  two 
rivers.  It  may  be  about  fixteen  leagues  in  circumference. 
By  a difpofition  very  uncommon  in  iflands,  and  which 
makes  it  not  very  fit  to  be  inhabited,  the  land  is  high  near 
the  water  fide,  and  low  in  the  middle.  Hence  it  is  inter- 
fered with  fo  many  morafles,  that  all  communication  is 
impra&icable,  without  taking  a great  circuit.  Until  the 
lands  that  are  under  water  are  drained,  and  fecured  from 
future  inundations  by  dykes  properly  raifed,  there  will  be 
no  place  fit  for  culture,  except  therifing  grounds.  There 
are  fome  fmall  tradts  of  an  excellent  foil  to  be  found  there, 
but  the  generality  is  dry,  fandy,  and  foon  fpent.  The 
only  town  on  the  colony  is  defended  by  a covert  way,  a 
large  ditch,  a very  good  mud  rampart,  and  five  baftions. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  a pretty  confiderabJe  emi- 
nence, of  which  a redoubt  has  been  made  that  is  called 
the  fort,  where  forty  men  might  capitulate  after  the  place 
had  been  taken.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  through 
a narrow  canal,  and  fhips  can  only  get  in  at  high  water, 
through  the  rocks  and  reefs  that  are  fcattered  about  this 
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The  firft  produce  of  Cayenne,  was  the  arnotto.  This  B OOK 
is  a red  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  achiote , into  which  t 
they  dip  white  wool,  whatever  colour  they  intend  to  give 
it.  The  tree  that  yields  this  lye,  has  a reddiff  bark,  and 
large,  ffrong,  and  hard  leaves,  of  a dark  green.  It  is  as 
high  as  a plumb-tree,  and  more  bulhy.  The  flowers, 
that  grow  in  bunches,  not  unlike  wild  rofes,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  twice  a year  by  pods,  as  prickly  as  the  (hell  of  a 
chefnut,  but  fmaller.  They  contain  fome  little  feeds  of 
a pale  red,  and  thefe  make  the  arnotto. 


As  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  of  ten  pods  that  grow  in 
a bunch  opens  of  itfelf,  all  the  reft  may  be  gathered.  All 
the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  thrown  dire&ly 
into  large  troughs,  full  of  water.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion begins,  the  feeds  are  to  be  bruifed  feveral  times  with 
wooden  peftles,  till  the  ffin  is  all  come  off.  The  whole 
is  then  poured  into  fieves,  made  of  ruffes,  which  retain  all 
the  folid  part?,  and  let  out  a thick,  reddiff,  and  fetid 
liquor  into  iron  coppers.  As  it  boils,  the  fcum  is  fkim- 
raed  off,  and  faved  in  large  pans.  When  the  liquor  yields 
no  more  fcum,  it  is  thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  and  the  fcum 
poured  back  into  the  copper. 

This  fcum,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  muft  be  conftantly  ftirred  with  a wooden  fpatula, 
to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  copper,  or  turning  black. 
When  it  is  boiled  enough,  and  fomewhat  hardened,  it  is 
fpread  upon  boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made  up  into 
cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the  whole 


bufinefs  is  finiffed. 

From  the  culture  of  the  arnotto,  Cayenne  proceeded  to 
that  of  cotton,  of  indigo,  and  at  laft  of  fugar.  It  was 
the  firft  of  all  the  French  colonies  that  attempted  to  grow 
coffee  j which  was  brought  thither  in  1721  by  fome  de- 
leters, who  purchafed  their  pardon  by  conveying  it  from 

Surinam, 
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K Surinam,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Ten  or  twelve 
^ years  after  they  planted  cocoa.  In  1752,  260,541  pounds 
weight  of  arnotto,  80,363  pounds  of  fugar,  17,919  pounds 
of  cotton,  26,881  pounds  of  coffee,  91,916  pounds  of  co- 
coa, 618  pieces  of  timber,  and  104  planks,  were  ex- 
ported from  the  colony.  Ail  thefe  articles  were  the 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  ninety  French  families,  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  Indians,  and  fifteen  hundred  blacks* 
which  made  up  the  whole  of  the  colony. 

Such,  and  weaker  ftill,  was  the  Rate  of  Cayenne, 
when,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  public,  in  1763,  the 
court  of  Verfailles  endeavoured  to  raife  its  confequence* 
The  French  had  then  juft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of 
an  unfuccefsful  war.  The  fituation  of  affairs  had  de- 
termined the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with  the  ceffion 
of  feveral  important  colonies.  It  appeared  equally  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  the  nation  forget  her  calamities,  and  the 
errors  that  had  been  the  caufe  of  them.  The  profpedf 
of  better  fortune  might  amufe  the  people,  and  filence 
their  clamours  ; while  their  attention  was  removed  from 
poffefiions  the  nation  had  loft,  and  turned  towards  Gui- 
ana, which,  it  was  given  out,  would  compenfate  all 
their  misfortunes. 

This  vaft  country,  which  was  long  decorated  with  the 
pompous  title  of  Equinoxial  France,  was  not  the  foie 
property  of  that  power,  as  it  had  been  formerly  pretended. 
The  Dutch,  by  fettling  to  the  north,  and  the  Portuguefe 
to  the  fouth,  had  confined  the  French  between  the  rivers 
of  Maroni  and  Vincent  Pincon  ; which  limits  were  fixed 
by  feveral  treaties.  Thefe  boundaries  were  equally  di- 
ftant  from  Cayenne,  and  the  extent  between  them  corn,-' 
prehends  no  lefs  than  a hundred  leagues  of  the  fea-coaft. 
The  navigation  along  this  coaft  is  extremely  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents^  and  is  con- 
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tinually  obflru&ed  by  fmall  iflands,  banks  of  fand  and  B 
of  hardened  mud,  and  by  dxong  mangroves  clofely  en- 
tangled that  extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  fea. 
There  is  no  harbour,  few  places  where  fhips  can  land, 
and  the  lighted:  floops  often  meet  with  infuperable  diffi- 
culties. The  large  and  numerous  rivers  that  water  this 
continent  are  not  more  navigable.  Their  bed  in  many 
places  is  barred  by  huge  rocks,  which  makes  it  impoffible 
to  fail  through  it.  The  fhore,  which  is  flat  almoft  in  all 
parts,  is  moftly  overflowed  by  the  fpring-tides.  In  the 
inland  country,  mofl:  of  the  low  lands  are  only  mo- 
raflfes  in  the  rainy  feafon.  Then  there  is  no  fafety 
but  upon  higher  ground.  Thefe  torrents  of  water,  how- 
ever, that  fufpend  all  the  labours  of  the  field,  moderate 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  without  producing  that  malig- 
nant influence  upon  the  climate  which  might  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  Uncertain  conje&ures  can  only  be 
formed  of  the  population  of  the  inland  parts.  That  of 
the  fea  coafl:  may  amount  to  nine  or  ten  thoufand  men, 
divided  into  feveral  nations,  the  mod:  powerful  of  which 
are  the  Galibis.  Some  miffionaries,  by  great  attention 
and  perfeverance,  have  found  means  to  fix  fome  of  thofe 
roving  nations,  and  even  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
French,  againfl:  whom  they  had  with  reafon  enter- 
tained the  mod:  formidable  prejudices.  The  fird:  ad- 
venturers who  frequented  this  region,  took  away  or 
brought  men,  whom  they  condemned  to  the  hardeft:  la- 
bours of  flavery  on  the  very  foil  where  they  were  born 
free,  or  fold  them  to  the  colonhls  of  the  Leeward  iflands. 
Their  common  price  at  fird:  was  twenty  piftcles  (q)  a 
bead.  Happily  for  the  inhabitants,  they  rofe  fo  exor- 
: bitantly  in  their  demands,  that  no  purchafers  could  be 
! found.  It  was  thought  better  to  purchafe  negroes,  who 
Vol.  III.  X were 
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BOOK  were  almoft  as  expert  at  hunting  and  filhing,  and  muds 
. XI*L  , more  To  at  the  labours  of  the  great  plantations  that  were 
then  carrying  on  in  every  part. 

Guiana,  as  we  have  deferibed  it,  appeared  a very 
valuable  refource  to  the  French  miniftry,  reduced  as  they 
were  to  the  neceflity  of  repairing  the  great  miftakes 
they  had  commited.  A few  confiderations  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  their  motives. 

America  prefents  itfelf  to  Europe  under  two  different 
views.  It  offers  to  thofe  who  emigrate  from  us,  two 
zones  to  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  the  torrid,  and  the 
temperate  northern  zone.  The  firft,  more  fruitful, 
and  more  rich,  but  merely  fo  in  articles  of  luxury  and 
indulgence,  muft  of  courfe  afford  a brighter  profped,  and 
convey  a fpeedier  and  more  extenfive  influence  to  the 
powers  that  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it.  This  zone 
being  more  apparently  calculated  for  defpotifm,  be- 
caufe  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  difpofe  men  to  become  Haves  for  the  fake  of  quiet 
and  pleafure,  was  therefore  moft  fit  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  abfolute  monarchies,  and  to  be  peopled  with  (laves, 
who  Ihould  only  cultivate  fuch  productions  as  were  pro- 
per to  enervate  the  vigour  and  elafticitv  of  the  fibres,  by 
increafing  the  number  of  our  quick  fenfations.  Themines 
that  abound  there,  affording  wealth  without  labour,  muft 
naturally  haften  the  decay  of  Hates,  by  the  occafion  they 
afford  of  exciting  our  defires  and  our  facility  of  enjoyments. 
The  nations  that  inhabit  that  zone  muft  of  courfe,  either 
fall  into  indolence,  or  engage  in  undertakings  fuggefted  by 
a ruinous  ambition,  which  becomes  the  more  fo  from  its 
firft  fucceffes.  Miftaking  the  fruit  or  fign  of  wealth  for  the 
creative  principle  of  political  ftrength,  thofe  ftates  fondly 
imagined,  that  with  money  they  could  keep  the  nations 
in  their  pay  as  they  kept  the  negroes  in  their  chains ; 

and 
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and  never  confidered  that  the  very  money  which  would  BOOK 
procure  allies,  would  make  of  them  fo  many  powerful ‘ .* 
enemies  j who,  uniting  their  arms  with  foreign  riches, 
would  exert  this  double  force  to  fubvert  the  whole. 

The  temperate  zone  of  North.- America  could  only  at- 
tract free  and  laborious  people.  It  furnifhes  no  produc- 
tions but  what  are  common  and  neceflary ; and  which, 
for  that  very  reafon,  are  a never  failing  fource  of  wealth 
and  ftrength.  It  favours  population,  by  fupplying  ma- 
terials for  that  peaceful  and  fedentary  hulbandry  which 
fixes  and  multiplies  families ; and,  as  it  does  not  excite 
inordinate  defires,  is  a fecurity  againft  invafion.  It  ex- 
tends through  an  immen.fe  continent,  and  prefents  a large 
extent,  on  every  fide  open  to  navigation.  Its  coafts  are 
walhed  by  a fea  which  is  generally  in  a navigable  {late,  and 
abounds  with  harbours.  The  colonifts  are  not  at  fo  great  a di- 
ftance  from  the  mother  country ; they  live  in  a climate  more 
analogous  to  their  own;  and  in  a fituation  that  is  fit  for 
hunting,  fifliing,  hufbandry,  and  for  all  the  manly  exercifes 
and  labours  which  improve  the  ftrength  of  the  body, 
and  are  prefervatives  againft  the  vices  that  taint  the  ^tind. 

Thus,  in  America  as  in  Europe,  the  north  will  get  the 
better  of  the  fouth.  The  one  will  be  covered  with  in- 
habitants and  plantations,  whilft  the  other  will  lavifli  its 
voluptuous  liquors  and  its  golden  mines.  The  one  will 
be  able  to  polifti  the  favage  nations  by  their  intercourfe 
with  a free  people  ; the  other  will  never  form  but  a mon- 
ftrous  and  feeble  mixture  of  a race  of  Haves  with  a na- 
tion of  tyrants. 

It  was  of  confequence  to  the  fouthern  colonies  to  have 
the  roots  of  population  and  vigour  in  the  north,  where 
they  might  exchange  the  commodities  of  luxury  for  thofe 
,of  neceffity,  and  keep  open  a communication  that  might 
afford  them  fuccours  if  they  were  attacked  ; a retreat  in 
X 2 cafe 
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^XII?  K ca^e  they  were  defeated,  and  a fupply  of  land  forces  to 
v v-  > balance  the  we^knefs  of  their  naval  refources. 

Before  the  laft  war,  the  French  fouthern  colonies  en- 
joyed this  advantage.  Canada,  by  its  fituation,  the  war- 
like'genius  of  its  inhabitants,  their  alliances  with  the  In- 
dian nations  in  friendihip  with  the  French*  and  fond  of 
the  franknefs  and  freedom  of  their  manners,  might  ba- 
lance, or  at  leaft  give  umbrage  to  New-England.  The 
lofs  of  that  great  continent  determined  the  French  mini- 
fy to  feek  for  fupport  from  another.  Guiana  was  thought 
to  be  no  bad  fubftkute,  if  a free  and  national  population 
could  be  eftablifhed  there,  which  might  be  able  to  refift 
foreign  attacks,  and  in  courfe  of  time,  tofurnifh  a fpeedy 
affiftance  to  the  other  colonies,  when  circumftances  might 
require  it. 

Such  was  evidently  the  fyftem  of  the  minifter. 
Fie  did  not  imagine,  that  a region  thus  inhabited,  could 
ever  enrich  the  mother  country  by  the  produce  of 
fuch  commodities  as  are  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  co- 
lonies. He  was  too  intelligent  not  to  know,  that  there 
is  ng-fuch  thing  as  felling,  without  complying  with  the 
general  run  of  the  market,  and  that  this  cannot  be  done 
but  by  producing  faleable  commodities  at  the  fame  rate 
as  other  nations  can  afford  them,  and  that  labours  executed 
by  free  men,  muff  of  necefiky  bear  a much  higher  price 
than  thofe  that  are  exacted  from  Haves. 

The  meafures  were  directed  by  an  adtive  minilter. 
As  a wife  politician,  who  does  not  facrificefafety  to  wealth, 
he  only  propofed  to  raife  a bulwark  to  protect  the  French 
poffeflions.  As  a philofopher,  who  feels  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  who  knows  and  refpe&s  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, he  wilhed  to  people  thefe  fertile  but  defert  regions 
with  free  men.  But  gen'uus,  efpecially  when  .too  impa- 
tient of  fuccefs,  cannot  forefee  every  circumftance.  The 

miftake 
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nvifta'ke  proceeded  from  fuppofing  that  Europeans  would  be  B O^O  K 
able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  preparing  lands  for  culti- 
vation  under  the  torrid  zone1;  that  men,  who  quitted  their 
own  country  only  in  hopes  of  living  more  comfortably 
abroad,  would  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  precarious 
fubfiftence  of  a favage  life,  in  a worfe  climate  than  that 
which  they  had  left ; or  laftly,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  eftablifh  an  intercourfe  of  importance  between 
Guiana  and  the  French  iflands. 

This  bad  fyftem,  which  the  government  was  drawn 
into  by  a fet  of  bold  men,  who  were  either  milled  by 
their  prefumption,  or  who  facrificed  the  public  good  to 
their  own  private  views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed  as 
it  had  been  inconfiderately  adopted.  All  was  jumbled  to- 
gether, without  any  principle  of  legifiation,  and  without 
confidering  in  what  manner  nature  had  fuited  the  feveral 
lands  to  the  men  who  were  to  inhabit  them.  The  in- 
habitants were  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  proprietors 
and  the  mercenaries.  T hey  were  not  aware,  that  this 
divifion,  at  prefent  eftablilhed  in  Europe  and  in  moft  civi- 
lized nations,  was  the  confequence  of  wars,  of  revolutions, 
and  of  the  numberlefs  chances  which  time  brings  on  ; 
that  it  was  the  effedl  of  the  progrefs  of  fociability,  not  the 
balls  and  foundation  of  fociety,  which  in  its  beginning 
requires  that  all  her  members  fhould  partake  of  her  pro- 
perty. Colonies,  which  are  new  populations  and  new 
focieties,  ought  to  adhere  to  this  fundamental  rule.  It 
was  here  broken  through  at  firft  fetting  out,  by  allotting 
lands  in  Guiana  to  thofe  only  who  were  able  to  advance 
a certain  fund  for  the  cultivation  of  them.  Others, 
whofe  defires  were  tempted  with  uncertain  hopes,  were 
excluded  from  this  divihon  of  lands.  This  was  a fault 
both  againft  found  policy  and  humanity.  Had  they  granted 
% portion  of  land  to  every  new  inhabitant  that  was  fent 


over 
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Bxm  ^ °VCr  t0  ^ ^arren  an(*  ^e^ert  country,  each  would  have 
cleared  his  own  fpot,  and  have  tilled  it  in  proportion  to 
his  ftrength  or  abilities,  one  with  the  affiftance  of  his  mo- 
ney, another  by  his  own  labour.  It  was  neceffary  that  thofe 
who  were  poffeffed  of  a capital  fhould  neither  be  difcouraged, 
becaufe  they  were  men  of  great  confequence  to  a riling  co- 
lony, nor  that  they  fhould  have  an  exclufive  preference 
given  them,  left  it  fhould  prevent  them  from  meeting  af- 
fiftants  who  might  be  willing- to  be  dependent  on  them. 
It  was  alfo  indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  every  member  of 
the  new  tranfmigration  fhould  be  offered  fome  property, 
with  which  he  might  turn  his  labour,  his  induftry,  his 
money,  in  a word,  his  greater  or  Idler  powers  to  his  ad- 
vantage. It  ought  to  have  been  forefeen,  that  Europeans, 
in  whatever  fituation,  would  not  quit  their  own  country 
but  in  hopes  of  better  fortune,  and  that  deceiving  their 
hopes  and  confidence  in  this  refpect,  would  be  an  effeaual 
way  to  ruin  the  colony  intended  to  be  eftablifhed. 

In  vain  did  government  fupply  the  colonifts  with  two 
years  fubliftence.  T-his  was  too  much  provifion  at  once* 
It  muft  fpoil,  either  in  the  traniport,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  The  very  paffage,  in  which  fome  part  muft 
be  confumed,  and  the  reft  injured,  could  not  but  make 
thefe  provifions  dear,  fcarne*  and  noxious,  A hot  climate, 
and  a damp  country,  would  be  additional  caufes  of  pu- 
trefaction among  the  eatables,  and  of  ficknefs  and  morta- 
lity among  the  men.  It  would  have  been  a folly  to  pre- 
tend to  carry  over  from  Europe  to  Guiana  a fufficient 
quantity  of  live  cattle  to  furnifh  frefh  meat  every  day  for 
a numerous  colony.  Moft  of  them  would  have  died, 
either  in  the  paffage  or  at  their  arrival  -3  for  as  animals 
dre  more  immediately  under  the  direction  of  nature,  they 
hre  the  more  affected  by  the  fudden  alterations  of  the  air, 
and  by  the  change  of  climate  and  food. 

The 
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The  increafe  of  cattle  fhould  have  preceded  tfet  ofBOOK 

men.  Both  (hould  have  multiplied  by  degrees,  and  the  v 

feeds  of  culture  in  that  diftant  region  have  been  laid  in, 
before  the  .inhabitants  were  become  too  numerous.  The 
firft  tranfports  fhould  have  been  final  1,  and  attended  with 
every  advance,  every  affiftance  neceffary  for  clearing  the 
lands.  In  proportion  as  the  infant  colony  fhould  have 
produced  enough  and  even  more  than  was  neceffary  for  their 
own  confumption,  the  purchafe  of  the  overplus  would 
have  become  a fourceof  increafe.  Agriculture  and  popula- 
tion would  then  have  mutually  affifted  and  promoted  each 
other.  The  new  colonifts  would  have  drawn  others  af- 
ter them,  and  fociety,  like  individuals,  would  have  ar- 
rived at  its  proper  ftrength  and  maturity  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  years. 

These  very  fimple  and  natural  refle&ions  never  oc- 
curred to  the  contrivers  of  this  fcheme.  T welve  thou- 


fand  men,  after  a tedious  navigation,  were  landed  upon 
dreary  and  inhofpitable  fhores.  It  is  well  known  that 
almoft  throughout  the  torrid  zone,  the  year  is  divided 
into  two  feafons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  In  Guiana, 
fuch  heavy  rains  fall  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  May,  that  the  lands  are  either  overflowed,  or 
at  leaf!  unfit  for  tillage.  Had  the  new  colonifts  arrived 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  feafon,  and  been  placed 
on  the  lands  deflined  for  them,  they  would  have  had 
time  to  put  their  habitations  in  order,  to  cut  down  or 
burn  the  woods,  and  to  plough  and-fow  their  fields. 


For  want  of  thefe  precautions,  they  knew  not  where  to 
beftow  fuch  multitudes  of  people  as  were  conftantly  pour- 
ing in  juft  2t  the  rainy  feafon.  The  ifland  of  Cayenne 
might  have  been  a proper  place  for  the  reception  and  re- 
frefhment  of  the  new  comers,  till  they  could  have  been 
difpofed  of:  there  they  would  have  found  lodging  and 
' X 4 affift- 
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^ afliftance.  But  the  falfe  notion  which  prevailed,  that  the* 
new  colony  muil  not  be  intermixed  with  the  old,  de- 
prived them  of  this  refource.  In  confequence  of  this 
prejudice,  twelve  thoufand  victims  were  landed  on  the 
banks  of  tne  Kourou,  on  a ridge  of  fand,  amidft  a num- 
ber of  unwholefome  little  iflands,  and  only  fteltered  un- 
der a miferable  awning.  In  this  fituation,  totally  ina&ive, 
and  weary  of  exigence,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  the 
irregularities  that  idlenels  neceflarily  produces  among  a fet 
of  low  men,  removed  far  from  their  native  country,  and 
placed  under  a foreign  Iky  ; there  they  fell  into  a Rate  of 
rmfery  and  were  feized  with  contagious  difieiopers,  thene- 
ceflary confequences. of  fucha  fituation,  and  their  wretched 
fate  was  at  length  terminated  in  all  the  horror&.of  defpair. 
i heir  afhes  will  for  ever  cry  out  for  vengeance  on  the  im- 
poftors  who  promoted  this  fatal  fcheme,  on  which  fuch 
great  expences  have  been  bellowed,  in  the  fudden  deduc- 
tion of  fo  many  unfortunate  men  ; as  if  the  devaflations 
of  war,  which  they  were  intended  to  repair,  had  not  fwept 
away  a fufficient  number  in  the  courfe  of  eight  years. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  this 
horrid  tragedy,  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  had  efcaped  the 
mortality,  were  wafted  away  hy  the  floods.  They  were 
diftributed  upon  lands,  where  they  were  overflowed  at  the 
return  of  the  rains,  and  every  one  of  them  perifted, 
without  leaving  behind  them  a Angle  mark  of  ppfterity, 
or  the  leaft  trace  of  their  memory. 

The  ftate  has  deeply  lamented  this  lofs,  and  has  im- 
peached and  punifhed  the  authors  of  it ; but  how  griev- 
ous is  it  for  our  country,  for  the  fubjedls,  for  every  foul 
that  is  fenfihle  of  the  value  of  French  blood,  to  fee  it 
thus  lavifted  upon  ruinous  enterprises,  by  an  abfurd  jea- 
loufy  of  authority,  which  enjoins  the  moft  rigorous  fe-. 
crecy  upon  all  public  operations.  Is  it  not  then  the  in-. 

tereft 
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tcreflr  of  the  whole  nation  that  her  chiefs  fhould  be  well  B OOK 
informed?  and  how  can  they  be  fo  but  from  col- 
leding  general  information?  Why  fhould  projeds, 
of  which  the  people  are  to  be  both  the  object  and  the  in- 
ftrurnent,  be  concealed  from  them  ? Can  the  will  be  com- 
manded without  the  judgment,  or  can  we  infpire  courage 
without  confidence?  The  only  true  information  is 
to  be  had  from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears  un- 
difguifed,  and  falfehood  fears  to  be  deiefted.  Secret 
memoirs,  private  fchemes,  are  commonly  the  work  of 
crafty  and  interefted  men,  who  infinuate  themfelves  into 
the  cabinets  of  perfons  in  adminiftration,  by  dark,  ob- 
lique and  indirea  ways.  When  a prince  or  a minifter 
has  aaed  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of 
enlightened  men,  if  he  is  unfortunate,  he  cannot  on  any 
account  be  blamed.  But  when  enterprizes  are  under- 
taken without  the  advice  or  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple j when  events  are  brought  on  unknown  to  thofe  whofe 
lives  and  fortunes  are  expofed  by  them  •,  wnat  can  this  be 
but  a fecret  league,  a combination  of  a few  individuals 
againft  the  bulk  of  fociety  ? Can  it  be  pofiible  that  au- 
thority fhould  think  itfelf  degraded  by  an  intercourfe 
with  the  citizens  ? Or  will  men  in  power  for  ever  treat 
the  reft  of  mankind  with  fo  great  a degree  of  contempt, 
as  not  even  to  defire  that  the  injuries  they  have  dene 
them  fhould  be  forgiven  ? 

What  has  been  the  confequence  of  that  cataftrophe, 
in  which  fo  many  fubje&s,  fo  many  foreigners,  have  been 
facrificed  to  the  illufions  of  the  French  miniftry  with  re- 
fped  to  Guiana  ? This  unhappy  climate  has  been  abufed 
with  all  the  rancour,  with  which  refentment  and  misfor- 
tune can  aggravate  its  real  evils.  It  has  been  aliened, 
that  colonies  would  never  be  brought  to  flourifh  there, 

£ycn  if  thofe  very  principles  of  culture  and  adminiftra- 
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K-  ticm  by  which  all  other  colonies  have  profpered  were  to 
be  adopted.  This  opinion  is  grounded  upon  the  barren* 
ftefs  of  the  foil,  the  exceffive  dampnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  prodigious  fwarms  of  ants  that  infeft  the  country, 
and  the  facility  the  Eaves  have  of  deferting  from  their 
labour.  There  is  fome  truth,  but  there  is  likewife  fome 
exaggeration  in  thefe  complaints. 

Because  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  is  not  very  fertile,  it 
cannot  furely  without  injufticebe  inferred  that  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  is  altogether  as  rebellious  to  the  la- 
bours of  cultivation.  Thofe  who  draw  this  inference 
have  gone  no  further  than  the  marlhy  coafts  of  this  vaft 
country.  But  obfervers,  who  have  penetrated  into  the 
inland  parts,  are  quite  of  a differeht  opinion,  and  the 
few  experiments  already  made,  contradidf  a prejudice 
founded  merely  on  the  firft  appearances. 

The  apprehenfions  arifing  from  the  duration  of  the 
rains  are  not  fo  ill-grounded.  1 his  defedfc  in  the  feafons 
endangers  the  lives  of  the  cultivators,  increafes  the  fa- 
tigues of  their  labour,  and  renders  their  crops  precari- 
ous, efpecially  that  of  fugar,  which  has  hitherto  been  lefs 
plentiful  on  the  continent,  and  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  which  comes  from  the  iflands.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  inundations  will  in  a great  meafure 
fubfide,  when  the  woods  are  cleared  away,  which  have 
covered  thefe  vaft  deferts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  F rees  attradl  the  rains  and  dews ; and  keep  the 
ground  damp  by  excluding  the  rays  of  the  fun.  If  we 
remove  thefe  great  vegetables,  which  by  their  deep  roots 
and  wide-extended  bows,  abforb  and  pump  up  all  the 
juices  of  vegetation  that  circulate  either  in  the  infide,  or 
in  the  atmofphere  of  the  globe,  nothing  will  remain  but 
a moifture  which  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  plantations. 


At 
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At  prefent  the  greater  part  df  them  are  overrun  with B OOK 
ants,  and  many  to  fuch  a degree  as  fometimes  to  baffle 
the  beft  grounded  hopes.  But  this  is  an  evil  that  has 
molefted  every  new  fettlement  in  America  5 and  which 
in  time  they  have  got  rid  of.  Many  do  not  now 
fuffer  any  inconvenience  from  it,  the  reft  but  little. 

Guiana  will  be  lefs  and  lefs  infefted  with  thefe  infeaS> 
in  proportion  as  the  lands  are  cleared. 

As  to  the  negroes,,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  their  Tun- 
ing away,  gathering  in  troops,  and  intrenching  them- 
felves  in  the  woods,  it  is  the  tyranny  of  their  matters 
that  drives  them  to  it.  No  doubt  this  inconvenience  is 
greater  on  the  continent  than  in  the  iflands  ; but  the  de-» 
fertion  of  thefe  poor  wretches  will  be  prevented  when- 
ever their  condition  is  made  tolerable.  The  law  of  ne- 
cefiity,  which  reftrains  even  tyrants,  will  prefcribe  that 
moderation  in  Guiana,  that  humanity  alone  fhould  in- 
fpire  every  where. 

The  obftacle  leaft  attended  to,  though  the  moft  in- 
fuperable  of  all,  is  the  difficulty,  nay  the  impoffibility  of 
undertaking  any  conftderable  plantations  on  the  coafts  of 
Guiana.  That  coaft  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  Cayenne, 
for  the  fpace  of  twenty  leagues,  prefents  nothing  but  a 
bog,  which  is  overflowed  by  the  tides  twice  a month,  at 
the  new  and  full  moon,  and  dried  up  again  in  the  in- 
terval between  thefe  two  periods.  The  coaft,  on  the 
north,  is  conftantly  under  water,  for  fix  months  in  the 
year,  and  its  fertility  m uft  therefore  be  very  precarious. 

The  fugar-cane  dies'there  the  firft  time  it  bears,  which 
increafes  labour  without  augmenting  the  produce  In 
Other  refpe&s  this  part  of  the  coaft  is  al-fo  very  unwhole- 
fome.  An  eafterly  wind  conftantly  drives  thither  all  the 
malignant  vapours  which  the  heat  of  the  fun  draws  from 
the  fwampy  grounds  of  the  fouthern  coaft. 


The 
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K The  rivers  of  Cayenne,  Aprouac,  Oyapoko,  Kourou, 
and  Maroni,  are  not  liable  to  the  fame  inconveniences  in 
their  courfe.  Upon  the  river  Sinemary  there  ftill  are  five 
or  fix  hundred  men  fubfifting,  whoefcaped  from  the  gene- 
ral difafters  of  the  colony.  They  enjoy  the  moll  perfect 
health  ; their  little  plantations  fucceed  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  wifhes  ; and  the  increafe  of  their  cattle  is  prodi- 
gious. The  fame  advantages  are  to  be  expe&ed  from 
the  higheft  borders  of  the  other  rivers  ; fome  of  them  are 
even  fitter  to  be  navigated,  either  in  boats,  or  fmall 
veficls. 

All  thefe  difcuffions  evidently  fnew  that  France  ought 
not  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  Guiana.  At  firft,  the 
fugar  will  be  watery  and  infipid,  and  there  will  be  but 
little  of  it ; but  it  has  feldom  been  better  in  any  grounds 
that  have  been  newly  cleared.  Coffee,  cocoa,  and  cot- 
ton are  better  in  Guiana  than  in  the  Leeward  iflands. 
Tobacco  muft  thrive  there.  Indigo,  which  formerly 
grew  there  in  great  plenty,  has  degenerated,  but  may  be 
retrieved  by  frefh  feeds  from  St.  Domingo.  The  arnotto 
is  of  no  great  value  there,  but  the  fale  of  it  is  certain.  The 
Vanilla  is  the  natural  produce  of  the  country;  but  no 
profit  has  been  hitherto  made  of  it,  becaufe  the  pods  rot 
as  foon  as  they  are  gathered.  It  would,  however,  be  an 
eafy  matter  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  managing  the 
trees  that  bear  it,  and  to  enrich  Guiana  with  this  branch 
of  trade. 

Large  exportations  of  rice,  wood,  cattle  and  falt- 
filh  can  hardly  be  ehfpedied  from  thence.  The  colony 
might,  indeed,  attempt  thefe  things,  but  a good  market 
would  be  wanting.  The  only  one  within  reach  would 
be  the  French  windward  iflands,  and  this  could  never  be 
very  confiderable.  Thofe  fettlements  having  nothing  to 

give 
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give  in  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  the  expences  of  B O O^K 
navigation  would  neceflarily  make  the  trade  flag. 

But  dill  this  lad  connediion  may  fail,  and  yet  that 
between  Guiana  and  the  mother-country  will  not  fuffer 
in  the  leaft.  The  whole  will  depend  upon  the  encou- 
ragement the  court  of  Verfailles  may  beftow  upon  the 
edablifhment.  It  is  not  attended  with  more  difficulties 
than  that  of  Surinam  was,  where  more  conftant  labour 
and  greater  means  have  never  produced  fo  much  incieafe 
as  in  the  iflands.  Yet  Surinam  is  at  this  day  covered 
with  rich  plantations.  Why  fhould  not  France  put 
Guiana  upon  a footing  with  this  colony  of  the  Dutch  ? 

This  may  be  done  by  giving  fuch  advantages  and  gratui- 
ties as  every  {late  ought  to  facrifice  when  large  tiadls  of 
lands,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great  utility,  are  to 
be  cleared.  Thefe  clearings  of  rude  lands  are  real  con- 
quefts  over  chaos  for  the  advantage  of  all  mankind  ; dif- 
ferent from  thofe  conqueds  which  depopulate  whole  pro- 
vinces, and  lay  them  wade,  in  order  to  feize  upon  them  ; 
which  cod  the  blood  of  two  nations  to  enrich  neitner  ; 
which  muft  be  defended  at  a great  expence,  and  qovered 
with  troops  for  ages,  before  the  peaceable  pofieffion  of 
them  can  be  fecured.  Guiana  requires  nothing  but  la- 
bours and  inhabitants.  How  powerful  the  motives  ior 
encouraging  both  ! 

This  colony  may  at  pleafure  multiply  its  cattle  and 
increafe  its  fubfiftence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  invade 
it,  and  dill  more  to  block  it  up;  therefore  it  will 
never  be  conquered.  The  Leeward  iflands,  on  the 
contrary,  already  once  lod,  are  looked  upon  with  a 
wifhful  eye  by  a nation  exafperated  at  the  reditution  of 
them.  Her  chagrin  makes  it  probable  (he  will  always  be 
difpofed  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  what  fhe  has  lod  by 
negndation.  The  well-grounded  confidence  fhe  places 


peace.  Should  fortune  again  favour  the  wife  admini- 
stration of  her  happy  government ; fhould  a people,  en- 
couraged by  vi£tories  of  which  they  themfelves  reap  the 
benefits,  always  get  the  better  of  a nation  that  fights  on- 
ly for  her  kings  ; Guiana  would  at  leaft  afford  a great  re- 
fource,  where  all  fuch  articles  as  cuftom  has  made  necef- 
fary,  might  be  cultivated,  and  for  which  an  enormous 
duty  muff  be  paid  to  foreigners,  if  the  nation  cannot  be 
fupplied  with  them  from  her  own  colonies. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  fecuring  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  fettlement  prefents.  In  January  1769, 
it  confiffed  only  of  1,291  free  men,  and  8,047  Haves. 
The  herds  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1,923  head  of 
black  cattle,  and  1,077  foal).  The  produce  of  the 
colony  was  even  inadequate  to  thefe  means,  fmall  as  they 
were,  becaufe  the  works  were  carried  on  by  white 
men  without  fkill,  and  blacks  without  fubordinati- 
on.  Time  will  bring  on  more  knowledge  and  better 
discipline.  Till  that  happy  period  arrives,  let  us  turn 
from  Guiana,  and  proceed  to  St.  Lucia. 

The  pof-  The  Englilh  took  poffeflion  of  this  ifland  without  op- 
sfTucfa  pofition  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1639.  They  lived 
for  a long  there  peaceably  for  a year  and  a half,  when  a (hip  of  their 
ted*6  own  nation,  which  had  been  overtaken  by  a calm  off 
laft  ceded.  Dominica,  carried  off  fome  Caribs  who  were  come  in 

French.  their  canoes  to  brinS  them  fruit.  This  violence  occa- 
sioned tfce  favages  of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinico  to 
join  the  offended  favages;  and  in  Auguft  1640,  they 
all  fell  upon  the  new  colony.  In  their  fury,  they 
murdered  all  that  came  in  their  way.  The  few  who 
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efcaped  their  vengeance,  quitted  for  ever  a fettlement  B O O K 
that  could  be  in  no  great  forwardnefs.  v, — ^ — - 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  before  civil  focieties  were 
formed  and  polifhed,  all  men  in  general  had  a common 
right  to  every  thing  upon  earth.  Every  one  was  free  to 
take  what  he  pleafed  for  his  own  ufe,  and  even  to  con- 
fume  it,  if  it  was  of  a perifhable  nature.  The  ufe  that 
was  thus  made  of  common  right  fupplied  the  place  of 
property.  The  moment  any  one  had  in  this  manner 
poffefted  himfelf  of  any  thing,  another  could  not  take  it 
from  him  without  injuftice.  It  was  in  this  point  of  view 
which  can  only  be  applied  to  the  primitive  ftate  of  na- 
ture* that  the  European  nations  confidered  America  when 
it  was  firft  difcovered.  They  thought  nothing  of  the 
natives,  and  imagined  they  were  fufficiently  authorifed  to 
feize  upon  any  country,  if  no  other  nation  of  our  conti- 
nent was  in  pofleihon  of  it.  Such  was  conftantly  and 
uniformly  the  only  public  right  obferved  in  the  new 
world,  and  which  we  have  not  been  afhamed  to  avow  and 
attempt  to  juftify  in  this  century,  during  the  late  hofti- 
litres. 

From  thefe  principles,  which  the  author  of  a philofo- 
phical  hiftory  of  commerce  would  to  be  afhamed  approve, 

St.  Lucia  was  to  belong  to  any  power  that  could  or  would 
people  it.  The  French  attempted  it  firft.  They  fent 
ever  forty  inhabitants  in  1650,  under  the  condu&  of 
Rouflelan,  a brave,  aclive,  prudent  man,  and  lingulariy 
beloved  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  his  having  married 
one  of  their  women.  His  death,  which  happened  four 
years  after,  deftroyed  all  the  good  he  had  begun  to  do. 

Three  of  his  fucceffors  were  murdered  by  the  difcon- 
tented  Caribs,  who  were  diftatisfied  with  their  behaviour 
to  them  i and  the  colony  was  but  in  a drooping  condi- 
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BOOKtion,  when  -it  was  taken  in  1664  by  the  Englifh,  who 
t , evacuated  it  in  1666. 

They  were  fcarce  gone,  when  the  French  appeared 
again  on  the  ifland.  Whatever  was  the  caufe,  they  had 
not  increafed  their  number  much,  when  the  enemy  that 
had  driven  them  out  before,  again  forced  them  to  quit 
their  habitations  tv/enty  years  after.  Some,  inftead  of 
evacuating  the  ifland,  took  refuge  in  the  woods.  As 
foon  as  the  conquerors,  who  had  made  only  a tempo- 
rary invafion,  were  gone,  they  refumed  their  labours  ; 
but  only  for  a fhort  time.  The  war,  which  foon  after 
raged  in  Europe,  made  them  apprehenfive  that  they  might 
fall  a prey  to  the  firft  privateer  that  fhould  take  a fancy 
to  come  and  plunder  them,  they  therefore  removed  infearch 
of  quiet,  to  other  French  fettlements,  where  they  might 
hope  for  better  protection.  There  was  then  no  regular 
culture  or  colony  in  St.  Lucia.  It  was  only  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came  thither  to  cut 
wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  had  confiderable 
docks  on  the  ifland. 

Some  foldiers  and  failors  having  deferted  thither  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Marfhal  d’Eftrees  petitioned  for  a 
grant  of  the  ifland.  No  fooner  was  it  obtained  in  1718, 
but  he  fent  over  a commandant,  troops,  cannon  and  in- 
habitants. This  gave  umbrage  to  the  court  of  London, 
which  had  a kind  of  claim  to  this  ifland,  from  prior  fet- 
tlement,  as  that  of  Verfailles  had,  from  almoft  uninter- 
rupted pofleflion.  Their  complaints  determined  the  French 
miniftry  to  order  that  things  fhould  be  put  into  the  fame 
condition  Jthey  were  in  before  the  grant.  Whether  this 
compliance  did  not  appear  fufficient  to  the  Englifh,  or 
whether  it  gave  them  room  to  think  they  might  venture 
upon  any  thing,  they  themfelves  gave  St.  Lucia  in  1722 
to  the  duke  of  Montagu,  who  fent  to  take  pofleflion  of 
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It.  This  clafliing  of  interefts  occafioned  feme  difturbance  BOOK 
between  the  two  courts  ; which  was  fettled  however  in , ^ * , 

1731  by  an  agreement  made,  that  till  the  refpe&ive 
claims  fhould  be  finally  adjufted,  the  ifland  fhould  be 
evacuated  by  both  nations,  but  that  both  fhould  wood  and 
water  there. 

This  precarious  agreement  furnifhed  an  opportunity  for 
private  intereft  to  aCL  The  Englifh  no  longer  molefted  the 
French  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  habitations  ; but  employ- 
ed them  as  a channel  to  affift  them  in  carrying  on  with 
richer  colonies,  fmuggling  connections,  which  the  fubjeCts 
of  both  governments  thought  equally  advantageous  to  them. 

This  trade  has  continued  more  or  lefs  brifk  till  the  treaty 
of  1763,  which  fecured  to  France  the  long  contefted  pro- 
perty of  St.  Lucia. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  propofed  to  what  be- 

r r came  of  St» 

make  of  her  acquifition,  was  to  fix  a magazine  there.  It  Lucia  in 
had  been  the  general  opinion  for  fome  years  paflr,  that 
die  wood  and  cattle  of  North-America  was  abfolutely  ne-  French. 
cefTary  for  thefe  fouthern  colonies.  It  was  found  incon- 
venient to  carry  them  dire&ly  thither,  and  St.  Lucia  was 
pitched  upon  as  a very  proper  place  for  the  exchange  of 
thefe  commodities  againft  the  molafles  of  Martinico  and 
Gaudalupe.  Experience  foon  fhewed  that  this  fcheme 
was  impradicable. 

To  bring  it  to  bear,  the  Englifh  muff  either  depofit 
their  cargoes  in  ftore-houfes,  or  keep  them  on  board,  or 
fell  them  to  traders  fettled  on  the  ifland  : three  things 
equally  impofllble. 

These  failors  will  never  confent  to  lofe  fight  of  their 
cattle,  as  the  expences  they  would  incur  for  having  them 
taken  care  of,  for  their  food,  or  from  accidents,  would 
infallibly  ruin  them.  Neither  will  they  pay  for  ware- 
houfes  for  their  wood,  which  is.Joo  cheap  and  too  bulky 
Vol.  Ill,  Y 
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BOOKa  commodity  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  ftore-room.  Nor 


XIII, 


^__,  can  it  be  expelled  that  they  fliould  quietly  fit  onboard. 


their  fhips,  waiting  till  fome  traders  fliould  come  from 
the  French  iflands  to  deal  with  them  : the  nature  of  their 
trade  will  not  admit  of  fuch  delays.  The  only  remaining 
way  of  managing  this,  would  be  by  means  of  traders  who 
might  fettle  on  the  ifland  as  brokers  ; but  the  profit  they 
muft  neceffarily  make,  would  enhance  the  price  of  the 
goods  fo  much,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  carry  on 
the  trade  through  their  channel. 

The  difficulties  are  not  lefs  on  the  fide  of  the  owners 
of  molaffes,  than  on  that  of  the  dealers  in  northern  com- 
modities. Accuftomed  to  fell  their  fpirit  at  thirty-five  or 
thirty-fix  livres  (r)  a barrel,  they  would  never  confent  to 
an  abatement  of  two-fifths,  which  muft  be  allowed  for 
carriage,  emptying  out,  and  commiffion.  If  the  Eng- 
lifh  are  obliged  to  pay  an  higher  price  for  the  molaffes, 
they  muft  of  courfe  raife  that  of  their  own  commo- 
dities, and  this  advance  will  make  them  too  dear  for  the 
confumer.  ' 

The  French  miniftry,  undeceived  as  to  their  firft  no- 
tion, without  formally  giving  it  up,  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of  St.  Lucia.  In  1763,  they 
fent  over  at  a great  ex  pence,  and  with  unneceffary  pa- 
rade, feven  or  eight  hundred  men,  whofe  unhappy  fate  is 
more  a matter  of  pity  than  furprize.  Under  the  tropics, 
the  beft  eftablifhed  colonies  always  deftroy  one  third 
of  the  foldiers  that  are  fent  thither,  though  they  are 
healthy  ftout  men,  and  find  good  accommodations  : it  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  a fet  of  miferable  wretches,  picked 
up  from  the  dunghills  of  Europe,  and  expofed  to  all  the 
hardftiips  of  indigence,  and  all  the  horrors  of  defpair. 
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fhould  moft  of  them  perifh  in  an  uncultivated  and  un-B 
wholefome  ifland. 

The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  referved 
to  the  neighbouring  fettlements.  Some  Frenchmen, 
who  had  fold,  upon  very  profitable  terms  to  themfelves, 
their  plantations  at  the  Granades  to  the  Englifh,  brought 
part  of  their  capital  to  St.  Lucia,  Several  planters  from 
St.  Vincents,  incenfed  at  being  obliged  to  buy  lands 
which  they  themfelves  had  been  at  incredible  pains  to 
clear  and  fertilize,  took  the  fame,  courfe.  Marti- 
nico  alfo  furnifhed  fome  inhabitants,  whofe  pofleflions 
were  either  not  fufficiently  fertile,  or  too  much  confined, 
and  traders  who  devoted  part  of  their  flock  to  hufban- 
dry.  Each  of  thefe  has  obtained  the  free  grant  of  a fpot 
of  land  proportioned  to  his  powers.  Thofe  whofe  means 
were  fmall,  have  confined  themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as 
required  no  great  advances.  Thofe  who  were  richer  have 
foared  to  greater  undertakings. 

There  are  already  nine  parifnes  on  the  colony,  eight 
to  leeward,  and  only  one  to  windward.  This  preference 
given  to  one  part  of  the  ifland,  is  not  for  the  fake  of  a 
better  foil,  but  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fhipping.  In 
time,  that  part  that  was  neglected  at  firft,  will  likewife  be 
inhabited,  as  there  are  bays  continually  difcovered,  in 
which  canoes  may  put  in,  and  receive  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities on  board. 

A road  which  goes  all  round  the  ifland,  and  two  others 
that  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  are  very  convenient  for 
carrying  the  produce  of  the  plantations  to  the  landing 
places.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  with  fome  expence,  thefe 
roads  will  be  brought  to  a much  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  it  was  poffible  they  fhould  be  at  firft,  without  running 
into  expences  too  burdenfome  for  a fettiement  in  its  infant 
yftate.  The  interruptions  occafioned  by  the  making  thefe 
Y % roads, 
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BOO  K roads,  have  unavoidably  retarded  the  culture  of  the  lands, 
AlII>  , and  excited  much  murmuring,  but  the  colonifts  now  be- 
gin to  blefs  the  wife  and  Ready  hand  that  has  ordered  and 
conduced  this  work  for  their  benefit. 

On  the  firft  of  January,  1772,  the  population  of  the 
white  people  in  the  ifiand  amounted  to  2018  fouls,  men, 
women,  and  children  ; that  of  the  blacks  to  663  freemen, 
and  12,795  flaves.  The  dittle  confifted  of  928  mules  or 
horfes,  2070  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  3184  fheep  or 
goats.  There  were  thirty-eight  fugar-plantations,  which 
occupied  978  pieces  of  land  ; 5^395^^9  cofFee-tiees ; 
1,321,600  cocpaplants  ; and  367  plots  of  cotton.  They 
were  divided  into  feven  hundred  and  fix  dwelling  places. 
The  prefent  produce  is  four  millions  of  livres  (r),  a re- 
venue which  for  feme  time  to  come  muft  increafe  one- 
eighth  every  year. 

A general  prejudice  prevailed  in  thefe  iflands  againft 
St.  Lucia.  It  was  faid,  that  nature  had  refufed  it  every 
advantage  neceftary  to  form  a colony  of  any  importance. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  public,  its  dry  and  ftony  foil  could 
never  pay  the  expence  of  manuring.  The  inclemency 
of  the  climate  would  infallibly  deftroy  every  man,  who 
from  a greedy  defire  of  enriching  himfelf,  or  who  driven 
by  defpair,  fhould  be  bold  enough  to  fettle  there.  Thefe 
notions  were  univerfally  received. 

Successful  experience  muft  at  length  undeceive  the 
moft  prejudiced  perfon.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia  is  not  a 
bad  one  even  by  the  fea  fide,  and  grows  better  the  further 
we  advance  up  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  ifiand 
may  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  except  fome  high  and 
craggy  mountains,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  old  vol- 
canoes. In  one  deep  valley  there  are  ftill  eight  or  ten 
ponds,  the  water  of  which  boils  up  in  a moft  dreadful 
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manner,  and  retains  fome  of  its  heat  at  the  diftance  of  fix  B O^O  K 
thcufand  toifesfrom  its  refervoirs.  There  are  not  indeed  , _ ^ , 

many  extenfive  plains  on  the  ifland,  but  feveral  fmall 
ones,  where  the  growth  of  fugar  may  be  carried  to 
fifteen  millions  weight.  The  fhape  of  the  ifland, 
which  is  long  and  narrow,  will  make  the  carriage  eafv, 
wherever  the  canes  are  planted. 

The  air  in  the  inland  parts  of  St.  Lucia,  is  the  fame  as 
it  was  in  all  the  other  iflands  before  they  were  inhabited, 
foul  and  unwholefome  at  firft  ; but  lefs  noxious  as  the 
wroods  are  cleared,  and  the  ground  laid  open.  .The 
air  on  fome  part  of  the  fea-coaft  is  more  unhealthy.  On 
the  leeward  fide  the  lands  receive  feme  fmall  rivers, 
which  fpringing  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  have  not 
a Hope  fufficient  to  wafh  down  the  fands  with  which  the 
influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their  mouths.  Stopped  by 
this  infurmonntable  barrier,  they  fpread  into  unwhole- 
fome morafles  upon  the  neighbouring  grounds.  So  obvi- 
ous a reafon  had  been  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  few 
Caribs  who  were  found  upon  the  ifland  when  it  was 
firft  difeovered.  The  French,  driven  into  the  new  world 
bv  a more  powerful  'motive  than  even  felf-prefervation, 
have  been  lefs  careful  than  the  favages.  It  is  in  this 
very  fpot  that  they  have  chiefly  fixed  their  plantations. 

They  will  fooner  or  later  be  puniffied  for  their  blind  ra- 
pacioufnefs,  unlefs  they  ere£t  dikes,  and  dig  canals,  to 
drain  off  the  waters.  The  health  they  enjoy  along  the 
rivers,  where  the  (hips  are  careened,  and  thofe  in  which 
the  rain  waters  are  eolle&ed,  which  fall  into  deeper  bays, 
feems  to  indicate  that  this  expedient  would  fbcceed. 

The  charader  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  Ennery,  the 
founder  of  this  colony,  authorize  us  to  affirm,  that  when 
this  ifland,  which  is  about  forty-five  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, has  attained  the  degree  of  cultivation  it  is  capa- 
Y 3 ble 
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B O O K ble  of,  it  may  employ  fifty  thoufand  Haves,  and  furnifh 
t ^ ‘ , trade  with  commodities  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  (f) 
yearly.  This  period  of  profperity  cannot  even  be  far  off, 
as  the  adtivity  of  the  planters  is  releafed  from  thofe  fetters 
which  nave  retarded  their  progrefs  every  where  elfe.  Fifty 
men,  appointed  to  maintain  public  order,  are  all  the 
troops  they  have  at  St.  Lucia.  They  pay  no  taxes,  di- 
redtly  nor  indiredtly.  Ships  of  all  nations  are  admitted 
into  their  roads,  and  pay  nothing  at  coming  in  or  going 
out.  Every  one  is  free  to  bring  thither  what  goods  he  can 
fell  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  and  to  carry  away  fuch  commodi- 
ties  as  will  fetch  the  belt  price.  Ever  fince  Europe  has 
acquired  poffeffions  in  America,  none  has  met  with  more 
indulgence.  Such  fingular  favour  muft  undoubtedly  have 
a period,  and  this  illand,  like  all  the  others,  will  one  day 
be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  reftridtive  laws.  But  a 
few  years  peace  and  freedom  will  enable  her  to  bear  this 
burden. 

Schemes  Before  this  burden  is  impofed,  the  mother  country  will 
to  fecureto  ta^e  care  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  produce  of  an  ifland 
itfelf  the  which  fhe  has  put  into  a flourifhing  condition.  To  keep 
ofs^Lu-  poffeffion  of  it,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  defend  the  Careen- 
cia.  age  harbour. 

This  famous  harbour  unites  many  advantages.  It  has 
good  foundings  every  where,  with  an  excellent  bottom. 
Nature  has  provided  it  with  three  careening  places,  which 
make  a wharf  needlefs,  and  only  require  the  capftern  to 
heave  the  fhip  down  on  the  fhore.  Thirty  fbips  of  the 
line  might  ride  fafely  there,  and  be  fheltered  from  the  hur- 
ricanes, without  the  trouble  of  mooring.  The  boats  of 
that  country,  which  have  Iain  there  for  a long  while,  have 
never  been  injured  by  the  worms  ; it  is  not,  however,  ex- 
pected that  this  advantage  will  continue,  whatever  may  be 
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the  immediate  caufe  of  it.  The  winds  are  always  fa- BO 
vourable  for  going  out  ; and  the  largeft  fquadron  would 
be  cleared  out  in  lefs  than  an  hour. 

So  favourable  a fituation  is  able  not  only  to  defend  all 
the  national  po^feffions,  but  alfo  to  threaten  thofe  of  the 
enemy  throughout  America.  ^ he  naval  forces  of  Eng- 
land cannot  cover  all  parts.  The  fmalleft  fquadron  fent 
out  from  St.  Lucia,  would  in  a few  days  invade  thofe  co- 
lonies, which,  being  leaft  expofed,  would  think  them- 
felves  quite  fecure.  The  only  way  to  prevent  mifchief 
from  that  quarter,  would  be  to  block  up  the  Careenage  5 
and  even  then,  the  purport  of  fo  coftly  and  tsrefome 
a cruize  might  be  defeated,  by  a man  who  fhould 
be  daring  enough  to  undertake  all  that  can  be  atchieved 
at  fea. 

This  harbour  is  fubject  to  the  inconvenience  of  expofing 
every  {hip  that  comes  within  fight ; and  has  never  ap- 
peared worthy  the  attention  of  the  Britifh  nation,  though 
too  powerful  and  too  enlightened  not  to  confider,  that 
{hips  are  to  proteft  the  roads,  and  not  the  roads  the 
{hips,  With  regar4  to  France,  this  harbour  affords  the 
greateft  maritime  defence,  a pofition  that  will  not  allow 
a {hip  under  fail  to  enter.  She  muft  be  warped  for  a con- 
fiderable  fpace  before  {he  can  get  into  it.  There  is  no 
plying  to  windward  between  the  two  points.  The  found- 
ings jncreafing  fuddenly  near  the  land  from  twenty-five 
to  a hundred  fathom,  will  not  permit  the  affailants  to  come 
to  an  anchor.  Only  one  {hip  can  come  in  at  a time, 
and  {he  would  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  three  mafked  bat- 
teries, in  front  and  on  both  fides. 

A {hip  that  would  attack  the  harbour,  would  be  under 
a neceflity  of  landing  at  Shoaue-bay,  a {bore  a league 
long,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  Careenage  by  the  point 
Y 4 called. 
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BOO  K.  called  Vigie,  which  forms  this  bay.  Once  matter  of  the 
, ' . Vigie,  the  enemy  would  ttnlc  every  fhip  in  the  harbour, 

or  l.eatt:  compel  them  to  bring  to  ; and  that  without  any 
lofs  on  their  fide,  becaufe  this  peninfula,  though  com- 
manded by  a citadel,  built  on  the  other  fide  of  the  har- 
bour, would  cover  the  aiTailants  by  its  own  back.  They 
would  only  have  occafion  for  mortars,  and  neither  fire  a 
fingle  gun,  nor  endanger  the  life  of  one  man. 

If  (hutting  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  againtt  the 
enemy  were  fufficient,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fortify  Vigie. 
The  enemy  might  be  kept  out  without  this  precaution  ; 
but  the  drips  of  our  own  nation  mutt  be  protected.  It  is 
neceffary  that  a frnail  fquadron  fhould  be  able  to  fet  the 
Englifh  forces  at  defiance  ; compel  them  to  block  the  place 
up;  take  advantage  cf  their  abfence  or  of  fame  error  they 
might  fall  into ; all  which  cannot  be  effected  without  fortify- 
ing the  top  of  the  peninfula.  It  mutt  be  confideted,  that  by 
thus  multiplying  the  points  of  defence,  a greater  number 
of  men  will  be  wanted ; but  if  there  are  any  fhips  in  the 
harbour,  their  failors  and  gunners  may  be  employed  in 
defending  the  Vigie,  which  they  would  do  with  the  greater 
alacrity,  as  on  this  would  depend  the  fafety  of  the  fqua- 
dron. If  there  are  no  veffels  in  the  harbour,  the  Vigie 
will  be  left  defencelefs,  for  the  following  reafon. 

On  the,  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  is  an  eminence, 
called  the  Fortunate  Morne.  The  fiat  on  the  top  offers  one 
of  thofe  favourable  fituations  that  are  fejdom  to  be  met  with, 
tor  erecting  a citadel,  which  would  require  no  Ids  a force 
to  attack  it,  than  thebeft  fortified  place  in  Europe,  This 
fortification,  the  plan  of  which  is  already  laid,  and  will 
certainly  one  day  be  put  in  execution,  wull  have  the  ad- 
« vantage  of  defending  the  Careenage  bay  on  ail  fides,  of- 

commanding  all  the  eminences  that  furround  it,  and  cf 
making  it  impoflible  for  the  enemy  to  enter;  of  fecuring 
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the  town  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  back  of  the  moun-  BOOK 
tain,  in  fhcrt,  of  hindering  the  aflailants  from  pene- . ' « 

trating  into  the  ifland,  even  if  they  had  a&ually  landed 
at  Shoque,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  Vigie. 

Further  difcufiions  on  the  means  of  preferving  St.  Lu- 
cia mutt  be  left  to  the  profefibrs  of  the  art.  Let  us  new 
fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  Martinico. 

This  ifland  is  fixteen  leagues  in  length,  and  forty-five  The 
in  circumference,  leaving  cut  the  capes,  which  fometimes 
extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  fea.  It  is  very  un- tinico  upon 
even,  and  interfered  in  all  parts  by  a number  of  hillocks,  ^Tthe'cL- 
which  are  moftly  of  a conical  form.  Three  mountains  ribs, 
rife  above  thefe  lefler  eminences.  The  higheft  bears  the 
indelible  marks  of  a volcano.  The  woods  with  which 
this  is  covered,  continually  attradl  the  clouds,  which 
occaftons  noxious  damps,  and  contributes  to  make  it 
horrid  and  inacceflible,  whiltt  the  two  others  are  in 
moft  parts  cultivated.  From  thefe  mountains,  but  chiefly 
from  the  firft,  iflue  the  many  fprings  that  water  the 
ifland.  Thefe  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle  ftreams,  are 
changed  into  torrents  on  the  flighteft  ftorm.  Their  qua- 
lity partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  they  traverfe ; in 
fome  places  they  are  excellent,  in  others  fo  bad,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  drink  the  water  they  have  col- 
lected in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Denambuc,  who  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  Martinico, 
failed  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  1635  to  fettle  his  nation 
there  ; for  he  would  not  have  it  peopled  from  Europe. 

He  forefaw  that  men,  tired  with  the  fatigue  of  a long 
voyage,  would  for  the  moft  part  perifti  foon  after  their 
arrival,  either  from  the  climate,  or  from  the  hardftiips 
incident  to  moft  emigrations.  The  foie  founders  of  this 
pew  colony  were  a hundred  men  who  had  long  lived  in 
his  government  of  St.  Chriftopher’s.  They  were  brave. 
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BOOKa&ive,  inured  to  labour  and  fatigues;  fkillful  in  tilling 
■ , the  ground  and  erefting  habitations  ; abundantly  provided 

with  potatoe  plants  and  all  neceffary  feeds. 

They  completed  their  firft  fcttlement  very  quietly. 
The  natives,  intimidated  by  the  fire-arms,,  or  feduced  by 
fair  promifes,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern  and 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the  other. 
This  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  duration.  The  Caribs, 
when  they  faw  thefe  enterprifing  ftrangers  daily  in- 
creafing,  were  convinced  that  their  ruin  was  inevit- 
able, unlefs  they  could  extirpate  them  ; and  they  therefore 
called  in  the  favages  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  their 
affiftance.  They  fell  jointly  upon  a little  fort  that  had 
been  accidentally  erecffed  ; but  they  met  with  fuch  a 
warm  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  to  retreat, 
leaving  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  befi:  warriors 
dead  upon  the  fpot.  After’ this  check  they  difappeared 
for  a long  while,  and  when  they  came  back,  it  was  with 
prefents  and  penitent  fpeeches.  They  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  the  reconciliation  was  fealed  with 
fome  pots  of  brandy  that  were  given  them  to  drink. 

The  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difficulty  till,  this 
period.  The  fear  of  a furprife  obliged  the  colonifts  of 
three  different  habitations  to  meet  every  night  in  that 
Wxhich  was  in  the  center,  and  which  was  always  kept  in 
a ftate  of  defence.  There  they  flept  fecure,  guarded  by 
their  dogs  and  a centmel.  In  the  day  time  n'o  one  ven- 
tured out  without  his  gun,  and  a brace  of  piftols  at  his 
girdle.  Thefe  precautions  were  needlefs  when  the  two 
nations  came  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  But  the  one 
whofe  friendfhip  and  favour  had  been  courted,  took  fuch 
undue  advantages  of  her  fuperiority,  to  extend  her  ufur- 
pations,  that  fhe  foon  rekindled  a half  extinguifhed  ha- 
tred in  the  breaft  of  the  other.  The  favages,  whofe 
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manner  of  life  requires  a vaft  extent  of  land,  finding®  O^O  K 
themfelves  daily  more  ftraightened,  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 


tagem,  to  weaken  an  enemy  whom  they  durft  not  attack 
by  force.  They  feparated  into  fmall  bands,  way-layed 
the  French,  who  frequented  the  woods,  waited  till  the 
fportfman  had  fired  his  piece,  and  before  he  had  time  to 


load  it  again,  rufhed  upon  him  and  deftroyed  him.  Twen- 
ty men  had  been  thus  murdered,  before  any  one  was 
able  to  account  for  their  dilappearance.  As  foon  as  the 
circumftance  was  found  out,  the  aggreffors  were  pur-* 
fued  and  beaten,  their  carbets  burnt,  their  wives  and 
children  maftacred,  and  thofe  few  that  efcaped  the  car- 
nage, fled  from  Martinico,  and  never  appeared  there 
after. 


The  French,  by  this  retreat,  now  become  foie  matters 
of  the  ifland,  lived  quietly  upon  thofe  fpots  which  beft 
fuited  their  plantations.  They  were  then  divided  into, 
two  c lattes.  The  firft  confifted  of  fuch  as  had  paid  their 
paflage  to  America  : and  thefe  were  called  inhabitants. 
The  government  dittributed  lands  to  them,  which  be- 
came their  abfolute  property  upon  paying  a yearly  tribute. 
They  were  obliged  to  keep  watch,  by  turns,  and  to 
contribute  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  towards  the 
neceflary  expences  for  the  public  welfare  and  fafety. 
Thefe  had  under  their  command  a multitude  of  diforderly 
people  brought  over  from  Europe  at  their  expence  whom 
they  called,  engages , or,  bondfmen.  This  engagement 
was  a kind  of  flavery  jor  the  term  of  three  years.  When 
their  time  was  expired,  the  bondfmen,  by  recovering  their 
liberty,  became  the  equals  of  thofe  whom  they  had  ferved. 

They  all  confined  themfelves  at  firft  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  cotton ; to  which  was  foon  added  that  of  the 
arnotto  and  indigo.  The  culture  of  fugar  was  not  begun 
till  about  the  year  1650.  Benjamin  Dacofta,  one  of  thofe 
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K Jews  who  are  beholden  for  their  induftry  to  that  very  cp- 
^preffion  which  their  nation  is  now  fallen  under,  after 
having  exercifed  it  upon  others,  planted  fome  cocoa  trees 
ten  years  after.  His  example  was  not  followed  till  1 684, 
when  the  chocolate  grew  more  common  in  France.  Cocoa 
then  became  the  principal  dependence  of  the  colonifts 
who  had  not  a fufncient  fund  to  undertake  fugar  planta- 
tions. One  of  thole  calamities,  which  the  feafons  bring 
on,  fometimes  upon  men  and  fometimes  upon  plants, 
deftroyed  all  the  cocoa  trees  in  1718.  This  fpread  a ge- 
neral confirmation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico. 
The  coffee  tree  was  then  held  out  to  them  as  a plank  to 
mariners  after  a fhipwreck. 

The  French  minftry  had  received  as  a prefent  from  the 
Dutch  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were  carefully  preferved 
in  the  royal  garden  of  plants.  Two  fhoots  were  taken 
from  thefe.  Mr.  Defclieux,  who  was  intruded  to  car- 
ry them  over  to  Martinico,  happened  to  be  on  board  a 
fhip  which  fell  fhort  of  water.  He  fhared  with  his  young 
trees  the  portion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his  own  drink- 
ing; and  by  this  generous  facrifice,  faved  the  precious 
truft  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  magnanimity 
was  rewarded.  The  coffee  throve  at  an  amazing  rate, 
and  this  virtuous  patriot  enjoys  with  a heart-felt  fatisfafti- 
on,  the  uncommon  felicity  of  having  as  it  were  faved  an 
important  colony,  and  enriched  it  with  a frefh  branch  of 
induflry. 

Ixdefedent  of  this  refource,  Martinico  was  poffefied 
of  thofe  natural  advantages,  which  feemed  to  promife  a 
fpeedy  and  great  fortune.  Of  all  the  French  fetrlements, 
it  is  the  moft  happily  fituated,  with  regard  to  the  winds 
that  prevail  in  thofe  feas.  Its  harbours  poffefs  the  inefti- 
mable-advantage  of  affording  a certain  fhelter  from  the 
hurricanes  which  annoy  thefe  latitudes.  Its  fituation 
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'having  made  it  the  feat  of  government,  it  has  obtained  B OOS 
moft  favours,  and  enjoyed  the  ableft  and  moft  upright 
adminiftration  of  them  all.  The  enemy  has  conftantly 
refpeded  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has  feldom  at- 
tacked it  without  having  caufe  to  repent.  Its  domeftic  peace 
has  never  been  difturbed,  not  even  in  1717,  when  urged 
by  a general  difcontent,  the  inhabitants  ventured,  boldly, 
indeed,  but  prudently,  to  fend  back  to  France  a Governor 
and  an  Intendant,  who  opprefled  the  people  under  their 
defpotifm  and  rapacioufnefs.  The  order,  tranquility  and 
harmony,  which  they  found  means  to  preferve  in  thofc. 
times  of  anarchy,  were  a proof  that  they  were  influenced 
rather  by  their  averfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  their  impati- 
ence of  authority;  and  ferved  in  fome  meafure  to  jtiftify  to 
the  mother-country,  a ftep,  which  in  itfelf  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  eftabliihed  princi- 
ples. Notwithstanding  all  thefe  - advantages,  Martinico, 
though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the  other  French  colo- 
nies, had  made  but  little  progrefs  at  the  end  of  the  laft 
century.  In  1700,  they  had  but  6597  white  men  in  all. 

The  favages,  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  men,  women 
and  children,  amounted  to  no  more  than  507.  The 
number  of  flaves  was  but  14566.  All  thefe  together, 
made  a population  of  21*640  perfons.  The  whole  of 
the  cattle  was  3,668  horfes  or  mules,  and  95^.17  head 
of  homed  cattle.  They  grew  a great  quantity  of  cocoa, 
tobacco  and  cotton,  and  had  nine  indigo  houfes,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  fmall  fugar  plantations. 

On  the  ceffation  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars,  which  P^eri^ 
had  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been  carried  on  upon  co.  Caules 
all  the  feas  of  the  world,  and  when  France  had  relia-  °f  u* 
quixhed  her  projefts  of  conquefl,  and  thofe  principles  of 
adminiftration,  by  which  (lie  had  been  fo  long  milled, 
Martinico  emerged  from  that  languid  Hate  in  winch  all 
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BOOK  thefe  calamities  had  kept  her,  and  foon  rofe  to  a high 
1 . _ ^ j pitch  of  profperity.  She  became  the  mart  for  all  the 
windward  national  fettlements.  It  was  in  her  ports  that 
the  neighbouring  illands  fold  their  produce,  and  bought 
the  commodities  of  the  mother-country.  The  French 
navigators  loaded  and  unloaded  their  fhips  no  where  elfe. 
Martinico  was  famous -all  over  Europe.  She  was  the 
objedt  of  fpeculation,  as  a planter,  as  an  agent  to  the 
other  colonies,  as  a trader  with  Spanifh  and  North- 
America. 

As  a planter,  fhe  poffefled  in  1736,  447  fugar- works; 
JI>953>232  coffee  trees;  193,870  of  cocoa;  2,068,480 
of  cotton  ; 39,400  of  tobacco  ; 6,750  of  arnotto.  Her 
provifion  of  food  corififted  of  4,806, 142  banana  trees; 
34,483,000  trenches  of  calfava;  and  247  plots  of  po- 
tatoes and  yams.  She  had  a population  of  72,000  blacks, 
men,  women  and  children.  Their  labour  had  improved 
her  plantations  to  the  higheft  pitch  that  was  confiftent 
with  the  confumption  then  made  in  Europe  of  American 
productions,  and  (he  exported  annually  to  the  amount  of 
iixteen  millions  of  livres.fa) 

The  connections  of  Martinico  with  the  other  illands 
intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commillion  and  the  charges 
of  tranfport,  as  fhe  alone  was  in  pofleffion  of  carriages; 
This  profit  might  be  rated  at  the  tenth  of  the  produce, 
and  the  fum  total  mult  amount  to  17  or  18  millions  of 
livres.(wj  This  Handing  debt,  feldom  called  in,  was 
left  them  for  the  improvement  of  their  plantations.  It 
was  increafed  by  advances  in  money.  Haves,  and  other 
necefTary  articles.  Martinico  thus  becoming  more  and 
more  a creditor  to  the  other  illands,  kept  them  in  a con- 
flant  dependence,  but  without  injuring  them.  They  all 
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enriched  themfelves  by  her  affiftance,  and  their  profit  was  BOOK 
a benefit  to  her.  i...  , „ 

Her  connexions  with  Cape  Breton,  with  Canada,  and 
with  Louifiana,  procured  her  a market  for  her  ordinary 


fugars,  her  inferior  coffee,  her  molaffes  and  rum,  which 
would  not  fell  in  France.  They  gave  her  in  exchange, 
falt-fifh,  dried  vegetables,  deals  and  feme  flour.  In  her 
clandeftine  trade  on  the  coafts  of  Spanifh  America,  con- 
filling  wholly  of  goods  manufaXured  by  the  nation,  fhe 
was  well  paid  for  the  rifques  which  the  French  merchants 
did  not  chufe  to  run.  This  traffic,  lefs  important  than 
the  former  as  to  its  objeX,  was  much  more  lucrative  in 
its  effe&s.  It  commonly  brought  in  a profit  of  ninety 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  four  millions  of  livres,(;f) 
yearly  lent  to  the  Caraccas,  or  the  neighbouring  co- 
lonies. 

So  many  profperous  operations  had  brought  immenfe 
fums  into  Martinico.  Eighteen  millions  of  livres (y) 
were  conftantly  circulated  there  with  amazing  rapidity. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
the  balance  has  ever  been  fuch,  as  to  make  it  a matter 
of  indifference  to  them  whether  they  dealt  in  minerals  or 
commodities. 


Her  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her  ports 
two  hundred  {hips  from  France,  fourteen  or  fifteen  fitted 
out  by  the  mother-country  for  the  coafl:  of  Guinea,  fixty 
from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve  from  the  iflands  of  Marga- 
retta  and  Trinidad;  befides  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips 
that  flipped  in  to  run  goods.  The  private  navigation 
from  the  ifland  to  the  northern  colonies,  to  the  Spanifh 
continent,  and  to  the  windward  iflands,  employed  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  veffels  from  twenty  to  feventy  tons  bur- 
then, manned  with  fix  hendred  European  failors  of  all 
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O K nations,  and  fifteen  hundred  Haves  long  inured  to  the  fea 
^ ^ , fervice. 

At  firft,  the  /hips  that  frequented  Martin ico,,  ufed  to 
land  in  thofe  parts  where  the  plantations  lay.  This 
practice,  feemingly  the  moft  natural,  was  liable  to  great 
inconveniences.  The  north  and  north-eafterly  winds, 
which  blow  upon  part  of  the  coafts,  keep  the  fea  in  a 
conftant  and  violent  agitation.  Though  there  are  many 
good  roads,  they  are  either  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other, ' or  from  moft  of  the  habitations.  The 
Hoops  deftined  to  coaft  along  this  interval,  were  fre- 
quently forced  by  the  weather  to  ftand  ftill,  or  to  take  in 
but  half  their  lading.  Thefe  croffes  retarded  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  the  fhip  ; and  the  confequence  of 
thefe  delays  was,  a wafte  of  the  crew,  and  an  increafe 
of  expence  to  the  buyer  and  feller. 

Commerce,  which  muft  always  reckon  among  its 
greateft  advantages,  that  of  procuring  a quick  return, 
could  not  but  be  impeded  by  another  inconvenience, 
which  was  the  neceffny  the  trader  lay  under,  even  in  the 
beft  latitudes,  of  difpofing  of  his  cargo  in  fmall  parcels. 
If  fome  indufirious  mm  undertook  to  fave  him  that 
trouble,  this  enhanced  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  co- 
lonifts.  The  merchant’s  profit  is  to  be  rated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  he  fells.  The  more  he  fells,  the 
more  he  can  aftord  to  abate  of  the  profit  which  another 
muft  make  who  fells  lefs. 


A vvorfe  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe  was,  that 
fome  places  were  overftocked  with  fome  forts  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  whilft  others  were  in  want  of  them.  The 
owners  of  the  fhips  were  equally  at  a lofs  to  take  in  a 
proper  lading.  Moft  places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of 
commodities,  nor  every  fpecies  of  the  fame  commodity. 
T his  deficiency  obliged  them  to  touch  at  feveral  places,  or 
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to  carry  away  too  much  or  too  little  of  what  Was  fit  for  B 
the  port  where  he  was  to  unload. 

The  Ihips  themfelves  fuffered  many  inconveniences. 
Several  wanted  careening,  and  moft  of  them  required 
fome  repair.  The  proper  affiftance  on  thefe  occafions 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  roads  that  were  but  little  fre- 
quented, where  workmen  did  not  care  to  fettle,  for  fear 
of  not  getting  employment  enough.  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  go  and  refit  in  fome  particular  harbours, 
and  then  return  to  take  in  their  lading  at  the  place  where 
they  had  made  their  fale.  Thefe  fhort  voyages  back- 
ward and  forward  took  up  at  leaft  three  or  four  months. 

These  and  many  more  inconveniences  made  it  very 
defireable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  all  the  na- 
vigators to  eftablilh  a magazine,  where  the  colonies 
and  the  mother- country  might  fend  their  refpeCtive  mat- 
ters of  exchange.  Nature  feemed  to  point  out  Fort 
Royal  as  a fit  place  for  this  purpofe.  Its  harbour  was 
one  of  the  beft  in  all  the  windward  iflands,  and  fo  famed 
for  its  fafety,  that  when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch 
vefiels,  they  had  orders  from  the  republic  to  Ihelter  there 
in  June,  July  and  Auguft,  from  the  hurricanes  which 
are  fo  frequent  and  fo  violent  in  tbofe  latitudes.  The 
lands  of  the  Lamentin  are  diftant  but  a league,  and  are  the 
moft  fertile  and  richeft  of  all  the  colony.  The  numerous 
rivers  which  water  this  fruitful  country,  convey  loaded 
canoes  almoft  as  far  as  their  months  in  the  fea.  The 
protection  of  the  fortifications  fecured  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  fo  many  advantages,  which,  hov/ever,  were 
balanced  by  a fwampy  and  unwholefome  foil.  Befides, 
this  capital  of  Martinico  was  the  refuge  of  the  men  of 
war,  which  branch  of  the  navy  has  always  opprefled 
Ihe  merchant  men.  On  this  account,  Fort  Royal  wras 
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E O O K an  improper  place  to  become  the  center  of  bufinpfs, 
> which  was  therefore  turned  to  St.  Peter’s. 

This  little  town,  which,  notwithftanding  the  fires  that 
have  reduced  it  four  times  to  afhes,  ftill  contains  1748 
houfes,  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  in 
a bay  or  inlet  which  is  almoft  circular.  One  part  of  it  is 
built  on  the  ftrand  alpng  the  fea-fide  ; which  is  called 
the  anchorage ; and  is  the  place  for  the  fhips  and 
warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  ftands  upon 
a low  hill : it  is  called  the  Fort,  from  a fmalLfortification 
that  was  built  there  in  1665,  to  check  the  feditions  of  the 
inhabitants  againft  the  tyranny  of  monopoly ; but  it  no.w 
ferves  to  protedl  the  road  from  foreign  enemies.  Thefe 
two  parts  of  the  town  are  feparated  by  a rivulet  or  fordable 
river. 

The  anchorage  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a pretty  high 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  by  this 
hill,  which  intercepts  the  eafterly  winds,  the  moft  con- 
ftant  and  moft  falubrious  in  thefe  parts;  expofed,  with- 
out one  refrelhing  breeze,  to  the  fcorching  beams  of 
the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  the 
black  fand  on  the  beach  ; this  place  is  extemely  hot, 
and  always  unwholefome.  Befides,  there  is  no  harbour, 
and  the  fhips,  which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this  coaft, 
are  obliged  to  take  fhelter  at  Fort  Royal.  But  thefe  dis- 
advantages are  compenfated  by  the  conveniency  of  the 
road  of  St.  Peter’s,  for  loading  and  unloading  of  goods; 
and  by  its  fituation,  which  is  fuch,  that  fhips  can  freely 
go  in  and  out  at  all  times,  and  with  all  winds. 

This  village  was  the  firft  that  was  built,  peopled,  and 
cultivated  on  the  ifland.  It  is,  however,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  its  antiquity  as  of  its  convenience,  that  it  is 
become  the  center  of  communication  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country.  At  firft,  St.  Peter’s  was  the 

ftore- 
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florehoufe  for  the  commodities  of  fome  diftridfo,  which  BOOK 
i XIII. 

lay  along  fuch  dreary  and  tempeftuous  coafts,  that  no  i 

fhip  could  ever  get  at  them*  fo  that  the  inhabitants  could 
carry  on  no  trade  without  removing  elfewhere.  The  agents 
for  thefe  colonifts  in  thofe  early  times,  were  no  other 
than  the  mailers  of  fmall  veflels,  who  having  made  them- 
felves  known  by  continually  failing  about  the  ifland,  were 
enticed  by  the  profpedl  of  gain,  to  fix  upon  a fettled  place  for 
their  refidence.  Honelly  was  the  only  fupport  of  this  inter- 
courfe  : moll  of  thefe  agents  could  not  read.  None  of  them 
kept  any  books  or  journals.  They  had  a trunk,  in  which 
they  kept  a feparate  bag  for  each  perfon  whofe  bufinefs 
they  tranfa&ed.  Into  this  bag  they  put  the  produce  of 
the  fales,  and  took  out  what  money  they  wanted  for  the 
purchafes.  When  the  bag  was  empty,  the  commiffion 
was  at  an  end.  This  confidence,  which  mull  appear  fa- 
bulous in  our  days  of  degeneracy  and  dilhonelly,  was  yet 
common  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  are 
fome  perfons  Hill  living,  who  have  carried  on  this  trade, 
where  the  employer  had  no  other  fecurity  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  agent,  but  the  benefit  reflating  from  it. 

These  plain  men  were  fucceffively  replaced  by  more 
enlightened  perfons  from  Europe.  Some  had  gone  over 
to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
exclufive  companies.  Their  number  increafed  as  the 
commodities  multiplied  ; and  they  themfelves  contributed 
greatly  to  the  extending  of  the  plantations  by  the  loans 
they  advanced  to  the  planters,  whofe  labours  had  till  then 
I gone  on  but  flowly  for  want  of  fuch  help.  This  conduct 
made  them  the  neceflary  agents  for  their  debtors  in  the 
colony,  as  they  were  already  for  their  employers  at  home. 

Even  the  colonifi:  who  owed  them  nothing  was  in  forne 
meafure  dependent  on  them,  as  he  might  pofiibly  here- 
after Hand  in  need  of  their  affiftance.  Suppofe  his  crop 
Z 2 fhouid 
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K^oulcl  or  be  retarded,  a plantation  of  fugar-canes  be 

* , i feton  fire,  or  a mill  blown  down:  if  his  buildings  fhould  fall, 

mortality  carry  off  his  cattle  or  his  flaves  ; or  that  every 
thing  fliould  be  deftroyed  by  drought  or  heavy  rains  ; where 
could  he  find  the  means  of  fupporting  himfelf  during 
thefe  calamities,  or  of  repairing  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
them  ? Thefe  means  are  in  twenty  different  hands.  If 
only  one  refufes  his  afliftance,  thediftrefs  muft  neceffarily 
increafe.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  fuch  as  had  not 
yet  borrowed  money,  to  truft  the  agents  of  St.  Peter’s 
with  their  concerns,  in  order  to  fecurc  a refource  in  times 
of  diftrefs. 

The  few  rich  inhabitants,  whofe  fortunes  feemed  to 
place  them  above  thefe  wants,  were  in  a manner  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  this  factory.  The  trading  captains 
finding  a port  where  they  could  conclude  their  bufinefs 
to  the  beft  advantage,  without  ftirring  out  of  their  ware- 
houfes,  or  even  out  of  their  ftiips,  forfook  Fort  Royal, 
Trinity  Fort,  and  all  the  other  places  where  an  arbitrary 
price  was  put  upon  the  commodities,  and  where  the  pay- 
ments were  flow  and  uncertain.  By  this  revolution  the 
colonifts  being  confined  to  their  works,  which  require 
their  conftant  prefence  and  daily  attendance,  could  no 
longer  go  out  to  difpofe  of  their  produce.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  intruft  it  to  able  men,  who  being  fet- 
tled at  the  only  frequented  fea-port,  were  at  hand  to  feize 
the  moft  favourable  opportunities  for  buying  and  felling; 
an  ineftimable  advantage  this,  in  a country  where  trade 
is  continually  fluctuating.  Guadalupe  and  Granada  fol- 
lowed this  example,  induced  by  the  fame  motives. 

The  war  of  1744  put  a flop  to  this  profperity  ; not 
that  the  fault  was  in  Martinico  itfelf.  Its  navy  conftantly 
exercifed  and  accuftomed  to  the  exertions  requifite  for  car- 
rying on  a contraband  trade,  was  ready  trained  up  for  ac- 
tion. 
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tion.  In  lefs  than  fix  months,  forty  privateers,  fitted  out  BOOK 
at  St.  Peter’s,  fpread  themfelves  about  the  latitudes  of  the  . _ . 

Leeward  iflands.  They  fignalifed  themfelves  in  a manner 
worthy  of  the  ancient  free-booters.  They  were  conftantly 
returning  in  triumph  and  laden  with  an  immenfe  booty.  Yet 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  fuccefies,  an  entire  flop  was  put  to  the 
navigation  of  the  colony,  both  to  the  Spanifh  coaft  and  to 
Canada,  and  they  were  conftantly  even  difturbed  on  their 
own  coafts.  The  few  fhips  that  came  from  France  to  make 
up  their  goods,  the  rifques  they  ran,  fold  for  very  dear,  and 
bought  at  a very  low  price.  The  produce  being  thus  under- 
rated, the  lands  were  but  poorly  cultivated,  the  works  neg- 
lected and  (laves  ftarved.  Every  thing  was  in  a lanquid 
date,  and  falling  to  decay.  The  peace  at  laft  reftored  the 
freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it,  the  hopes  of  recovering 
the  ancient  profperity  of  the  ifland.  The  event  did  not 
anfwer  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Not  two  years  after  the  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  the  Decay  of 
colony  loft  the  contraband  trade  (lie  carried  on  with  the  ^r^lc0* 
American  Spaniards.  This  revolution  was  not  owing  caufe. 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  guarda-coftas.  As  it  is  more 
the  intereftof  the  traders  to  dare  them,  than  theirs  to  de- 
fend themfelves  j the  former  are  apt  to  defpife  men  who 
are  poorly  paid  to  proteCf  fuch  rights,  or  enforce  fuch  pro- 
hibitions as  are  oftentimes  unj uft . The  fubftituting  regifter- 
Ihips  to  fleets  was  the  caufe  that  confined  the  attempts  of  the 
fmugglers  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the  new  fyftem, 
the  number  of  (hips  was  undetermined,  and  the  time  of 
their  arrival  uncertain  ; which  occafioned  a variation  in 
the  price  of  goods,  unknown  before.  From  that  time 
the  fmuggler,  who  only  engaged  in  this  trade  from  the 
certainty  of  a fixt  and  conftant  profit,  would  no  longer 
. purfue  it  when  it  did  not  fecure  an  equivalent  to  the 
rifques  he  ran. 
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Bx°n°  K But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  colony,  as 
i- — w-‘-  -i  the  hardfhips  brought  upon  them  by  the  mother  country. 

An  unfkilful  adminiftration  clogged  the  reciprocal  and 
neceffary  conne&ion  between  the  iflands  and  North- Ame- 
rica, with  fo  many  formalities,  that  in  1755  Martinico 
fent  but  four  veffels  to  Canada.  The  dire&ion  of  the 
colonies,  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  greedy  and  ignorant 
clerks,  was  foon  degraded,  fank  into  contempt,  and 
was  proftituted  into  venality. 

But  the  frade  of  France  was  not  yet  affected  by  the 
decay  of  Martinico.  Our  countrymen  found  traders  in 
the  road  of  St.  Peter’s,  who  paid  them  well  for  their  car- 
goes, and  fent  their,  fhips  home  with  expedition  and  richly 
laden  ; and  they  never  inquired  whether  it  was  from  this  or 
the  other  colonies  that  the  confumptions  and  producearofe. 
Even  the  negroes  fent  thither  fold  very  well  • but  few  re- 
mained there.  The  chief  part  were  fent  to  the  Grenades, 
to  Guadalupe,  and  even  to  the  Neutral  iflands,  which, 
notwithflanding  the  unlimited  freedom  they  enjoyed,  pre- 
ferred the  Haves  brought  by  the  French,  to  thofe  which 
the  Englifh  offered,  on  feemingly  better  terms.  They 
were  convinced  from  long  experience,  that  the  choice 
negroes,  who  coil  the  moll,  enriched  their  lands, 
whilft  the  plantations  did  not  thrive  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes  bought  at  a lower  price.  But  thefe  profits  of  the 
mother  country  were  foreign  and  rather  hurtful  to  Mar- 
. tinico. 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her -Ioffes  during  the  peace, 
nor  paid  off  the  debts  which  a feries  of  calamities  had 
obliged  her  to  contract  • when  war,  the  greateft  of  all 
evils,  broke  out  afrefh.  It  was  a feries  of  misfortunes 
for  France,  which,  after  repeated  flrokes,  and  Ioffes, 
made  Martinico  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
It  was  reflored  in  July  1763,  fixteen  months  after  it  had 

been 
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been  conquered ; but  ftriptof  all  the  neceffary  means  of  prof-  B 0^0  K 
perity,  that  had  raifed  it  to  fo  great  a degree  of  profperity. 

For  fome  years  paft,  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  to  the 
Spanifh  coafts  was  almoft  entirely  loft.  The  ceffion  of  Cana- 
da had  cut  off  all  hopes  of  once  more  opening  a communica- 
tion, which  had  only  been  interrupted  by  tranfient  errors. 

The  productions  of  the  Grenades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Domi- 
nica, which  were  now  become  Britifti'dominions,  could  no 
longer  be  brought  into  their  harbours  ; and  a new  regula- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  which  forbad  her  holding- any 
intercourfe  with  Guadalupe,  left  her  no  hopes  from  tnat 
quarter. 

The  colony  thus  ftript,  and  left  to  itfelf,  neverthe-  Prefent 
lefs  contained,  at  the  laft  furvey,  which  was  taken  on  the  ^ertj°^co„ 
firftof  January,  1770,  in  the  compafs  of  twenty-eight 
parifhes,  12,450  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
fexes;  18 14  free  blacks  or  mulattos  ; 70,553  flaves  ; and 
443  fugitive  negroes.  The  whole  population  of  the  ifland 
amounted  to  84,817  fouls.  The  number  of  births  in 
1766,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirty  amongft  the 
white  people,  and  of  one  in  twenty-five  amongft  the 
• blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if  it  were  conftant,  it 
Ihould  feem  that  the  climate  of  AmeAica  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Africans  than  of  the 
Europeans  ; fince  the  former  multiply  ftill  more  in  the  la- 
bours and  hard  (hips  of  flavery,  than  the  latter  in  the  midft 
of  plenty  and  freedom.  The  confequence  muft  be,  that 
in  procefs  of  time  the  increafe  of  blacks  in  America  will 
furpafs  that  of  the  white  men  ; and,  perhaps,  at  laft  avenge 
this  race  of  vi&ims  on  the  dependents  of  the  oppreffors. 

The  cattle  of  the  colony  confifts  of  8283  horfes  or 
mules;  12,376  head  of  horned  cattle;  975  hogs  ; and 
£3,544  (heep  or  goats. 

Z4 
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BX4II.K  Their  Provi{i°ns  are,  17,930,596  trenches  of  caffava; 
— \r—^  3’5°9>°4S  banana  trees;  and  406  fquares  and  a half  of 
yams  and  potatoes. 

Their  plantations  contain  1 1,444  fquares  of  land, 
planted  with  fugar;  6,638, .757  cofFee-trees;  87 1 ,043 cocoa- 
trees  ; 157641807  cotton  plants  ; 59,966  trees  of  caffia, 
and  fixty-one  of  arnotto. 

Her  meadows  or  favannahs,  take  up  10,072  fquares 
of  land  ; there  are  11,966  in  wood;  and  8448  unculti- 
vated or  forfaken. 

The  plantations  which  produce  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa, 
and  other  things  of  lefs  importance,  are  1515  in  num- 
ber. There  are  but  286  for  fugar.  They  employ  ii6i 
water-mills,  twelve  wind-mills,  and  184  turned  by  oxen. 
Before  the  hurricane  of. the  13th  of  Auguft,  1766,  there 
were  302  fmall  habitations,  and  fifteen  fugar- works  • 
more- 

In  1769  France  imported  from  Martinico,  upon  two 
hundred  and  two  trading  veffels,  177,1 16  quintals  of  fine 
fugar,  and  12,579  quintals  of  raw  fugar ; 68,518  quin- 
tals of  coffee;  11,731  quintals  of  cocoa;  6048  quintals 
of  cotton;  2518  quintals  of  caffia ; 783  calks  of  mm ; 
307  cafks  of  fyrup  ; 150  pounds  of  indigo  ; 2147 
pounds  of  preferved  fruits  ; forty-feven  pounds  of  choco- 
late ; 282  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco  ; 494  pounds  of 
rope-yarn;  234  chefts  of  liqueurs;  234  barrels  of 
inolaffes ; &c.  &c.  431  quintals  of  wood  for  dying; 
and  12,108  hides  in  the  hair.  All  thefe  produ&ions 
together  have  been  bought  in  the  colony  itfelf,  for 
12,265,862  livres  fourteen  fols  (z).  It  is  true,  that 
the  colony  has  received  from  the  mother  country  to 
the  amount  of  13,449,436  livres  (a)  of  goods;  but  part 

£^efe  fiave  been  fent  away  to  the  Spanifh  coafts,  and 

f % , , . another 
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another  part  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Englifh  fettle- B OOK 


ments. 


All  thofe  who  from  inftinct  or  duty  wifh  well  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  country,  cannot  fee  without  regret  that  fo 
excellent  a colony  as  Martinico,  fhould  furriifh  fo  fmall  a 

quantity  of  commodities,  part  of  which  even  is  brought 

from  other  places.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  thatthecenter 
of the  bland,  full  of  horrid  rocks,  is  unfit  for  the  culture  of 
fugar,  coffee,  or  cotton  ; that  too  much  moifture  would 
be  hurtful  to  thefe  produ&ions  ; and  that,  fhould  they 
fucceed,  the  charges  of  carriage  acrofs  mountains  and 
precipices  would  abforb  the  profits  of  the  crops.  But  in 
this  large  fpace,  meadows  would  turn  to  very  good  ac- 
count. The  foil  is  excellent  for  pafture,  and  only  wants 
the  attention  of  government  to  furnifh  the  inhabitants 
with  the  neceffary  increafe  of  cattle,  both  for  labour  and 
food.  There  are  other  fpots  on  the  ifiand,  where  the  foil  is 
ungrateful.  Some  are  alternately  fpoilt  by  drought  and 
rain,  fome  are  marfhy,  and  almoft  always  overflown  by 
the  fea.  There  are  others  where  nothing  will  grow, 
except  thofe  aquatic  plants  known  by  the  general  name  of 
mangroves,  but  of  various  fpecies,  and  very  unlike  each 
other.  In  other  parts,  the  ground  is  fo  ftony,  that  it 
cannot  be  improved  by  labour,  or  fo  much  exhaufted,  that 
it  is  not  worth  manuring. 

To  thefe  inconveniences,  which  arife  from  the  nature  of  % 
things,  muft  be  added  a terrible  plague  it  has  experienced 
from  the  ants  ; a fpecies  of  infeds  formerly  unknown  in 
America.  Sometime  ago,  they  ravaged  Barbadoes  fo  dread- 
fully, that  it  was  a matter  of  deliberation,  whether  tnat 
ifiand  formerly  fo  flourifhing,  fhould  not  be  evacuated. 
This  calamity  had  greatly  diminifhed  there;  when  in  1 763 
it  began  to  be  felt  at  Martinico.  The  mifckief  thefe  in- 
fers have  done  to  feveral  parts  of  the  colony  is  inexprei- 


fible. 
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BXIIL  Kflble*  A11  the  ufeful  vegetables  have  been  deftroyed  ; the 
v— ' quadrupeds  have  been  unable  to  fubfift  there  ; the  largeft 
trees  have  been  infefted  in  fuch  a manner  that  even  the 
leaft  delicate  birds  would  not  fix  upon  them.  It  was 
not  without  the  greateft  precautions  that  the  children 
were  preferved  from  being  devoured  ; that  the  women 
could  be  fupported  till  they  lay  in  j or  that  the  men  could 
fubfift.  It  was  apprehended  that  this  numberlefs  and  de- 
vouring race  would  fpread.  all  over  Martinico.  Happily 
this  formidable  ravage  has  been  flopped  in  its  beginning, 
and  feems  very  fenfibly  to  be  totally  going  off;  but 
the  lands  infefted  with  this  poifon,  yield  only  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  and  will  not  produce  fugar. 

Previous  to  this  evil,  thofe  obfervers  who  were  beft 
acquainted  with  the  colony,  were  all  of  opinion,  that  its 
plantations  were  fuceptible  of  improvement,  and  might 
be  increafed  about  one  fourth  part.  Its  prefent  fftuation 

is  far  from  encouraging  fuch  flattering:  hopes. 

Whether  ,r  . ’ , 6 V 

the  ftate  of  1 HE  Proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  Aland  may  be 

«nrbent-diVided  int°  f°Ur  daffeS-  The  firft  are  Puffed  of  a 
proved?  hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in  which  twelve  thou- 
fand  negroes  are  employed.  The  fecond  have  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  worked  by  nine  thoufand  blacks.  The  third 
poffefs  thirty,  with  two  thoufand  blacks.  The  fourth, 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  caffava, 
may  employ  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  The  remaining 
flaves  of  both  fexes  are  engaged  in  domeftic  fervices,  in 
fiffning,  or  in  navigation. 

The  firft  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  rich  people.  Their 
culture  Is  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedion,  and 
they  can  afford  to  keep  it  up  in  the  ffourifhing  ftate  to  which 
they  have  brought  it.  Even  the  expences  they  muft  be  at 
for  replacing  deficiencies,  are  not  fo  great  as  thofe  of  the 
4efs  wealthy  planter,  as  the  Haves  born  upon  thefe  plan- 

tationsa 
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tations,  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  deftroyed  by  time  and  E 0 O^K 


The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  that  of  planters  in  eafy 
circumftances,  have  but  half  the  hands  that  would  bene- 
ceflary  to  get  a fortune  equal  to  that  of  the  opulent  pro- 
prietors. If  they  could  even  afford  to  buy  the  number 
of  flaves  they  want,  they  would  be  deterred  from  it  by 
fatal  experience.  Nothing  is  fo  pernicious  as  putting  a 
great  number  of  frefh  negroes  at  once  upon  a plantation. 
The  ficknefles  thofe  miferable  wretches  are  liable  to, 
from  a change  of  climate  and  diet  the  trouble  of  inuring 
them  to  a kind  of  labour  which  they  are  not  accuftomed 
to,  and  which  they  diflike,  cannot  but  difguft  a planter, 
from  the  conftant  and  laborious  attention  he  muft  pay  to 
this  training  up  of  men  for  the  cultivation  of  land.  The 
mofl  adlive  proprietor  is  he  who  is  able  to  increafe  his  works 
by  one  fixth  of  the  number  of  flaves  every  year.  Thus  the 
fecond  clafs  might  acquire  fifteen  hundred  flaves  yearly, 
if  the  net  produce  of  their  lands  would  admit  of  it.  But 
they  muft  not  expedt  to  meet  with  credit.  The  mer- 
chants in  France  do  not  feem  difpofed  to  truft  them ; and 
thofe  who  circulated  their  ftock  in  the  colony,  no  fooner 
fawit  ufelefs  or  in  danger,  but  they  removed  it  to  Europe, 
or  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  is  but  one  remove  from  indi- 
gence, cannot  amend  their  fituation  by  any  means  to  be 
devifed  in  the  natural  courfeof  trade.  It  is  much  if  they 
can  fubfift  by  themfelves.  The  beneficent  hand  of  go- 
vernment can  alone  impart  life  to  them,  and  make  them 
ufeful  to  the  ftate,  by  lending  them  without  intereft 
the  fums  they  may  want,  to  raife  their  plantations, 
Thefe  might  venture  upon  frefh  negroes,  without  the 
inconveniences  which  belong  to  the  fecond  clafs,  becaufe 

each 
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^XIII  K Cach  pian£er  having  fewer  flaves  po  look  after,  will  be 
s able  to  attend  mors  clofely  to  thole  he  may  purchafe. 

Th £ fourth  clafs,  who  deal  in  articles'of  lefs  confe- 
quence  than  fugars,  do  not  ftand  in  neeo  of  fuch  pov/er- 
ful  helps,  to  recover  that  eafe  and  plenty  from  which  they 
are  fallen,  by  war,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfortunes. 
Could  thefe  two  Jaft  clafles  but  make  an  ^cquifition  of 
fifteen  hundred  flaves  every  year,  it  would  be  lufficient 
to  raife  them  to  that  degree  of  profperity  to  which  their 
induftry  naturally  intitles  them. 

Thus  Martinico  might  hope  to  revive  her  drooping 
plantations,  and  to  recover  the  firft  Iplendor  to  which 
her  diligence  had  raifed  her,  if  {he  could  get  a yearly  ac- 
ceflion  of  three  thoufand  negroes.  But  it  is  well-known 
that  fhe  is  not  in  a condition  to  pay  for  thefe  recruits. 
She  owes  the  mother-country,  for  balance  of  trade,  about 
a million,  {b)  A feries  of  misfortunes  has  obliged  her  to 
borrow  four  millions  [c)  of  the  merchants  fettled  in  the 
town  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  engagements  fhe  has  entered 
into  on  account  of  divided  inheritances,  and  thofe  fhe  has 
contracted  for  the  purchafe  of  a number  of  plantations, 
have  made  her  infolvent.  This  defperate  fituation  will 
neither  allow  her  the  means  of  retrieving  foon,  nor  the 
ambition  of  purfuing  that  road  to  fortune  which  once  lay 
open  to  her. 

“o  ^DD  t0  t^1S’  t*iat  feanc^s  expofed  to  invafion.  But 
can  be  con-  though  there  are  a hundred  places  where  the  enemy  may 
quered.  land,  vet  they  will  never  make  the  attempt.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe  of  the  impoffibility  of  bring- 
ing up  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch  a rugged 
country  to  Fort  Royal,  which  defends  the  whole  colo- 
ny. It  is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy  would  fail 
for  fuch  an  attempt. 

In 
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In  the  front  of  this  ftrong  place,  is  a famous  har-  B O O^lC 
hour  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a broad  bay,  that  cannot  v 
be  entered  without  many  tackings,  which  muft  decide 
the  fate  of  any  {hip  that  is  forced  to  avoid  fighting.  If 
(he  happens  to  be  unrigged,  or  is  a bad  failor,  or  meets 
with  fome  accident  from  the  variations  of  the  fqualls  of 
wind,  the  currents,  or  whirlpools,  {he  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  aflailant  that  is  a better  failor.  The  fortrefs 
itfelf  may  become  an  ufelels  and  inglorious  fpedlator  of 
the  defeat  of  a whole  fquadron,  as  it  has  been  a hundred 
times  of  the  taking  of  merchant  {hips. 

The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured  on  account 
of  the  hulks  of  feveral  (hips  that  have  been  funk  there, 
to  keep  out  the  Englifh  in  the  laft  war.  Thefe  veflels 
have  been  taken  up  again  : but  it  will  ftill  require  a great 
deal  of  expence  to  remove  the  heaps  of  fand  which  are 
gathered  about  them,  and  to  put  matters  in  the  fame  ftate 
they  were  before.  This  work  will  not  admit  of  any  de- 
lay 5 for  the  port,  though  not  very  fpacious,  is  the  only 
one  where  {hips  of  all  rates  can  winter ; the  only  one 
- where  they  will  find  mafts,  fails,  cables,  and  excellent 
water,  which  is  brought  there  from  the  diftance  of  a 
league  by  a very  well-contrived  canal,  and  which  may 
be  eafily  procured. 

An  enemy  will  always  land  near  to  this  harbour, 
and  there  is  no  preventing  it,  whatever  precauti- 
ons are  taken.  The  war  could  not  long  be  carried 
on  againft  them  in  the  field,  and  the  people  would 
foon  be  reduced  to  {hut  themfelves  up  in  their  fortifi- 
cations. 

They  formerly  had  no  other  fortification  than  Fort 
Royal,  where  immenfe  fums  had  been  ignorantly  buried 
under  a ridge  of  mountains.  All  the  knowledge  of  the 
ableft  engineers  has  never  been  fufficient  to  give  any  degree 

of 
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Kof  ftrength  or  folidity  to  works  erefted  at  random,  by 
the  molt:  unfkillful  hands,  and  without  any  fort  of  plan. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  add- 
ing a covered  Way,  a rampart  and  flanks,  to  fuch  parts 
of  the  place  as  would  admit  of  it.  But  the  work  of  the 
moft  conference  has  been  to  cut  into  the  rock,  which 
eafily  gives  way,  and  to  dig  fubterraneous  rooms,  which 
are  airy,  wholefome,  and  fit  to  keep  warlike  flores  and 
provifions,  as  alfo  to  Ihelter  the  Tick  and  to  defend  the 
foldiers,  and  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  whofe  attachment 
to  their  country  would  infpire  them  with  courage  to 
defend  the  colony.  It  has  been  thought  that  men  who 
were  fure  of  finding  a fafe  retreat  in  thefe  caverns  after 
having  expofed  their  lives  on  the  ramparts,  would  foon 
forget  their  fatigues,  and  face  the  enemy  with  frefh  vigour. 
This  was  a good  thought,  and  muft  have  been  fuggefted, 
if  not  by  a patriotic  government,  at  leaft  by  fome  fen- 
fible  and  humane  minifter. 

. But  the  bravery  this  muft  infpire,  could  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  preferve  a place  which  is  commanded  on  all 
Tides.  It  was  therefore  thought  advifeable  to  look  out 
for  fome  more  advantageous  fttuation,  and  this  they 
found  on  the  point  called  Menu  Gamier , higher  by 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  than  the  higheft  tops  of  Patate, 
Tortenfon,  and  Cartouche,  all  which  overlook  Fort 
Royal. 

Upon  this  eminence  a citadel  has  been  raifed,  confift- 
ing  of  four  baftions.  The  baftions  in  front,  the  covered 
way,  the  refervoirs  for  water,  the  powder  magazines; 
all  thefe  means  of  defence  are  ready,  and  it  cannot  be 
long  before  the  reft  will  be  finifhed.  Nothing  will 
foon  remain  to  be  conftrudled  but  the  cazerno,  and 
other  necefTary  buildings.  If  even  the  redoubts  and 
the  batteries  intended,  to  force  the  enemy  to  make  their 

de- 
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defcent  at  a greater  diftance  than  Cafco  bay,  where  B O 
they  landed  at  the  laft  invafion,  fhould  not  take  the  , 
efFedt  that  is  expedled  from  them  ; yet  ftill  the  co- 
lony would  be  able  to  refill:  about  three  months. 
Fifteen  hundred  men  will  defend  the  Morne  Gar - 
nier  for  thirty  or  fix  and  thirty  days  againft  an  army 
of  fifteen  thoufand  ; and  twelve  hundred  men  will  fuf- 
tain  themfelves  for  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  days  in 
Fort  Royal,  which  cannot  be  attacked  till  Gamier  has 
been  taken.  This  is  ail  that  can  be  expected  from  an 
expence  of  feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres.(i) 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  navy  alone  ought 
to  protedt  the  colonies,-  think  that  fo  confiderable  an  ex- 
pence  has  been  mifapplied.  Unable  as  we  were,  fay 
they,  to  eredt  fortifications  and  to  build  fhips  at  the  fame 
time,  we  ought  to  have  preferred  the  indifpenfable  to  the 
fecondary  calls.  Efpecially  if  the  impetuofity  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  difpofes  them  to  attack  rather  than 
to  defend,  we  ought  fooner  to  deftroy  than  eredt  for- 
trefles  ; or  we  fhould  build  none  but  fhips  thofe  moveable 
ramparts,  which  carry  war  with  them,  inftead  of  fitting 
ftill  to  wait  for  it.  Any  power  that  aims  at  trade,  and  the 
eftablifhment  of  colonies,  muft  have  fhips,  which  bring 
in  men  and  wealth,  and  increafe  population  and  circula- 
tion, whereas  baftions  and  foldiers  are  only  fit  to  con- 
fume  men  and  provifions.  All  that  - the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  can  expedt  from  the  expence  fhe  has  been  at  in 
Martinico,  is,  that  if  the  ifland  fhould  be  attacked  by 
the  only  enemy  fhe  has  to  fear,  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  relieve  her.  The  Englifh  proceed  flowly  in  a fiege  j 
they  always  go  on  by  rule,  and  nothing  diverts  them 
from  completing  any  works  that  concern  the  fafety  of 
the  aflailants ; for  they  efteem  the  life  of  a foldier  of 

more 
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^Xin  Kmore  con^e(Iuence  the  lofs  of  time.  This  maxim* 
y To  fenfible  in  itfelf,  is  perhaps  mifapplied  in  the  deftruc- 

tive  climate  of  America  ; but  it  is  the  maxim  of  a people, 
whofe  foldier  is  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  not 
a hireling  paid  by  his  prince.  But  whatever  be  the  future 
fate  of  iV(Iartinico,  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  into  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Guadalupe. 

Calamities  This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  may  be 
expenenc-  , . , . . _ ° v 3 ] 

ed  by  the  at)0ut  eighty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  parted  in 

* wo  by  3 bnall  arm  fhe  fea>  which  is  not  above  two 
who  nrlt  , , 

fettle  at  leagues  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  fathom  broad. 
lupe^3*  cana*>  known  by  the  name  of  the  fait  river,  is  na- 

vigable, but  will  only  carry  vefiels  of  fifty  tons  burthen. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony,  is,  towards  the  center,  full  of  craggy 
rocks,  and  fo  cold  that  nothing  will  grow  there  but  fern, 
and  fome  ufelefs  fhrubs  covered  with  mofs.  On  the  top 
of  thefe  rocks,  a mountain  called  la  Soupbriere,  or  the 
Brimftone  mountain,  rifes  to  an  immenfe  height  into  the 
middle  region  of  the  air.  It  exhales  through  various 
openings  a thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with  fparks 
that  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefe  hills  flow  num- 
berlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below,  and  mo- 
derate the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  by  a rcfrefhing 
ftream,  fo  celebrated,  that  the  galleons  which  formerly 
ufed  to  touch  at  the  windward  iilands,  had  orders  to  re- 
new their  provifion  with  this  pure  and  falubrious  water. 
Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called  Guadalupe. 
That  which  is  commonly  called  Grande  Terre,  has  not 
been  fo  much  favoured  by  nature.  It  is  indeed  lefs 
rugged,  but  it  wants  fprings  and  rivers.  The  foil  is  not 
fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo  wholefome  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  poftefled  this  ifland,  when 
five  hundred  and  fifty  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gen- 
tlemen 
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tiemen  named  Loline  and  Dupleftis,  arrived  there  from  BOOK 

XIII 

Dieppe  on  the  28th  of  June  1635.  They  had  been  very  , 
imprudent  in  their  preparations.  Their  provifions  were 
fo  ill  chofen,  that  they  were  fpoilt  in  the  paffage ; and 
drey  had  fhipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted  in  two 
months.  They  were  fupplied  with  none  from  the  mo- 
ther-country. Srt.  Chriftopher’s,  whether  from  fcarcity 
or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any ; and  their  firft  at- 
tempts in  hufbandry  they  made  in  the  country  could  not 
as  yet  afford  any  thing.  No  refource  was  left  for  the 
colony  but  from  the  favages  ; but  the  fuperfluities  of  a 
people,  who  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had  never 
laid  up  any  ffores  could  not  be  very  confiderable.  The 
new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages  might 
bring  of  their  own  accord,  came  to  a refolution  to 
plunder  them  ; and  hoftilities  commenced  on  the  1 6th  of 
January  1636.. 

THE  'Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a condition 
openly  to  refill:  an  enemy,  who  had  fo  much  the  ad- 
vantage from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms.,  deftroyed 
their  own  provifions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to 
Grande  Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  From 
thence  the  raoft  defperate  came  over  to  the  ifland 
from  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  them- 
felves in  the  thickeft  of  the  forefts.  In  the  day-time 
they  fhot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs,  all  the  French  who  were  fcattered  about 
for  hunting  or  fifhing.  In  the  night,  they  burned  the 
houfes  &nd  deftroyed  the  plantations  of  their  unjuft 
fpoilers. 

A dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind  of 
war.  The  colonifts  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the  fields, 
to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead  bodies 
for  their  fubftftence.  Many  who  had  been  flaves  at  AJgierss 
Voi.  III.  A a 1 de- 
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BOOK  detefted  the  hands  that  had  broken  their  fetters  ; and  all  of 
i.  ; them  curfed  their  exiftence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they 

atoned  for  the  crime  of  their  invafion,  till  the  government 
of  Aubert  brought  about  a peace  with  the  favages  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1640.  When  we  confider  the  injuftice  of 
the  hoflilities  which  the  Europeans  have  committed  all 
over  America,  we  are  almoft  tempted  to  rejoice  at  their 
misfortunes,  and  at  all  the  judgments  that  purfue  thofc 
inhuman  oppreflors.  We  are  ready  to  renounce  the  ties 
that  bind  us.  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  hemifphere, 
change  our  conne&ions,  and  contract  beyond  the  fe as 
with  the  favage  Indians  an  alliance,  which  unites  all 
mankind,  that  of  misfortune  and  compafiion. 

The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfhips  endured  in 
an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a powerful  incitement  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  neceflity,  which 
afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe  of  luxury  con- 
fumed  in  the  mother-country.  The  few  inhabitants 
who  had  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had  drawn  upon 
themfelves,  were  foori  joined  by  fomedifcontentedcolonifts 
from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  fome  Europeans  fond  of  novelty, 
fome  failors  tired  of  navigation  ; and  by  fome  fea  cap- 
tains, who  prudently  chofe  to  commit  to  the  care  of  a 
grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had  faved  from  the  dangers 
of  the  fe'a.  But  ftill  the  profperity  of  Guadalupe  was 
ftopt  or  impeded  by  obftacles  arifing  from  its  fituation. 


Thecolo-  The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh- 
dalupe  bouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  (laves, 
makes  no  their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a very 
|refs.P  ° ruinous  fituation.  Inteftine  broils,  arifing  from  jea- 
loufies  of  authority,  often  difturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
planters.  The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  wind- 
ward iflands,  difdaining  a land  that  was  fitter  for  agri- 
culture than  for  naval  expeditions,  were  eaflly  drawn  to 

May- 
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Martinico,  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with.BOOK 
J ...  XIII# 

The  prote&ion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates,  brought  to  that . , 

ifland  all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  a low  price, 
and  all  the  planters  who  thought  they  might  fafely  give 
themfelves  up  to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  popula- 
tion could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Leeward  iflands  into  Martinico. 

From  that  time,  the  French  miniftry  attended  more  fe- 
rioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which  were  not 
fo  immediately  under  their  dire&ion  ; and  hearing  of  no- 
thing but  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their  encourage- 
ments that  way. 

It  was  owing  to  this  preference,  that  in  1700,  the 
whole  population  of  Guadalupe  was  but  3,825  white 
people;  325  favages,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  ; and  6,725 
flaves,  many  of  whom  were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were 
reduced  to  60  fmall  plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo, 
a little  cocoa,  and  a great  deal  of  cotton.  The  cattle 
amounted  to  1,620  horfes  and  mules,  and  3,699  head  of 
horned  cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  fixty  years  labour. 

But  her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  fir  ft  attempts 
had  been  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was  peopled 
with  9,643  whites,  and  41,140  flaves  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  fexes.  Her  faleable  commodities  were  the  produce 
of  334  fugar  plantations;  15  plots  of  indigo;  46,840 
ftems  of  cocoa  ; 1 1,700  of  tobacco  ; 2,257,725  of  coffee; 
12,748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  provifion  fhe  had  29 
fquares  of  rice  or  maize,  and  1,219  potatoes  or  yams ; 
2,028,520  banana  trees  ; and  32,577,950  trenches  of 
caflava.  Thefe  details  are  the  moft  efiential  parts  of  the 
hiftory  of  America,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  Europe.  Cato 
the  Cenfor  would  have  recorded  them ; and  Charlemagne 
A a 2 would 
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BOOK  would  have  read  them  eagerly.  Who  fhould  be  afhamed  to 
XIII  ° J 

, , attend  to  them  ? Let  us  then  purfue  thefe  ufeful  difquifi- 

tions.  The  cattle  of  G uadalupe  confided  of  4,946  horfes  ; 

2,924  mules  ; 125  affesj  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle  y 

11,162  fheep  or  goats  ; and  2,444  h°gs*  Such  was  the 

date  of  Guadalupe,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Eng- 

lifli,  in  the  month  of  April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs ; but  the  colony  had  reafon 
to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.  During  a fiege 
of  three  .months,  they  had  feen  their  plantations  de- 
ftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on  their  works 
burnt  down,  and  fome  of  their  Haves  carried  off.  Had 
the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after  all  thefe  devafta- 
tions,  the  ifland  was  undone.  Deprived  of  all  afliilance 
from  the  mother-country,  which  was  in  no  condition  to 
# fend  her  any  fuccours,  and  -expediting  nothing  from  the 
Dutch,  who  on  account  of  their  neutrality  came  into  her 
roads,  becaufe  fhe  had  nothing  to  offer  them  in  exchange, 
{he  could  never  have  fubflfted  till  the  leafon  of  the  enfuing 
harveft. 

The  Eng-  The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  apprehen- 
quer  Gua  f10ns*  The  Englifh,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in  their 
dalupe,  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  moftly  refide 
thtf  ifland  ,n  Europe,  fend  their  reprefen tatives  whatever  they 
to  the  want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  eftate  by  the 
gree^of return  ^eir  (hip.  An  agent,  fettled  in  fome  fea-port 
profperity.  of  Great-Britain,  is  intrufted  with  the  furnifhing  the 
plantation,  and  receiving  the  produce.  This  was  im- 
practicable at  Guadalupe  j and  the  conquerors  in  this 
refpedt  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  the  con- 
quered. The  Englifh,  informed  of  the  advantage  the 
French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies,  haftened 
in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  (hips  to  the  conquered 
ifland,  and  fo  multiplied  their  expeditions,  that  they 

over- 
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overflocked  the  market,  and  Tank  the  price  of  all  Euro- B O^O  K 
pean  goods.  The  colonift  bought  them  at  a very  low  price,,  ' , 
and  in  confequence  of  this  glut,  obtained  long  delays  for 
the  payment. 

To  this  credit  which  was  nece'flary  was  foon  added  ano- 
ther arifino;  from  fpeculation,  which  enabled  the  colony  to 
fulfil  its  engagements.  A great  number  of  negroes  were 
carried  thither,  toh^iften  the  growth  and  enhance  the  value 
of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  faid  in  a hundred  memo-  , 
rials,  copied  from  each  other,  that  the  Englifh  had 
flocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000,  during  the  four  years 
and  three  months  that  they  remained  mafters  of  the  ifland. 

The  regifters ' of  the  cuftom  houfes  which  may  be  de- 
pended onj  as  they  could  have  no  inducement  to  impofe 
upon  us,  atteft  that  the  number  was-  no  more  than 
18,721.  This  was  fufficient  to  give  the  nation  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great  advantages  from  their 
new  conqueft.  But  their  ambition  was  fruftrated,  and 
the  colony  with  its  dependencies  was  reftored  to  its  former 
pofleflbrs  in  July  1763. 

By  the  dependencies  of  Guadalupe,  muft  be  under- 
flood feveral  fmall  i Hands,  which  being  included  in  the 
diflridl  of  her  jurifditSbion,  fell' with  her  into  the  hands 
of  the  Engliih.  Such  is  the  Defead2,  which  feems  to 
| Have  been  detached  from  Guadalupe  by  the  fea,  and  is 
only  feparated  by  a fmall  canal.  It  is  a kind  of  rock, 
where  nothing  will  grow  but  cotton.  We  are  hot  cer- 
tain at  what  time  it  was  firft  inhabited,  but  this  little 
fettlement  is  certainly  not  of  a long  Handing. 

The  Saintes,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guadalupe,  are 
two  very  fmall  illands,  which,  with  another  yet  fmailer, 
make  a triangle,  and  a tolerable  harbour.  Thirty  French- 
men were  fent  thither  in  1648,  but  were  foon  driven. 

3 way  by  an  excefiive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only 
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K fpring,  before  they  had  time  to  make  any  refervoirs.  A 
fecond  attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and  lafting  plantations 
begun,  which  now  yield  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  coffee 
and  ninety  thoufand  of  cotton. 

This  is  but  little,  but  it  is  more  than  the  produce  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  peopled  with  fifty  French- 
men in  1648.  They  were  all  murdered  in  1656  by  a 
troop  of  Caribs  from  St.  .Vincent  and  Dominica,  and 
were  replaced  but  a long  while  after.  In  1753,  the  co- 
lonifts  were  no  more  than  170  in  number,  and  their 
whole  fortune  confifted  in  54  flaves,  and  64,000  cocoa 
trees.  Since  the  laft  peace,  the  population  of  the  white 
people  has  increafed  to  400,  and  that  of  • the  blacks  to 
500.  The  plantations  have  increafed  in  the  fame  pio- 
portions.  The  foil  of  this  fmall  ifland  is  very  hilly,  and 
exceflively  barren  ; but  it  has  the  convenience  of  a good 
harbour.  The  wretchednefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  fo  well 
known,  that  the  Englilh  privateers  which  frequently  put 
in  there  during  the  late  wars,  have  always  paid  punctually 
for  what  few  refrefhments  they  could  fpare  them,  though 
tiie  miferable  inhabitants  were  too  weak  to  compel  them. 
There  is  then  fome  humanity  left  even  inthebreaftof 
enemies  and  pirates  ; man  is  not  naturally  cruel ; and  only 
becomes  fo  from  fear  or  intereft.  The  armed  pirate, 
who  plunders  a veffel  richly  laden,  is  not  deftitute  of 
equity,  nor  even  of  compaffion,  for  a fet  of  poor  de- 
fencelefs  iflanders. 

Marigalante  was  wrefted  from  her  natural  inhabit 
tants,  in  1648.  The  French,  who  had  forcibly  takers 
poffefiion  of  it,  were  long  annoyed  by  the  favages  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  but  at  laft  are  left  peaceable  pof- 
feffors  of  a land  they  have  cultivated,  after  they  had  un- 
peopled it.  This  ifiand  is  not  large,  but  fruitful ; it 
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cultivates  twenty-ohe  fugar  plantations,  7,000  cocoa 
trees,  562,700  ftems  of  coffee,  and  4,621,700  of  cotton. 

If  thefe  frequent  computations  are  tirefome  to  an  indolent 
reader,  who  does  not  like  to  take  account  of  his  income, 
left  he  fhould  find  he  muft  fet  bounds  to  his  expences,  if 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  lefs  fo  to  political  calculators, 
who  find  the  exadt  meafure  of  the  ftrength  of  a ftate 
in  the  population  and  produce  of  lands,  and  are  by  thefe 
means  the  better  enabled  to  compare  the  natural  refources 
of  the  feveral  nations.  It  is  but  by  an  exadt  regifter  of  this 
kind,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  ma- 
ritime and  trading  powers  that  have  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica. In  this  cafe,  accuracy  conftitutes  the  whole  merit 
of  the  work,  and  the  reader  muft  excufe  inelegance  in 
favour  of  real  utility.  The  public  is  already  fufficiently 
amufed  and  impofed  upon  by  eloquent  and  ingenious  de~ 
fcriptions  of  diftant  countries  ; it  is  now  time  to  invefti- 
gate  truth,  to  compare  the  feveral  hiftories  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  to  find  out  what  they  now  are,  rather  than 
what  they  formerly  were.  For  the  hiftory  of  what  is 
paft  is  of  little  more  confequence  to  the  prefent  age, 
than  the  hiftory  of  what  is  to  come.  Let  us  then  again 
obferve  that  no  one  fhould  think  it  ftrange,  that  we  fo 
often  repeat  the  numeration  of  people  and  cattle,  of  lands 
and  their  produce;  in  a word,  that  we  fhould  fo  frequent- 
ly enter  into  difquifitions  which  may  appear  dry,  but  are 
in  fadt  the  natural  foundations  of  fociety.  Why  then 
fhould  we  be  difgufted  at  feeing  thefe  things  in  a work 
which  fhews  us  our  riches  ? Let  us,  therefore,  refume  the 
fubjedt,  and  compute  the  wealth  of  Guadalupe. 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  ifland,  including 
the  lefler  fettlements  above-mentioned,  contains  .11,863 
white  people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes;  752  free 
A a.  4 blacks 
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° K kWks  and  mulattoes  ; 72,761  flaves ; which  makes  In 
t_ ‘ ^ aU  a population  of  85,376  fouls. 

The  cattle  con  fills  of  5,060  horfes ; 4,854  mules; 
in  affes;  17378  head  of  horned  cattle ; 14,895  fneep 
or  goats  ; and  2,669  hogs  The  provifion  is  30,476,218 
trenches  of  caffava  ; 2,819,262  banana  trees;  2,m8 
fquares  of  land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes. 

The  plantations  contain  72  arnotto  trees ; 327 

of  callia ; 13,29,2  of  cocoa;  5,881,176  of  coffee; 

12,156,769  of  cotton  ; 21,474  fquares  of  land  planted 
with  fugar-canes.  7 he  woods  occupy  22,097  flares 
of  land.  There  are  20,247  *n  meadows  ; and  6,405 
are  uncultivated  or  forfaken.  Only  1582  plantations 
grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  provifions  of  eatables.  Sugar 
i,s  made  but  in  401.  Thefe  fugar- works  employ  14.0 
water-mills,  263  turned  by  oxen,  and  11  windmills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  poured 
in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  dominion,  ought  to 
be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1768,  it  yielded  to  the 
mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of  fine 
fugars  ; 23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugars ; 34,205  quintals 
of  coffee;  11,955  quintals  of  cotton;  456  quintals  of 
cocoa;  1,884  quintals  of  ginger;  2,529  quintals  of 
logwood;  24  chejfls  of  fvveetmeats;  165  chefts  of  li- 
queurs ; 34  calks  of  rum;  and  1,202  undreffed  (kins. 
All  thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the  colony  cnly  for 
7? *033838  livres,f^  and  the  merchandife  they  have  re- 
ceived from  France  has  ccfl  them  but  4,523,884  livres .(f) 
It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  hence  how  great  a part  of  the 
produce  has  been  fraudulently  exported,  fince  it  is  known 
that  the  crops  of  Guadalupe  are  more  plentiful  than 
thofe  of  Martinico. 
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The  reafons  for  this  fuperiority  are  obvious.  Gua-  B 
dalupe  employs  a greater  number  of  (laves  upon  the  plan-  ? 

tations  than  Martinico,  which  being  at  once  a trading 
and  a planting  ifland,  engages  many  of  her  negroes  in 
the  towns  and  among  the  (hipping.  There  are  fewer 
children  in  Guadalupe,  became  the  frefh  negroes  brought 
to  the  new-ere&ed  works,  are  all  adults,  or  at  lead:  able 
to  work,  and  the  black  women  feldom  breed  till  the  fe- 
cond  year  after  their  arrival  in  America.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  change  of  climate  and  food  affe&ing.  their 
conftitutions,  or,  poffibly,  to  a kind  of  referve  which  they 
are  more  fuceptible  of  than  they  are  generally  thought  to 
be.  Laftly,  a great  many  of  thofe  blacks  have  been 
placed  upon  fre(h  lands  ; and  ground  newly  cleared  al- 
ways yields  more  than  that  which  is  exhaufted  by  long 
tillage. 

But  if  we  may  truft  to  fome  obfervers,  the  colony  mud 
expe&  that  her  plantations  will  decreafe.  They  maintain 
that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called  Guadalupe  had  long 
fince  attained  the  utmoft  pitch  of  increafe,  and  the 
Grande  Terre,  almoft  all  of  which  is  newly  cleared,  af- 
fords three  fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  fettlement. 

It  is  impoflible  that  this  part  of  the  ifland  can  keep  up  to 
that  flourilhing  (late,  to  which  a lucky  chance  has  brought 
it.  The  land  is  naturally  barren,  already  exhaufted  by 
forced  culture,  and  the  more  expofed  to  the  droughts,  fo 
common  in  this  climate,  as  there  is  hardly  a tree  left. 

Befides  the  cultivation  of  them  is  attended  with  difficulty 
and  cod,  and  the  crops  can  only  be  kept  up,  by  a dai- 
ly increafe  of  labour  and  expence,  and  by  conftantly  re- 
turning into  the  ground,  the  net  produce  of  each  harveft. 

Yet  many  are  of  opinion  that  Guadalupe  may  augment 
her  income  by  one  fifth,  and  that  the  time  of  this  increafe 
|s  pear  af  hand.  The  colony  has  no  confiderable  debts. 

With 
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BXin.K‘HavInS  fewer  wants  than  thericher  iflands,  where  afflu, 

' v »ence  has  long  finee  created  new  defires  and  anew  tafte, 

the  inhabitants  can  fpare  the  more  for  the  improvement 
of  their  lands.  Their  fituation,  inf  the  midft  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fettlements,  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
running  a fourth  part  of  their  fugars  and  cottons,  at  a 
higher  price  than  they  would  fell  for  to  the  French  cap- 
tains, to  purchafe  (laves  and  other  articles  in  exchange  at 
a cheaper  rate.  From  tnefe  concurring  circumftances,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  Guadalupe  will  foon  rife  of  herfelf  to 
the  greateft  profperity,  without  the  affiftance,  and  in 
fpite  of  the  clogs,  government  has  impofed  upon  it. 

made^n  ^*HE  ^our^‘n£  ^ate  to  which  Guadalupe  had  been 
the  admi-  taifed  by  the  Englifh,  when  they  reftored  it  at  the  peace 

niftration  excited  a general  furprife.  It  was  beheld  by  the  mother- 

©i  Guada-  . , , ...  . _ , J 

lupe  fince  country,  with  that  kind  of  confideration  and  refpedt 

reftored  To'1  wlllch  °Pu]ence  infpires*  Hitherto,  this,  as  all  the  other 
the  domi-  windward  iflands,  had  been  fubordinate  to  Martinico.  It 

France0*  WaS  re^cue^  from  tilis  dependence,  by  appointing  a go- 
vernor and  an  intendant,  to  prefide  over  it.  Thefe  new 
adminiftrators,  defirous  of  fignalizing  their  arrival  by 
fome  innovation,  inftead  of  letting  the  commodities  of 
this  ifland  return  into  the  old  track,  laid  a plan  for  con- 
veying them  direaiy  to  Europe.  This  fcheme  was  by  no 
means  difagreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  who  owed  Marti- 
nico two  millions,  which  they  were  in  no  hade  to  pay;, 
and  it  was  contrived  that  the  miniftry  at  home  fhould 
adopt  it.  From  that  time,  all  intercourfe  was  ftri&ly 
prohibited  between  the  two  colonies,  which  became  as 
great  Grangers  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to 
rival,  or  even  to  hoftile  powers. 

T he  immediate  connections  of  Guadalupe  with  France, 
had  been  hitherto  confined  to  fix  or  feven  (hips  every  year. 
This  number  was  increafed,  but  not  fufficiently  to  eafe  , 

the 
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the  colony  of  the  whole  of  her  produce.  This  fcherne  ® 00^  K 
was  carried  into  execution  with  two  much  hafte.  It  t 
fhould  have  been  done  very  gradually  and  with  much  cau- 
tion ; for,  certainly,  molt  innovations  in  politics  require 
to  be  introduced  and  conduced  with  moderation.  The 
harbours  of  Guadalupe  are  but  bad,  the  coafting  trade 
difficult,  and  the  goods  frequently  damaged  in  loading 
and  unloading.  Thefe  and  other  reafons  had  deterred 
the  merchants  of  the  mother-country  from  opening  a 
dire£:  trade  with  the  colony,  notwithftanding  the  incon- 
veniences and  charges  attending  an  indirect  one.  TherQ 
was  a degree  of  prejudice  in  this  ; but  many  precautions 
were'  necefiary  to  induce  thpm  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was 
neceffary  to  entice  European  fhips  to  come  to  the  colony 
by  fome  privileges,  and  indulgences,  which  might  ba- 
lance the  difadvantages  that  kept  them  away  With  this 
kind  of  management  the  intended  revolution  would  have 
been  brought  about  gradually  and  infenfibly.  In  fhort, 
the  French  fhips  fhould  have  been  encouraged,  in  order 
to  keep  off  thofe  of  Martinico,  not  thofe  of  Martinico 
driven  away,  to  bring  in  the  French  fhips,  which  might 
poffibly  never  arrive. 

Such  was  the  commercial  intereft,  fingly  confidered  ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  might  come  in  competition  with  political 
interefts  of  much  greater  importance.  This  is  what  we 
fhall  now  examine. 

France  has  been  hitherto  unable  effe&ually  to  protect 
her  own  colonies,  or  to  annoy  thofe  of  her  moft  formi- 
dable rival.  This  double  advantage  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  a navy  equal  to  that  of  a power,  which  openly 
declares  itfelf  our  natural  enemy.  Till  that  period  arrives, 
which,  from  our  prefent  fituation,  feems  to  be  more  and 
more  remote,  it  concerns  us,  at  leaft,  to  put  our  colonies 
in  a condition  to  provide  for  themfelves  in  cafe  of  a war. 

This 
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BXIII.KThis  they  Were  able  to  do’  when  Martinico  was  the 

C— v center  of  all  the  windward  fetdements.  From  this  ifland, 

full  of  traders  and  feamen,  and  the  moft  happily  fituated 
of  all  the  French  iflands,  with  regard  to  the  winds  that 
blow  in  thefe  latitudes,  were  fentout  conftant  fupplies  of 
tnen,  arms  and  provifions,  which  reached  the  other  co- 
lonies in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a moral  certainty  of 
not  being  intercepted,  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity 
and  ftrength  of  the  fquadrons  deftined  to  cut  off  this 
communication. 

Nok.  was  this  all.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fent  out 
from  Martinico,  made  it  impoflible  for  the  Britifli  trade 
to  proceed  without  a convoy  * and  as  the  convoys  could 
not  be  had  in  a conftant  fucceftion,  fo  as  to  bring  a re- 
gular fupply  to  a climate  where  provifions  will  not  keep 
long,  the  Englifh  iflands  were  often  reduced  to  great 
fcarcity.  The  provinces  of  North-America  endeavoured, 
it  is  true,  to  mafte  up  this  deficiency ; but  the  cargoes 
fold  fo  cheap,  that  they  could  not  afford  a convoy  ; fo 
that  the  French  privateers  were  fure  to  carry  off  two 
fifths  of  their  trade  with  the  fouthern  colonies.  And, 
indeed,  all  the  vigilance  and  {kill  of  the  Englifli  could 
not  prevent  the  Martinico  privateers,  during  the  laft 
war,  from  taking  fourteen  hundred  veffels. 

All  the  advantages  of  Martinico,  in  which  Guada- 
lupe had  its  fhare,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to 
the  vidfualling  of  both  iflands,  and  to  diftrefs  the  ene- 
my’s fettlements,  will  be  all  loft  by  the  feparation  made 
between  the  colonies  by  the  mother-country.  We  fhall 
no  longer  fee  there  any  merchants,  nor  feamen,  nor  fta- 
tioned  {hips  ; and  if  a war  fhould  break  out,  there  will 
be  no  fitting  out  the  fmalleft  armament  in  thofe  parts. 
It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  of  Verfailles'to  judge  whe- 
ther 
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*her  the  dire<5t  navigation  from  the  ports  of  France  to  S O O It 
Guadalupe  can  make  amends  for  fo  great  a facrifice.  . < 

But  can  France  be  affured  of  enjoying  a long  and  Meafures 

quiet  poffeffion  of  this  ifland  ? If  the  enemy  that  might  Fr^ebfor 

attack  the  colony,  chofe  only  the  Grande  Terre,  and  the  defence 
J J . , of  Guada- 

carry  off  the  (laves  and  cattle  from  thence,  it  would  be  j,Upe> 

impoffible  to  hinder  them,  or  even  to  make  them  differ 
for  it,  unlefs  an  army  was  oppofed  to  them.  Fort  Lewis, 
which  defends  this  part  of  the  fettlement  is  but  a wretched 
ftar  fort,  incapable  of  much  refinance.  All  that  could 
poffibly  be  expedted,  would  be  to  prevent  the  devaluation 
from  extending  any  further!  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try prefents  feveral  more  or  lefs  fortunate  pofitions,  in 
which  the  progrefs  of  an  affailer  may  be  (lopped  with  fe~ 
curity,  whatever  his  courage  or  his  forces  may  be.  Ke 
would,  theiefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark  and  proceed  to 
the  attack  of  what  is  properly  called  Guadalupe. 

The  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  effected  no  where 
but  at  the  bay  of  the  Three  Rivers,  and  at  that  of  the 
Bailiff ; or  rather  thefe  two  places  would  be  mod  favour- 
able to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize  ; becaufe  they  would 
bring  them  nearer  than  any  other  to  Fort  St.  Charles  of 
the  Baffe-terre,  where  they  would  have  lefs  difficulties  to 
encounter. 

Let  the  enemy  chufe  which  ever  of  thefe  landings 
they  pleafe,  they  will  find  nothing  more  than  a fpot  co- 
vered with  trees,  interfered  with  rivers,  hollow  ways, 

Harrow  paffes,  and  deep  afcents,  which  they  mud  march 
over  expofed  to  the  French  fire.  WTen,  by  the  fuperiority 
of  their  forces,  they  have  furmounted  thefe  difficulties, 
they  will  be  dopped  by  the  eminence  of  the  great  qamp. 

This  is  a platform  furrounded  by  nature,  with  the  river 
Galleon,  and  with  dreadful  ravines,  to  which  art  has  added 
parapets,  barbettes,  Banks  and  embrafures,  to  direct  the 
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Bjai?.KartilIery  in  the  beft  manner-  This  intrenchment,  tho* 

v 'formidable,  muft  be  forced.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 

that  an  intelligent  general  would  ever  leave  fuch  a poft  as 
this  behind  him  : his  convoys  would  be  too  much  ex- 
pofed,  and  he  could  not  get  up  what  would  be  neceflary 
for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  fort  St.  Charles,  without 
much  difficulty. 

If  thofe  who  were  firft  employed  in  fortifying  Guada- 
lupe, had  underftood  the  art  of  war,  or  even  been  only 
engineers,  they  would  not  have  failed  chiding  the  por- 
tion between  the  river  Cenfe  and  the  river  Galleon,  for 
erecting  their  fortifications..  The  place  then  would  have 
had  towards  the  fea-fide  a front,  which  would  have  in- 
doled  a harbour  capable  of  containing  forty  fail  of  fhips, 
which  would  have  annoyed  the  enemy’s  fleet,  without 
being  themfelves  in  the  Jeaft  expofed.  The  fronts  to- 
wards the  rivers  Galleon  and  Cenfe,  would  have  been 
inacceffible,  being  placed  upon  the  fummit  of  two  very 
ileep  afcents.  The  fourth  front  would  have  been  the 
only  place  open  to  an  attack,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
eafy  matter  to  ftrengthen  that  as  much  as  might  have 
been  thought  proper. 

By  chufing  the  prefent  pofition  of  fort  St.  Charles, 
the  works,  which  were  conftru&ed  right,  ought  at  leaft 
to  have  flanked  each  other,  from  the  fea  and  from  the 
heights.  But  the  principles  of  fortification  were  fo 
much  negle&ed,  that  the  fire  was  pointed  entirely  in  a 
wrong  dire&ion,  that  the  internal  works  were  in  all  parts 
open  to  the  view,  and  that  the  revetements  might  be  bat- 
tered from  the  bottom. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  fort  St.  Charles,  when  in 
1764  they  began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  a Rate  of  de- 
fence. Perhaps,  it  might  have  been  beft  to  deftroy  it 
totally,  and  to  place  the  fortifications  on  the  pofition  juR 

pointed 
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pointed  out.  They  contented  themfelves,  however,  with  BOOK 

r . VTTT 

covering  the  bad  fort  conftru&ed  by  unfkillful  per  fans.  ■ J 

with  out-works ; adding  two  baftions  towards  the  fea- 
fide  ; a good  covered  way,  which  goes  all  round  with  the 
glacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a gentle  Hope  ; two  large 
places  of  arms  with  re-entering  angles,'  having  each  a 
good  redoubt,  and  behind  thefe  good  tenailles,  with  ca- 
ponieres  and  pofterns  of  communication  with  the  body 
of  the  place  ; two  redoubts,  one  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  places  of  arms,  and  the 
other  at  the  extremity  of  an  excellent  intrenchment  made 
along  the  river  Galleon,  the  platform  of  which  is  defended 
by  the  cannon  from  another  intrenchment,  made  on  the 
top  of  the  bank  of  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  river ; large 
and  deep  ditches,  a refervoir  for  water,  and  a powder 
magazine,  bomb  proof ; in  a word,  a fufficient  quantity 
of  works  underground  to  lodge  a third  part  of  the  garri- 
fon.  All  thefe  outworks  well  contrived  being  added  to 
the  fort,  will  enable  an.  active  and  experienced  com- 
mander to  hold  out  a fiege  of  two  months,  and  perhaps 
more.  But  whatever  may  -be  the  refinance  that  Guada- 
lupe can  oppofe  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  it  is  time 
to  pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo. 

This  ifland  is  fixty  leagues  in  length;  its  main  breadth  Settlement 
is  about  thirty  ; and  its  circumference  three  hundred  and^e^h  at 
fifty,  or  fix  hundred  in  coafting  round  the  feveral  bays. St*  Dorain-* 
It  is  parted  lengthways,  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  a ridge  ofS°* 
mountains,  covered  with  woods,  which  rifing  gradually 
exhibit  the  fineft  profpe£t  imaginable.  Several  of  thefe 
mountains  were  formerly  full  of  mines.,  and,  perhaps,  are 
fo  Hill ; others  are  fit  for  culture.  Almoft  all  of  them 
form  delicious  and  temperate  vallies  ; but  in  the  plains, 
where  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  the  air  is  fo  fcorching  hot 
as  to  be  almofc  intolerable,  efpecially  in  thofe  places  by 
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B O O K the  Tea  fide  where  the  coaft:  runs  narrow,  between  the 
XIII. 

water  and  the  back  of  the  mountains,  and  is  expofed  to  a 
double  refledtion  of  the  fun,  both  from  the  rocks  and 
the  waves. 

Spain  W2s  the  foie  proprietor  of  this  large  poffeflion, 
when  fome  Englifh  and  French,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  took  refuge  there  in  1630. 
Though  the  fouthern  coaft,  where  they  firft  fettled,  was 
in  a manner  forfaken,  they  conlidered  that  being  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  a common  enemy,  it  was  but  prudent  to 
fecure  a retreat.  For  this  purpofe  they  pitched  upon 
Tortuga,  a ftnall  ifland  within  two  leagues  of  the  great 
one;  and  twenty-five  Spaniards  who  were  left  to  guard 
it,  retired  on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abfolute  matters 
of  an  ifland  eight  leagues  long  and  two  broad,  found  a 
pure  air,  but  no  river  and  feyv  fprings.  The  mountains 
were  covered  with  choice  woods,  and  the  fertile  plains 
only  wanted  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  northern 
coaft  appeared  to  be  inacceffible,  but  the  fouthern  had  an 
excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a rock,  which  required 
only  a battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
ifland. 

This  happy  fituation  foon  brought  to  Tortuga  a mul- 
titude of  thofe  people  who  are  in  fearch  either  of  fortune 
or  liberty.  The  moft  moderate  applied  themfelves  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  which  grew  into  repute,  whilft 
the  more  adtive  went  to  hunt  the  buffaloes  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  fold  their  hides  to  the  Dutch.  The  moft: 
intrepid  went  out  to  cruize,  and  performed  fuch  daring 
feats  as  will  be  long  remembered. 

This  fettlement  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid.  Judg- 
ing by  the  lofles  they  had  already  fuftained,  of  the  mis- 
fortunes they  had  ftill  to  expedt,  they  gave  orders  for 

the 
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the  definition  of  the  new  colony.  The  general  of  the  BOOK 
galleons  chofe,  for  executing  his  commiffion,  the  time, 
when  the  brave  inhabitants  of  Tortuga  were  out  at  feaor 
a hunting,  and  with  that  barbarity  which  was  then  fo 
familiar  to  his  nation,  carried  off  or  put  to  the  fword  all 
thofe  who  were  left  at  home.  He  then  withdrew,  with- 
out leaving  any  garrifon,  fully  perfuaded  that  fuch  a pre- 
caution was  needlefs,  after  the  vengeance  he  had  taken. 

But  he  foon  found  that  cruelty  is  not  the  way  to  fecure 
dominion. 

The  adventurers,  informed  of  what  had  been  doing  at 
Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  a body  of 
live  hundred  men,  deftined  to  harrafs  them,  was  getting 
ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged  that  the  only  way  to  efcape 
the  impending  ruin,  was  to  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy  in 
which  they 'lived.  They  therefore  gave  up  perfondl  in- 
dependence to  focial  fafety,  and  made  choice  of  one 
Wilies  to  be  at  their  head  ; an  JEnglifhman  who  had  di- 


ftinguilhed  himfelf  on  many  occafions  by  his  prudence 
and  valour.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  chief,  at  the 
latter  end  of  1638,  they  retook  an  ifland  which  they  had 
pofiefled  for  eight  years,  and  fortified  it  that  they  might 
not  lofe  it  again. 

The  French  foon  felt  the  effetfts  of  national  partiality. 
Wilies  having  fent  for  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as 
would  enable  him  to  give  laws,  treated  the  reft  as  fub- 
jeds.  Such  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  dominion  ; in  this 
manner  moft  monarchies  have  been  formed.  Companions 
in  exile,  war,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a leader,  who  foon 
ufurps  the  authority  of  a mafter.  At  firft  hefhares  the  power 
or  the  fpoils  with  the  ftrongeft,  till  the  multitude,  crufhed 
by  the  few,  embolden  the  chief  to  affume  the  whole  power 
to  himfelf,  and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into  defpotifm. 
But  fuch  a feries  of  revolutions  can  only  take  place  in  ma- 
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B O O K ny  years  in  great  Rates.  An  ifiand  of  fixteen  leagues  fquare 
; is  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  peopled  with  (laves.  The 
commander  De  Foincy,  governor-general  of  theWindward 
jfiands, being  informed  of  the  tyranny  of  Willes,immediately 
fent  forty  Frenchmen  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  who  collect- 
ed fifty  more  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  They  landed 
at  Tortuga,  and  haying  joined  their  countrymen  on  the 
ifiand,  they  altogether  fummoned  the  Englifh  to  withdraw. 
The  Englifh,  difconcerted  at  fuch  an  unexpected  and  vigo- 
rous aCt,  and  not  doubting  but  fo  much  haughtinefs  was 
fupported  by  a much  greater  force  than  it  really  was,  eva- 
cuated the  ifiand,  never  more  to  return. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fo  traCtable.  They  fuffered 
fo  much  from  the  depredations  of  the  pirates  which  were 
daily  fent  out  from  Tortuga,  that  they  thought  their 
peace,  their  honour,  and  their  intereft,  were  alike  con- 
cerned in  getting  that  ifiand  once  more  in  their  own 
power.  Three  times  they  recovered  it,  and  were 
three  times  driven  out  again.  At  lafi:  it  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  in  1659,  and  they  kept  it  till 
they  were  fo  firmly  efiablifhed  at  St.  Domingo,  as  to  dis- 
regard fo  fmall  a fettlement. 

Their  progrefs,  however,  was  but  flow,  and  they  firft 
drew  the  attention  of  the  mother  country  'in  1665. 
Huntfmen,  indeed,  and  pirates  were  continually  feen  ho- 
vering about  from  one  ifiand  to  another,  but  the  number 
of  planters,  who  are  properly  the  only  colonifts  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred.  The  government  was  fenfible  how 
necefiary  it  was  to  multiply  them  ; and  the  care  of  this 
Meafures  difficult  work  was  committed  to  a gentleman  of  Anjou, 
b?r  h namec*  Bertrand  Dogeron. 

to^enckr  This  man,  whom  nature  had  formed  to  be  great  in 
this  colony  ^imfelf,  independent  of  the  finiles  or  frowns  of  fortune, 
geous.13"  had  ferved  fifteen  years  in  the  marines,  when  he  went 
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o'vfcr  to  America  in  1 756.  With  the  beft  contrived  plans,  B 
he  failed  in  his  firft  attempts  5 but  the  fortitude  he  fhewed 
in  his  misfortunes,  made  his  virtues  the  more  confpicuous, 
and  the  expedients  he  found  out  to  extricate  himfelf, 
heightened  the  opinion  already  entertained  of  his  ge- 
nius. The  efteem  and  attachment  he  had  infpired  the 
French  with  at  St.  Domingo  and  Tortuga,  induced  the 
government  to  intruft  him  with  the  care  of  directing,  or 
rather  of  fettling  that  colony. 

The  execution  of  this  projedl  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties.- It  was  neceflary  to  fubdue  a Iawlefs  crew,  who 
till  then  had  lived  in  a ftate  of  the  moft  abfolute  depen- 
dence to  reconcile  to  labour  a troop  of  plunderers,  who 
delighted  in  nothing  but  rapine  and  idlenefs ; to  prevail 
upon  men  accuftomed  to  trade  freely  with  all  nations,  to 
fubmit  to  the  privileges  of  an  exclufive  company  formed 
m 1664  for  all  the  French  fettlements.  When  this  was 
effected,  it  then  became  neceflary  to  allure  new  inhabitants 
into  a country  which  had  been  traduced  as  a bad  climate, 
and  which  was  not  yet  known  to  be  fo  fertile  as  it  really 
Was. 

Dogeron,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  was  in  hopes 
he  (hould  fucceed.  A long  intercourfe  with  men  he  was 
to  govern,  had  taught  him  how  they  were  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  his  fagacity  could  fuggefl,  or  his  honeft  foul 
adopt  no  method  of  alluring  them,  but  what  was  noble  and 
juft.  The  free-bOoters  were  determined  to  go  in  fearch  of 
more  advantageous  latitudes  ; he  detained  them,  by  re- 
linquiftiing  to  them  that  (hare  of  the  booty  which  his  poft 
entitled  him  to,  and  by  obtaining  for^them  from  Portugal, 
commiffions  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  even  after  they  had 
made  peace  with  France.  This  was  the  only  way  to  make 
thefe  men  friends  to  their  country,  who  otherwife  would 
haveturned  enemies,  rather  than  have  renounced  the  hopes  of 
B b 2 plunder. 
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K plunder.  The  buccaneers,  or  huntfmen,  who  only  wifhed 
to  raife  a fufficiency  to  ereft  habitations,  found  him  ready 
to  advance  them  money  without  intereft,  or  to  procure 
them  feme  by  his  credit.  As  for  the  planters,  whom  he 
preferred  to  all  the  other  colonifts,  he  gave  them  every 
poffible  encouragement  within  the  reach  of  his  induftrious 
adlivity. 

These  happy  alterations  required  only  to  be  made  per- 
manent. The  governor  wifely  confidered,  that  wo- 
men could  alone  cement  the  happinefs  of  the  men  and 
the  welfare  of  the  colony,  by  promoting  population. 
There  was  not  one  female  on  the  new  fettlement.  He  there-  ■ 
fore  (ent  for  fome.  Fifty  came  over  from  France,  and  were 
foon  difpofed  of  to  the  beft  bidders.  Soon  after,  a like  num- 
ber arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  ftill  higher  terms.  This 
was  the  only  way  to  gratify  the  moft  impetuous  of  all 
paflions,  without  quarrels  or  bloodfned.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants expected  to  fee  help  mates  come  from  their  own  coun- 
try, to  foften  and  to  ftiare  their  fate.  But  they  were  dif- 
appointed.  No  more  were  fent  over,  except  women  of  no 
charatfter,  who  ufed  to  engage  themfelves  for  three  years  in 
the  fervice  of  the  men.  This  method  of  loading  the  colony 
with- the  refufe  of  the  mother-country,  introduced  fuch  a 
profligacy  of  manners,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  put  a flop 
to  fo  dangerous  an  expedient,  but  without  fubftitutin»  a 
better.  By  this  negledt,  St.  Domingo  loft  a great  manyho- 
neftmen,  who  could  not  live  happy  there,  and  was  deprived 
of  an  increafe  of  population,  which  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  colonifts,  who  ftill  preferved  their  attachment  to 
the  ifland.  The  colony  has  long  felt,  and,  perhaps,  feels  to 
this  day,  the  efte&s  of  fo  capital  a fault. 

Notwithstanding  this  error,  Dogeron  found  means 
to  increafe  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen  hundred  in 
four  years  time,  when  there  were  only  four  hundred  at  his 
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firft  coming.  His  fuccefies  were  daily  increaftng,  when  B O O K 
they  were  flopped  at  once  in  1670,  by  an  infurredtion, , ) 

which  put  the  whole  colony  in  a ferment.  He  did  not 
experience  the  leaft  cenfure  for  an  unfortunate  accident, 
in  which  he  certainly  had  not  the  leaft  fhare. 

When  this  upright  man  was  appointed  by  the  court 
of  France  to  the  government  of  Tortuga  and  St.  Domin- 
go, he  could  only  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  by  giving  them  hopes  that  the 
ports  under  his  jurifdidtion  ftiould  be  open  to  foreigners. 

Yet  fuch  was  the  afcendent  he  gained  over  their  minds, 
that  by  degrees  he  eftabliftied  in  the  colony  the  excluftve 
privilege  of  the  company,  which  in  time  engrofted  the  whole 
trade.  But  this  company  became  fo  elated  with  profperity, 
as  to  be  guilty  of  the  injuftice  of  felling  their  goods  for  two- 
thirds  more  than  had  till  then  been  paid  to  the  Dutch.  So 
d^ftrudlivea  monoply  revolted  the  inhabitants.  They  took 
up  arms,  and  it  was  but  a year  after,  that  they  laid  them 
down,  upon  condition  that  all  French  fhips  ftiould  he  free 
to  trade  with  them,  paying  five  per  cent,  to  the  company  at 
coming  in  and  going  out.  Dogeron,  who  brought 
about  this  accommodation,  availed  himlelf  of  that  cir- 
cumftance  to  procure  two  fhtps,  feemingly  deftined  to 
convey  his  crops  into  Europe,  but  which  in  fa£t  were  more 
| the  property  of  his  colonifts  than  his  own.  Every  one 
Clipped  his  own  commodities  on  board,  allowing  a.  mo- 
derate freight.  On  the  return  of  the  veftel,  the  gener- 
ous governor  caufed  the  cargo  to  be  expofed  to  public 
| view,  and  every  one  helped  himfelfi  to  what  he  wanted, 
not  only  at  prime  coft,  but  upon  truft,  without  intereft, 

I and  even  without  notds  of  hand.  Dogeron  had  imagined 
he  ftiould  infpire  them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and 
| greatnefs  of  foul,  by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than  their 
own  bare  word.  He  was  cut  off  by  death  in  the  midft 
B b 3 of 
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Bx°.®  K of  thefe  parental  offices,  in  1673,  leaving  no  other  in- 
u— v—j  heritance  than  an  example  of  patriotifm,  and  of  every 
humane  and  focial  virtue. 

His  nephew  Pouancey  fucceeded  rather  to  the  duties 
than  to  the  honours  of  his  place.  With  the  fame  quali- 
fications as  Dogeron,  he  was  not  fo  great  a man,  becaufe 
he  followed  his  fteps  more  from  imitation  than  from  na- 
tural difpofition.  Yet  the  undifcerning  multitude  placed 
an  equal  confidence  in  both,  and  both  had  the  honour  and 
happinefs  to  eftablilfi  the  colony  upon  a firm  footing 
without  laws  and  without  foldiers.  Their  natural  good 
fen fe,  and  their  known  integrity,  determined  all  differences 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  both  parties;  and  public  order  was 
maintained  by  that  authority  which  is  naturally  attendent 
upon  perfonal  merit. 

So  wife  a conftitution  could  not  be  lafting  ; it  required 
too  much  virtue  to  make  it  fo.  In  1684  there  was  fo  vifi- 
ble  an  alteration,  that  in  order  to  eftablifh  a due  fubor- 
dination  at  St.  Domingo,  two  adminiftrators  were  called 
in  from  Martinico,  where  good  policy  was  already  in  a 
great  meafure  fettled.  Thefe  legiflators  appointed  courts 
of  judicature  in  the  feveral  diftri&s,  accountable  to  a fu- 
perior  council  at  Little  Goyave.  In  procefs  of  time  this 
jurifdi&ion  growing  too  extenfive,  a like  tribunal  was 
erected  in  1702  at  Cape  St.  Francis  for  the  northern  di- 
ftridts. 

All  thefe  innovations  could  hardly  be  introduced  with- 
out fome  oppofition.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  hunters 
and  pirates,  who  compofed  the  bulk  of  the  people,  averfe 
from  the  reftraints  that  were  going  to  be  laid  upon  them, 
would  go  over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  Jamaica,  allured 
by  the  profpe&  of  great  advantages.  The  planters  them- 
felves  were  under  fome  temptation  of  this  kind,  as  their 
trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many  reftri&ions,  tfiat  they 


were 
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were  forced  to  fell  their  commodities  at  a very  low  price.  B 
The  former  were  won  by  perfuafions,  the  latter  by  the 
profpedt  of  a change  in  their  fituation,  which  was  truly 
defperate. 

Skins  had  been  the  firft  article  of  exportation  from  St, 
Domingo,  as  being  the  only  things  the  buccaneers  brought 
home.  Tobacco  was  afterwards  added  by  the  culture  of 
lands,  and  it  was  fold  to  great  advantage  to  all  nations. 
This  trade  was  foon  confined  by  an  exclufive  company, 
which  indeed  was  in  a fhort  time  abolifhed,  but  with  no 
advantage  for  thefaleof  tobacco,  fince  that  was  farmed  out. 
The  inhabitants,  hoping  to  meet  with  fome  favour  from  go- 
vernment, as  a reward  for  their  fubmiffion,  offered  to  give 
the  king  a fourth  part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  fhould  fend 
into  the  kingdom,  free  of  all  charge  even  of  freight,, 
upon  condition  they  fhould  have  the  free  difpofal  of  the 
other  three-fourths.  They  made  it  appear,  that  this  me- 
thod would  bring  in  a clearer  profit  to  the  revenue  than 
the  forty  fols  (g)  per  cent,  which  were  paid  by  the  farmer. 
Private  interefts  oppofed  fo  reafonable  a propofal.  This 
unkind  treatment  exafperated  the  eolonifts,  and  luckily 
for  them,  they  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  the  culture 
of  indigo  and  cocoa.  Cotton  was  a very  promifing  article, 
becaufe  it  had  greatly  enriched  the  Spaniards  in  former 
times ; but  they  foon  gave  it  up,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
known,  and  in  a few  years  not  a fingie  fhrub  of  cotton 
was  to  be  feen. 

Till  then  the  labours  had  all  been  performed  by  hire- 
lings, and  by  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  fuc- 
cefsful  expeditions  againft  the  Spaniards,  procured  them 
a few  negroes.  The  number  was  increafed  by  two  or 
three  French  fliips,  and  much  more  by  prizes  taken  from 
the  Englifli  during  the  war  of  1688,  by  an  invafion  of 
B b 4 Jamaica, 

(g)  is.  9 d. 
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K Jama‘car  from  whence  our  people  brought  away  three 
t ^ thoufand  blacks  in  1694.  Without  flaves,  the  culture  of 
fugar  could  not  be  undertaken  ; but  they  alone  were  not 
fufncient.  Money  was  wanting  to  ereifc  buildings,  and 
to  purchafe  utenlils.  The  profit  fome  inhabitants  made 
with  the  free-booters,  who  were  always  fuccefsful  in 
their  expeditions,  enabled  them  to  employ  the  flaves.  They 
therefore  undertook  the  planting  of  thofe  canes,  which 
convey  the  gold  of  Mexico  to  nations  whofe  only  mines 
are  fruitful  lands. 

But  the  colony,  which  though  it  had  loft  fome  of  its 
Europeans,  had  ftill  made  a progrefs  to  the  north  and  weft, 
amidft  the  devaftations  that  preceded  the  peace  of  Rif- 
wick,  was  yet  in  no  forward nefs  to  the  fouth.  This 
part,  which  includes  fifty  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  had  net  a 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  living  in  huts,  and  all  extremely 
wretched.  The  government  could  fix  upon  no  better  ex- 
pedient to  make  fome  advantage  of  fo  extenfive  and  fo  fine 
a country,  than  to  grant,  in  1698,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years,  the  property  of  it  to  a company,  which  took  the 
name  of  St . Louis.  This  company,  in  imitation  of  Ja- 
maica and  Curasao,  was  to  open  a contraband  trade  with 
the  Spanifh  continent,  and  to  clear  the  vaft  trail  of  land 
included  in  the  grant.  This  laft  objeil,  as  it  was  the 
moft  important,  was  foon  the  only  one  that  was  attended 
to. 

To  advance  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  com- 
pany freely  granted  lands  to  all  who  applied  , for  them. 
Each  perfon,  according  to  his  wants  and  abilities,  obtained; 
flaves  they  were  to  pay  for  in  three  years,  the  men  at  the 
rate  of  fix  hundred  livres  ( b J,  and  the  women  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  livres  (ij.  The  fame  credit 
was  given  for  goods,  though  they  were  to  be  delivered 

at 
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the  market  price.  The  company  engaged  to  buy  up  all  B OO  K 
the  produce  of  the  lands  at  the  fame  rate  as  thofe  commo-  , ^ _ » 

dities  were  fold  for  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  The 
fociety,  which  made  To  many  conceffions,  had  no  other 
amends  for  them  but  the  excluhv.e  right  of  buying  and 
felling  through  the  whole  territory  afligned  to  them. 

Even  this  dependence,  oppreftive  to  the  coionift,  was  ft  ill 
foftened  by  allowing  him  to  take  where  he  pleafed,  what- 
ever he  was  left  in  want  of,  and  to  pay  out  of  his  provi- 
iions  whatever  he  might  have  occafion  to  buy. 

The  monopolizer,  as  a torrent  that  is  loft  in  the  abyfs 
itfelf  has  made,  works  his  own  ruin  by  his  rapacioufnefs, 
by  draining  the  country  where  he  exercifes  his  tyranny. 

This  mifmanagement  of  the  oppieffor,  the  dejection  of 
the  oppreffed,  both  concur  to  damp  induftry  and  trade 
in  ftates  fubje&ed  to  exclufive  privileges.  T he  company 
of  St.  Louis  affords  an  inftance  among  many,  of  the  ill 
effects  of  luch  private  combinations.  It  was  ruined  by 
the  knavery  and  extravagance  of  its  agents.,  nor  was  the 
territory  committed  to  its  care,  the  better  for  all  thefe 
Ioffes.  The  plantations  and  people  that  were  found  there, 
when  the  company  gave  up  her  rights  to  the  government 
in  1 7 20, ‘were  chiefly  owing  to  the  interlopers. 

It  was  during  the  long  and  bloodv  war  begun  on  ac- 
count of  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  that  this  attempt  had 
been  made  towards  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  It 
might  have  been  expedled  to  have  made  a fpeedy  progrefs, 
when  tranquility  was  reftored  to  both  nations  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  Thefe  fair  profpe£ts  were  blafted  by 
one  of  thofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  forefee.  All  the  cocoa- trees  upon  the  colony  died 
in  1715.  Dogeron  had  planted  the  firft  in  1665.  inMisfor- 
procefs  of  time  they  had  increafed,  efpecially  in  the  nar-  happen  to* 
row  valleys  to  the  weftward.  There  were  no  lefs  than  the  colony. 

twenty 
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BXm.K  twenty  thourand  upon  Tome  plantations  ; fo  that  though 

* v , cocoa  fold  but  five  fols  (i)  a pound,  it  was  become  a 

plentiful  fource  of  wealth. 

Cultivations  of  greater  importance  amply  compen- 
fated  this  lofs,  when  the  colony  was  threatened  with  a 
total  fubverfion.  A eonfiderable  number  of  inhabitants, 
who  had  devoted  twenty  or  thirty  years  labour,  in  a 
burning  climate,  to  lay  up  a fufficiency  to  fpend  a com- 
fortable old  age  in  their  native  country,  were  gone  over  to 
France,  with  a fufficient  fortune  to  enable  them  to  pay  off 
their  debts  and  purchafe  efiates.  Their  commodities  were 
paid  them  in  bank  notes,  which  turned  out  to  be  of  no  ufe  to 
them.  This  heavy  ftroke  obliged  them  to  return  poor  into 
an  ifland  from  whence  they  had  departed  rich,  and  reduced 
them  in  their  old  age,  to  folicit  places,  as  ftewards  to 
the  very  people  who  had  formerly  been  their  fervants. 
The  fight  of  fo  many  unfortunate  perfons,  infpired  a 
general  deteftation,  both  of  Law’s  feheme,  and  of  the  In- 
dia company,  which  was  confidered  as  accountable  for 
this  ill- concerted  project  of  finance.  This  averfion* 
railed  by  mere  compalfion,  was  foon  ftrengthened  by  very 
eonfiderable  perfonal  interefts. 

In  1722  agents  came  from  the  India  company,  which- 
had  obtained  an  exclufive  grant  of  the  negro  trade,  on  con- 
dition that  they  fhould  furnifh  two  thou/and  negroes  yearly. 
This  was  evidently  a double  misfortune  for  the  colony, 
who  could  not  exped  to  get  above  one-fifth  of  the  flaves 
they  wanted,  and  forefaw  that  thofe  would  be  fold  at  an 
extravagant  price.  Their  difcontent  broke  out  into  a&s 
of  the  greateft  violence.  Some  commiffaries,  who  by 
their  infolent  behaviour,  had  greatly  heightened  the  dread 
naturally  conceived  of  all  monopoly,  were  forced  to  re- 
pafs  the  feas.  The  buildings  where  they  tranfadled  their 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  fhips  that  came  B OOK 
to  them  from  Africa,  were  either  denied  admittance  into  i - * 

the  harbour,  or  not  fuffered  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoes. 

The  chief  governor,  who  endeavoured  to  oppofe  thefe 
difturbances,  faw  his  authority  defpifed,  and  his  orders  dif- 
obeyed as  they  were  not  enforced  by  any  compulfive  power. 

He  was  even  put  under  arreft.  All  parts  of  the  ifland  rang 
with  the  cries  of  fedition,  and  the  clalhing  of  arms.  It 
is  hard  to  fay  how  far  thefe  exceffes  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  government  been  fo  prudent  as  to  yield. 

This  extreme  confufion  lafted  two  years.  At  length,  the 
inconveniences  refulting  from  anarchy,  difpofed  the  minds 
of  all  parties  to  peace,  and  tranquility  was  reftored  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  defperate  means. 

From  that  period,  no  colony  ever  made  fuch  a good 
ufeoftime  as  that  of  St.  DomingOi  They  advanced  with 
the  utmoft  rapidity  to  a profperous  Hate.  The  two  un- 
fortunate wars  which  annoyed  her  feas,  have  only  ferved 
to  comprefs  her  ftrength,  which  has  increafed  the  more  \ 

fince  the  ceffation  of  hoftilities.  A wound  is  foon  healed 
when  the  conflitution  is  found.  Difeafes  themfelves  are 
a kind  of  remedies,  which  by  the  expulfion  of  the  vitia- 
ted humours,  add  new  vigour  to  a robuft  habit  of  body. 

They  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  frame,  and  im- 
part to  it  a more  regular  and  uniform  motion.  So  war 
feems  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  national  fpirit  in  many 
Hates  of  Europe,  which  might  be  enervated  and  corrupted 
by  the  profperity  of  commerce,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
luxury.  The  immenfe  Ioffes  which  almoft  equally  attend 
victory  and  defeat,  awaken  induftry  and  quicken  labour. 

Nations  will  recover  their  former  fplendor,  provided  their 
rulers  will  let  them  follow  their  own  bent,  and  not  pre- 
tend to  diredf  their  Heps.  This  principle  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  France,  where  nothing  is  requifite  for  its 

profperity 
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Bxm. K Pr°fPerity  but  to  give  a free  courfe  to  the  affivity  of  the 

' , inhabitants.  Wherever  nature  Jeaves  them  at  full  liberty, 

they  fucceed  in  giving  her  powers  their  full  fcope.  St 
Domingo  affords  a ftriking  inftance  of  what  may  be  ex- 
peded  from  a good  foil  and  an  advantageous  fituation,  in 
the  hands  of  Frenchmen. 

* ftate^of  this  This  colony  has  180  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  lying  to 
colony.  the  north’  the  weft,  and  the  fouth.  The  fouthern  part 
extends  from  cape  Tiburon,  to  the 'point  of  Beata 
Cape,  which  takes  in  about  fifty  leagues  of  coaft,  more 
or  lefs  confined  by  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  had 
built  two  large  towns  in  that  part,  at  the  time  of  their 
profpenty,  but  forfook  them  in  their  decline.  The  va- 
cant towns  were  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  might  not  think  themfelves  in  fafety  fo  near  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  where  was  centered  the  chief 
force  of  the  nation  upon  whofe  ruins  they  were  rifing. 
Their  corfairs,  who  commonly  affembled  at  the  little 
lfland  called  Vache  Illand,  to  cruize  upon  the  Caftilians 
and  divide  their  fpoils,  emboldened  them  to  begin  a 
fettlement  on  the  neighbouring  coafl  in  1673.  It  was 
foon  deftroyed,  and  was  not  refumed  till  a good  while 
after.  1 he  company  .appointed  to  fettle  and  extend  this 
colony  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  it,  but  the  progrefs 
it  made  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Englilh  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  Dutch  of  Cu^ao,  who  having  refolved  to 
carry  almoft  all  their  flaves  to  this  place,  bought  up  the 
produce  of  a land  which  they  themfelves  contributed  to 
improve.  Our  merchants  at  home  have  at  length  opened 
their  eyes,  and  fince  the  year  1740,  they  frequent  that 
part  which  is  the  moft  diftant  of  the  colony,  though  the 
failing  out  of  this  road  is  fometimes  very  tedious  and 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  winds. 


The 
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The  fettlement  that  lies  to  windward  of  the  reft  is  B 0 O K 

xiii, 

called Jaquemel.  Though  of  a pretty  long  ftanding,  it  .» 

contains  but  forty-two  houfes.  The  foil  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  fettlements  is  fo  hemmed  in  by  the  moun- 
tains, that  no  great  opulence  is  to  be  exepeCled  from  it; 
but  in  another  light,  it  merits  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. It  lies  very  conveniently  for  the  reception  of  any 
troops  or  warlike  ftores,  which  the  mother-country  might 
choofe  to  convey  to  the  colony,  in  time  of  war,  and 
which  would  run  great  rifques  in  taking  the  north  fide, 
that  being  the  natural  and  conftant  ftation  of  the  enemy’s 
fquadrons.  Jaquemel  may  aifo  be  of  great  fervice  in  ano- 
ther light.  The  little  Dutch  ifland  of  Curasao  affords 
in  times  of  hoftilities  an  inexhauftible  (lore  of  provifions. 

Their  privateers  being  ftrong  and  bold  enough  to  beat  the 
little  corfairs  of  Jamaica,  the  only  Englifti  veffels  that 
have  hitherto  obftruCted  their  operations,  have  poured  an 
immenfe  ftock  of  provifions  into  the  port  of  Jaquemel, 
during  the  late  troubles.  They  will  continue  this  fupply 
as  long  as  we  pleafe,  provided  we  will  but  fecure  their 
landing  by  proper  batteries,  or  by  the  protection  of  a 
frigate  or  two.  This  place  will  fupply  the  weftern  fide 
of  St.  Domingo,  by  a road  of  eight  leagues  only,  which 
leads  to  Leogane  and  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  fouthern 
fide  by  fmall  boats  that  can  eafily  range  the  coaft. 

Whilst  Jaquemel  is  the  ftorehcufe,  St.  Lewis  is  the 
defence  of  the  ifland.  This  town,  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  which  makes 
a tolerable  harbour.  It  contains  but  forty  houfes,  and 
feemed  to  be  doomed  to  lading  wretchednefs,  having  na- 
turally no  water  to  drink.  Some  Jews,  who  live  with- 
out the  gates  of  St.  Lewis,  at  length  undertook  to  form 
an  aquedudt,  which  they  engaged  to  conftruCl  at  their 
own  expence.  This  place  is  the  feat  of  government,  and 

re- 
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K receives  the  few  men  of  war  which  appear  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes. This  is  the  only  advantage  it  has,  and  it  is  by 
this  it  is  able  to  protedft  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  Cayes, 
which  lies  ten  leagues  lower. 

This  town  feems  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  thrown  at 
random  in  the  bottom  of  a fhallow  bay,  which  grows 
more  and  more  fo,  and  has  but  three  channels.  The 
anchorage  is  fo  confined  and  fo  dangerous  during  the 
equinox,  that  fhips  which  happen  to  be  there  at  thofe 
feafons,  are  frequently  loft.  The  great  quantity  of  mud 
brought  thither  by  a torrent,  called  the  foulh  river,  has 
increafed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  in  thirty  years  time  there 
will  be  tjo  getting  in.  The  canal  formed  by  the  vicinity 
of  Vache  Ifland  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  obftrudl  navigation. 
The  creeks  in  this  place  are  the  refort  of  the  corfairs  of 
Jamaica.  As  they  cruize  there  without  fails,  and  can  ob- 
ferve  without  being  feen,  they  always  have  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  over  fuch  vefiels  as  are  hindred  by  the  vio- 
lence arid  coriftant  courfe  of  the  winds  from  paffing  above 
the  ifland.  If  any  men  of  war  fhould  be  forced  to  put 
into  this  bad  harbour,  the  impoflibility  of  furmounting 
this  obftacle  and  that  of  the  currents,  in  order  to  get  to 
windward  of  the  ifland,  would  oblige  them  to  follow  the 
track  of  merchant  ftnps.  Doubling,  therefore,  the  point 
of  Labacou,  one  after  another,  on  account  of  the  fhoals, 
thefe  fhips  would  get  between  the  land  and  the  enemy’s 
fire,  with  the  difadvantage  of  the  wind,  and  would  in- 
fallibly be  deftroyed  by  an  inferior  fquadron. 

The  town  of  Cayes  is  worthy  of  the  harbour.  It  con- 
tains 280  houfes,  all  funk  into  fwampy  ground,  and 
moft  of  them  furrounded  with  ftagnant  water.  The  air 
of  this  fpot  is  foul  and  unwholefome,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  badnefs  of  the  harbour,  it  has  often 
been  wifhed  that  the  trade  with  the  mother-country 

could 
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could  be  transferred  to  St.  Lewis.  But  the  efforts  thatB  OOK 
have  been  made  to  bring  this  about  have  hitherto  been  . 
unfuccefsful,  and  will  for  ever  be  fo  for  very  evident 
reafons. 

The  town  of  Cayes  is  furrounded  with  a plain  nearly 
fix  leagues  long,  and  four  and  a half  broad.  The  ground 
which  is  very  even,  extremely  fruitful  and  in  every  part 
fit  for  the  culture  of  fugar,  is  well  watered  in  many 
places,  and  may  be  fo  every  where.  Nothing  is  left  to 
make  it  rival  the  plain  of  the  cape,  but  an  equal  number 
of  Haves.  Thefe  are  daily  increafmg,  and  will  foon 
multiply  to  fuch  a number  as  to  make  the  moft  of  this 
fertile  fpot.  So  many  advantages  are  an  inducement  to 
perfons  who  crofs  the  feas  merely  in  hopes  of  making  a 
fpeedy  fortune,  to  go  diredfly  to  Cayes. 

To  pretend  to  thwart  this  partiality  would  be  to  retard 
the  progrefs  of  a good  fettlement,  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe.  Even  the  caprices  of  induftry  fhould  be  indulged 
by  government.  The  leaft  uneafinefs  in  the  trader 
creates  diftruft.  Political  and  military  reafonings  will 
never  prevail  againft  thofe  of  intereft.  The  colonies  are  . 
influenced  by  no  other  rule.  Wherever  there  is  moft 
money,  there  they  diredt  their  fteps,  and  there  they  fix. 

Trade  is  a plant  that  only  thrives  in  a foil  of  its  own 
chufing.  It  ftarts  at  every  kind  of  reftraint.  Forbidding 
I the  trade  of  Cayes,  would  be  juft  as  abfurd  a piece  of 
tyranny,  as  ordering  the  dealers  at  a fair  to  quit  their 
| ftalls. 

All  that  the  French  miniftry  could  reafonably  propofe, 
would  be  to  fortify,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  cleanfe  this 
place.  Both  might  be  effected,  by  digging  a ditch  all 
round  the  town,  and  the  rubbifh  would  ferve  to  fill  up 
the  marfhes  within.  The  ground  being  raifed  higher  by 
this  contrivance,  would  of  courfe  grow  drier  5 the  water,' 

which 
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Bxm  K which  wouW  be  brought  down  from  the  river  into  this 
t # _■  ^eeP  ditch,  would,  with  the  help  of  fome  fortifications, 

fecure  the  towns  from  the  attacks  of  the  corfairs,  and 
would  even  afford  a temporary  defence,  and  allow  time 
to  capitulate  with  a fquadron 

We  may  and  ought  to  go  further  flill.  Why  not  al- 
low a factitious  harbour  to  an  important  mart,  which 
will  foon  be  flopped  ? The  merchant  fhips  that  go  and 
^eeiC  fhelter  in  what  is  called  the  Flemifh  Bay,  lefs  than  two 
leagues  to  windward  of  Cayes,  feem  ta  point  out  this  as 
the  very  harbour  that  is  wanted  for  this  town.  It  would 
contain  a good  number  of  men  of  war,  fafe  from  all 
winds,  would  afford  them  feveral  careening  places,  would 
admit  of  their  doubling  the  Vachelfland  to  windward, 
and  enable  them  to  carry  on  with  the  town  along-fide  the 
coafl  an  intercourfe,  which  being  proteaed  by  batteries 
properly  difpofed,  would  keep  all  the  corfairs  in  awe. 
The  only  inconvenience  is,  that  the  fhip-worm  is  more 
apt  to  get  at  the  veflel  there  than  in  other  parts,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  calmnefs  of  the 


lea. 


There  is  a fafer  anchorage  at  the  town  of  Coteaux, 
but  it  is  only  fit  for  fmall  veffels.  The  foreign  trade 
which  is  allowed  there  in  time  of  war,  and  can  hadly  be 
prevented  in  time  of  peace,  has  rendered  this  port  of 
confequence,  which  is  but  a defencelefs  one.  Next  to 
Cayes,  this  is  the  principal  town  upon  the  coafl,  vi'here 
mofl  bufinefs  is  tranfaCled.  Its  territory  and  the  adja- 
cent country  abounds  chiefly  in  indigo,  but  very  little  of 
this  is  conveyed  to  France. 


The  fouthern  part  terminates  at  cape  Tiburon.  The 
little  fettlement  made  there,  inflead  of  a harbour  has  no- 
thing but  a road,  where  the  fea  is  conflantly  rough  $ but 
its  fortifications  are  a protedion  to  fuch  merchant  fhips 

as 
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as  are  able  to  double  the  cape.  It  affords  a retreat  to  B 0 O K 

. xiil. 

aeutral  Ihips,  which  being  purfued  by  pirates,  have  not , ' j 

been  able  to  reach  Jaquemel ; and  likewife  to  our  men  of 
war,  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes, or  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  a hofti'e  fquadron, 

Thou-gh  this  coaff  is  the  leaft  of  the  three  belonging 
to  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  and  that  on  the 
I aft  day  of  December  1766,  it  contained  but  33,663 
Haves  ; yet  it  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  mother-country 
may  expedf  in  time  as  great  a produce  from  thence  as 
from  the  richeft  of  her  windward  iflands.  It  is  at  prefent 
greatly  expofed  from  its  vicinity  to  Jamaica;  but  in 
time  it  may  be  in  a condition  to  threaten  that  bulwark 
•of  the  Englifti,  when  once  the  lands  are  improved,  the 
•country  well  peopled,  the  fea-ports  fortified  and  defend- 
ed, and  when  once  it  has  acquired  that  degree  of  folidity 
to  which  a good  adminiftration  ought  to  bring  it. 

In  palling  from  the  fouth  to  the  weft,  the  next  fettle- 
ment  is  at  cape  Donna  Maria.  It  is  fo  weak  as  yet,  that 
In  twenty  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  there  are  not  above  fifty 
Europeans  able  to  bear  arms.  And,  indeed,  a declara- 
tion of  war  is  to  them  a fignal  of  retreat,  although  they 
ventured  to  remain  in  their  habitations  during  the  late 
hoftilities.  But  every  inhabitant  took  care  to  manage  a 
fubterraneous  retreat  for  himfelf  and  his  Haves,  when- 
ever any  privateer  appeared.  Notwitftanding  this  pre- 
caution, feveral  of  their  works  have  been  furprifed  and 
-carried  off. 

The  next  diftri<ft,  known  by  the  name  of  la  Grande 
Anfe,  or  1’A.nfe  de  Jeremie,  is  not  fo  liable  to  thefe  acci- 
dents. This  town,  fituated  on  a rifing  ground  where 
the  air  is  pure,  has  fome  good  houfes,  and  is  very  pro- 
mifing.  ' The  great  plenty  of  cotton  and  cocoa  has  in- 
duced fome  merchants  to  trade  there,  and  it  is  to  this 
Vqu  III.  C g place 
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BOOK  place  that  privateers,  which  cruize  upon  the  coaft  of  Ja- 
'■  ^ ’ , maica,  bring  in  their  prizes.  Culture  and  population 

have  made  fome  progrefs,  and  promife  much  more. 

No  fuch  thing  is  to  be  expected  at  Petit  Guaves.  This 
place,  fo  famous  in  the  times  of  free -hooters,  is  now  but 
a heap  of  ruins.  Its  former  fplendor  was  owing  to  a road, 
where  fhips  of  all  burdens  found  excellent  anchorage, 
conveniences  for  refitting,  and  a fhelter  from  all  winds. 
As  a harbour  it  would  ftill  be  famous  and  frequented,  were 
it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  Gonave,  and  for  the  ftagnating 
waters  of  the  river  Abaret,  which  is  loft  in  the  morafles, 
and  makes  the  air  foul  and  unwholefome. 

Leogane,  fituated  within  five  leagues  of  Petit 
Guaves,  contains  317  houfes;  which  form  a long  fquare, 
and  fifteen  ftreets,  wide  and  well  laid  out.  It  ftands 
half  a league  from  the  fea,  in  a narrow  but  fertile  plain, 
well  cultivated,  and  watered  with  a great  many  rivulets. 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  defirous  of  having  a canal 
opened  from  the  town  to  the  anchorage,  which  would 
fave  the  inconvenience  of  land  carriage.  If  it  were 
advifeable  to  have  a fortified  town  on  the  weftern  coaft, 
undoubtedly  Leogane  would  claim  the  preference.  It 
ftands  upon  plain  ground,  is  not  commanded  by  any 
-eminence,  nor  can  it  be  annoyed  by  any  fhips.  But  to 
fecure  it  from  being  furprifed,  it  fhould  be  furrounded  by 
a rampart  of  earth  with  a deep  ditch,  which  might  be 
filled  with  water  without  the  leaft  expence.  This  would 
not  coft  near  fo  much  as  what  has  been  done  at  Port-au- 
Prince  ; and  with  what  fuccefs  the  reader  fhall  judge. 

The  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  was  the  firft  that  was 
cultivated  by  the  French,  that  being  at  the  greateft  di- 
ftance  from  the  Spanifh  forces,  which  they  had  then 
reafon  to  fear.  This  being  in  the  center  of  the  coafts  in 
their  pofleifion,  the  feat  of  government  was  fixed  there.  It 

was 
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Was  firft  fettled  at  the  Petit  Guaves,  but  they  were  foon  B 
difgufted  of  the  barrennefs  and  unwholefomenefs  of  this 
fpot.  It  was  then  transferred  to  Leogane,  and  after- 
wards to  Port-au-Prince,  which  in  175°  became  the  re- 
sidence of  a fuperiour  council,  a commander  in  chief 
and  an  intendant.  The  place  that  was  made  choice  of 
for  the  intended  capital,  is  a gap,  about  1 400  toifes  long 
in  a diredt  line,  and  commanded  on  both  fides.  Two 
harbours,  formed  by  fome  iilets,  have  afforded  a pre- 
tence for  this  injudicious  choice.  The  harbour  intended 
for  trading  veffels  being  now  almojft  choaked  up  can  no 
longer  admit  men  of  war  with  fafety,  and  the  great  har- 
bour defigned  for  thefe,  being  as  unwholefome  as  the  other 
from  the  exhalations  of  the  fmall  iflands,  neither  is  not” 
can  be  defended  by  any  thing  againft  a fuperior  enemy, 

A fmall  fquadron  might  even  block  up  a ftronger  one, 
in  fo  unfavourable  a pofition.  Gonave,  which  divides 
the  bay  in  two,  would  leave  a free  and  [fafe  paffage  for 
the  leffer  fquadron  5 the  fea  winds  would  prevent  £he  other 
fquadron  from  getting  up  to  it  ; the  land  winds,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  exit  of  the  enemy’s  fhips  from  the  harbour, 
would  leave  them  the  choice  of  retreating  through  either 
of  the  outlets  of  St.  Mark  and  Leogane  ; and  they  would 
always  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  Gonave  between 
them  and  the  French  fquadron. 

But  what  would  be  the  confequence  if  the  French 
fquadron  Ihould  prove  the  weakeft  ? Difabled  and  purfued, 
it  could  never  gain  a fhelter  that  runs  fo  deep  into  land  as 
Port-au-Prince,  before  the  conqueror  had  taken  advantage 
of  its  defeat.  If  the  difabled  (hips  Ihould  reach  the  place,  no- 
thing could  hinder  the  enemy  from  purfuing  them  almoft 
in  a line,  and  even  from  entering  the  king’s  harbour, 
where  they  would  take  refuge. 
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K 1 he  beft  of  all  Rations  for  a cruize,  is  that  where  you 
may  chufe  whether  you  will  accept  or  decline  the  fight* 
where  there  is  but  a fmall  fpace  to  guard,  where  the 
whole  may  be  viewed  from  one  central  point,  where  one 
may  be  concealed  without  going  far,  get  wood  and  wa- 
ter at  pleafure,  and  fail  in  open  feas,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  but  from  fqualls.  Thefe  are  the  advan- 
tages that  an  enemy’s  fquadron  will  always  have  over  the 
French  fhips  at  anchor  in  Port-au-Prince.  A fingle  fri- 
gate might  fafely  come  and  bid  defiance  to  them,  and 
would  be  fufficient  to  intercept  any  trading  fhips  that 
fhould  attempt  to  go  in  or  out  without  a convoy. 

Nevertheless  a harbour  fo  unfavourable  as  this  hath 
determined  the  building  of  the  town.  It  extends  along 
the  fea-fhore  the  fpace  of  1200  toifes,  that  is,  nearly 
along  the  opening,  which  the  fea  has  made  in  the  center 
of  the  weftern  coaft  In  this  great  extent,  which  runs 
in  to  the  depth  of  550  toifes,  are  buried  558  houfes  or 
dwelling  places,  difperfed  in  29  ftreets.  The  drainings 
of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills,  make  this  place 
always  damp,  without  fupplying  it  with  good  water. 
The  inhabitants  mull  fend  a great  way  to  get  more 
wholefome  water.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little  fecurity 
there  is  in  a place  commanded  on  the  land  fide,  and  on  the 
fea  fide,  eafy  of  accefs  in  all  parts.  Even  the  fmall  iflands 
which  divide  the  harbours,  would  be  fo  far  from  defend- 
ing the  town  from  an  invafion,  that  they  would  only 
ferve  to  cover  the  landing. 

This  defeription,  which  will  not  be  oontradi&ed 
by  any  unprejudiced  man  acquainted  with  the  place, 
plainly  fhews  that  the  government  has  bellowed  too  much 
attention  on  Port-au-Prince.  It  would  be  a fatal  error 
obftinately  to  fight  againft  nature,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
fend by  art  a place  that  lies  open  to  invafion  on  all  Tides. 

It 
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It  would  ftill  be  a greater  error,  to  colle&  there  the  B O 

courts  of  juftice,*  troops,  warlike  ftores,  provilions,  the  

arfenal  ; in  a word,  all  that  conftitutes  the  fupport  of  a 
great  colony,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  leave  it  open  to  the 
enemy.  This  port  ought  merely  to  ferve  for  the  em- 
barkation of  the  corps  gathered  in  the  adjacent  fields, 
and  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  Cul-de-fac.  This  would  only 
require  a guard  fufEcient  to  prevent  a furprize,  and  to 
fecure  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  will  always  be 
ready  to  abandon  a place,  which  muff  inevitably  furren- 
der  on  the  firft  attack. 

Saint  Mark  is  much  in  the  fame  cafe.  This  town  is 
not  very  deep,  but  extends  along  the  fhore,  at  the  bottom 
of  a bay  crowned  with  a crefcentof  hills,  which  are  only 
parted  from  the  fea  by  a very  fmall  plain.  Nature  has 
left  this  interval  of  life  and  cultivation  between  the  ari- 
dity of  the  mountains  and  the  abyfs  of  the  waters.  But 
•thefe  hills,  though  barren,  are  not  altogether  ufelefs  : they 
have  the  property,  which  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
colony,  of  furnifhing  as  good  free-flone  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  coaft  itfelf  fupplies  it  without  much  la- 
bour. With  this  ftone  the  town  is  built.  It  con  lifts 
of  154  houfes,  formerly  defended  by  an  intrenchment  of 
earth,  which  is  no  longer  extant. 

St.  Mark  is  a very  trading  place.  All  fuch  commodi- 
ties as  are  not  fent  to  Port-au-Prince  are  brought  thither, 
as  likewife  are  all  the  crops  gathered  from  within 
the  town  to  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  profperity 
of  this  place  would  be  greatly  increafed,  if  one  could 
water  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite,  which  is  naturally  too 
dry,  but  would  furpafs  the  beft  lands  in  fruitfulnefs,  if 
this  could  be  once  effected. 

The  Artibonite  takes  its  name  from  a river  which  di- 
vides it  lengthways,  almoft  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

C c 3 The 
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BOOR  The  waters  of  this  river  confined  by  fluices  flow  con- 
XIII  J 

* y ' • ftantly  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  plain.  The  height  of 

the  bed  of  the  river  has  long  ago  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
dividing  it,  and  it  has  been  geometrically  demonftrated 
that  this  is  pradticable ; but  a project  founded  on 
mathematical  knowledge,  ought  not  to  be  carried  into 
execution  without  the  utmoft  caution.  The  itnpetuofity 
of  the  ftream,  when  fuelled  by  rains,  and  the  foftnefs  of 
the  foil  on  which  the  river  flows,  make  it  very  dangerous 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  banks.  The  fmallefl  outlet, 
injudicioufly  made,  would  in  a few  moments  open  fuch  an 
enormous  breach,  as  would  make  way  for  very  alarming 
and  deftrudtive  inundations  over  a vaft  tradt  of  land. 

Nevertheless  all  the  proprietors  are  impatient  to  fee 
this  great  work  undertaken.  But  adminiftration  muft 
judge  whether  private  focieties,  which  folicit  leave  to  pro- 
cure conveniences  of  water  that  can  only  ferve  to  en- 
rich their  own  grounds,  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
projedt  of  watering  the  whole  country.  Rather  than  fuf- 
fer  public  welfare  to  give  place  to  private  intereft,  the  go- 
vernment fhould  aflift  thofe  who  cannot  afford  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  general  conveyance  of  water.  They 
would  foon  be  repaid  by  an  increafe  of  one-fixth  in  the 
produce  of  the  colony.  This  increafe  would  be  greater 
ftill,  if  a method  could  be  devifed  to  drain  that  part  of  the 
coaft  which  is  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Artibonite. 
By  fuch  means  the  man  who  enjoys  the  bleflings  of  fociety, 
makes  the  earth  fubfervient  to  his  own  ufe,  by  altering 
the  courfe  of  the  rivers.  The  fertility  he  imparts  to  the 
land,  can  alone  juftify  his  conquefts,  if  indeed  art  and  la- 
bour, law  and  virtues,  may  be  allowed  in  procefs  of  time 
to  atone  for  the  injustice  of  ah  invafion. 

The  weftern  part  of  the  colony,  which  on  thelaftday 
stf  December,  1766*  contained  alone  83,080  flaves,  is. 
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Separated  from  the  northern  part  by  the  mole,  of  St.  Ni-  B ao  K 
cholas,  which  lays  on  both  coafts.  At  the  head  of  the  s , -y— — 
cape  is  a good,  fafe,  and  commodious  harbour.  It  Hands 
diredly  oppolite  to  point  Maizi,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
and  feems  naturally  deftined  by  this  pofition  to  become 
the  moft  important  poft  in  all  America  for  the  convenience 
of  navigation.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is  1450  toifes 
broad.  The  road  leads  to  the  harbour,  and  the  harbour 
to  the  bafon.  All  this  great  recefs  is  wholefome,  though 
the  fea  is  quite  Hill  there.  The  bafon,  which  feems  as  if 
made  for  the  purpofes  of  careening,  has  not  the  inconveni- 
ence of  clofe  harbours.  It  is.  open  to  the  weft  and  north 
winds,  and  yet,  if  they  blow  ever  fo  hard,  they  can  never 
interruptor  retard  the  work  thatisdonein  the  harbour.  The 
peninfula  where  the  harbour  is  fituated,  rifes  gradually  to 
the  plains,  which  ftand  upon  a very  large  bafis ; itfeemsasit 
were  a fingle  mountain,  with  abroad  and  flat  top  defcending 
with  a gentle  Hope  to  unite  with  the  reft  of  the  ifland. 

The  mole  of  St.  Nicholas  was  long  over-looked:  by  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Pomingo.  The  bare  hills  and  rocks  it 
abounded  with  afforded  nothing  worth  their  notice.  The  ufe 
which  theEnglifh  made  of  it  during  the  laft  war,  has  made 
it  of  fome  confequence.  The  French  miniftry,  inftru&ed  by 
our  very  enemies,  fent  a number  of  Acadians  and  Ger- 
mans there,  who  died  there  very  faft.  This  is  conftant- 
ly  the  fate  that  attends  all  new  fettlements  between 
the  tropics.  The  few  that  have  out-lived  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  climate,  and  thofe  of  vexation  and  poverty,  are 
daily  deferting  the  poor  and  barren  foil  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Poflibily  the  freedom  granted  to  foreigners  to  frequent 
this  place,  may  put  a ftop  to  the  emigration.  Perhaps, 
the  facility  with  which  the  colonifts  may  be  able  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  crops  and  their  cattle  in  confequence  of 
this  communication,  may  fix  them  upon  the  lands  allot- 
C c 4 ted 
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^ ted  to  them.  They  afford,  however,  no  commodities  fit 
for  Europe,  except  cotton. 

The  next  fettlement  on  the  north  coaft  is  called 
Port  Paix.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortuga,  whofe  inhabitants  took  refuge  there  when 
they  forfook  that  ifland.  The  grounds  were  cleared 
fo  early,  that  this  is  one  of  the  healthieft  fpots  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  has  long  fince  attained  the  ut- 
moft  degree  of  richnefs  and  population  it  is  capable  of ; 
but  is  not  very  confiderable,  though  induftry  has  been 
carried  fo  far,  as  even  to  bore  mountains  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  to  moiften  the  grounds.  They  have 
very  little  fugar,  and  chiefly  apply  themfelves  to  the  cul- 
ture of  indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton.  It  is  on  all  fides  fo 
difficult  to  come  at  the  Port  Paix,  that  it  is  in  a man- 
ner cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the  ifland.  T he  next  fettle- 
tnent  to  this  retired  place  is  Cape  Francois. 

This  town  is  built  on  the  fide  of  an  extenfive  plain, 
twenty  leagues  long  and  four  broad.  Few  lands  are  bet- 
ter watered  ; but  there  is  not  one  river  where  a floop  can 
go  up  above  three  miles.  All  this  great  fpace  is  inter- 
feaed  with  ftrait  roads,  forty  feet  wide,  and  planted  on 
both  fides  with  hedges  of  citron-trees,  thick  enough  to 
ferve  as  a fence  againft  the  beafts.  There  are  long  avenues 
of  tall  trees,  leading  up  to  feveral  habitations.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  fuch  as  thefe  had  been  planted  along  the 
roads  ; for  they  would  not  only  have  been  ornamental, 
but  would  alfo  have  afforded  a delightful  fhade  for  tra- 
vellers, and  prevented  that  fcarcity  of  wood  which  is  al- 
ready complained  of.  Though  the  French  had  Jong  been 
fenfible  of  the  value  of  this  foil,  which  is  rich  and  fruit- 
ful beyond  defenption,  they  did  not  fet  about  cultivating 
it  till  the  year  1670,  when  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Spaniards,  who  till  then  had  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  in  that  neighbourhood  in  a ftate  of  hoftility.  The  B OOK 
method  that  was  taken  of  bringing  thither  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  haftened  the 
progrefs  of  this  fettlement.  It  is  now,  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  that  which  produces  the  greateil  quantity  of 
fugar. 

The  plain,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north  only  by  the 
fea,  is  terminated  to  the  Couth  by  a ridge  of  mountains, 
which  varies  in  depth  from  four  to  eight  leagues.  Few 
of  them  are  very  high;  Several  of  them  may  be  cultivated 
to  the  very  fummit,  and  they  are  all  interfe&ed  at  in- 
tervals with  exceeding  fine  plantations  of  ,cotfee  and  in- 
digo. In  thefe  delightful  vales,  all  the  fweets  of  -fpring 
are  enjoyed,  without  either  winter  or  fummer.  I here 
are  but  two  feafons  in  the  year,  and  they  are  equally 
fine.  The  ground,  always  laden  with  fruits  ana  co- 
vered with  flowers,  realizes  the  delights  and  riches  pf 
poetical  descriptions.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we 
are  enchanted  with  a variety  of  obje&s,  coloured  and  re- 
flected by  the  pureft  light.  The  air  is  temperate  in  the 
day  time,  and  the  nights  are  conftantly  cool.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  plain,  upon  which  the  fun  darts  his  moft 
powerful  rays,  repair  to  thefe  mountains  to  breathe  a 
cooler  air,  and  allay  their  thirft  with  whojefome  water. 

Happy  the  mortal  who  firit  taught  the  French  to  fettle  on 
this  delicious  fpot. 

This  man  was  one  of  thofe  whom  the  fpirit  of  into- 
leration in  religious  matters  began  to  drive  out  from  their 
native  country.  A Calvinifl,  named  Gobin,  went  and 
reared  the  firit  habitation  at  this  cape.  More  houfes  were 
built  as  the  grounds  were  cleared.  This  fettlement  had 
already  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  compafs  of  five  and 
twenty  years,  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh. 

They  joined  their  forces  with  thofe  of  Spain,  and  attack- 
ing 
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Bxn?  K ‘ng  botb  by  *ancJ  and  **ea’ m i695’  they  toolc> 

&-  v-!  7 dered,  and  reduced  it  to  afhes. 

A great  advantage  might  have  been  made  of  this  mif- 
fortune.  Intereft,  which  is  .the  primary  founder  of  all 
colonies,  had  induced  the  inhabitants  to  chufe  in  a har- 
bour that  is  three  leagues  in  circumference,  the  foot  of 
the  hill  for  the  portion  of  the  cape,  becaufe  it  was  the 
place  that  lay  moft  convenient  for  the  anchorage.  This 
fltuation,  however,  being  unwholefome,  fhould  have  in- 
duced the  colonifts  to  fettle  feme  where  elfe.  This  circum- 
ftance  they  did  not  attend  to,  but  rebuilt  their  town  where 
it  never  ought  to  have  been  built  at  all,  in  a clofe  place,  in 
which  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  rendered  more  fcorching  by 
the  reflection  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wind  can  only 
come  from  the  coaft  over  the  marflies.  Yet  fuch  is  the 
richnefs  of  the  adjacent  country,  that  the  town  has  al- 
ways profpered,  and  increafed  in  buildings  more  and  more 
pleafant  and  beautiful. 

The  cape  is  now  interfered  by  twenty-nine  ftrait 
flreets,  into  226  clufters  of  houfes,  which  amount  to 
8 10;  bpt  thefe  flreets  are  too  narrow,  .and  having  no 
Hope,  are  always  dirty  ; for  as  they  are  paved  only  in  the 
middle,  the  kennels,  which  are  not  even  on  each  fide,  ga- 
ther into  puddles  and  common  fliores,  inftead  of  draining 
off-  the  waters. 

Several  fquares  have  been  planned  in  this  city.  That 
of  Notre  Dame,  though  an  old  one,  is  hardly  levelled. 
It  is  a long  fquare,  with  a fountain  in  the  middle,  which 
is  often  dry,  for  want  of  being  properly  fupplied.  A 
church  has  been  began  fome  years  fince,  but  its  immenfe 
fize,  the  want  of  money,  and  the  tedious  importation  of 
ftone  from  Europe,  makes  the  work  go  on  very  flowly. 
The  fquare  of  Clugny,  which  is  a regular  one,  was  built 
from  neceflity,  to  remove  an  offenfive  morafs  3 and  the  dry- 
ing 
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ing  up  of  this  bog  mull  certainly  contribute  to  the  whole-  B O 
fomenefs  of  the  air.  The  governor’s  houfe,  the  barracks,  t ^ a 
and  a royal  magazine,  are  the  only  public  buildings  that 
attra£f  the  notice  of  the  curious ; but  the  humane  obferver 
cannot  avoid  beholding  with  pleafure  thofe  foundations  that 
are  called  the  houfes  of  Providence.  Moft  of  the  French, 
who  firft  come  into  the  colony,  are  deftitute  of  refources 
and  talents,  and  before  they  have  acquired  induftry  to  get 
their  living,  are  almoft  all  carried  off  by  ficknefs.  At  the 
cape,  thefe  helplefs  diftrefied  creatures  are  taken  into  two 
habitations,  where  the  men  and  the  women  are  feverally 
provided  with  every  thing  they  want,  till  they  can  get 
employed.  It  is  a fhame  that  fuch  an  excellent  inftitu- 
tion  has  not  been  copied  id  other  places  ; a negledl  equally 
repugnant  to  humanity  and  good  policy. 

It  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  trade  to  ere<ft  in  all  co- 
lonies fuch  hofpitable  houfes  as  thofe  of  St.  Domingo. 

Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  pious  and  divine  inftitu- 
tions,  as  they  are  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of  man- 
kind. Whether  it  is  owing  to  this,  or  to  good  manage- 
ment in  other  refpe&s,  certain  it  is,  that  fewer  in  pro- 
portion die  at  the  cape,  than  in  the  other  towns  along  the 
fea-coaft.  The  care  that  has  been  taken  to  purify  the  air 
by  draining  the  fens,  the  thorough  clearing  of  the  hills, 
the  proximity  of  a plain  almoft  completely  cultivated,  all 
thefe  circumftances  have  concurred  to  correft  the  noxious 
influence  of  an  unhealthy  fituation. 

The  harbour  of  the  cape  deferves  to  receive  the  rich 
produce  of  all  the  adjacent  country;  and  it  is  admirably 
Well  adapted  to  admit  the  fhips  that  come  from  Europe. 

The  air  is  the  beft  in  all  the  ifland.  It  lies  open  to  none 
but  the  north-eaft  wind,  and  cannot  even  be  hurt  by 
this*  the  entrance  being  full  of  reefs,  which  break  the 

violence 
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BXin  K vio*ence  of*  the  waves-  A &ip  gets  out  very  eafily,  and 
s„ , j Toon  launches  into  the  open  fea. 

Fourteen  leagues  to  windward  of  the  cape  is  Fort 
Dauphin.  It  was  formerly  a town,  which  was  called 
Bayaha;  but  fince  it  has  been  removed  nearer  to  the  fea 
and  has  changed  its  name  with  its  place.  The  new  town 
lies  in  the  inmoft  center  of  a fpacious  harbour,  which  has 
only  one  outlet,  formed  by  a channel,  1500  toifes  long 
and  about  100  broad.  It  is  furrounded  by  a river  to  the 
weft,  and  terminated  by  the  fea  (bore  on  the  eaft.  The 
fort  ftands  on  a very  fmall  peninfula  to  the  north,  and  on 
the  fouthern  fide  is  the  plain.  The  town  contains  as  yet 
but  feventy  houfes.  ' It  is  at  a fufficient  diftance  from  the 
mountains,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  hill  that  mi»ht 
refieft  the  heat,  but  fome  fens  in  the  neighbourhood  make 
the  air  unwholefome.  The  fortifications  are  fufficient 
to  keep  a fquadron  at  bay  for  two  or  three  days. 

Though  this  is  fuch  a fine  and  fare  harbour,  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  produce  of  its  own  plain  is  ftill  fent  to  the 
Cape.  The  mafs  of  trade  will  always  attract  the  lefler 
branches,  and  great  fea-ports  will  abforb  and  dry  up  fmall 


Produce  In  1720  the  commodities  of  the  whole  colony  of  St. 
lationof ' " Domingo  amounted  only  to  1,200,000  pounds  weight  of 
the  colony,  indigo,  1,400,000  of  white  fugar,  and  21,000,000  of 
raw  fugar.  The  plantations  were  extended,  and  in  1734 
thofe  of  cotton  and  coffee  were  added.  In  1754  the  com- 
modities were  fold  upon  the  fpot,  for  28,833,58 1 livres  (/). 
It  is  true  they  received  from  the  mother  country  to  the 
amount  of  40,628,780  livres  (m)  worth  of  goods.  But 
if  the  colony  got  into  debt,  it  was  only  to  haften  its  pro- 
fperity.  The  population  of  whites  amounted  then  to 
7758  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  j to  2525  women, 

either 
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(m)  1,777,5091.  zs.  6 d. 
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either  widows  or  married  ; to  781  young  marriageable  B OOK 
perfons;  to  1691  boys,  and  1503  girls  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  Among  the  blacks  or  free  mullattoes,  were 
reckoned  1362:  men  fit  to  bear  arms  ; 1626  widows  or 
married  women  ; 1009  boys,  and  864.  girls  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  manufactures  were  peopled  with 
79,785  negroes  ; 5 3,8 1 7 negro  women  ; 20,518  negro 
boys,  and  18,428  negro  girls.  Of  raw  fugar  they  worked 
344  plantations,  and  255  white  fugar;  3379  of  indigo  ; 
and  there  were  cultivated  98,946  cocoa  trees;  6,300,367 
cotton  plants ; and  21,053,842  cafila  trees.  The  provi- 
fions  of  the  colony  were  5,520,503  banana  trees  ; 
1,201,849  plots  of  potatoes;  226,098  plots  of  yams; 
and  2,830,586  trenches  of  cafiava.  The  cattle  did  not 
exceed  63,454  horfes  and  mules,  and  92,946  heads  of 
horned  cattle. 

In  1764,  St.  Domingo  had  8,786  white  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  of  which  4,306  lived  in  the  north,  3,470  in 
the  weft,  and  only  1,010  in  the  fouth.  Thefe  forces 
were  increafed  by  4,114  mulattoes  or  free  negroes,  who 
were  enrolled.  Of  thefe  there  were  497  to  the  fouth, 

2,250  to  the  weft,  and  1,370  to  the  north* 

The  number  of  flaves  was  206,000,  men,  women 
and  children,  parcelled  out  as  follows:  12,000  in  nin« 
cities,  fome  artificers,  and  fome  employed  in  domeftic 
fervices  ; 4000  employed  in  the  lefter  towms,  in  the 
tile  and  brick  kilns,  pot.-houfes,  limekilns,  and  other 
neceffary  handicrafts;  1000  deftined  to  the  cultivation 
of  provifions  and  kitchen  grounds;  180,000  devoted  to 
produ&ions  for  exportation.  Since  this  eftimate  was 
made,  about  fifteen  thoufand  negroes  have  been  brought 
annually  into  the  colony.  Thefe  have  not  fuppiied  the 
place  of  the  dead,  for  that  vacancy  was  more  than  filled 
up  by  flaves  fmUggled  into  the  ifland,  nor  have  they  been 

em-  - 
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^xm  K empl°ycd  as  fcrvants  in  the  cities,  where  a leffer  number 
u— yi-/  is  kept  than  formerly.  Thefe  frefh  negroes  were  all  able- 
bodied  men,  and  have  been  put  to  the  labours  of  the 
plantations,  which  they  muft  have  greatly  improved* 
Neither  have  the  plantations  received  any  injury  by  the 
fubftituting  of  fome  articles  in  lieu  of  others. 

Instead  of  indigo,  which  began  to  yield  but  poorly 
on  fome  grounds  that  were  too  much  fpent,  forty  new 
fugar  plantations  have  been  formed.  There  are  now  260  to 
the  north,  197  to  the  weft,  and  84  to  the  fouth.  The 
refining  works  have  been  increafed  in  ftill  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  plantations,  and  the  quantity  of  white 
fugar  is  almoft  doubled.  Cotton  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  valleys  to  the  weft,  and  coffee  has  thriven 
prodigioufly  in  thofe  to  the  north.  Some  plantations  of 
cocoa  have  even  fprung  up  in  the  woods  of  the  great 
bay.  Peace  has  reftored  the  old  branches  of  trade,  and 
opened  new  ones.  Under  her  protection  every  thing  prof- 
pers  and  ftie  conftitutes  the  felicity  of  both  worlds. 

We  may  affirm,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year  1767,  there  have  been  exported 
from  this  colony  no  lefs  than  72,718,781  pounds  weight 
of  raw  fugar;  51,562,013  pounds  of  white  fugar; 
1,769,562  pounds  of  indigo ; 150,000  pounds  of  cocoa; 
12,197,977  pounds  of  coffee;  2,965,920  pounds  of  cot- 
ton ; 8,470  of  hides  in  the  hair ; 10,350  tanned  hides; 
4,108  cafks  of  rum;  2 1 , 1 04  caffes  of  molafles. 

This  is  the  lum  total  of  the  productions  entered  at 
the  cuftom-houfes  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1767,  and  ex- 
ported on  board  347  ftiips  fent  from  France.  The  goods 
taken  in  under  fail,  the  overplus  of  the  weight,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fmuggled  blacks,  cannot  have  carried  away 
lefs  than  a fixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony,  which 
muft  be  added  to  the  known  eftimate  of  her  wealth. 

Since 
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Since  that  period  all  the  plantations  are  increafed,  and  B OOK 
thofe  of  coffee  trebled.  v— — J 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  increafe  it  is  ftill  capable  of 
attaining.  Some  think  it  may  be  doubledj  others  rate  it 
only  at  one  third.  All  agree  that  the  culture  will  ftill  ad- 
mit of  great  improvements  which  may  be  expeXed  from  the 
aXi/ity  of  the  nation  that  is  poffeffed  of  fo  improveable  a 
foil.  But  can  the  nation  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her 
labours?  Is  it  certain  that  {he  will  always  preferve  the 
property  of  them  ? Thefe  two  queftions  deferve  a ferious 
difcuffion. 

The  trade  which  the  French  of  St.  Domingo  carry  on  Trade  of 
with  their  indolent  neighbours,  is  of  more  confequence 
than  it  is  generally  thought  to  be.  They  fupply  them  ming® 
with  ftockings,  hats,  linnens,  guns,  hard  wares,  and  fome 
wearing  apparel ; and. receive  in  payment  horfes,  horned  fettled  in 
cattle  both  for  Daughter  and  for  labour,  fmoked  beef  and 
bacon,  fkins,  and  laftly  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  ( n ) which  the  court  of  Madrid  devotes  annu- 
ally to  the  maintenance  of  the  governor,  the  clergy  and 
the  troops  in  the  ftrft  fettlement  the  Spaniards  ever  made 
in  the  new  world.  Excepting  Tome  few  Portugal  pieces 
which  retain  a nominal  value,  far  above  their  intrinfic 
worth,  they  have  no  coin  but  what  they  draw  from  their 
neighbours  the  Spaniards.  Revolutions  only  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  forefee,  can  ever  put  a flop  to  this  inter- 
courfe  between  the  two  nations  that  divide  St.  Domingo, 
and  which  is  carried  on  both  by  land  and  fea.  Here  mu- 
tual wants  get  the  better  of  inbred  antipathy,  or  elfe  the^  ^ 
uniformity  of  climate  ftifles  thefe  feeds  of  divifion.  manner  the 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  F rench  colonifts  were 

as  certain  of  always  keeping  up  their  connexions  with  continu- 

J slice  or  its 

Europe,  Had  the  ftrft  adventurers  who  went  over  to  connea;_ 


\n)  About  j?,oo9 /.  on  an  average, 
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BOOK  St.  Domingo  been  in  a condition  to  think  of  plantations, 
t * , they  would  doubtlefs  have  feized  upon  that  part  of  the 

ifland  which  lies  moft  to  windward,  which  they  might 
eafily  have  done.  The  plains  on  that  fide  are. large  and 
fertile  ; the  land  lies  quite  open  to  the  ocean  ; the  coafts 
are  fafe  ; the  harbours  may  be  entered  as  foon  as  difco- 
vered,  and  one  lofes  fight  of  them  the  very  day  one  fails 
out.  The  track  is  fuch  that  no  enemy  can  form  any 
ambufcade  ; the  coaft  is  unfit  for  cruifing;  thefe  latitudes 
are  convenient  for  the  Europeans,  and  the  paffage  expe- 
ditious. , But  as  the  fcheme  of  the  French  navigators 
was  to  attack  the  Spanifn  fliips,  and  to  infeft  the  gulph 
of  Mexico,  the  poffeffions  they  occupied  in  St.  Domingo 
were  furrounded  by  Cuba,  Jamaica,  the  Turks  j by 
Tortuga,  the  Caicos,  Goyava,  and  Lucayos  iflands  j 
where  the  roads  be  concealed,  and  are  the  lurking  places 
of  the  corfairs.  They  are  alfo  furrounded  by  a multi- 
tude of  fand-banks  and  rocks,  which  make  the  progrefs 
of  a fhip  flow  and  uncertain  ; and  by  harrow  feas,  which 
muff  give  a great  advantage'  to  the  enemy,  either  for 
landing,  for  blocking  up,  or  for  cruifing. 

Against  fo  many  dangers  no  effectual  remedy  will 
ever  be  found  out,  but  a fquadron  conftantly  kept  there 
in  time  war,  and  always  in  motion.  Whether  it  has 
been  owing  to  inability  in  the  government  to  afford  this 
kind  of  protedlion  to  the  colony,  or  to  the  negligence  of 
the  admirals,  who  have  lain  by  inactive  in  the  harbour 
with  their  armed  veffels,  certain  it  is,  that  hitherto  the 
. only  plan  of  defence  which  could  fecure  the  trade  of  St. 
Domingo  has  never  been  purfued. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  navy  Ihould  alter  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  conduct,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  will 
be  to  protect  the  latitudes  about  the  cape,  where  the  na- 
vigators coming  from  France  always  enter  in  time  of  war, 

and 
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#nd  moftly  too  in  the  time  of  peace.  The  neceffity  of  BOOK 

reconnoitring  the  promontory  of  la  Grange,  fituated 

ten  leagues  higher  up,  bring  thither  fwarms  of  privateers, 

who  feldom  mils  of  their  prey.  Two  good  armed 

veftels  ftationed  there,  would  eafily  make  themfelves 

mafters  of  that  cruize.  If,  contrary  to  all  expedition, 

the  enemy  Ihould  come  with  a fuperior  force,  no  doubt 

they  muft  yield,  but  it  would  probably  be  but  for  a Ihort 

time. 

Having  thus  facilitated  the  entrance  of  {hips  to  the 
Cape,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  fecure  their  going  out, 
which  might  be  effected  in  the  following  manner.  One  of 
the  two  men  of  war,  which  Ihould  always  be  ftationed  in 
the  harbour,  would  take  feveral  merchant  men  under  her 
convoy,  fee  them  fafe  out,  and  return  within  three  or  four 
days  at  furtheft.  She  would  feldom  be  in  any  danger,  be- 
caufe  Ihips  of  the  line  are  hardly  ever  feen  in  thofe  parts, 
nor  could  they  be  there  without  being  obferved. 

Whilst  one  part  of  the  fquadron  was  employed  in 
protedling  the  navigation  of  the  north,  the  reft  and 
moft  confiderable  part  would  cover  the  other  coafts 
of  the  colony.  This  part  would  have  its  chief  fta- 
tion  at  Port-au-prince.  Two  of  thefe  veftels  would 
go  from  thence  to  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  as  dangerous  a 
place  for  Ihips  going  from  the  cape  to  the  weft  and  fouth, 
as  la  Grange  for  thofe  that  want  to  land  at  the  cape. 

They  Ihould  never  pafs  the  point  of  the  Mole;  the  forces 
ftationed  to  the  northward  Ihould  endeavour  to  fcour  the 
feaas  far  as  that  place,  which  is  the  more  important,  as  all 
the  armaments  from  New  England  going  to  Jamaica  muft: 
be  intercepted  at  this  paflage  they  are  obliged  to  make.  The 
fquadron  of  Port-au-prince  Ihould  furthet  be  commiftioned 
tofnew  itfelf  now  and  then  to  the  feuthward  of  the  ifland, 
to  protedi  its  own  latidudes,  and  to  convoy  all  homeward- 
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BOOK  bound  fhips  till  they  were  got  clear  of  the  ifland.  It  might 
, X*1L  , even  ©ccafionally  go  and  cruize  upon  Jamaica  when  it 
could  be  fpared. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  produce 
of  the  colony  from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  mother-country  to  take  the  neceflary 
meafures  for  preferving  fo  valuable  a property. 

To  put  an  In  former  times,  the  Spaniards  who  ftill  occupy  half 
acutes*16  the  were  formidable  rivals.  As  foon  as  the  French 

fubfifting  haci  made  their  appearance  at  St.  Domingo,  warm  con- 
SeFYench tefts  aro^e  between  the  two  nations.  A few  private 
and  Spani-  ancj  infignificant  men  ventured  to  go  to  war  with  a people 
Domingo*  armed  under  a regular  authority.  Thefe  men  were  ao 

it  would  be  knowledged  by  their  country  as  foon  as  they  were  thought 
neceffary  5 / ......  . , . ® 

■ ■ ftrong  enough  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  ulurpa- 

tions.  A commander  was  fent  to  them  who  bore  the 
name  of  governor  of  Tortuga  and  St.  Domingo,  which 
title  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  governor-general 
of  the  Leeward  iflands.  The  brave  man  who  was  firft 
appointed  to  command  thofe  intrepid  adventurers,  caught 
their  fpirit  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  propole  to  his  court  the 
conqueft  of  the  whole  ifland.  He  pledged  his  life  for 
the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  provided  they  would  fend 
him  a fquadron  ftrong  enough  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
the  capital. 

The  miniftry  of  Verfailles,  neglecting  a project  which 
was  in  reality  more  practicable  than  it  appeared  to  them  at 
a diftance,  left  the  French  expofed  to  continual  hoftilities. 
Notwithstanding  this  they  always  repulfed  them  fuccefs- 
fully,  and  even  carried  devaftation  into  the  enemy’s  country; 
but  thofe  animofities  kept  up  in  their  minds  a fpirit  of 
robbery  and  plunder,  indifpofed  them  for  ufeful  labours, 
and  ftopt  the  progfefs  of  agriculture,  which  fhould  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  every  well-regulated  colony,  and  the 

ftrft 
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firft  objetft  of  every  foclety  that  is  in  the  poffeffion  ofB  O OK 
lands..  The  error  which  Franee'had  fallen  into,  in  not.  , 

feconding  the  ardour  of  the  new  colonifts  for  the  conqueft 
of  the  whole  ifland,  was  likely  to  have  loft  her  that  part 
of  which  (he  was  already  in  pofleffion.  ^Whilft  the 
French  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war  of  1688 
againft  all  Europe,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Englifh,  who 
both  dreaded  feeing  them  firmly  eftabliftted  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, .united  their  forces  to  drive  them  out.  Their  firft 
attempts  gave  them  reafon  to  expert  a compleat  fuccefs, 
when  they  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  from  that  time 
became  irreconcileable  enemies.  Ducafle,  who  managed 
the  colony  With  much  fagacity  and  great  reputation,  took 
advantage  of  their  divifions  to  attack  them  one  after  the 
other.  He  firft  fell  upon  Jamaica,  where  he  deftroyed 
all  with  fire  and  fword.  From  thence  he  was  preparing 
to  turn  his  arms  againft  St.  Domingo,  and  would  infal- 
libly have  reduced  the  whole  ifland,  had  he  not  been, 
flopped  in  this  expedition  by  orders  from  his  court. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  the  French  nation  loft  all  hopes  of  conquering  St. 
Domingo.  Hoftilities,  which  had  not  even  been  fufpended 
there,  by  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimeguen, 
and  Ryfwick,  ceafed  at  laft  between  people  who  could 
never  be  true  friends  to  each  other.  The  French  planters 
recovered  their  tranquility.  For  fome  time  paft,  their 
Haves  taking  advantage  of  the  national  divifions,  had 
fhaken  off  their  chains,'  and  removed  into  a diftridt  where 
they  found  freedom  and  no  labour.  This  defertion, 
which  mu  ft  naturally  have  increafed,  was  abated  by  the 
Spaniards  entering  into  a contract  to  bring  home  the 
fugitives  'to  their  neighbours,  for  the  fum  of  250 
livres \o)  a head.  Although  this  agreement  vras  not  very 
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B O O K religioufly  obferved,  it  proved  a powerful  check  till  th# 
t,  diiTentions  that  divided  the  two  nations  in  1718.  At 

this  period  the  negroes  deferted  their  works  in  multi- 
tudes. This  lofs  induced  the  French  to  think  of  reviv- 
ing th«ir  old  projeCt  of  expelling  totally  from  the  ifland 
fuch  neighbours,  who  were  equally  dangerous  from  their 
indolence,  as  from  their  turbulent  fpirit.  The  war  did 
not  laft  long  enough  to  bring  about  this  revolution.  . At 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  Philip  V.  gave  orders  for 
the  reftitution  of  all  the  fugitives  that  could  be  found. 
They  were  juft  embarked,  to  be  fent  to  their  old  matters, 
when  the  people  rofe  and  refcued  them  : an  a£t  which 
we  could  hardly  difapprove,  had  they  been  prompted  to 
it  by  humanity,  rather  than  by  national  hatred.  It  will 
always  be  pleafing  to  fee  people  excited  to  rebellion  on  ac- 
count of  the  flavery  of  the  miferable  negroes.  Thofe  who 
were  refcued  on  this  occafion  fled  into  inacceffible  moun- 
tains, where  they  have  fince  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  be  able  to  afford  a fafe  retreat  to  all  the  flaves  that 
can-  find  means  to  join  them.  There,  in  confequence  of 
the  cruelty  of  civilized  nations,  they  become  as  free  and 
as  fierce  as  fo  many  tygers,  in  expe6tatio.nP  perhaps,  of 
a chief  and  a conqueror,  who  may  reftore  the  violated 
rights  of  mankind,  by  feizing  upon  an  ifland  which 
feerns  to  have  been  intended  for  the  flaves  who  till  the 
ground,  and  not  for  the  tyrants  who  water  it  with  the 
blood  of  thofe  victims. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  politics  will  not  allow  France 
and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other.  Should  any 
event  occafion  a rupture  between  the  two  nations,  not- 
withftanding  the  compaCt  between  the  two  crowns,  it 
would  probably  be  but  a tranfient  quarrel,  that  would 
not  allow  time  for  projecting  conquefts  which  muft  foon 
be  reftored.  The  enterprizes  cn  both  fides  would,  there- 
fore 
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fore,  be  confined  to  ravaging  the  country  ; and  in  this  cafe  B O^O  K. 
the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  lead:  at  St.  Domingo,  v 
would  prove  formidable  by  its  very  poverty,  to  that  which 
has  already  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  culture  of  its  lands. 

A Caftilian  governor  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he  once 
wrote  to  the  French  commandant,  that  if  he  forced  him 
to  an  invafion,  he  would  deflroy  more  in  the  compafs  of 
one  league,  than  they  could  if  they  were  to  lay  wafte 
all  the  country  he  commanded.. 

Hence  it  is  demonftrable,  that  if  a war  fhould  break 
out  in  Europe  between  the  two  powers,  the  mod  active 
of  thofe  powers  ought  to  afk  for  a neutrality  in  favour 
of  this  ifland.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  for  the  interelh  of 
both,  that  it  fhould  be  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  mod 
laborious.  But  even  though  the  court  of  Madrid  fhould 
refolve  to  relinquifh  a territory  which  is  rather  a burthen 
to  Spain,  there  are  flill  many  difficulties  remaining. 

Great- Britain,  who  is  now  mi  ft  refs  of  the  fate  of  Ame- 
rica, would  hardly  confent  to  fuch  an  acceffion  of  wealth 
to  her  rival. 

A more  natural  fcheme,  and  which  ought  to  meet 
with  no  obftacle,  would  be  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  nations  that  fhare  St.  Domingo.  This  arrangement 
ought  to  have  taken  place  on  the  acceffion  of  Philip  V. 
to  the  throne;  an  event  which  gave  the  French  pofTef- 
fions  of  a degree  of  liability  they  never  had  before.  It 
might  have  been  expedled,  that  the  nation  which  gave 
the  other  a king,  fhould  have  ftipulated  that  all  the  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  coafts  they  inhabited  to  the  north 
and  fouth,  fhould  remain  under  their  dominion,-  More 
powerful  interefts  then  claimed  the  attention  of  both  par- 
ties, and  this  difcuffion  was  put  off  to  another  time,  which 
is  never  come.  Not  a fingle  conference  has  ever  been  open- 
ed to  fettle  this  difficulty.  This  negledl  has  been  the  occa- 
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B OOKfion  of  much  bloodfhed  amongd  the  inhabitants.  Tho 
k , j ‘ i feeds  of  rage  and  difcord  were  fown  in  every  bread and 
at  laft,  in  1730,  both  nations  took  up  arms  to  dedroy 
each  other.  The  principal  people  of  both  colonies  fuc- 
ceeded  at  that  time  in  calming  their  fury,  by  a provi- 
fional  convention  ; but  the  fuccedors  of  thofe  able  and 
moderate  men  may  not  always  have  the  fame  authority  or 
the  fame  good  fortune.  The  mod  effectual  method  would  be 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  intedinewar,  by  legally  au- 
thenticating the  refpeCtive  property  of  both  parties. 

To  proceed  with  order  and  judice,  it  would  be  proper 
to  go  as  far  back  as  the  year  1700.  At  that  period,  both 
nations  being  upon  friendly  terms,  remained  the  juft 
owners  of  the  lands  they  then  poflefled.  The  en- 
croachments made  during  the  courfe  of  this  century,  by 
the  fubjeCts  of  one  of  the  crowns,  are  the  incroach- 
ments  of  individuals  upon  each  other  j they  are  not  be- 
come lawful  poflfeflions  by  being  tolerated,  and  the  rights 
' of  both  powers  are  dill  the  fame,  fince  they  have  not 
been  abrogated,  direCtly  or  indireCtly,  by  any  conven- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  incontedable  fads,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French  poffeffions 
which  are  now  bounded  on  the  northern  coad  by  the 
river  of  MaiTacre,  extended  then  to  the  river  Yague. 
Thofe  of  the  fouthern  coad,  which  had  been  pufhed  on 
as  far  as  the  point  of  Cape  Beata,  have  been  contracted 
in  procefs  of  time  to  the  inlet  of  Pitre.  This  revolution 
has  been  infenfibly  brought  about,  and  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  oeconomical  fydem  of  the  two 
neighbouring  nations.  The  one  which  has  applied  itfelf 
chiefly  to  agriculture,  has  collected  all  its  pofTeflions  to- 
wards the  mod  frequented  ports,  where  the  produce 
might  be  mod  readily  difpofed  of.  The  other,  whole 
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fubjeas  were  fhepherds  rather  than  planters,  wanting  B 
more  room  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  have  feized  upon 
all  the  for  lake  n lands.  By  the  nature  of  things,  the 
paftures  have  been  enlarged  and  the  fields  contracted,  or 
at  leaft  brought  clofer  together.  It  is  not  equitable  that 
the  moft  induftrious  nation,  that  which  does  moll  good 
to  the  ground  by  improving  it,  fhould  be  ftripped  by  the 
other,  which  only  wanders  about  and  confumes  with- 
out propagating. 

It  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
French  in  the  inland  ports,  the  frequent  and  daily  revo- 
lutions that  have  happened  there,  having  occafioned  much 
uncertainty  and  confufion.  The  two  colonies  are  at 
prefent  feparated  ' by  the  mountains  of  Ounaminthe,  of 
the  Trou,  of  the  great  river,  of  the  Artibonite,  and  of 
the  Mirehalai.  By  this  barrier,  the  French  are  con- 
fined every  where,  excepting  the  points  of  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  and  Cape  Tiburon,  to  a narrow  flip,  which  ex- 
tends no  where  more  than  nine  leagues  and  a half,  and 
in  fome  places  not  above  fix  leagues  at  moft.  This  ter- 
ritory forms  a kind  of  Crefcent,  whofe  convexity  takes 
in  250  leagues  of  lea  coaft,  to  the  north,  weft  and  fouth. 
But  thefe  limits  cannot  fubfift,  for  a reafon  which  muft 
get  the  better  of  all  other  confiderations. 

The  French  fettlements  to  the  north,  are  divided  from 
thofe  to  the  weft  and  fouth  by  inacceffible  mountains.  The 
impoflibility  of  fuccouring  them,  expofes  them  to  the  inva- 
fion  of  a power  which  is  equally  an  enemy  to  both  nations. 
The  common  danger,  which  creates  a kind  of  reciprocal 
intereft,  fhould  engage  the  court  of  Madrid  to  fettle  the 
limits  in  fuch  a manner,  that  her  ally  may  find  the  affif- 
tance  fhe  may  want  for  her  defence.  The  land  that 
Ihould  be  given  up  is  rugged,  a very  indifferent  foil,  and 
at  a great  diftanee  from  the  fea.  The  proprietors  of  thefe 
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K lands,  which  are,  indeed,  uncultivated,  but  covered  with 
.flocks,  {hould  be  indemnified,  by  France,  with  a gene- 
rofity  which  {hould  leave  them  no  room  to  regret  what 
they  had  loft. 

When  the  pofleflions  of  the  colony  are  thus  conne&ed 
and  fupported  within,  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  com- 
munication, they  muft  be  fortified  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  only  enemy  that  is  truly  formidable,  the  Englifh.  If 
this  colony  they  mean  to  attack  St.  Domingo  by  the  weft  or  fouth, 
horn  fo-  ^ tiiey  wj,j  cojie£  their  forces  at  jamaica  . if  t^e  aorth, 
they  will  make  their  preparations  at  Barbadoes,  or  fome 
other  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  from  whence  they  may  reach 
the  Cape  in  feven  or  eight  days,  whereas  it  would  take 
five  or  fix  weeks  to  come  to  that  port  from  Jamaica. 

The  weft  and  fcuth  are  incapable  of  being  defended. 
The  immenfs  extent  of  the  tra£l  renders  it  impoffible  to 
maintain  any  connection  or  regularity  in  the  motions  of 
the  troops.  If  they  are  difperfed,  they  become  ufelefs  fey 
being  divided  ; if  they  are  collected,  for  the  defence  of 
fuch  polls  as  are  moft  liable  to  be  attacked,  from  the  na- 
tural weaknefs  of  their  pofition,  they  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  all  loft  at  once.  Large  battalions  would  be  but 
a burden  upon  fuch  extenfive  coafts,  which  prefent  too 
much  flank  or  too  much  front  to  the  enemy.  We  muft 
be  content  with  eredling  or  keeping  up  batteries  to  pro- 
tect the  roads,  the  merchant  {hips,  and  the  coafting  trade, 
to  keep  off  privateers,  and  even  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  a man  of  war  or  two,  that  might  come  to  ravage  the 
coaft  and  levy  contributions.  The  light  troops,  which 
are  fufficient  to  fupport  thefe  batteries,  will  give  ground 
in  proportion  to  the  advances  of  the  enemy,  and  only 
take  care  to  avoid  furrendering  till  they  are  in  danger. 

But  it  is  not  neceflary  that  we  {hould  give  up  every  kind 
of  defence.  At  the  back  of  each  coaft,  there  {hould  be  a 
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place  for  Ihelter  and  for  reinforcement,  always  open  for  re-  B O^O  K 
treat,  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach,  fafe  from  infults,  and  able  . _ _ f 
to  repulfe  an  attack.  This  fhould  be  a narrow  pafs,  where 
one  might  intrench  and  defend  one’s  felf  to  advantage. 

Such  is  that  of  laGafcogne  on  the  wefterncoaft.  It  has 
every  natural  advantage  of  fituation,  with  this  only  in- 
convenience, that  it  is  not  placed  in  the  middle  between 
all  the  quarters.  The  general  rendezvous  for  the  fouth, 
eftablifhed  on  the  habitation  called  Perrein,  at  the diftance 
of  10,000  toifes  from  the  Cayes,  is  a retreat  capable  of 
very  great  refiftance.  In  the  center  of  ail  motions  of  re- 
treat, it  comprehends  all  that  can  be  wilhed  for  as  a de- 
fence. Nature  has  provided  it  with  a narrow  pafs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  covered  its  flanks,  and  left  an  opening  at 
the  back,  which,  whilft  it  fhuts  every  avenue  againft  an 
enemy,  fecures  a communication  with  the  interior  parts 
of  the  colony. 

From  thefe impregnable  retreats,  they  may  continually 
harrafs  the  conqueror,  who  having  no  ftrong  hold,  will 
be  perpetually  expofed  to  be  furprized,  Thefe  alarms 
would  be  doubled,  if  our  people  were  provided  with  a 
few  fquadrons  of  light  horfe,  which  might  be  procured 
at  a fmall  expence.  The  Spaniards  of  St.  Domingo  fell 
Andalufian  horfes  at  a moderate  price,  which  are  very 
tradable,  and  yet  full  of  fpirit,  are  unfhod,  and  feed  all 
the  year  round  in  the  meadows,  where  they  fleep  in  open 
air.  Thefe  are  excellent  for  fkirmifhes,  and  they  will  af- 
ford time  to  wait  for  fuccours,  which  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  from  the  north.  The  troops  employed  in  this 
fervice,  may,  if  wanted,  fly  to  the  affiftance  of  thofe  other 
parts  of  the  colony  which  can  only  be  attacked  by  fea. 

All  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,  know  that  the  French  fettlements  make  as  it 
were  two  diftind  colonies,  one  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  and 
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BXIU  K thC  °ther  t0  the  nortk>  wh5ch  have  no  real  and  beneficial 
-k-‘  ; communication  with  the  continent.  So  that  even  fup- 
pofmg  the  Englifh  were  fo  ftrong,  or  had  a&ually  got  a 
firm  footing  in  the  weft  and  fouth,  they  never  could  pe- 
netrate to  the  north  by  land.  Should  they  attempt  it, 
it  muft  be  by  that  narrow  flip  which  joins  the  French 
poflfeffions  on  the  weft  and  north,  at  Cape  St.  Nicholas, 
or  elfe  by  crofting  the  Spanifh  territories,  both  which  are 
impradticable. 

The  flrft  is  a barren  defert,  fo  full  of  forefts,  pafles, 
and  precipices,  that  a man  on  foot  cannot  get  through 
but  with  much  time  and  extreme  labour.  The  other  way 
is  little,  better.  It  lies  acrofs  the  Spanifh  mountains, 
which  are  high,  barren,  and  craggy,  and  whoever  fhould 
attempt  to  pafs  them,  muft  expecft  to  be  harrafled.  The 
northern  coaft,  therefore,  being  inacceflible  by  land,  can 
only  be  attacked  by  fea.  As  it  is  richer,  more  populous> 
and  lefs  extenfive  than  the  other  two,  it  is  more  adapted 
to  fupport  a land  war,  and  to  make  a regular  defence. 

The  fea- fide,  which  is  more  or  lefs  rocky,  is  in  many 
places  fwampy  ground,  and  the  mangroves,  which  cover 
thefe  marfhes,  make  them  quite  impenetrable.  This  na- 
tural defence  is  not  fo  common  as  it  was,  fince  many  of 
thefe  coppices  have  been  cut  away.  But  the  landing  places, 
which  are  commonly  no  better  than  gaps,  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  thefe  woods  overflowed  with  water,  require 
but  a moderate  front  to  flop  them  up.  Magazines,  and 
other  ftone  buildings  are  common  there  ; they  furnifh 
pofts  for  the  ere&ion  of  battlements,  and  fecure  the  placing 
of  fome  mafked  batteries. 

This  firft  line  of  the  fhore  feems  to  promi/e,  that 
a coaft  of  eighteen  leagues,  fo  well  defended  by  nature, 
would,  when  feconded  by  the  valour  of  the  French,  put 
the  enemy  in  danger  of  being  beaten  the  moment  they 
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{houldland.  If  their  fchemes  were  difcovered,  or  if  the  BO 

difpofitions  they  were  making  at  fea,  Ihould  point  out  

from  afar  the  place  of  their  landing,  the  forces  might  re- 
pair thither  and  prevent  it.  But  experience  {hews  the  in- 
fallible advantage  of  fquadrons  at  anchor. 

It  is  not  only  the  firing  of  broadfides  from  the  {hips  to 
cover  the  approach  of  the  boats  that  facilitates  landing; 
it  is  the  impoffibility  there  is  of  guarding  every  part  of 
the  coaft.  A fquadron  at  anchor  threatens  too  many 
places  at  once.  Land  forces  move  very  {lowly  about  the 
windings  of  the  coaft,  while  the  boats  and  Hoops  arrive 
fpeedily  by  a fhorter  way.  The  affailer  follows  the  ftring, 
while  the  other  muft  go  all  along  the  bow.  Difappointed 
and  wearied  out  with  a variety  of  motions,  the  latter  is  not 
lefs  apprehenfive  of  thofe  he  fees  by  broad  day  light,  than 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  night  which  he  cannot  fee. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  oppofe  a defcent,  the  firft  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  fuppofe  it  actually  accomplHhed  ; all  our 
courage  and  ftrength  is  then  exerted  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  delays  or  miftakes  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as 
they  are  obferved  at  fea,  they  may  immediately  be 
expedited  on  land.  A large  {bore,  on  which  a land- 
ing may  be  effected,  will  always  leave  the  plain  of 
the  Cape  open  to  invafion  ; fo  that  the  chief  attention 
muft  be  directed,  not  to  the  fea-ftiore,  but  to  the  inland 
parts. 

The  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  with  fugar- 
canes,  which  being  more  or  lefs  high,  according  to  their 
degree  of  maturity,  fuccefiively  make  the  fields  appear 
fo  many  thickets.  Thefe  are  occafionally  fet  on  fire, 
either  to  cover  a march,  or  to  retard  the  enemy's 
purfuit,  to  deceive  or  aftonifh  him.  In  two  hours  time, 
inftead  of  fields  covered  with  crops,  nothing  is  to  be 
feen  but  an  immenfe  wafte,  covered  with  ftubble. 
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K "rHE  Partitions  of  the  cane  grounds,  the  favannahs, 
?_r— ^ — > anc*  t^le  folds  where  the  provifion  grows,  no  more  ob- 
Rrua  the  motions  of  an  army  than  our  meadows.  In- 
Read  of  our  villages,  they  have  their  habitations,  which 
are  not  fo  populous,  but  Rand  thicker.  The  thick  and 
Rrait  hedges  of  citron-trees,  are  clofer  and  more  impene- 
trable than  the  fences  that  inclofe  our  fields.  This  is 
what  confti lutes  the  greatefi  difference  in  the  view  of  the 
fields  of  America  and  thofe  of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  plain  of  the  Cape  there  are  but  few 
rivers,  fome  few  brooks,  little  hillocks  ; in  general  the 
country  is  flat,  there  are  fome  dikes  againfi  inundations, 
few  ditches  if  any,  a wood  or  two,  but  not  very  thick, 
a few  fens,  a ground  that  is  overflowed  in  a Rorm,  and 
grows  dufly  again  with  twelve  hours  funfhine,  rivers  that 
fill  one  day  and  dry  the  next j fuch  is  the  general  face  of 
the  country.  This  aiverfity  mufi  afford  advantageous  en- 
campments, and  it  muR  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  a 
defenfive  war,  the  poR  one  removes  to  cannot  be  too. 
near  the  one  that  is  quitted. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a writer  to  prefcribe  rules  to. 
military  men.  Caefar  himfelf  told  us  what  he  had  done, 
not  what  we  are  to  do.  Topographical  defcriptions,  de- 
termining the  goodnefs  of  fuch  or  fuch  a poR,  the  com- 
bination of  marches,  the  art  of  encampments  and  retreats, 
the  moR  learned  theory  ; all  thefe  muR  be  fubmitted  to  the 
eye  of  the  general,  who  with  the  principles  in  his  head, 
and  the  materials  in  his  hand,  applies  both  to  the  circum- 
Rances  of  time  and  place,  as  they  chance  to  occur.  The 
military  genius,  though  mathematical,  is  dependent  on 
fortune,  which  fuits  the  order  of  the  operations  to  the 
diverfity  of  appearances.  Rules  are  liable  to  numberlefs 
exceptions.  T he  very  execution  almofi  always  alters  the 
plan,  and  difcompofes  the  fvRem  of  an  adlion.  The 
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courage  or  fhynefs  of  the  troops,  the  rafhnefs  of  the  B O O K 
enemy,  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of  his  meafures,  an  ac- , , 

cidental  combat,  an  unforefeen  event,  a ftorm  that  fwells 
a torrent,  a high  wind  that  conceals  a fnare  or  an  am- 
bufcade  under  clouds  of  dull,  thunder  that  frightens  the 
horfes,  or  is  confounded  with  the  report  of  the  cannon,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  which  coiiftantly  influences  the 
fpirits  of  the  commander  and  the  blood  of  the  foldiery : 
all  thefe  are  fo  many  pbyftcal  or  moral  caufes,  which 
by  their  uncertainty  may  overturn  the  beft  concerted 
projects. 

Whatever  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a defcent  at 
St.  Domingo,  the  town  of  the  cape  will  always  be  the 
objedt.  The  landing  will  undoubtedly  be  fomewhere  in 
the  bay  of  the  Cape,  where  the  Ihips  will  be  ready  to 
augment  the  land-forces  with  two  thirds  of  their  crews, 
and  to  furnilh  them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
whatever  they  may  want  for  the  fiege  of  that  opulent 
fortrefs.  It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  colony  that 
all  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  aflailer  mull  be  diredled. 

The  choice  of  advantageous  pofltions  will  in  fome  mea- 
fure  make  up  for  the  inequality  of  numbers.  At  the 
moment  of  landing,  the  ground  muft  be  difputed  by 
fupporting  a kind  of  falfe  attack,  without  engaging  the 
whole  of  the  troops.  The  troops  muft  be  polled  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  fecure  two  retreats,  the  one  towards  the 
Cape,  to  form  the  garrifon  of  that  place,  the  other  in  the 
narrow  pafies  of  the  mountains,  where  they  will  keep 
an  intrenched  camp,  from  whence  they  may  annoy  the 
befiegers,  and  retard  the  taking  of  the  place.  Should 
the  place  furrender,  as  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fa- 
vour the  evaflon  of  the  troops  when  they  evacuate  the 
place,  all  the  bufinefs  would  not  yet  be  over.  The 
mountains  in  which  they  would  take  refuge,  inacceftible 

to 
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to  an  army,  furround  the  plain  with  a double  or  treble 
chain,  and  guard  the  inhabited  parts,  by  very  narrow 
paffes,  which  may  be  eafily  defended.  The  principal  of 
thcfe  is  the  defile  of  the  great  river,  where  the  enemy 
would  find  two  or  three  paffes  of  the  river,  that  reach  from 
one  mountain  to  the  other.  In  this  place  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men  would  flop  the  moft  numerous  army,  by  only 
finking  the  bed  of  the  waters.  This  refiftance  might  be 
feconded  by  25,000  inhabitants,  both  white  and  black, 
who  are  fettled  in  thefe  valleys.  As  the  white  men  are 
more  numerous  here  than  upon  the  richer  lands,  and  their 
crops  are  fmaller,  they  cannot  afford  to  confume  any 
great  quantity  of  the  produce  of  Europe,  fo  that  what 
they  cultivate  is  chiefly  for  their  own  fubftence  ; from  this 
they  might  eafily  fupply  the  troops  that  fhould  defend  their 
country."  Any  deficiency  in  the  article  of  frefh  meat, 
could  be  made  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  breed  vaft  quan- 
tities of  cattle  on  the  backs  of  thefe  mountains. 

After  all,  it  may  happen  that  the  firmnefs  of  the 
troops  may  be  worn  out  by  the  want  of  provilions  or  war- 
like (lores,  and  they  may  be  either  forced  or  turned  back* 
This  fuggefted  the  idea  fome  years  ago  at  Verfaiiles,  of 
building  a fortified  town  in  the  center  of  the  mountains. 
Marfhal  Noaiiles  was  a warm  advocate  for  this  fcheme. 
It  was  then  imagined,  that  by  means  of  fome  redoubts  of 
earth,  the  enemy  mignt  be  inticed  by  regular  attacks, 
and  infenfibly  exhaufted  by  the  lofs  of  a great  many  men, 
in  a climate  where  ficknefs  deftroys  more  than  the  fword. 
It  was  fuggefted  that  no  more  ftrongholds  Ihould  be  erec- 
ted on  the  frontiers,  where  they  lie  expofed  to  the  in- 
vafton  of  the  mafters  of  the  fea,  becaufe  while  they  are 
unable  to  defend  their  own  habitations,  they  become  fo 
many  bulwarks  for  the  conquerors,  who  can  eafily  take 
and  guard  tiiem  with  their  {hips,  and  make  a depofit,  or 
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draw  from  thence  arms  and  men  to  keep  the  vanquifhed  BOOK 
in  awe.  An  entirely  open  country  was  better  in  their  t 
opinion,  for  a power  that  has  no  maritime  ftrength,  than 
forces  difperfed  and  forfaken  upon  fhores  wailed  and  de- 
populated by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

It  was  in  the  center  of  the  ifland  that  the  hopes  of 
eftablifhing  a folid  defence  were  conceived.  A road  of 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  full  of  obftacles  j where  every 
march  would  coft  feveral  fights,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  the  polls  would- render  a detachment  formidable  to  a 
whole  army  ; where  the  removing  of  the  artillery  would 
be  tedious  and  laborious  ; where  the  difficulty  of  convoys, 
and  the  diftance  of  communication  with  the  ocean  5 
where  every  thing,  in  fhort,  would  confpire  to  deflroy 
the  enemy  : fuch  was  to  be  as  it  were  the  glacis  of  the 
intended  fortification.  This  capital  was  to  ftand  upon 
high  ground,  where  the  air  is  more  pure  and  temperate 
than  in  the  plains  below  ; in  the  midft  of  a country  which 
would  fupply  the  town  with  neceffaries,  particularly  rice  ; 
furrounded  with  flocks  and  herds,  which,  feeding  upon  a 
foil  mofl  favourable  to  their  increafe,  would  be  referved 
for  times  of  need ; provided  with  ftore-houfes  proporti- 
oned to  the  town  and  garrifon.  Such  a city  would  have 
changed  the  colony  into  a kingdom,  able  to  fupport  it- 
felffora  long  time  j whereas  its  prefent  opulence  does  but 
weaken  it,  and  having  fuperfluities  without  neceffaries,  it 
enriches  a few  proprietors,  without  affording  them  fufte- 
nance. 

If  the  enemy  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  fea- 
coafl,  which  would  not  be  difputed  with  them,  and  were 
defirous  of  collecting  the  produce,  they  would  ftand  in 
need  of  whole  armies  to  keep  merely  upon  the  defenfive  $ 
for  more  than  this,  the  continual  excurfions  from  the 
center  would  not  permit  them  to  do.  The  troops  in  the 
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KL  inland  parts  of  the  ifiand,  always  fure  of  a refpe&abld 
retreat,  might  eafily  be  relieved  by  recruits  from  Europe, 
which  would  find  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  to  the  cen- 
ter of  a circle  of  fo  immenfe  a circumference  ; whereas  all 
the  Englifh  fleets  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  which  the  climate  would  be  continually 
making  in  their  garrifons. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  thefe  advantages, 
the  project  of  a fortification  in  the  mountains  has  been 
dropt,  and  a fyftem  purfued,  which  would  confine  the 
whole  defence  of  the  ifiand  to  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas. 
This  new  plan  could  not  fail  of  being  applauded  by  the 
planters,  who  do  not  like  to  fee  ramparts  near  their  plan- 
tations, as  they  do  them  more  mifchief  than  they  can  do 
them  good.  They  are  fenfible,  that  the  whole  force  being 
dire&ed  to  one  point,  they  fhould  have  none  but  light 
troops  left  in  their  neighbourhood  on  the  three  coafts, 
which  are  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  privateers  with 
their  batteries,  and  are  befides  very  convenient  defenders, 
ever  ready  to  yield  without  refinance,  and  to  difperfe  or 
capitulate  on  the  leaf!  intimation  of  an  invafion. 

This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  intereft,  has  alfo 
met  with  the  approbation  of  fome  perfons  well  verfed  in 
military  affairs.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  the  few 
troops  which  the  colony  will  admit  of,  being  in  a man- 
ner loft  in  fo  large  an  ifiand  as  St.  Domingo,  would  make 
an  appearance  at  the  Mole.  Bombardopolis  is  the  place 
that  has  been  chofen,  as  the  moft  refpedtable  poft.  This 
new  city  ftands  on  the  margin  of  a plain,  which  is  high 
enough  to  be  cool.  Its  territory  is  covered  with  a na- 
tural favannah,  and  adorned  with  groves  of  palm  trees  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  not  overlooked,,  which  is  an  uncommon 
circumftance  at  St.  Domingo.  It  might  be  made  a regu- 
lar place,  and  of  any  ftrength,  If  it  did  not  prevent  an 
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invafion,  it  would  at  leaf!  hinder  the  conquerors  from  BOOK 
getting  a firm  eltablifhment  upon  the  coafts,  1 . 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  fay  the  ftatefmen,  that  from  the 
firlt  moment  they  begun  the  works  at  the  Mole,  they 
had  at  once  fortified  it  to  the  degree  that  fo  advantageous 
a fituation  will  admit  of.  It  is  a treafure,  the  pofieffion  of 
which  Ihould  have  been  fecured  as  foon  as  it  was  difco- 
vered.  Should  this  precious  key  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  America,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh, 
which  it  may  very  poffibly  do  on  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  this  Gibraltar  of  America, 
would  be  more  fatal  to  France  and  Spain,  than  even  that 
of  Europe. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  all  the  precautions  which  have  been 
taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  of  St.  Domingo,  have  had 
fo  little  folidity  in  them.  As  long  as  forecafi:  and  pro- 
tection Ihall  be  confined  to  fecondary  means,  which  can 
only  protraCt,  not  prevent,  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland, 
no  invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed  principles  are 
the  charter  of  fuch  powers  as  can  depend  upon  their  na- 
val force,  to  prevent  the  lofs  of,  or  fecure  the  recovery  of 
their  colonies.  Thofe  of  France  are  not  guarded  by  thofe 
floating  arfenals,  which  can  at  the  fame  time  attack  and  de- 
fend. Their  mother  country  is  not  yet  pofiefled  of  fuch 
a navy  as  to  make  her  formidable.  But  does  file  at  leaft 
govern  her  pofieffions  abroad  by  the  maxims  of  found  po- 
licy and  good  order  ? This  is  what  we  Ihall  next  inquire 
into. 

The  Britilh  government  ever  actuated  by  the  national  Examina- 
fpirit,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the  true  interefts  oftlon  ofthe 
fhe  ftate,  has  carried  into  the  new  world  that  right  of  pro-  ment  &fta- 
perty  which  is  the  ground  work  of  her  legiflation.  Frbhi ^e^French 
a conviction,  that  man  never  thinks  he  fairly  poffeffes  any  iflands. 
fhing  but  what  he  has  lawfully  acquired,  they  have,  indeed, 
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BOOK  fold  the  lands,  but  at  a very  moderate  price  to  fuch  as 
. ^ ‘ » were  willing  to  clear  them.  This  appeared  to  them  the 

fureft  way  to  haften  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  to 
prevent  partialities  and  jealoufies,  the  neceflary  confe-. 
quences  of  a diftribution  guided  by  caprice  or  favour. 

Is  the  right  France  has  taken  a method'  feemingly  more  generous,  . 

°f  property  ^ut  not  p0  prucjent,  that  of  granting  lands  to  all  who 
refpefted  in  r D . . . 

the  French  applied  for  them.  No  regard  was  paid  to  their  abilities  or 

1 /lands  ? circumftances  * the  interest  of  their  patrons  determined  the 

extent  of  the  land  they  obtained.  Indeed,  it  was  ftipula- 
ted,  that  they  fhould  begin  their  fettlements  within  a 
year  after  the  grant,  and  not  difeontinue  the  clearing  of 
the  ground,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture.  But  befides  the 
hardfhjp  of  requiring  thofe  men  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
clearing  the  land,  who  could  not  aiTord  to  purchafe, 
the  penalty  fell  upon  them  only,  who  not  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  family  and  fortune,  could  not  make  intereft 
with  the  great  ; or  upon  minors,  who  being  left  deftitute 
by  the  death  of  their  parents?  ought  rather  to  have  been 
aiftfted  by  the  public  j whereas  every  proprietor  who  was 
well  recommended  or  fupported,  was  not  called  to  ac- 
count, though  he  let  his  grounds  lie  fallow. 

To  this  partiality,  which  evidently  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  colonies,  we  may  add  a number  of  ill-judged 
regulations  relative  to  domeftic  life.  Firft,  it  was  re- 
quired of  every  perfon  who  obtained  a grant  o'f  land,  to 
plant  500  trenches  of  manioc  for  every  Have  he  had  upon 
his  plantation.  This  order  was  equally  detrimental  both 
to  private  and  public  intereft,  as  it  compelled  the  planter 
to  encumber  his  ground  with  this  ordinary  produ&ion, 
when  it  was  able  to  bear  richer  crops,  and  rendered  the 
poor  grounds,  which  were  only  fit  for  this  kind  of  cul- 
ture, ufelefs.  This  double  fault  could  not  but  lefien  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  j and  indeed  this  law, 

which 
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Which  affeCted  the  difpofal  of  property,  has  never  been  BOOK 
ftriCfly  put  in  execution  ; but  as  it  has  alfo  never  been . . ^ ‘ j 

repealed,  it  ftill  remains  a fcourge  in  the  hand  of  any  ig- 
norant, capricious,  or  paflionate  minifter,  who  may  chufe 
to  make  ufe  of  it  againft  the  inhabitants.  This  evil,  great, 
as  it  is,  is  however  the  leaft  of  their  grievances.  The 
reftraint  of  the  Agrarian  laws  is  ftill  increafed  by  the  bur- 
den of  the  labours  impofed  upon  the  vaflals. 

There  was  a time  in  Europe,  that  of  the  feudal  go- 
vernment, when  gold  and  filver  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  public  or  private  bargains.  The  nobles  ferved 
the  ftate,  not  with  their  purfes,  but  with  their  perfons  5 
and  thole  of  their  vaflals,  who  were  their  property  by 
right  of  conqueft,  paid  them  a kind  of  quit-rent  or  ho- 
mage, either  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  in  fo  much  la- 
bour. Thefe  cuftoms,  fo  deftruCtive  to  men  and  lands, 
tended  to  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to  which  they  owed 
their  rife.  But  at  laft  they  were  dropped  gradually,  as 
the  authority  of  kings  prevailed  in  overthrowing  the  in- 
dependence and  tyranny  of  the  great,  by  reftoring  free- 
dom to  the  people.  The  prince,  now  become  the  foie 
mafter,  aboliflied,  as  a magiftrate,  fome  abufes  ariflng 
from  the  right  ofwar,  which  deftroys  every  other  right..  But 
j feveral  of  thefe  ufurpations,  which  time  had  confecrat- 
ed,  were  ftill  retained.  That  of  the  average,  ora  cer- 
j tain  proportion  of  labour  required  of  the  vaflals,  has  been 
kept  up  in  fome  ftates,  where  the  nobles  have  loft  all,  and 
the  people  have  not  acquired  any  advantage  by  it.  The  liberty 
of  France  is  at  this  day  infringed  by  this  public  bondage, 
and  this  injuftice  has  been  methodized,  as  if  to  give  it  a 
colour  of  juftice.  The  confequences  of  this  horrid  fyftetn 
have  been  ftill  more  feverely  felt  in  the  colonies.  The 
culture  of  thefe  lands,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate^. 

! and  of  the  productions,  requiring  expedition,  cannot 
Ee  2 ea- 
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^Xiri  ^ ezCl]y  ^are  2 num^er  hands  to  be  fent  a great  way 

* — v- ; off»  and  employed  in  public  works',  which  are  often 

• ufelefs,  and  Ihould  never  be  carried  on  but  by  idle  hands* 
If  the  mother  country,  with  all  the  various  means 
fhe  can  employ,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  correct  or 
mitigate  the  hardfhips  of  thefe  fervices,  fhe  ought  to  con- 
fider  what  evils  mufl  refult  from  them  beyond  the  feas, 
where  the  direction  of  thefe  works  is  committed  to  two 
overfeers,  who  can  neither  be  directed,  cenfured,  nor  con- 
trolled, in  the  arbitrary  exercife  of  abfolute  power.  But 
the  burden  of  thefe  fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  taxes. 

Ate  the  A tax  may  be  defined  to  be  a contribution  towards  pub- 
perly  fe-°"  exPence>  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  private  pro- 
viedin  the  perty.  The  peaceable  enjoyment  of  lands  and  revenues, 
Sands1?  requires  a proper  force  to  defend  them  from  invafion,  and 
a police  that  fecures  the  liberty  of  improving  them. 
Whatever  is  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  is  right  and  juft  ; whatever  is  levied  beyond  this, 
is  extortion.  Now  all  the  government  expences,  which 
the  mother  country  is  at  for  the  colonies,  are  repaid  her 
by  the  reftraint  laid  upon  them,  to  cultivate  for  her  alone, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  as  is  beft  adapted  to  her  wants.  This 
fubjection  is  the  mcft  grievous  of  all  tributes,  and  ou^ht 
to  exempt  them  from  all  other  taxes. 

Any  one  mull  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  who  reflects 
on  the  difference  of  fituation  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  In  Europe,  fubfiftence  and  home  confumption 
are  the  principal  object  of  culture  and  of  manufactures  ; 
exportation  only  carries  off  the  overplus.  In  the  iflands* 
the  whole  is  to  be  exported.  There,  fubfiftence  and  pro- 
perty are  alike  precarious. 

In  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufacturer  and 
the  hufbandman  of  their  foreign  trade;  the  bufmefs  ftill 
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«oes  on  at  home,  In  the  iflands,  hoftilities  annihilate  B O O K 
° . XIII# 

every  thing,  there  are  no  more  lales,  no  more  bargains, 

no  more  circulation  ; the  planter  hardly  recovers  his 

cofts. 

In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a fmall  eflate,  who  can  afford 
to  lay  out  but  little,  improves  his  land  as  much  in  pro- 
portion as  he  that  has  a wide  domain  and  immenfe  trea- 
fures.  In  the  iflands,  the  improvement  of  the  fmallefl 
plantation  requires  a pretty  good  flock  to  begin  with. 

In  Europe,  it  is  commonly  one  citizen  that  is  indebted 
to  another  : and  the  ftate  is  not  impoveriihed  by  thefe 
private  debts.  Thofe  of  the  iflands  are  of  a different 
nature.  Many  planters,  in  order  to  carry  on  thelabour-of 
clearing  their  grounds,  and  toTepair  the  Ioffes  incurred  by 
the  misfortunes  of  war,  wfiich  had  put  a flop  to  their  ex- 
ports, have  been  obliged  to  borrow  fuch  large  fums,  that 
they  may  be  confldered  rather  as  farming  the  trade,  than 
as  proprietors  of  the  plantations. 

Whether  thefe  reflexions  have  not  occurred  to  the 
French  miniftry,  or  whether  particular  circumftances 
have  obliged  them  to  depart  from  their  plan,  certain  it  is 
! they  have  added  frefh  taxes  to  the  obligation  already  laid 
on  the  colonies  to  draw  all  their  neceffaries  from  France, 
j and  to  fend  thither  all  their  own  commodities.  Every 
negro  has  been  taxed.  In  fome  fettlements,  this  poll  tax 
I has  been  confined  to  the  working  blacks,  in  others  it  was 
laid  on  all  the  flaves  without  diftinXion.  Both  thefe  ar- 
rangements have  been  oppofed  by  the  colony  affembieG  at 
-St.  Domingo  : let  us  now  judge  of  the  force  of  their  ar- 
guments. 

Children,  old  and  infirm  men  make  up  about 
one  third  of  the  flaves.  Far  from  being  ufeful  to  the 
planter,  fome  of  them  are  only  a dead  weight,  which 
| humanity  alone  can  prompt  him  to  fupport,  while  the  reff 
E e 3 can 
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K Can  a^ort^  k*m  but  diftant  and  uncertain  hopes.  It  is 

\ w_'  < hard  to  conceive  how  the  treafury  fhould  have  thought  of 

taxing  an  objedfc  that  is  already  chargeable  to  the  owner. 

The  poll  tax  upon  blacks  extends  beyond  the  grave; 
that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fixed  upon  a perfon  who  exifts  no  mote. 
Suppofe  a Have  dies  after  the  affeffment  has  been  made, 
the  mailer  mull  go  on  paying  the  tdx,  though  he  is  al- 
ready a great  lofer  by  the  death  of  his  black,  who  was  a 
part  of  his  property,  and  whofe  labour  was  a part  of  his 
income. 

Even  the  working  fiavbs  are  not  an  exadl  tariff  of  the 
appraifement  of  a planter’s  income.  With  a few  negroes, 
a good  foil  will  yield  more  than  a poor  one  will  with  a 
great  many.  The  commodities  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
Value,  tho’  they  are  all  procured  by  the  labour  of  thofe  pot- 
ions upon  whom  the  tax  is  equally  laid.  The  changing 
from  one  kind  of  culture  to  another,  Which  the  ground 
requires,  fufpends  for  a while  the  produce  of  labour. 
Droughts,  inundations,  fires,  devouring  infedls,  often 
deflroy  the  fruits  of  labour.  Suppofe  all  things  alike,  & 
Ieffer  number  of  hands  males  in  proportion  a leffer  quan- 
tity of  fugar ; either  becaufe  the  whole  of  the  wants  muff 
be  taken  into  confideration,  or  becaufe  labour  is  truly  pro- 
duce only  fo  far  as  it  can  feize  the  moll  favourable  op- 
portunities. 

The  poll  tax  upon  blacks  becomes  a more  intolerable 
grievance  Hill  in  time  of  war.  A planter  who  cannot 
then  difpofe  of  his  commodities,  and  mull  run  in  debt  to 
fupport  himfelf  and  to  keep  up  his  land,  is  further  obliged 
to  pay  a tax  for  Haves  whofe  labour  will  hardly  be  equi- 
valent to  their  maintenance.  Nay  he  is  often  conllrain- 
ed  to  fend  them  far  from  his  plantation,  for  the  imaginary 
Wants  of  the  colony,  to  feed  them  there  at  his  own  ex- 
pence, and  to  fee  them  perifh,  whilft  he  is  under  the 

cruel 
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cruel  neceffity  of  rfeplacirtg  them  onfe  time  or  othfer,  if® 
fever  he  means  to  retrieve  his  wafted  and  finking  lands. 

The  burden  of  the  poll  tax  lay  ftill  heavier  upon  fuch 
of  the  proprietors  as  were  abfent  from  the  colony,  for 
thefe  were  condemned  to  pay  the  tax  treble,  which  was 
the  more  unjuft,  as  it  was  a matter  of  indifference  t6 
France  whether  her  commodities  were  confirmed  at  home 
or  in  the  iflands.  It  could  not  firrely  be  her  intention  to 
hinder  the  emigration  of  the  eolonifts.  It  is  only  by  the 
mildnefs  of  the  government  that  citizens  can  be  fixed  in 
a country,  not  by  prohibitions  and  penalties.  Befides, 
men  who  by  hazardous  labours  Carried  on  in  a fultry  cli- 
mate, had  contributed  to  the  public  profperity,  ought  to 
have  been  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  ending  their  days  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  mother  country.  Nothing 
could  more  effe&ually  rouze  the  ambition  and  a&ivity  of 
numbers  of  idle  people,  than  to  be  fpe&atOts  of  their  for- 
tune, and  the  ftate  might  thus  get  rid  of  thefe  ufelefs 
men  to  the  profit  of  induftry  and  commerce. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  both  than  this  tax- 
ing of  the  blacks,  as  the  neceffity  of  felling  obliges  the 
planter  to  lower  the  price  of  his  goods.  Selling  cheap  can 
never  be  an  advantage,  but  when  it  is  the  refult  of  great 
plenty,  and  of  a very  brifk  circulation.  But  a man  is 
ruined  if  he  muft  conftantly  carry  on  a Idling  trade,  in 
order  to  pay  taxes.  Trade  is  deftroyed  by  the  abforbing 
channels  of  the  t'reafury,  which  is  always  receiving,  but 
never  returns  any  thing. 

Lastly  it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  levy  this  tax. 
Every  proprietor  muft  give  in  an  annual  account  of  the 
number  of  his  ilaves.  To  prevent  falfe  entries,  they 
muft  be  verified  by  clerks  or  excifemen.  Every  negro 
that  is  not  entered  Ihould  be  forfeited ; which  would  be  a 
very  abfurd  practice,  becaufe  every  labouring  negro  is  fo 
E e 4 much 
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^LmuchH  and  by  feiziug  him,  you  diminilh  the  cul- 
— / totef  and  annihilate  the  very  object  for  which  the  duty 
was  laid.  So  it  is  that  in  the  colonies,  where  nothing 
can  profper  without  a profound  tranquility,  a deftru&we 
war  is  carried  on  between  the  finance  and  the  planter, 
Law-fuits  are  numerous,  removals  frequent,  rigorous 
meafures  become  neceftary,  and  the  cofts  are  great  and 
ruindus. 

If  the  negro  tax  is  unjuft  in  its  extent,  unequal  in  its 
repartition,  and  complicate  in  the  mode  of  levying  it  ; the  tax 
laid  upon  the  commodities  that  are  carried  out  of  the  colo- 
nies, is  nearly  as  injudicious.  The  government  ventured  to 
do  it  from  a perfuafion  that  this  duty  would  fall  entirely 
upon  tne  confumer  and  the  merchant;  but  there  cannot 
be  a more  dangerous  error  in  political  ceconomy,  than 
this  is. 

I he  adl  of  confirming  does  not  fupplv  money  to  buy 
what  is  con  fumed  ; this  muft  be  gained  by  labour ; and 
all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to  their  origin,  is  in 
fadf  paid  by  the  firft  proprietor  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth.  This  being  the  cafe,  no  one  article  can  be  al- 
ways growing  dearer,  but  all  the  reft  muft  rife  in  pro- 
portion. In  this  fituation,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made 
upon  any  of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  be  removed,  the  con  function  of  the 
advanced  article  will  increafe,  and  if  it  decreafe,  the 
price  will  fall  of  courfe,  and  the  dearnefs  will  have  been 
only  tranfient. 

* he  merchant  can  no  more  take  the  duty  upon  him 
than  the  confumer.  He  may,  indeed,  advance  it  once  or 
twice,  but  if  he  cannot  make  a natural  and  necefiary 
profit  upon  the  commodities  fo  taxed,  he  will  foon  drop 
that  branch  of  trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will 
force  him  to  take  the  payment  of  the  duty  out  of  his  pro- 
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fits,  is  to  fiipppfe  that  his  profits  were  exorbitant,  and  B O^O  K 
that  the  competition  which  was  then  infufficient,  will  y v_Lj 
grow  brilker  when  the  profits  are  lefs.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  profits  no 
more  than  neceflary,  it  is  fuppofing  that  the  competition 
will  fubfift,  though  the  profits  that  gave  rife  to  it  fubfift 
no  longer.  We  muft  admit  all  thefe  abfurdities,  oral- 
low  that  it  is  the  planter  in  the  iflands  who  pays  the  duty, 
whether  it  be  levied  from  the  firft,  fecond,  or  hundredth 
hand. 

Far  from  thus  burthening  the  cultivation  of  the  colo- 
nies with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  liberalities, 
fince  by  the  ftate  of  prohibition  in  which  their  trade  is 
kept,  thefe  liberalities,  with  all  the  fruits  of  them,  muft 
of  neceftity  return  to  the  mother-country. 

If  the  fituation  of  a ftate  that  is  involved  by  lofles  or 
mifmanagement,  will  not  admit  of  liberalities,  or  eafing 
the  fubjecls  of  their  burthens,  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in 
colonies  themfelves  might,  at  leaft,  be  fupprefled,  and 
the  produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would  be  the 
next  beft  fyftem  that  could  be  purfued,  and.  would  be 
equally  agrbeable  to  the  two  worlds. 

Nothing  is  fo  pleating  to  an  American,  as  to  remove 
from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  his  dependence. 

Wearied  with  the  importunities  of  collectors,  he  abhors 
a Handing  tax,  and  dreads  the  increafe  of  them.  He 
feeks  in  vain  for  that  liberty  which  he  thought  to  have 
found  at  the  diftance  of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  Eu- 
rope. He  fpurns  at  a yoke  which  purfues  him  through 
the  ftorms  of  the  ocean.  Difcontented  and  inwardly  re- 
pining at  the  reftraint  he  ftill  feels,  he  thinks  with  indig- 
nation on  his  native  country,  which,  by  the  name  of 
mother,  calls  for  his  blood  inftead  of  feeding  him.  Re- 
move the  image  of  his  chains  from  his  fight ; let  his 
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BXin  K r‘c^es  Pay  tlleir  tri^ute  to  thlg  mother-country  Only  Afe 
— v / landing  there,  and  he  will  fancy  hi riifelf  free  arid  privi- 

leged ; though  at  the  fame  time  by  lowering  the  value  cf 
his  own  commodities,  and  enhancing  the  price  of  thole 
that  come  from  Europe,  he,  in  fa£t,  ultimately  bears  the 
load  of  a tax  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

Navigators  will  alfo  find  an  advantage  in  paying 
duty  only  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the  place  of  their 
deftination  in  their  full  value  and  without  anv  rifque, 
and  will  reftore  the  capital  of  their  flock  along  with  the 
profits.  They  will  not  then  have  the  mortification  of 
having  purchafed  of  the  prince  the  very  hazards  of  fhip- 
wreck,  and  of  lofing  a cargo  for  which  they  had  paid 
duty  at  embarking.  Their  fliips,  on  the  contrary,  will 
bring  back  in  goods  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  the 
prod  unions  being  advanced  in  value  about  twenty-one 
per  cent,  by  exportation,  the  duty  will  hardly  befell. 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  will  be  a gainer  by  it, 
becaufe  the  coloniftand  the  merchant  cannot  benefit  by  any 
regulation,  of  which  in  -time  he  will  riot  feel  the  good 
effects.  All  the  taxes  will  no  fooner  be  reduced  to  a 
Angle  one,  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  fewer  foritf a- 
litifes,  fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  fcnd  confequently  the 
goods  can  be  afforded  at  a cheaper  rate. 

Even  the  ftate  itfelf  might  find  a confiderable  politi- 
cal advantage  in  this.  By  this  new  arrangement,  there 
would  be  fuch  a thing  as  a country,  in  outward  appear- 
ance exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  enjoying  abfolute  fran- 
chife.  Such  an  event  would  be  the  more  ftriking,  at  a 
time  when  the  Englifh  colonies  groan  under  the  burthen 
of  frefh  taxes.  The  contraft  would  aggravate  their  fuf- 
ferings ; their  murmurs  and  their  boldnefs  would  know 
no  bounds  ; they  would  learn  to  place  fome  confidence 
in  a government  which  they  have  hitherto  accufed  of 

being 
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being  tyrannical ; and  in  cafe  of  a revolt  in  North-  BOOK 
America,  that  vaft  region  would  be  lefs  afraid  of  putting 


itfelf  under  the  protection  of  France. 

Tiiis  fyftem  of  moderation,  which  every  thing  feems 
to  point  out  as  the  fitteft,  will  be  eafily  introduced.  All 
the  productions  of  the  iflands  are  fubjeCt,  at  their  entry 
into  the  kingdom,  to  the  name  of  Domaine  d’Occident, 
or  weftern  domain,  which  is  fixed  at  three  and  a half 


per  cent,  with  two  fols(7>)  per  livre.  Their  value,  Which 


is  the  rule  for  the  payment  of  the  duty,  is  determined  in 
the  months  of  January  and  July.  It  is  fixed  at  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  real  courfe.  The 
weftern  office  allows  befides  a more  confiderable  tare  than 
the  feller  in  trade  does.  Add  to  this  duty,  that  which  the 


commodities  pay  at  the  cuftom-houfes  of  the  colonies, 


which  brings  in  much  the  fame,  and  thofe  that  are  paid 


in  the  inland  parts  of  the  illands,  and  we  fhall  have  the 


whole  of  the  revenue  which  the  government  draws  from 
the  fettlements  in  America. 


If  this  fund  was  confounded  with  the  other  revenues 
of  the  ftate,  we  might  be  apprehenfive  that  it  was  not 
applied  to  its  deftination,  which  fhould*  be  folely  the 
protection  of  the  iflands.  The  unforefeen  exigencies  of 
the  royal  treafury  would  infallibly  divert  it  into  ano- 
ther channel.  There  are  fome  moments  when  the  criti- 
cal ftate  of  the  difeafe  will  not  admit  of  calculating 
the  inconveniences  of  the  remedy.  The  mod  urgent 
heceflity  engrofles  the  attention.  Nothing  then  is 


fafe  from  the  gripe  of  arbitrary  power,  urged  by  the 
wants  of  the  prefent  moment.  The  miniftry  takes  and 


continues  emptying,  in  hopes  of  replacing  fhortly,  but 
thefe  hopes  are  always  baffled  by  frefh  wants. 


Hence  it  appears  that  it  would  be  highly  neceflary  that 
the  cheft  deftined  for  the  duties  on  the  productions  of  the 


1 


(p)  A penny. 
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BOOK  colonies,  Riould  be  quite  feparate  from  the  revenues  of 


l__jthe  kingdom.  The  monies  depofited  there  would  al- 


ways be  ready  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  thofe  fettlements. 


The  coloniR  who  always  has  Rock  to  fend  over  to  Eu- 


rope, would  gladly  give  it  for  bills  of  exchange,  when 
he  was  once  allured  that  they  would  meet  with  no  delays 
or  difficulties.  This  kind  of  bank  would  foon  create  a 
new  tie  and  frefh  correfpondence  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  iflands  ; the  court  would  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rate  of  their  affairs  in  thefe  diRant  coun- 
tries, and  would  recover  the  credit  they  have  long  Rnce 
loR,  but  which  is  of  the  utmoR  confequence,  efpecially  in 
time  of  war.  W e fliall  now  put  an  end  to  our  difcuffions 
on  taxes,  and  pafs  on  to  what  concerns  the  militia. 


Is  the  mi-  The  French  iflands,  like  thofe  of  other  nations,  had 
regulated  n0  reSu^ar  trooPs  at  firR.  The  adventurers,  who  had 
in  the  conquered  them,  took  a pride  in  defending  themfelves. 


French 
jflands  ? 


and  the  dependents  of  thofe  intrepid  men  thought  them- 


felves flrong  enough  to  guard  their  own  poffeffions.  They 
had  nothing,  indeed,  to  do  but  to  repulfe  a few.veflels, 
which  came  and  landed  fome  failors  and  foldiers,  as  un- 
difciplined  as  themfelves. 

Things  are  now,  and,  indeed,  muR  have  undergone 
an  alteration.  As  thefe  fettlements  became  more  con- 
flderable,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  fooner 
or  later  be  attacked  by  European  fleets  and  armies, 
and  this  made  it  neceffary  to  fend  them  other  defenders. 
The  event  has  Aiewn  the  infufficiency  of  "a  few  fcattered 
battallions,  to  make  head  againR  the  land  and  fea  forces 
of  England.  The  colonifls  themfelves  have  been  con- 
vinced that  their  own-eflorts  could  never  prevent  a revo- 
lution, and  fearing  that  a fruitlefs  refiRance  would  only 
cxafperate  the  enemy,  they  were  more  inclined  to  capi- 


tulate 
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tulate  than  to  fight.  Having  become  political  calculators  BOOK 
they  felt  themfelves  unfit  for  military  operations,  and . 
paid  their  money  to  be  difcharged  from  a fervice,  which* 
though  glorious  in  its  principle,  had  degenerated  into  a 
burther.fome  fervitude.  The  militia  was:  fupprefied  in 

1 / 64* 

This  aft  of  compliance  has  been  applauded  by  thofe 
who.  only  confidered  this  inflitution  as  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  the  colonies  from  all  foreign  invafions.  They 
imagined  very  judicioufly  that  it  was  unreafonabie  to  re- 
quire that  men,  who  were  grown  old  under  the  hardfhips 
of  a fcorching  climate,  in  order  to  raife  a large  fortune, 
lbouid  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  dangers  as  to  thofe 
poor  viftims  of  our  ambition  who  are  perpetually  hazard- 
ing their  lives  for  five  pence  a day.  Such  a facrifice  has 
appeared  unnatural,  and  the  miniftry  who  gave  up  fo 
vain  and  burthenfome  a defence  have  been  applauded  by 
fome. 

Others,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can fettlements,  have  not  judged  fo  favourably  of  this 
innovation.  The  militia,  fay  they,  is  necefiary  to  pre- 
ferve  the  interior  police  of  the  ifiands,  to  prevent  the 
revolt  of  the  Haves,  to  check  the  incurfions  of  the  fugi- 
tive negroes,  to  hinder  the  banditti  from  affembling  in 
troops,  to  proteft  the  navigation  along  the  coafts,  and 
to  keep  off  the  corfairs.  If  the  inhabitants  are  not  em- 
bodied, if  they  have  neither  commanders  nor  flandards, 
which  of  them  will  march  to  the  affiflance  of  his  neigh- 
bours ? There  is  no  one  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  no 
one  to  command  him;  and  that  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  aftion,  without  which  nothing  is  done  properly*  will 
totally  be  interrupted. 

These  refleftions,  which,  though  finking  and  na- 
tural, had  at  firfl  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfailles,  have 

quickly 
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Bjai?  K her  retra.dt  They  reftored  the  militia 

i -/  fafter  than  they  had . abolifhed  it.  As  early  as  the  year 

1766,  the  Leeward  iflands  fubmitted  tq  it  without  any 
great  refiftance,  though  an  oppofition  might  have  been 
expe&ed  from  the  continuance  of  the  ne\y  taxes,  when 
their  objeft  no  longer  fubfifled.  St.  Domingo  warmly  ex- 
poftulated  again#  this  abufe  of  an  authority,  which  was 
too  hafty  and  too  fickle,  not  to  excite  murmurings. 

A philofophical  adminiftrator,  who  was  eye  witnefs  to 
the  oppofition  which  the  re-eftablifhment  of  a forced  mi- 
litia met  with  from  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo, 
propofed  to  make  it  voluntary.  He  made  no  doubt 
but  that  the  profpedt  of  glory  or  fortune  would  have 
induced  half  the  colony,  whofe  example  would  have 
influenced  the  other  half,  to  folicit  as  an  honour  what 
they  abhorred  as  a yoke.  But  this  expedient,  ingenious 
as  it  was,  and  effectual  as  it  would  have  been,  was  im- 
proper, becaufe  it  would  have  affected  that  uniformity 
which  ought  to  fubfift  between  iflands  that  are  under  the 
fame  government.  Such  a diftin&ion  would  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  jealoufi.es  and  divilions,  which  would,  fooner 
or  later,  have  proved  fatal  to  the  colonies,  if  not  to  the 
mother  country  itjfelf. 

Without  any  of  thefe  political  artifices,  the  people 
of  St.  Domingo  have  refumed  the  military  fervice.  In- 
deed it  has  been  wjth  reludtance,  founded  upon  grievances 
which  cannot  be  too  foon  redrefied.  It  is  \yell-known, 
that  a militia  is  a great  reftraint  upon  civil  liberty,  which 
they  are  more  jealous  of  in  the  colonies  than  we  are  in 
Europe,  where  we  hear  of  nothing  but  authority.  Itex- 
pofes  the  citizen  to  numberlefs  vexations.  The  evils  it 
has  occafxoned  have  ftamped  a fenfe  of  horror  fpr  this  kind 
of  fervitude,  which  norte  can  wonder  at  but  tyrants  or 
Raves.  The  bufinefs  is,  ifpofiible,  to  eradicate  the  im- 

preflions 
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prefljons  of  the  paft,  and  remove  all  miftruft  for  the  fu.-  BOOK 
tyre.  The  condefcenfion  and  moderation  of  government  > ^ * i 

rnuft  put  an  end  to  the  apprehenfions  of  the  colonies,  by 
making  all  thofe  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  militia, 
which  are  confident  with  its  objed,  which  is  to  maintain 
public  order  and  fafety.  The  welfare  of  the  people  is 
•the  great  end  of  all  authority.  If  the  anions  of  the  fo- 
vereign  do  not  tend  to  this  poipt,  he  will  only  live  upon 
money  and  records,  foon  worn  out  by  time,  and  defpifed 
by  ppfterity.  In  vain  does-  flattery  rajfe  fuperb  and  nu- 
merous monuments  to  princes  ; the  hand  of  man  ereds 
them,  but  it  is  the  heart  that  confecrates  them,  and  af> 
fedion  that  male??  them  immortal.  Without  this,  pub- 
lic homage  is  only  a proof  of  the  meannefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  ruter.  There  is  one  fta- 
tue  in  Paris,  the  fight  of  which  makes  every  heart  exult 
with  fentiments  of  affedion.  Every  eye  is  turned  with 
complacency  towards  that  image  of  paternal  and  popular 
kindnefs.  The  filent  tears  of  the  opprefled  call  upon  it, 
fecretly  blefs  the  hero  it  immortalizes.  All  voices  join  to 
celebrate  his  memory  after  two  centuries  are  elapfed. 

! His  name  is  in  veneration  to  the  uttermoft  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. In  every  heart  he  protefts  againfl:  the  abufes  of  au- 
j thority  ; declares  againfl;  the  ufurpations  of  the  rights  of 
the  people ; he  promifes  the  fubjeds  the  redr, efs  of  their 
| grievances,  and  an  increafe  of  profperity,  and  demands 
1 both  of  the  miniftry.  Is  the  re- 

It  is  fcarce  credible,  that  a law,  feemingly  didated  guiation  of 
by  nature;  a law  which  occurs  inftantly  to  every 
and  good  man  ; which  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  fettled  in 
to  its  reditude  and  utility  ; it  is  fcarce  credible  that  fuch  iflands? 
a law  fhould  fometimes  be  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  focieties,  flop  the  progrefs  of  colonies,  divert 
them  from  the  end  of  their  deflination,  and  gradually 

pave 
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BOOK  pave  the  way  to  their  ruin.  Strange  as  it  may  Teem, 
i ‘ /this  law  is  no  other  than  the  equal  divifion  of  eftates 
among  children  or  co-heirs.  This  law,  fo  confonant  to 
nature,  fhould  be  abolilhed  in  America. 

This  divifion  was  necefiary  at  the  firft  formation  of  co- 
lonies. Immenfe  trails  of  lands  were  to  be  cleared.  This 
could  not  be  done  without  people,  nor  could  men  who 
had  quitted  their  own  country  for  want,  be  any  other- 
wife  fixed  in  thofe  diftant  and  defert  regions,  than  by  af- 
figning  them  a property.  Had  the  government  refufed  to 
grant  them  lands,  they  would  have  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place,  with  the  difappointm.ent  of  beginning 
numberlefs  fettlements,  and  bringing  none  to  bear,  fo  as 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  mother  country. 

But  fince  inheritances,  too  extenfive  at  firft,  have  in 
procefs  of  time  been  reduced  by  a feries  of  fucceflions, 
and  by  the  fub-divifions  of  fiiares,  to  fuch  a compafs  as 
renders  them  fit  to  facilitate  cultivation  ; fince  they  have 
been  fo  limited  as  not  to  lie  fallow  for  want  of  hands  pro- 
portionable to  their  extent,  a further  divifion  of  lands 
would  bring  them  again  to  nothing.  In  Europe,  an  ob- 
fcure  man  who  has  but  a few  acres  of  land,  will  make 
that  little  eftate  go  farther  in  proportion,  than  an  opu-' 
lent  man  will  the  immenfe  property  he  is  poflefied  of, 
either  by  inheritance  or  chance.  In  America,  the  nature 
of  the  productions,  which  are  very  valuable,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  crops,  which  are  but  of  few  kinds,  the  quan- 
tity of  Haves,  of  cattle,  of  utenfils  necefiary  for  a planta- 
tion, all  this  requires  a large  ftock,  which  they  have  not 
in  fome,  and  will  foon  not  have  in  any  colonies,  if  the 
lands  are  parcelled  out  and  divided  more  and  more  by 
hereditary  fucceflions. 

If 
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If  a father  leaves  an  eftate  of  30,000  livres  (q)  a year,  BOOK 
and  this  eftate  is  equally  divided  between  three  children,, 
they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  make  three  diftinCt  planta- 
tions ; the  one,  becaufe  he  has  been  made  to  pay  dear 
for  the  buildings,  and  becaufe  he  has  too  few  negroes 
and  too  little  land  in  proportion  } the  other  two,  becaufe 
they  muft  build  before  they  can  begin  upon  the  culture 
of  their  land.  They  will  all  be  equally  ruined,  if  the 
whole  plantation  remains  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  three. 

In  a country  where  a creditor  is  in  a worfe  ftate  than  any 
other  man,  eftates  have  rifen  to  an  immoderate  value. 

The  poffeffor  of  the  whole,  will  be  very  fortunate  if  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  no  more  for  intereft  than  the  net  produce 
of  the  plantation.  Now,  as  the  primary  law  of  our  nature 
is,  the  procuring  of  fubfiftence,  he  will  begin  by  living  with- 
out paying.  His  debts  will  accumulate,  he  will  foon  become 
infolvent,  and  the  confuiion  confequent  upon  fuch  a fitu- 
ation,  will  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforders,  is  to  abolifti 
the  equality  of  divifions.  In  this  enlightened  age  wefhould 
fee  the  necefiity  of  letting  the  colonies  be  more  flocked 
with  things  than  with  men.  The  wifdom  of  the  legifla- 
ture  will,  doubtlefs,  contrive  fome  method  of  providing  for 
thofe  who  will  be  ftript,  and  in  fome  meafure  facrificed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  They  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  frefti  lands,  and  to  fubfift  by  their  own  labour.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  maintain  this  fort  of  men,  and  their 
induftry  would  open  a frefh  fource  of  wealth  to  the  ftate. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered  itfelf,  for  making  the  propofed  alteration  in 
St.  Lucia  and  Guiana.  The  French  ought  not  to  have 
negle&ed  this  opportunity  to  repeal  the  law  relating  to 
divifion,  by  diftributing  to  thofe  whofe  expectations  they 
Vcl.  III.  F f had 

(q)  1312/.  las. 
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BOOK  hud  fruflrated,  fuch  lands  as  they  intended  for  culture* 
XIII.  J 

l.  " v * ; The  immenfe  furhs  that  have  been  thrown  away  upon 

theie  lands  to  no  purpofe,  would  have  been  much  better 
bellowed  in  enabling  thefe  people  to  clear  and  cultivate 
them.  Men  inured -to  the  climate,  acquainted  with  the  only 
kind  of  culture  that  could  poffibly  be  thought  of,  encouraged 
by  the  example,  abidance,  and  advice  of  their  own  fa- 
milies, -and  aided  by  the  flaves  with  which  government 
would  have  fupplied  them,  were  much  fitter  for  this  pur- 
pofe than  a fet  of  profligate  men,  collected  from  the 
very  finks  of  Europe,  and  much  more  likely  to  raife  the  new 
colonies  to  that  pitch  of  wealth  and  profperity  which 
might  be  expected.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  aware,  that 
the  firft  colonies  in  America  mull  have  increafed  by  flow 
degrees  and  of  themfelves,  with  the  lofs  of  a great  many 
men,  or  by  extraordi  nary  exertions  of  bravery  and  patience* 
becaufe  they  had  no  competition  to  fupport ; but  the 
fucceeding  fettlements  can  only  be  formed  in  the  way 
of  generation,  as  an  old  fwarm  begets  a new  one.  The 
overflowings  of  population  in  one  ifland  mull  fpread  into 
another,  and  the  fuperfluities  of  a rich  colony  furnifh  ne- 
cefiaries  to  an  infant  fettlement.  This  is  the  natural  or- 
der which  good  policy  points  out  to  maritime  and  com- 
mercial powers.  All  other  methods  are  irrational  and 
deflru&ive.  Though  the  court  of  Verfailles  has  over- 
looked this  plain  principle,  productive  of  fo  much  good, 
that  is  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  reject  the  propofal  of 
putting  a flop  to  the  farther  divifion  of  lands.  If  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  a law  is  evident,  it  mull  be  ena&ed,  . 
though  the  prefent  period  be  lefs  favourable  than  that 
which  hath  been  negleded.  When  the  decay  of  the  plan- 
tations is  repaired,  by  fupprefiing  that  parcelling  of  lands 
which  cuts  off  all  the  fprings  of  increafe,  we  may  then 

compel 
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Compel  them  to  clear  themfelves  of  the  debts  with  which  B O^O  K 
they  are  now  oppreffed.  \ — > 

The  French  iflands,  like  all  others  in  America,  can  Has  the 

only  be  cultivated  by  blacks.  Their  climate  lays  them  ST<:0n- 

under  a neceffitv  of  purchafing  labourers.  To  procure  tra&ed  in 
1 v . n . , . the  French 

them,  they  mult  have  capitals,  and  the  hrlt  inhabitants  iflandsbeen 

had  none.  They  raifed  them  by  trade,  which  therefore 
gave  thele  valuable  fettlements  their  firft  exiftence.  Thisfor? 
kind,  of  afliftance,  which,  perhaps,  has  been  fmce  too 
eafily  granted,  has  involved  them  in  debts,  which  have 
increafed  as  they  have  proceeded  in  clearing  a greater  ex- 
tent of  land. 

The  equality  of  partition  between  the  feveral  heirs, 
has  raifed  up  creditors  within  the  colonies,  as  there  were 
already  without.  As  the  colonies  grew  richer,  their  cre- 
dit increafed  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  divi- 
sions. When  the  population  increafed  to  fuch  a degree 
that  the  number  of  colonifts  exceeded  that  of  plantations, 
the  fuperfluous  numbers  then  remaining  unemployed  be- 
came creditors  to  eftates  they  did  pot  occupy,  and  were 
therefore  not  only  ufelefs  but  even  burthenfometo  cultiva- 
tion. We  have  iuft  pointed  out  a way  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  this  credit  within  the  iflands  ; but  in  what  man- 
ner lhall  the  debts  contracted  abroad  be  difcharged  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  planters  fhould  fpend  but  a part 
•of  their  income,  and  referve  the  reft  for  the  fulfilling  of 
-their  engagements.  But  it  is  not  confidered  that,  thofe 
who  could  afford  to  make  thefe  favings,  are  juft  the  very 
people  that  owe  nothing;;  whereas  the  debtors  have  fuch 
a fcanty  income,  that  they  cannot  poffibly  fave  any 
thing,  Befides,  nothing  would  be  more  unreasonable 
than  to  introduce  this  fyftem  of  oeconomy  into  the  co- 
lonies. As  the  value  of  their  produce  is  entirely  owing 
to  exchange.,  and  that  in  this  cafe  the  exchange  would  be 
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K in  a manner  annihilated,  becaufe  it  would  be  confined  to 
cheap  articles  of  mere  neceflity ; the  Americans  would 
either  be  obliged  to  raife  but  few  of  their  own  commo- 
dities, or  to  give  them  for  nothing.  Should  the  mother- 
country  be  willing  to  make  up  in  money  the  deficiencies 
in  the  fale  of  their  merchandife,  then  all  the  gold  that  is 
drawn  from  one  part  of  America  would  return  to  the 
other.  There  is  a power,  known  by  the  fuperiority  of 
its  naval  force,  which,  after  ten  years  of  fuch  a trade, 
would  be  fure  of  finding  in  thefe  iflands  a compenfation 
for  any  war  it  might  undertake ; and  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  for  France  to  invite  that  power  to  attack  her 
fettlements  abroad. 

Traders  are  no  lefs  interefted  than  the  government 
in  the  perpetuity  of  debts.  The  colonies  were  firft  efta- 
blifhed  upon  credit.  When  the  firft  cultivators  had 
cleared  themfelves,  the  loan  has  been  renewed  to  their 
fucceffors ; and  the  prefent  pofl'effors  ftill  enjoy  the  fame 
benefit.  If  they  were  compelled  to  pay  off  this  loan,  it 
might  foon  be  done,  but  culture  would  fuffer  by  it  ; and 
though  it  might  not,  poflibly,  degenerate,  yet  it  would 
neverthelefs  be  deprived  of  the  firft  fruits  of  virgin  lands* 
which  are  always  moft  fertile.  T raders  would  then  find 
fewer  commodities  to  buy  in  the  iflands ; they  would 
have  no  demand  for  flaves,  utenfils,  and  all  other  articles 
neceffary  for  new  fettlements,  and  which  are  almoft  as 
confiderable  as  thofe  which  are  requifite  for  the  wants  or 
luxury  of  the  fettled  plantations.  In  procefs  of  time 
their  tranfa&ions  would  be  ftill  more  reduced.  It  is  well 
known  how  reluCtantly  they  fee  the  rich  planter  accuftom 
himfelf  to  fend  his  own  productions  to  Europe,  to  fetch  hi9 
own  confumption  from  thence,  and  reduce  his  agents  to 
the  bare  profits  of  commiflion.  If  that  dependence, 
which  is  a neceffary  confequence  of  debts,  (hould  ceafe, 
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U would  no  longer  be  a few  planters,  but  the  whole  co-  B OOK 
lony,  that  would  make  their  own  purchafes  and  fales  in » _ _ , f 

the  mother-country  : they  would  all  become  traders,  and 
even  would  fnon  have  no  competitors,  becaufe  they  alone 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  meafure  of  their  own 
wants. 

Credit  therefore  is  evidently  the  bafis  of  all  ufeful 
connections  between  the  merchants  of  France  and  her  co- 
lonies ; and  to  reftore  their  flock,  would  be  in  effeCt  to 
deprive  them  of  their  profits.  Unreafonably  have  they 
complained  for  thefe  forty  years  paft,  that  they  are  abfo- 
Jutely  ruined  by  the  delays  they  experience  in  the  pay- 
ments ; the  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  the  ports  of 
France  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  iflands,  are  a proof 
of  the  injullice  of  thefe  complaints.. 

However,  political  utility,  or  even  the  neceffity  of  the 
colony’s  being  in  debt  to  the  mother  country,  can  by  no 
means  cancel  the  obligation  every  private  man  is  under  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  Though  evil  may  be  the  effe&,  fre- 
quently even  the  caufe  of  good,  yet  the  man  who  commits 
it  cannot  on  that  account  be  juflifiedor  excufed.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  indifference,  whether  a certain  mafs  of  wealth  is  in 
fuch  or  fuch  hands  ; but  it  can  never  be  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare  that  any  man  fhould  think  himfelf  at  liberty 
not  to  pay  his  debts.  The  treafury  itfelf,  if  it  is  under  any 
engagements,  muft  clear  itfelf  by  the  means  and  rules  of 
juftice.  A public  bankruptcy  of  the  ftate  is  a fcandalous 
thing,  flill  more  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  fociety  than 
to  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  A time  will  come,  when 
all  thefe  iniquities  fhall  be  fummoned  before  the  tribunal 
of  nations,  and  that  the  power  which  has  committed  them 
Ihall  be  judged  by  its  victims.  The  debts  of  America, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  paid,  but  it  muft  be  done  imper- 
ceptibly, and  not  by  fudden  or  violent  meafures.  Whilft 
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BOOK  the  old  debts  are  paying  off,  new  ones  will  be  contracted* 
t w > which  will  perpetuate  as  it  were  that  chain  of  dependence 
that  links  the  fortunes  of  Europe  with  thofe  of  the  co- 
lonies. It  is  by  judicial  means  that  the  creditors  of  the 
trade  of  the  iflands  are  to  be  fatisfkd.  True  juftice  is  ever 
uniform  in  itfelf ; its  favours  and  punifhmcnts  are  equally 
fhewn  to  all.  If  the  execution  of  it  is  committed  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  thofe  who  govern,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
in  the  colonies,  it  neceflarily  degenerates  into  tyranny. 
It  i's  oftentimes  a hardfhip  upon  debtors,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  fail  in  the  moil  facred  engagements,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  moft  trifling,  and  to  facrifice  part  of  their  in- 
come, and  fometimes  of  their  flock,  by  fales  made  at  an 
improper  feafon,  and  without  any  of  the  proper  forms. 
It  is  often  unjuft  for  the  creditors  themfelves.  It  is 
neither  the  oldeft,  nor  he  that  has  moft  right,  nor  yet  he 
that  wants  it  moft,  who  is  firft  paid  : it  is  the  moft  power- 
ful, the  beft  patronized,  the  moft  aCtive,  the  moft  vio- 
lent ; whereas  the  law  only  ought  to  decide. 

That  law  which,  in  the  colonies,  allows  of  the  ac- 
tual feizure  of  the  plantations,  is  impracticable.  A proof 
of  it,  is,  that  no  man  has  ever  yet  had  rtcourfe  to  it, 
though  there  have  always  been  difhoneft  debtors  in  the 
iflands,  and  clamorous  creditors,  who  would  not  have 
negle&red  this  mode  of  recovery  if  it  could  have  been 
purfued  with  fuccefs. 

The  method  of  perfonal  feizure,  which  fome  have 
propofed  to  fubftitute  to  the  feizure  of  goods  and  chattels, 
would  not  be  more  effectual.  It  would  be  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  arreft  a planter  furrounded  with  a multitude  of 
flaves,  upon  a plantation  {landing  by  itfelf.  His  impri- 
fonment  would  prove  as  ruinous  to  his  creditors  as  to 
himfelf.  His  negroes  would  grow  riotous  in  his  abfence  ; 
they  would  do  no  work,  but  would  go  and  plunder  the 
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neighbouring  plantations.  But  might  not  the  negroes  ofB  O^O  K 
a debtor  be  feized  and  fold  ? Then  the  flaves  who  fhould 
eeafe  to  work  upon  one  plantation  would  be  employed 
upon  another,  and  the  colony  be  no  lofer. 

This  expedient  is  only  a fpecious  one,  and  we  mu  ft 
know  but  little  of  the  character  of  the  negroes,  to  truft 
to  it.  They  are  kind  of  machines,  not  eaiily  wound 
up,  and  not  to  be  removed  with  fafety  to  a frefh  manu- 
facture. A change  of  place,  of  mafter,  of  method,  of 
employment,  requires  the  contracting  of  frefh  habits, 
and  fuch  an  exertion  as  thefe  miferable  creatures  are  hard- 
ly capable  of,  who  are  already  miferable  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  hard  labour,  which  ill  fuits  their  voluptuous 
difpofition.  They  cannot  live  without  their  miftrefles 
and  their  children,  which  are  their  deareft  comforts,  and 
the  only  thing  that  makes  them  endure  life.  Separated  from 
this  only  folace  to  their  woes,  they  pine  away  and  ficken, 
and  frequently  defert,  or  at  leaft  they  work  but  with  re- 
JuCtance  and  careleffnefs. 

Besides  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  fehae  upon  thofe 
blacks.  Fifty,  a hundred,  or  two  hundred  flaves  would 
not  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thrown  in  chains  by  a 
few  bailiffs  ; and  they  would  foon  difperfe,  if  any  at- 
tempt fhould  be  made  to  enter  the  plantation  by  force. 

If  one  fhould  endeavour  to  feize  them  in  the  towns  & 
where  they  go  to  fell  their  goods,  they  would  foon  keep 
away,  and  a fcarcity  of  proviflons  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  almoft  univerfal  defertion. 

Suppose  all  thefe  difficulties  could  be  removed,  this 
expedient  would  ftill  be  improper,  becaufe  in  fecuring  the 
payment  of  one  creditor,  it  would  ruin  many  others. 

The  fmalleft  fugar  plantations  employ  flxty  or  feventy 
flaves  upon  the  beft  lands,  and  fourfcore  or  a hundred 
where  the  ground  is  but  indifferent.  The  number  can- 
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plantation,  and  to  deftroy  an  important  culture,  to  make 
a capital  of  fifty  or  hundred  thoufand  crowns  (r)  lie  dead, 
and  a fkillful  planter  quite  infolvent.  It  will  be  faid', 
perhaps,  that  the  owner  being  forced  to  fell,  the  pur- 
chafer  would  reinftate  the  plantation  ; but  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  no  fuch  monied  men  on  the  ifiahds  as 
to  pay  ready  money  ; that  all  purchafes  are  made  upon  a 
very  long  credit,  and  even  with  a tacit  expe&ation  of 
obtaining  further  delays.  Take  away  this  credit,  and 
there  will  not  be  a fingle  purchafer  to  be  found. 

No  planters  finely  would  be  fo  rafh  as  to  venture  upon 
a confiderable  undertaking,  with  a profpedl  of  certain 
ruin,  in  cafe  fortune  and  the  elements  fhould  not  fa- 
vour his  endeavours,  fo  as  to  make  good  his  engagements 
to  a day.  The  dread  of  want  and  infamy  will  become 
general,  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  borrowing,  no 
more  bufinefs,  no  more  circulation,  no  more  activity. 
Credit  will  be  defiroyed  by  the  very  fyftem  that  was  meant 
to  reftore  it.  Thefe  are  no  imaginary  fears ; they  are 


but  too  well  juftified  by  the  deplorable  events  of  the  year 


1750.  At  that  memorable  and  unfortunate  period  for  St. 
Domingo,  a permiflion  was  extorted  from  the  govern- 
ment to  feize  the  negroes  for  the  planter’s  debts.  The 
firft  executions  of  this  kind,  though  unfuccefsful,  fpread 
terror  and  confternation  throughout  the  colony.  The 
confufion  was  inconceivable,  and  all  was  tending  to  ruin. 
The  merchants  who  had  follicited  this  odious  law,  thought 
themfelves  very  happy  that  they  could  obtain  the  repeal 
of  it. 

No  expedient  therefore  has  been  found  out  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  creditors,  but  what  is  prejudicial  to  the  pros- 
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pcrity  of  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  that  of  the  B 

monarchy.  Yet  the  fee  ret  fprings  of  politics  muftcer-^ 

tainly  afford  fome  means  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  in- 
dividuals with  thofe  of  the  public,  and  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  ftatcfmen  to  find  them  out.  This  law  of  equity  will 
be  approved,  even  by  thofe  who  are  fufferers  from  it,  if 
it  is  introduced  by  reafonable  methods,  the  only  ones., 
perhaps,  that  (hould  be  employed  with  civilized  men, 
at  leaft  the  eafieft  and  the  fafeft.  A planter  acquainted 
with  the  courfe  of  public  bufinefs,  will  be  fenfible  that 
the  facility  of  not  paying  becomes  burdenfome  to  him 
from  the  impoffibility  of  finding  credit,  but  upon  fuch 
terms  as  will  balance  the  rifque  of  lending.  Whether 
he  feeks  it  to  increafe  or  to  preferye  his  ftock,  he  will  ob- 
tain'none  but  to  his  ruin.  His  fituation  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  minors,  who  can  never  borrow  but  upon  hard 
terms  of  ufurers  accuftomed  to  indemnify  themfelves  be- 
forehand for  the  delays  and  for  the  hazards  they  run. 

But  if  the  planter  is  not  to  be  brought  to  a fenfe  of 
his  duty  by  motives  of  intereft  ; if  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
recourfe  to  compulfive  methods,  why  fhould  not  the  le- 
giflature  try  what  may  be  done  upon  the  principle  of  ho- 
nour, which  is  a moft  powerful  motive  in  monarchies,  as 
it  is  the  ground-work  and  fpring  of  their  conftitution. 

Is  not  opinion  as  coercive  as  force  ? Stamp  but  a mark  of 
infamy  upon  the  fraudulent  debtor,  declare  that  he  has 
forfeited  all  the  diftin&ions  he  enjoyed,  render  him  in- 
capable of  ever  exercifing  any  public  function,  and  we 
need  not  apprehend  that  he  will  fport  with  a law  of  this 
fort.  But  then  the  tribunals  of  juftice  muff  in  this 
refpe£f  be  thofe  of  honour.  Let  the  defaulter  be  tried 
-and  condemned  with  the  feveral  forms  which  make  all 
other  laws  facred.  The  moft  rapacious  of  men,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  American  planters,  facrifice  a part  of  their 
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^Xin  K^ves  to  hard  labour,  with  no  ot’per  view,  than  to  enjoy 
%.-L>  *heir  fortune.  But  there  is  no  enjoyment  for  a man  who 
is  branded  with  infamy.  Gbferve  only  how  punSually 
all  debts  of  honour  are  paid.  It  is  not  an  excels  of  de- 
licacy, it  is  not  the  love  of  juflice,  that  brings  back  the 
ruined  gamefter  within  four  and  twenty  hours  to  the  feet 
of  his  creditor,  who,  perhaps,  is  no  better  than  a (harper. 
It  is  the  fenfe  of  honour;  it  is  the  dread  of  being  ex- 
cluded from  fociety.  The  moR  interefled  man  aims  at 
enjoyment,  and  none  can  be  obtained  without  honour. 

But  in  what  age,  at  what  period,  do  we  here  invoke 
the  facred  name  of  honour  ? Should  not  the  government 
fet  the  example  of  that  juflice,  the  pra&ice  of  which  it 
means  to  inculcate  ? Is  it  poRIble  that  public  opinion 
fhould  difgrace  individuals  for  actions  which  the  Rate 
openly  commits  ? When  infamy  has  crept  into  families, 
into  great  houfes,  into  the  higheft  places,  even  into  the 
camp  and  the  fan&uary ; can  there  be  any  fenfe  of  fhame 
remaining  ? What  man  will  henceforth  be  jealous  of  his 
honour,  while  thofe  who  are  called  men  of  honour,  know 
of  no  other  than  that  of  being  rich  to  get  places,  or  of 
getting  places  to  grow  rich  ; when  a man  muR  cringe  ih 
order  to  rife  ; pleafe  the  great  and  the  women  to  ferve  the 
Rate  ; and  when  the  gifts  of  pleafmg  imply  at  lead:  an 
indifference  for  every  virtue  ? Shall  honour,  which  feems 
to  be  banifhed  from  fome  parts  of  Europe,  go  and  take 
refuge  in  America  ? Why  fhould  this  be  defpaired  of,  be- 
fore it  has  been  tried  r If  the  experiment  fhould  not  an- 
fwer,  the  debtors  who  fhould  refufe  to  pay  their  debts, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  French  iflands,  as  they  are  in 
thofe  that  are  fubjedl  to  England  and  Holland.  The 
three  nations  have  alike  concentrated  the  connexions  of 
their  American  fettlements  in  the  mother  country. 

All 
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All  the  colonies  have  not  had  the  fame  origin.  SomeE 

took  their  rife  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  fome  tribes  of  i v * 

barbarians,  who  having  long  wandered  through  defert  Has  the 
- , , ° ^ . r mother- 

countries,  fixed  at  1 aft,  from  mere  weannets,  in  any  country,  in 

country  where  they  might  form  a nation.  Other  people 
driven  out  of  fheir  own  territory  by  feme  powerful  to  denver 
enemy,  or  allured  by  chance  to  a better  climate  than  pro- 
their  own,  have  removed  thither,  and  fhared  the  lands-^g  herfelf, 
with  the  natives.  An  excefs  of  population,  an  abhor‘ Paired  the 
rence  for  tyranny,  fadtions  and  revolutions  have  induced  exportati- 
other  citizens  t<5  quit  their  native  country,  and  to  go  and  onof  them? 
build  new  cities  in  foreign  climes.  The  fpirit  of  con- 
queft  made  fome  foldiers  fettle  in  the  countries  they  had 
fubdued,  to  fecure  the  property  of  them  to  themfelves. 

None  of  thefe  colonies  were  firft  formed  with  a view  to 
trade.  Even  thofe  that  were  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage, 
and  Marfeilles,  which  were  all  commercial  republics, 
were  only  meant  for  neceffary  retreats  upon  barbarous 
coafts,  and  for  marts,  where  fhips  that  were  come  from 
different  ports,  and  tired  with  a long  voyage,  recipro- 
cally made  their  exchanges. 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  Europeans  the 
firft  idea  of  a new  kind  of  fetdement,  the  bafts  of  which 
is  agriculture.  The  governments  that  founded  thoie  co- 
lonies, ehofe  that  fuch  of  their  fuhje&s  as  they  fent 
thither  fhould  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  confume  any 
thing  but  what  they  drew  from  the  mother  country,  or  to 
fell  the  produce  of  their  lands  but  to  the  mother  country. 

This  double  obligation  has  appeared  to  all  nations  to  be 
confonant  to  the  law  of  nature,  independent  of  all  con- 
ventions, and  felf-evident.  They  have  not  looked  upon 
an  exclufive  intercourfe  with  their  own  colonies  as  an  im- 
moderate compenfation  for  the  expences  of  fettling  and 
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K preferving  them.  This  has  conftantly  been  the  fyftemof 
Europe  relative  to  America. 

France  had  never  yet  departed  from  it  ; when  a mart 
of  genius,  noted  for  the  extent  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
energy  of  his  expreffions,  attempted  to  mitigate  the  fe- 
verity  of  this  principle.  He  alledged  that  to  allow  the 
importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods  as  cannot  eafily  be  had 
from  France,  and  at  an  extravagant  price,  was  increafing 
a profperity  in  the  colonies,  which  mult  fooner  or  later 
flow  back  to  the  original  country,  to  which  they  will 
fend  more  commodities,  and  afford  a brifker  fale  for  their 
own  produce.  This  opinion  fpread  a universal  alarm  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  exclaimed  that  this 
competition  was  an  infringement  of  the  moft  facred  rights 
of  the  ftate,  and  would  dry  up  the  principal  fources  of  its 
wealth. 

This  circumftance  has  been  the  fubjecft  of  much  alter- 
cation; but  it  has  not  been  confidered  in  its  moft  impor- 
tant light.  The  difputants,  and  the  public  by  whom  they 
were  judged,  only  attending  to  the  interefts  of  culture 
and  commerce,  loft  fight  of  the  grand  political  objeft, 
which  is  the  prefervation  of  the  colonies.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  fhould  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  them,  if  foreign 
{hips  were  admitted  into  their  harbours. 

Above  a century  ago,  England  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  immenfe  empire  in  the  vaft  wilds  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  went  on  but  fiowly  at  firft,  but  now  makes 
a daily  rapid  progrefs.  Its  power,  long  curbed  by  an 
enemy  ever  upon  the  watch,  and  ever  ready  to  attack  its 
back  fettlements,  has  nothing  now  that  can  reftrain  it, 
fince  the  acquifition  of  Canada  and  of  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  Louifiana.  This  people,  delivered  by  thefe  conquefts 
from  all  uneafinefs  on  the  fide  of  the  continent,  may  one 
time  or  other  be  tempted  to  turn  their  ambitious  view  to- 
wards 
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Wrds  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Even  now,  they  want  B 
nothing  to  purfue  the  ftream  of  their  profperities,  but  a 
population  adequate  to  the  extent  of  their  territory. 
Amongft  the  caufes  which  may  promote  this  population, 
none  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  it,  than  a {landing 
intercourfe  with  the  French  colonies,  which  being  in 
want  of  the  very  articles  that  North  America  alrords, 
Would,  by  purchaiing  their  produ&ions,  enable  them  to 
raife  more,  and  to  augment  their  ftrength.  No  doubt 
the  court  of  Ver Failles  is  too  well  informed  to  facrifice 
the  Safety  of  the  iflands  to  the  acceffary  advantage  that 
might  accrue  from  a free  trade  for  a few  trifling  obje&s. 

' But  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  cut  off 
from  our  rivals  this  road  to  wealth,  and  of  courfe  tocon- 
queft,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  neceffary  to  take  care  that 
our  iflanders  {hall  never  want  a market  to  difpofe  of  all 
their  commodities.  The  colonies  can  fpare  us  yearly, 
befides  what  they  keep  for  their  own  confumption,  a hun- 
dred thoufand  cafks  of  molafles  and  rum,  worth  about 
five  millions  of  livres.(r)  By  an  ill-judged  felfiftinefs, 
we  have  deprived  them  and  ourfelves  of  this  benefit,  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  fale  of  our  own  brandies.  The  fpi- 
rits  drawn  from  fugar,  always  inferior  to  thofc  extracted 
from  wine,  can  only  be  for  the  ufe  of  poor  nations, 
or  of  the  lower  fort  in  the  rich  ones.  They  will  never 
be  preferred  to  any  but  malt  fpirits,  and  thefe  are  not  di- 
ftilled  in  France.  There  will  always  be  a demand  for 
ours,  even  in  the  iflands,  for  the  ufe  of  that  clafs  of  men 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  The  government,  there- 
fore, can  never  too  foon  retraCt  fo  unjuft 'and  fo  fatal  an 
error,  and  ought  to  admit  mclaffes  and  rum  into  our 
ports,  to  he  confumed  there,  or  wherever  el fe  they  may 
be  wanted.  Nothing  would  more  extend  their  confump- 
tion than  to  authorize  French  navigators  to  carry  them 

di- 
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Bxm  K(^‘re^y  to  foreign  markets.  This  favour  ought  even 

» v j to  be  extended  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  colonies.  As 

an  opinion  that  clafhes  with  fo  many  interefts  and  fomany 
prejudices,  may  chance  to  be  contefted,  it  will  be  proper 
to  unfold  its  principles. 

The  French  iflands  furnifh  the  mother-country  with 
fugars,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  commodities, 
that  are  partly  confirmed  at  home,  and  partly  difpofed  of 
in  foreign  countries,  which  fend  us  in  exchange  either 
money,  or  other  articles  we  are  in  want  of.  Thefe  fame 
iflands  receive  in  return  from  the  mother-country  cloaths, 
provifions,  and  inftruments  of  hufbandry.  Such  is  the 
twofold  deftination  of  the  colonies.  In  order  to  fulfill 
it,  they  mull  be  rich.  In  order  to  be  rich,  they  muft 
grow  large  crops,  and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them  at  the 
befl  price  : and  that  they  m<iy  fetch  the  beft  price,  the 
fale  of  them  muft  be  as  brifk  as  poflible.  To  obtain 
this,  it  muft  be  made  entirely  free.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  free  as  poffible,  it  muft  be  clogged  with  no 
formalities,  no  expences,  no  labours  no  needlefs  incum- 
brances. Thefe  truths,  demonftrated  by  their  clofe  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  muft  determine  whether  it  is 
advantageous  that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  fhould  be 
fubjeXed  to  the  delays  and  expences  of  a ftaple  in 
France. 

These  intermediate  expences-  muft  necefTarily  fall, 
either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the  planter.  If  upon 
the  former,  he  will  confume  lefs,  becaufe  his  means  do 
not  increafe  in  proportion  to  his  expences ; if  upon  the 
latter,  as  his-prcduce  brings  in  lefs,  he  will  be  lefs  able 
to  make  the  heceftary  advances  for  the  next  crop,  and  of 
courfe  his  lands  will  yield  lefs.  The  evident  progrefs  of 
thefe  deftruXive  confequences  is  fo  little  attended  to, 
that  every  day  vve  hear  people  confidently  fay,  that  mef- 

chandife, 
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chandife,  before  it  is  confumed,  muft  pafs  through  BOOK 
many  hands*  and  undergo  many  charges,  both  for  ■ ^ 

handicraft  and  carriage,  and  that  as  thefe  charges  employ 
and  maintain  a number  of  perfons,  they  are  conducive  to 
the  population  and  ftrength  of  a ftate.  Men  are  fo  blind- 
ed by  prejudice,  as  not  to  fee  that  if  it  is  advantageous 
that  commodities',  before  they  are  confumed,  fhould  un- 
dergo a twofold  expence ; this  advantage  will  Hill  be  in- 
creafed,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  nation,  if  this 
expence  fhould  amount  to  four,  eight,  twelve,  or  thirty 
times  more.  Then,  indeed,  all  nations  might  break  up 
their  highways,  fill  up  their  canals,  prohibit  the  naviga- 
tion of  their  rivers ; they  might  even  exclude  animals 
from  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  none  but  men 
in  thefe  works,  in  order  to  add  to  the  expences  that  pre- 
cede the  confumption  of  the  produce.  Yet  fuch  are  the 
abfurdities  we  muft  maintain,  if.  we  admit  the  faife  prin- 
ciple we  are  now  oppofing  ; but  political  truths  muff:  be 
long  canvaffed  before  they  are  felt.  Many  errors  have 
been  introduced  among  ftatefmen,  as  well  as  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  without  examination.  The  French 
miniftry,  long  blinded  by  that  darknefs  in  which  they 
fuffered  their  nation  to  remain,  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
fufficient  degree  of  knowledge  to  difcover  what  kind  of 
adminiflration  was  fitteft  for  the  colonies  ; and  they  are 
ftill  equally  ignorant  of  the  form  of  government  beft  cal- 
culated to  make  them  profper.  , 

. Is  the  au« 

The  French  colonies,  fettled  by  profligate  men,  whothority  in 

fled  from  the  reflraints  or  punifhment  of  the  law,  feemed 
at  firft  to  ftand  in  need  of  nothing  but  a flridf  police ; figned  to 

they  were  therefore  committed  to  chiefs  who  had  an  Un- thofehands 
. ....  that  are 

limited  authority.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  moft proper 

courts,  but  more  efpecially  familiar  to  a nation  w^ere[hem  flou- 
gallantry  gives,  the  women  a univerfal  afcendent,  has  at  rife? 

all 
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B O O IC  all  times  filled  the  higher  polls  in  America  with  worthlefs 
XIII.  * r 

L _ * , men,  loaded  with  debts  and  vices.  The  miniflry,  from  fome 

confcioufnefs  of  fiiame,  and  the  fear  of  raifing  them  where 

their  difgrace  was  known,  have  fent  them  beyond  fea-,  to 

improve  or  retrieve  their  fortunes,  among  people  who  were 

ignorant  of  their  mifcondudt.  An  ill-judged  compafiion, 

and  that  falfe  court  maxim,  that  villainy  is  neceflary, 

and  villains  are  ufeful,  made  them  coolly  facrifice  the 

peace  of  the  planters,  the  fafe  y of  the  colonies,  and  the 

very  interefts  of  the  Hate,  to  a fet  of  wretches  only  fit 

to  be  imprifoned.  Thefe  rapacious  and  diflolute  men 

Rifled  the  feeds  of  all  that  was  good  and  laudable,  and 

checked  the  progrefs  of  that  profperity  which  was  rifing 

fpontaneoufly. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  fo  fubtle  a 
poifon,  that  even  thofe  men  who  went  over  with  honeft 
intentions,  were  foon  corrupted.  If  ambition,  avarice 
and  pride  had  not  begun  to  fpoil  them,  they  would  not 
have  been  proof  againft  flattery,  which  never  fails  to 
raife  its  meannefs  upon  general  flavery,  and  to  advance 
its  own  fortune  by  public  calamity. 

The  few  governors  who  efcaped  corruption,  meeting 
with  no  fupport  in  an  unlimited  adminiftration,  were 
continually  falling  from  one  miftake  into  another.  They 
are  not  men,  but  the  laws,  that  are  to  govern  men.  If  the 
rulers  are  deprived  of  this  common  rule,  this  ftandard  of 
their  judgments,  all  right,  all  fafety,  and  all  civil  liberty 
will  be  extindl.  Nothing  will  then  be  feen  but  contra- 
di&ory  decifions,  tranfient  and  oppofite  regulations,  and 
orders,  which  for  want  of  fundamental  maxims  will  have 
no  connexion  with  each  other.  If  the  code  of  laws  was 
cancelled,  even  in  the  beft  conftituted  empire,  it  would 
foon  appear  that  uprightnefs  alone  was  not  fufficient  to 
govern  it  well.  The  wifefi.  men  would  be  inadequate  to 

fuch 
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fcch  a talk.  As  they  would  not  all  be  of  the  fame  mind,  BOOK 

7 XIII 

and  as  each  of  them  would  not  always  be  in  the  famedif-i  “ ^ ‘ , 
pofition,  the  Hate  would  foon  be  overturned.  This  kind 
ofconfufion  was  perpetual  in  the  French  colonies,  and 
the  more  fo,  as  the  governors  made  but  a Ihort  ftay  in  one 
place,  and  were  recalled  before  they  had  time  to  make  any 
arrangements.  After  they  had  proceeded  without  a guide 
for  three  years  in  a new  country,  and  upon  unformed 
plans  of  police  and  laws,  thefe  rulers  were  replaced  by 
others,  who  in  as  fhort  a fpace,,  had  not  time  to  form  any 
connexion  with  the  people  they  were  to  govern,  nor  to 
ripen  their  projects  into  that  juftice  which,  when  tempered  1 
with  mildnefs,  can  alone  fecure  the  execution  of  them. 

This  want  of  experience,  and  of  precedents,  fomuch  in- 
timidated one  of  thefe  abfolute  magiftrates,  that  out  of  de- 
licacy, he  would  not  venture  to  decide  upon  the  common 
occurrences.  Not  but  what  he  was  aware  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  his  irrefolution,  but,  though  an  able  man, 
he  did  not  think  himfelf  qualified  to  be  a legiflator,  and 
therefore  did  not  chufe  to  ufurp  the  authority  of  one. 

Yet  thefe  diforders  might  eafily  have  been  prevented? 
hy  fubftituting  an  equitable  legiflation,  firm,  and  inde- 
pendent of  private  will,  to  a military  government,  vio- 
lent in  itfelf,  and  fit  only  for  critical  and  perilous  times. 

But  this  fcheme,  which  has  often  been  propofed,  was  dif- 
liked  by  the  governors  jealous  of  abfolute  power,  which, 
formidable  in  itfelf,  is  always  odious  in  a fubjedt.  Thefe 
Saves,  efcaped  from  the  fecret  tyranny  of  the  court,  were 
remarkably  attached  to  that  form  of  juftice  which  prevails 
in  Afiatic  governments,  by  which  they  kept  even  their 
own  dependents  in  awe.  The  reformation  was  rejected 
even  by  fome  virtuous  governors,  who  did  not  confider, 
that  by  referving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  doing 
good,  they  left  it  in  the  power  of  their  fucceflbrs  to 
Voi,  III.  G g do 
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EOOKdo  ill  with  impunity.  All  declared  loudly  againft  a 
t XI*L  , plan  of  legiflation  that  tended  to  lefien  the  dependence  of 
the  people  ; and  the  court  was  weak  enough  to  give  way 
to  their  infinuation  and  advice,  from  a propenft’ty  to  ar- 
bitrary power  natural  to  princes  and  their  minifters.  They 
thought  they  provided  fufficiently  for  their  colonies  by 
giving  them  an  intendant  to  balance  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernor. 

These  diftant  fettlements,  which  till  then  had  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  one  proprietor  only,  now  became  a prey 
to  two,  equally  dangerous  by  their  divifion  and  their 
union.  When  they  were  at  variance  they  divided  the 
minds  of  the  people,  fowved  difcord  among  their  adherents, 
and  kindled  a kind  of  civil  war.  The  rumour  of  their 
diflentions  was  at  length  brought  to  Europe,  where  each 
, party  had  its  prote&ors,  who  were  animated  by  pride  or 
intereft  to  fupport  them  in  their  places.  When  they 
agreed,  either  becaufe  their  good  or  bad  intentions  hap- 
pened to  be  the  fame,  or  becaufe  the  one  had  got  an  entire 
afcendent  over  the  other,  the  colonifts  were  in  a worfe 
condition  than  ever.  Whatever  oppreflion  thefe  vi&ims 
laboured  under,  their  cries  were  never  heard  in  the  mo- 
ther-country, who  looked  upon  the  harmony  that  fub- 
fifted  between  their  delegates,  as  the  moll  certain  proof 
of  a faultlefs  adminiftration. 

The  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much  improved. 
Their  governors,  befides  having  the  difpofal  of  the  regu- 
lar troops,  have  a right  to  inlift  the  inhabitants,  to  order 
them  to  what  works  they  think  proper,  to  employ  them 
as  they  pleafe  in  time  of  war,  and  even  to  make  ufe  of 
them  for  conqueft.  Intrufted  with  abfolute  authority,  and 
deft ro us  of  exerting  all  the  powers  that  can  eftabliih  or  ex- 
tend it,  they  take  upon  themfelves  the  cognizance  of  civil 
debts.  The  debtor  is  fummoned,  thrown  into  prifon  or 

into 
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into  a dungeon,  and  compelled  to  pay  without  any  other  B O O K 
form  ; and  this  is  what  they  call  the  fervice  or  the  mili-  t XI**‘ 
tary  department.  The  intendants  have  the  foie  manage- 
ment and  difpofal  of  the  finances,  and  generally  order 
the  colle&ingof  them.  They  inquire  into  all  caufes,  both 
•civil  and  criminal,  whether  juftice  has  not  yet  taken  cog- 
nizance of  them,  or  whether  they  have  already  been 
brought  before  the  fuperior  tribunals  j and  this  is  what 
they  call  adminiftration.  The  governors  and  intendants 
jointly  grant  the  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  given 
away,  and  judge  of  all  differences  that  arife  refpedling 
old  poffefiions.  This  arrangement  puts  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  colonifls  into  their  hands,  or  into  thofe  of 
their  clerks  and  dependents,  and  confequently  makes  all 
property  precarious,  and  occafions  the  utmoft  confu- 
sion. 

In  mechanics,  the  further  the  refilling  powers  are  re- 
moved from  the  center,  the  more  the  moving  force  muff 
he  increafed  ; in  like  manner,  we  are  told,  the  colonies 
can  not  be  fecured  any  otherwife  than  by  a harlh  and  ab- 
solute government.  If  fo,  Sir  William  Petty  was  in  the 
right  to  difapprove  of  thefe  fort  of  fettlements.  The 
earth  had  better  remain  unpeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited, 
than  that  fome  powers  fhould  be  extended  to  the  mif- 
fortune  of  the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  France  to 
oppofe  this  fyftem  of  an  Englifhman  againft  colonies, 
by  improving  more  and  more  in  the  method  of  govern- 
ing them.  That  enlightened  fpirit  which  diflinguilhes 
the  prefent  age,  and  which  ftill  fupports  and  guides 
us,  will  one  day  reflore  the  government  to  a fenfe 
of  its  true  interefts.  We  fhall  be  made  fenfible  that 
there  has  been  no  jufiice  in  our  colonies,  becaufe 
they  had  no  fixed  laws,  the  maintenance  of  which  was 
intruded  to  proper  tribunals.  If  this  fet  of  men,  always 
G g 2 en- 
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BXIH  ^ en^avec^>  always  opprefied,  have  not  hitherto  been  thought 
i . to  deferve  this  mark  of  our  confidence,  let  us  make  them 

worthy  of  it  by  granting  it.  Their  fouls  will  be  in- 
flamed with  the  facred  enthufiafm  of  public  fpirit,  when 
once  they  can  devote  themfelves  to  it  without  fear  of 
anxiety.  This  truly  patriotic  zeal  will  kindle  of  itfelf,  if 
thefe  judicial  bodies  are  compofed  of  magiftrates  born  in 
the  colonies. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  confonant  to  the  end® 
of  found  policy,  than  to  allow  thefe  iflanders  the  right 
of  governing  themfelves,  provided  it  be  in  fubordination 
to  the  mother  country  ; nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
boat  follows  all  the  directions  of  the  (hip  it  is  fattened  to. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  people  in  thofe  re- 
mote iflands,  being  continually  renewed  by  the  fluctua- 
tion of  commerce,  this  will  naturally  bring  in  a number  of 
worthlefs  men  5 and  that  it  will  belong  before  we  can  expeCl . 
to  fee  thofe  manners  and  that  fagacity  among  them,  which 
will  be  productive  of  public  fpirit,  and  of  that  dignity 
which  is  requifite  to  fupport  the  weight  of  bufinefs  and 
the  interefts  of  a nation.  This  objection  might  have 
fome  foundation  if  we  attended  merely  to  the  character 
of  thofe  Europeans  who  are  driven  to  America  by  their 
wants  or  their  vices;  who  by  thus  tranfporting  themfelves 
either  by  choice  or  from  other  motives,  areftrangers  every 
where;  commonly  corrupted  by  the  want  of  laws,  ill 
fupplied  by  an  arbitrary  police;  by  that  depraved  tafte  for 
dominion,  which  refults  from  the  abufe  of  flavery;  and 
by  the  dazzling  luftre  of  a great  fortune,  which  makes 
them  forget  their  former  obfcurity.  But  this  clafs  of  men 
ought  to  have  no  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  which  fhould 
be  wholly  committed  to  proprietors,  moftly  born  in  the 
colonies;  for  juftice  is  the  natural  confequence  of  pro- 
perty, and  none  are  more  interefted  in  the  good  govern- 
ment 
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went  of  a country,  than  thofe  who  are  entitled  by  their  B 
hirth  to  the  largeft  poffeffions  in  it.  Thefe  creoles,  who  v- 
have  naturally  a great  fhare  of  penetration,  afranknefs  of 
temper,  an  elevation  of  foul,  and  a certain  love  of  juftice 
that  arifes  from  thefe  noble  difpofitions,  would  be  fo  fen- 
fible  to  the  marks  of  efteem  and  confidence  which  would 
be  fhewn  them  by  the  mother-country  by  intrufting  them 
with  the  interior  management  of  their  own,  that  they  would 
grow  fond  of  that  fertile  foil,  take  a pride  in  decorating 
it,  and  be  happy  in  introducing  all  the  comforts  of  a civi- 
lized fociety.  Inftead  of  that  antipathy  to  France,  which 
is  a refledtion  upon  her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with 
their  harfhnefs,  we  fhould  fee  in  the  colonies  that  attach- 
ment which  paternal  kindneis  always  infpires  to  children. 
Inftead  of  that  fecret  eagernefs  with  which,  in  time  of 
war,  they  run  to  meet  a foreign  yoke,  we  fhould  fee  them 
uniting  their  efforts  to  prevent  or  repulfe  an  invafton. 
Fear  will  reftrain  men  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a power- 
ful and  terrible  mailer,  but  aftedlion  alone  can  command 
them  at  a diftance.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fpring  that 
a£ls  upon  fhe  frontier  provinces  of  an  extenfive  kingdom, 
whilft  the  indolent  and  rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  kept  in  awe  by  authority.  Attachment  to  the 
fovereign  is  a principle  which  cannot  be  too  much  en- 
couraged, or  too  much  extended  ; but  if  it  is  neither 
merited  nor  returned,  he  will  not  enjoy  it  long.  Then 
there  will  be  no  more  joy  in  our  public  feftivals,  no 
tranfports  in  our  rejoicings,  no  involuntary  acclamations 
at  the  fight  of  the  belbved  idol.  Curiofity  will  bring  a 
throng  wherever  there  is  a fhow  ; but  contentment  will 
snot  appear  in  any  countenance.  A fulien  aifeontent  will 


arife,  and  fpread  from  one  province  to  another,  and  from 


the  mother-country  to  the  colonies.  When  all  our  for- 
tunes are  injured  or  threatened  at  once,  the  alarm  and. 
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B O O K the  commotion  becomes  general.  Repeated  ftrokes  of 


authority,  hurried  on  by  the  hand  that  ventures  to  exert 


them,  wound  every  heart,  and  fall  fucceflively  upon  all 
bodies  of  men.  The  avengers  of  crimes,  and  fupporters  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonifts,  are  brought  up  even  from  Ame- 
rica, and  confined  like  malefactors  in  the  prifons  of  Eu- 
rope. Our  arms,  which  feemed  to  be  blunted  before  the 
enemy,  are  (harpened  againft  thefe  valuable  fubjects  of 
the  Rate.  Even  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  defend  them 
during  the  war,  are  employed  to  fpread  terror  among  them 
in  time  of  peace.  Is  it  thus  that  colonies  are  preferved, 
and  their  profperity  promoted  ? Rome  learnt  of  her  enemies 
how  to  conquer  the  old  world  ; let  France  npw  learn  of 
her  rival  how  to  people  and  cultivate  the  new. 


End  cf  the  Thirteenth  Boo%4 
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Settlement  of  the  Englijh  in  the  American  iflands. 


England  was  not  in  a very  brilliant  fituation  whenThe  ftate 
her  fettlements  in  America  were  firft  begun  1625.  Her1°^^1'eil 
agriculture  produced  neither  flax  nor  hemp.  The  at-  fiae  began 
tempts  they  had  made  to  raife  mulberry  trees-  and  breed  to  form^ 
filkworms  had  been  unfuccefsful.  The  labours  of  theinthe 
field  were  wholly  turned  to  the  growing  of  corn,  which,  An^ncan 
notwithftanding  the  turn  of  the  nation  for  hufbandry, 
was  feldom  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  and  many 
of  their  granaries  were  ftored  from  the  fields  bordering 
on  the  Baltic. 

Workmanfhip  was  ftill  lefs  advanced  than  agriculture. 

It  was  confined  to  woollen  manufactures.  Thefe  had  been 
increafed  fince  the  exportation  of  unwrough't  wool  had 
been  prohibited,  but  thefe  iflanders,  who  feemed  to  work 
only  for  themfelves,  did  not  know  how  to  fet  ofF  their 
fluffs  with  that  tafte  and  elegance  that  was  neceffary  to 
make  them  faleable.  They  lent  their  cloths  over  to  Hol- 
land, where  the  Dutch  gave  them  their  laft  colouring  and 
glofs  ; from  whence  they  circulated  all  over  Europe,  and 
femetimes  returned  to  England. 
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BXIV\  K Navigation  hardly  employed  at  that  time  ten  thou- 
fan d Tailors.  Thefe  were  in  the  fervice  of  exclufive  com- 
panies, which  had  engrafted  every  branch  of  trade,  not 
excepting  that  of  cloth,  which  alone  conflituted  a tenth 
part  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  wool- 
len-drapery trade  therefore  was  centered  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  hundred  perfons,  who  agreed,  for  their  own 
advantage,  to  fix  the  price  of  goods,  both  at  going  out 
and  coming  into  the  kingdom.  The  privileges  of  thefe 
monopolizers  was  exercited  in  the  capital,  where  the 
court  fold  the  provinces.  London  alone  had  fix  times  as 
many  fhips  as  ail  the  other  ports  in  the  kingdom  put  to- 
gether. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be  very 
confiderable.  It  was  farmed  out;  a ruinous  method, 
which  has  always  been  pradifed  in  commonwealths,  but 
only  continued  under  arbitrary  governments.  The  ex-  ‘ 
pences  were  proportionable' to  the  low  flate  of  the  trea- 
fury.  The  fleet  was  fmall,  and  the  fhips  fo  weak,  that 
in  time  of  need,  the  merchantmen  were  turned  into  men 
of  war.  A hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  militia,  which 
was  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation,  were  armed 
in  time  of  war.  There  vyere  no  ftanding  forces  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  king  himfelf  had  no  guards. 

With  fuch  confined  powers  at  home,  the  nation  fhould  ' 
not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in  fettlements  abroad, 
Notwithftanding  this,  fome  colonies  were  eftablifhed  which 
laid  a folid  foundation  of  profperity.  The  origin  of  thefe 
fettlements  was  owing  to  certain  events,  the  caufes  of 
which  may  be  traced  very  far  back, 

Caufes  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
tened  the^"  ^he  S°Vernment,  knows  that  the  regal  authority 

ofPtheBnn  WaS  l0ng  b- lanced  b?  a few  extenfive  proprietors  of  land 
tifhiiknds,  }ed  Barons*  ^hey  perpetually  opprefied  the  people, 

whft 
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who  generally  were  become  mean  and  contemptible  B 0^0  K 
by  flavery.  They  were  conftantly  at  variance  with  i _ ^ * j 
the  crown,  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  chance  of  cir- 
cumftances.  Thefe  political  quarrels  occafioned  much 
bloodlhed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  inteftine  warp,  which 
had  lafted  two  hundred  years,  when  Henry  VIII  took 
up  the  reins  of  government  on  the  decifion  of  a battle, 
in  which  the  nation,  divided  into  two  camps,  had  fought 
to  give  themfelves  a mailer.  That  fkilful  prince  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  depreffion  into  which  a feries  of  calamities 
had  funk  his  fubje&s,  to  extend  the  regal  authority,  the 
limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  feudal  government  though 
continually  encroaching  upon  them,  had  never  been  able 
to  fix.  He  was  afiifted  in  this  undertaking,  by  the 
faction  which  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
which,  being  the  weakeft,  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  the  principal  employments  he  had  raifed 
them  to,  but  by  fupporting  the  ambition  of  their  leader. 

This  plan  was  ftrengthened  by  permitting  die  nobility 
for  the  firft  time  to  alienate  their  lands.  1 his  dangerous 
favour,  joined  to  a tafte  for  luxury  which  then  began  to 
prevail  in  Europe,  brought  on  a great  revolution  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  The  immenfe  fiefs  of  the  barons 
were  gradually  fquandered  away,  and  the  eftates  of  the 
commoners  increafed. 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  feveral  eftates  being  di- 
vided with  the  property  of  the  lands,  it  was  fo  much  the 
more  difficult  to  unite  the  will  and  the  power  of  many, 
againft  the  authority  of  one.  The  monarchs  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  period,  fo  favourable  to  their  ambition, 
to  govern  without  controul.  The  decayed  nobili- 
ty were  in  fear  of  a power  which  they  had  reinforced 

with 
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^XIV  K Wlt^  t^iei"r  ^°^*e3,  The  commons  thought  themfelves. 
fufficiently  honoured  by  the  privilege  of  impofing  all  the 
national- taxes.  The  people,  in  fome  degree  eafed  of  their 
yoke  by  this  flight  alteration  in  the  confutation,  and 
whofe  circle  of  ideas  is  always  confined  to  bufinefs  or 
labour,  became  tired  of  feditions,  from  the  defolation  and 
miferies  which  were  the  confequence  and  the  punifhment 
of  them.  So  that  when  the  nation  were  looking  out  for 
that  abfolute  power,  which  was  loft  in  the  confufion  of 
civil  wars,  their  views  were  turned  to  the  monarch 
alone.  Dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  a throne,  they 
miftook  that  for  the  fource,  which  fhould  only  be  the 
vifible  fign  and  lafting  inftrumentof  authority. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  when  James  I. 
was  called  thither  from  Scotland,  as  being  foie  heir  to 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  by  his  acceflion  were  united 
under  one  head.  A reftlefs  nobility,  imparting  their 
fury  to  their  barbarous  vaftals,  had  kindled  thelfire  of 
fedition  in  thofe  northern  mountains,  which  divided  the 
ifland  into  two  diftinft  Rates.  The  monarch  had  from 
his  earlieft  years  been  as  averfe  from  limited  authority,  as 
the  people  were  from  defpotifm  and  abfolute  monarchy. 
Abfolute  monarchy  then  prevailed  all  over  Europe,  and 
as  he  was  equal  to  other  fovereigns,  it  was  natural  that 
he  fhould  be  ambitious  of  the  fame  power.  His  pre- 
deceflors  had  enjoyed  it  even  in  England  for  a century  paft. 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  they  owed  it  to  their  own 
political  abilities,  or  to  favorable  jumftu res.  This  reli- 
gious prince,  who  believed  he  held  all  from  God  and 
nothing  from  men,  fancied  that  ftrength  of  reafon, 
wifdom  and  counfel,  was  centered  in  himfelf,  and  feemed 
to  arrogate  to  himfelf  that  infallibility  of  which  the  pope 
had  been  ftripped  by  the  reformation,  whofe  tenets  he 
adopted  though  he  difliked  them.  Thefe  falfe  princi- 
ples* 
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pies,  which  tended  to  change  government  into  a myftery  BOOK 
of  religion,  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  bore  at  once  up6n  , Xiy* 
our  opinions,-  wills  and  actions,  were  fo  rooted  in  his 
mind  together  with  all  the  other  prejudices  of  a bad 
education,  that  he  did  not  fo  much  as  think  of  fupport- 
ing  them  with  any  of  the  human  aids  of  pi  udence  or  force. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people  than  this  fyftem.  All  was  in  com- 
motion both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  birth  of  America 
had  haftened  the  maturity  of  Europe.  Navigation  ex- 
tended round  the  whole  globe.  The  intercourfe  of  na- 
tions would  foon  begin  to  remove  prejudices,  and  open 
the  door  to  induftry  and  knowlege.-  The  mechanical 
and  liberal  arts  were  extended,  and  haftening  to  perfection 
by  the  luxury  that  prevailed.  Literature  acquired  the  or- 
naments of  tafte,  and  the  fciences  that  folidity  which 
fprings  from  a fpirit  of  calculation  and  commerce.  Po- 
litics enlarged  the  fphere  of  its  views.  This  univerfal 
ferment  exalted  the  ideas  of  men.  The  feveral  bodies 
which  formed  this  monftrous  coloffus  of  gothic  govern- 
ment foon  began  to  move  on  every  fide,  to  awake  out  of 
the  lethargy  of  ignorance  in  which  they  had  flept  for 
many  ages,  and  to  form  enterprises.  On  the  continent, 
where  mercenary  troops  had  been  raifed  under  pretence  of 
maintaining  difcipline,  moft  princes  acquired  an  unlimi- 
ted authority,  opprefling  their  fubjeCls  by  force  or  in- 
trigue. In  England,  the  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to 
every  thinking  man,  excited  in  the  people  by  the  au- 
thors of  religious  innovations,  awakened  in  the  enlighten- 
ed minds  of  thofe  who  were  converfant  with  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  who  derived  from  their  demo- 
cratic government  that  fublimity  of  reafon  and  fenti- 
ment  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflhed  ; this  love  of 
liberty  kindled  in  every  generous  breaft  the  utmoft  ab- 
horrence 
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^XlV  ^ ^orrence  f°r  unlimited  authority.  The  afcendent  which 
1 _ 1 Elizabeth  found  means  to  gain  and  to  fupport  by  an 

uninterrupted  profperity  of  forty  years,  withheld  this  im- 
patience, or  turned  it  to  enterprizes  that  were  beneficial 
to  the  Rate.  But  no  fooner  did  another  branch  afcend 
the  throne,  and  the  fceptre  fall  into  the  hands  of  a mo- 
narch who,  by  the  very  violence  of  his  pretenfions,  was 
not  much  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  nation  afTerted  her 
rights,  and  aimed  at  governing  herfelf. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  broke  out  be- 
tween the  court  and  parliament.  Both  powers  feemed  to  be 
making  trial  of  their  ftrength  by  continual  oppofition, 
The  prince  pretended  that  an  entire  paffive  obedience  was' 
due  to  him,  and  that  national  aflemblies  were  only  orna- 
mental to,  not  the  bafis  of  the  conftitution.  The  citi- 
zens loudly  exclaimed  againft  thefe  principles,  always 
weak  when  they  come  to  be  difcufied  ; and  maintained 
that  the  people  as  much  conftituted  theeflence  of  govern- 
ment, if  not  more  than  the  monarch.  The  one  is  the 
matter,  the  other  the  form.  Now  the  form  may  and 
muft  change,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  matter.  The 
lupreme  law  is  the  welfare  of  the  people,  not  that  of  the 
prince  ; the  king  may  die,  the  monarchy  may  be  at  an 
end,  and  fociety  fublift,  without  either  monarch  or  throne. 
In  this  manner  the  Englifh  reafoned  at  the  dawn  of  liberty. 
They  quarrelled,  they  oppofed  and  threatened  each  other. 
James  finifhed  his  courfe  in  the  midft  of  thefe  debates., 
leaving  his  fon  to  difcufs  his  rights,  with  the  rdblution 
of  extending  them. 


The  experience  of  all  ages  has  {hewn  that  tranquillity 
which  arifes  from  abfolute  power,  breeds  a coolnefs  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  damps  their  courage,  cramps  their 
genius,  and  throws  a whole  nation  into  a univerfal  le- 
thargy. On  the  contrary,  the  motions  of  a conftitution 

in* 
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inclining  to  liberty  are  irregular  and  rapid  ; it  is  a con-  B O^O  K 
tinued  fever,  fometimes  higher,  fometimes  lower,  butal-  >. 
ways  convulfive. 

England  experienced  this  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  who,  though  not  fo  great  a pedant 
as  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of  authority.  The  divifion, 
which  had  begun  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
became  general.  The  higheft  clafs  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  fecond,  which  was  the  richeft,  afraid  of  being  con- 
founded with  the  vulgar,  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the 
king,  from  whom  they  derived  that  borrowed  luftre  which 


they  return  him  by  a voluntary  and  venal  bondage.  As 
they  Hill  poffeffed  moft  of  the  great  eftates,  they  engaged 
almoft  all  the  country  people  in  their  party  ; who  natu- 
rally love  the  king,  becaufe  they  think  he  muft  love 
them.  London,  and  all  the  great  towns,  infpired  by  mu- 
nicipal government  with  the  republican  fpirit,  declared 


for  the  parliament,  and  drew  along  with  them  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  nation,  who  valuing  themfelves  as  much 
as  the  merchants  in  Holland,  afpired  to  the  freedom  of 
that  democracy. 

These  divifions  brought  on  the  fharpeft,  the  moft 
bloody,  and  the  moft  ftubborn  civil  war  ever  recorded 
in  hiftory.  Never  did  the  EnglKh  fpirit  fhew  itfelf  in  fo 
dreadful  a manner.  Every  day  exhibited  freih  fcenes  of 
violence,  which  feemed  to  have  been  already  carried  to 
the  higheft  excefs,  and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by 
others,  ftill  more  atrocious.  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation 
was  juft  upon  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  and  that  every 
Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himfelf  under  the  ruins  of  his 
country. 

In  this  general  tumult,  the  moft  moderate  fought  for  *Jat 
a peaceable  retreat  in  the  American  lilands,  which  the  J3ritlfh  11’- 
Engliih  had  lately  leized  upon.  The  tranquillity  they  ^ were 

found  ^ * 
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i fedition  was  fpreading  in  the  mother-country,  the  colo- 
nies grew  up  and  were  peopled.  Soon  after,  the  royalifts, 
who  were  opprefled  by  the  republican  party,  which  had 
prevailed  at  laft,  went  and  joined  the  patriots,  who  had 
fled  from  faction. 

Both  thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  reftlefs  and  fpirited 
men,  whofe  ftrong  pafflons  infpire  them  with  great  de- 
fires and  vaft  projedts  ; who  defpife  dangers,  hazards  and 
fatigues,  and  wilh  to  fee  no  other  end  to  them  but  death  or 
fortune;  who  know  of  no  medium  between  affluence  and 
want ; equally  ready  to  overturn  or  ferve  their  country, 
to  lay  it  wafte  or  to  enrich  it. 


The  ifiands  were  alfo  the  refuge  of  fuch  as  had  been 
unfortunate  in  trade,  or  had  been  reduced  by  mercilefs 
creditors  to  a ftate  of  indigence  and  idlenefs.  Unable  as 
they  were  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  this  very  misfor- 
tune paved  the  way  to  their  profperity.  After  a few:  years 
they  returned  with  affluence  into  their  own  country,  and 
met  with  the  higheft  refped  in  thofe  very  places  from 
whence  they  had  been  banifhed  with  ignominy  and  con- 
tempt. 

This  refource  was  ftill  more  neceflary  for  young  peo- 
ple, who  in  the  firfl:  tranfports  of  youth,  had  been  drawn 
into  ex(?efies  of  debauchery  and  licentioufnefs.  If  they 
had  not  quitted  their  country,  fhame  and  difgrace,  which 
never  fail  to  deprefs  the  mind,  would  have  prevented  them 
from  recovering  either  regularity  of  manners  or  public 
efleem.  But  in  another  country,  where  the  experience 
they  had  of  vice  might  prove  a lefion  of  wifdom,  and 
where  they  had  no  occafion  to  attempt  to  remove  any  un- 
favourable impreflions,  they  found,  after  their  misfor- 
tunes, a harbour  in  which  they  refted  with  fafety.  Their 
induftry  made  amends  for  their  paft  follies,  and  men  who 

had 
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had  left  Europe  like  vagabonds,  and  who  difgraced  it,  re-  BOOK 
turned  honeft  men,  and  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  > , 

All  thefe  feveral  colonifts  had  at  their  difpofal  for 
the  clearing  and  tilling  of  their  lands,  the  moft  profli- 
gate fet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who  had  deferved 
death  for  capital  crimes  ; but  who  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity and  good  policy,  were  fuffered  to  live  and  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  (late.  Thefe  malefa&ors, 
who  were  tranfported  for  a term  of  years,  which  they  were 
to  fpend  in  flavery,  became  i nduftrious  and  reformed  in  their 
manners,  which  placed  them  once  more  in  the  way  of 
fortune.  Some  of  thefe  there  were,  who  when  refrored 
to  fociety  by  the  freedom  they  had  gained,  became  plan- 
ters, heads  of  families,  and  the  owners  of  the  beft  planta- 
tions : a proof  how  much  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  a civi- 
lized fociety  to  admit  this  lenity  in  the  penal  laws,  fo  con- 
formable to  human  nature,  which  is  frail,  but  capable  of 
fenfibility,  and  of  turning  from  evil  to  good. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englilh  were  too  much  taken  up  Under 
with  their  own  difientions  at  home,  to  think  of  giving^1^,^^ 
laws  to  the  iflands  under  their  dominion,  and  the  colo-  ment  the 
nifts  were  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  draw  up  fuch  a jancjs  were 
fyftem  of  legiflation  as  was  fit  for  an  infant  fociety.  eftablifiicd. 
Whilft  the  civil  war  was  re&ifying  the  government  in 
England,  the  colonies,  juft  emerging  from  a ftate  of  infancy, 
formed  their  own  conftitution  upon  the  model  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. In  each  of  thefe  feparate  fettlements,  a 
chief  reprefents  the  king,  a council  the  peers,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  feveral  diftri&s,  the  commons.  The  ge- 
neral aflembly  enads  laws,  regulates  taxes,  and  judges 
of  the  adminiftration.  The  executive  part  belongs  to  the 
governor,  who  alfo  occafionally  determines  upon  caufes 
which  have  not  been  tried  before,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  council  and  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Though 
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BOOK  the  members  of  this  body  are  beholden  to  him  for  their 
XIV  1 

» , rank,  they  will  not  fuffer  him  to  bribe  their  votes,  for 

fear  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of  the  ge- 
neral affembly,  which  has  the  foie  power  of  removing 
them. 

Great-Britain,  to  reconcile  her  own  interefts  with 
the  freedom  of  her  colonies,  took  care  that  no  laws  fliould 
be  enabled  there  which  were  inconfiftent  with  her  own. 
The  governors  fhe  fends  thither,  to  command  in  her 
name,  fwear  before  they  go,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  the 
leaft  infringement  of  this  fundamental  maxim.  This  oath 
muft  prevent  the  commanders  from  betraying  the  mo- 
ther-country to  favour  the  iflands,  which,  as  they  are  to 
pay  the  governor’s  falary,  might  otherwife  make  his  com- 
pliance the  meafure  of  their  liberality. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  dependence  checks  the 
governor’s  pride,  and  prevents  him  from  becoming  ty- 
rannical. T he  commiffioners  for  the  plantations  have 
frequently  ill  parliament  attacked  a prerogative  that  has 
reftrained  their  authority.  Regardlefs  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  might  attend  it,  the  parliament  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  this  wife  regulation.  Juftly  dreading 
that  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs  which  induces  men  to  crofs 
the  feas,  they  have  fubjected  the  placemen  who  fhould 
violate  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  to  the  fame  penalties  as 
are  inflidted  in  England  on  thofe  who  trefpafs  upon  na- 
tional liberty. 

These  precautions  were  not  thought  fufficient  for  the 
^afety  of  the  coionifts,  whom  the  nation  cherifhes  and 
protects  as  her  children’s  children.  Every  colony  has 
one  or  more  deputies  in  the  mother-country.  Their 
important  functions  are,  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  power 
in  the  governors  ; to  folicit  the  legiflative  body  for  the 
improvement  and  defence  of  the  fettlements,  whofe  rights 

and 
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stid  wants  they  reprefent  ; and  to  combine  the  particular  B 
intereft  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  Thefe  agents  do  the  fame  thing  at 
London  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  do  in  parlia- 
ment. They  plead  the  caufe  of  thofe  diftant  provinces. 
Unhappy  will  it  be  for  the  date  if  ever  they  fhould  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  reprefentatives,  whoever  they 
are.  The  counties  in  England  would  rife;  the  colonies 
would  (hake  off  their  allegiance  in  America ; the  trea- 
sures of  both  worlds  would  be  loft  to  an  ifland  which  na- 
ture has  made  fovereign  of  the  fea. 

Under  what  milder  and  wifer  government  could  Eng- 
1-iftimen  live,  who  from  the  American  iflands  are  linked 
with  their  own  country  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  by  thofe 
of  neceffity?  And  indeed  the  colonifts  eftabliftied  upon 
thefe  foreign  ftiores  are  conftantly  looking  up  to  their 
mother  country,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  their  prelervati- 
on.  One  might  fay  that,  as  the  eagle  who  never  lofes 
fight  of  the  neft  where  (he  fofters  her  young,  London 
feems  to  look  down  upon  her  colonies,  and  to  fee  them 
grow  up  and  thrive  under  her  tender  care.  Her  number— 
lefs  veffels,  covering  an  extent  of  two  thoufand  leagues 
with  their  proud  fails,  form  as  it  were  a bridge  over  the 
ocean,  and  carry  on  an  uninterrupted  communication  be- 
tween both  worlds..  With  good  laws,  which  maintain 
what  they  have  once  eftabliftied,  (he  preferves  her  pof- 
feflions  abroad  without  a (landing  army,  which  is  always 
an  oppreffive  and  ruinous  burden.  Two  very  fmall 
corps  fixed  at  Antigua  and  Jamaica  are  fufficient  for  a 
nation  that  can  at  any  time  tranfport  troops  wherever 
■they  may  be  wanted. 

By  thefe  beneficent  regulations,  diftated  by  humanity 
and  found  policy,  the  JEnglifii  iflands  foon  grew  happy, 
though  not  rich.  Their  culture  was  confined  to  to- 

Vol.  Ill,  H h bacco> 
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BOOK  bacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo.  Some  of  the  en* 
i ^ ^ *.  j terprizing  colonifts  fetched  fugar  canes  from  Brazil,  and 
they  multiplied  prodigioufly,  but  to  no  great  purpofe. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  this  valuable 
plant,  and  drew  from  it  fuch  indifferent  fugar,  that  it  would 
not  fell  in  Europe,  or  fold  at  the  loweft  price.  A feries 
of  voyages  to  Fernambucca  taught  them  how  to  make  ufe 
of  the  treafure  they  had  carried  off ; and  the  Portuguefe, 
who  till  then  had  engroffed  all  the  fugar  trade,  found  in 
3650  in  an  ally,  whofe  induftry  they  thought  precarious, 
a rival  who  was  one  day  to  fupplant  them. 

All  this  while  the  mother  country  had  but  a very  fmall 
fhare  in  the  profperity  of  her  colonies.  They  fent  their 
own  commodities  dire&ly  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  thought  they  would  fell  beft,  and  indifcri- 
minately  admitted  fhips  of  all  nations  into  their  ports. 
This  unlimited  freedom  muft  of  courfe  throw  almoft  all 
their  trade  into  the  hands  of  that  nation  which,  in  con- 
fequenceof  the  low  intereft  their  money  bears,  thelarge- 
nefs  of  their  (lock,  the  number  of  their  fhips,  and  the 
reafonablenefs  of  their  duties  of  import  and  export, 
could  afford  to  make  the  beft  terms,  to  buy  at  the 
deareft,  and  fell  at  the  cheapeft  rate.  Thefe  people  were 
the  Dutch.  They  united  all  the  advantages  of  a fuperior 
army,  which,  being  ever  mafter  of  the  field,  is  free  in 
all  its  operations.  They  foon  feized  upon  the  profits  of 
fo  many  produdlions,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor 
gathered.  Ten  of  their  fhips  were  feen  in  the  Britifh 
ifiands  to  one  Englifh  veflel. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil  during 
the  difturbances  of  the  civil  wars ; but  as  foon  as  thefe 
troubles  were  compofed,  and  the  ftate  reftored  to  tran- 
quility by  the  very  violence  of  its  commotions,  they  be- 
gan to  look  abroad.  They  perceived  that  thofe  fubjedls, 

who 
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who  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in  America,  would  be  B 0^0  K 
loft  to  the  (late,  if  foreigners  were  fuffered  to  devour  the  v,  ^ j 
fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  difcuflion  of  this  point 
brought  on  the  famous  navigation  a&  in  1651,  which, 
excluded  all  foreign  (hips  from  entering  the  harbours  of 
the  Englilh  illands,  and  confequently  obliged  their  pro- 
duce to  be  exported  diredtly  to  the  countries  under  the  do- 
minion of  England.  The  government,  though  aware 
of  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  an  ,exclufion,  was  not 
alarmed  at  it,  but  confidered  the  empire  only  as  a tree, 
whofe  fap  muft  be  turned  back  to  the  trunk,  when  it 
Hows  too  freely  to  fome  of  the  branches* 

It  was  happy  however  for  England  that  this  retrain- 
ing law  could  not  then  be  enforced  in  its  utmoft  rigour. 

A kind  of  negligence  in  the  execution  of  it  allowed  time 
for  the  colonies  to  increafe  their  fugar  plantations,  by 
the  ready  fale  they  found  for  their  fugars,  which  enabled 
them  to  vie  with  the  Portuguefe,  and  infenfibly  to  rife 
upon  their  ruins.  Thefe  plantations  made  fuch  rapid 
progrefs  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  that  in  1660,  when 
it  was  judged  that  the  law  might  fafely  be  put  in  executi- 
on in  its  utmoft  ftridtnefs,  the  Englifh  were  already 
matters  of  the  fugar  trade  all  over  Europe,  except  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  had  continued  faithful  to  their  com- 
petitors, on  account  of  the  charges  of  re-exportation, 
occafioned  by  the  navigation  aft.  It  is  true,  in  order  to 
attain  this  fuperiority,  they  had  been  obliged  greatly  to 
underfell  their  neighbours  ; but  their  plentiful  crops  made 
them  full  amends  for  this  neceflary  facrifke.  If  it  hap- 
pened that  other  nations  were  encouraged  by  their  fuc- 
cefs  toraife  plantations,  at  leaft  for  their  own  confumpti- 
©n,  the  Eirglifti  opened  other  markets  which  fupplied  the 
place'  of  the  former.  The  only  mifchance  they  met  with, 
in  a long  feries  of  years,  was  the  feeing  many  of  their 
H h 2 cargoes 
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XIV. 

, ^ ‘ , The  planter  fuftained  by  this  a double  inconvenience,, 

that  of  lofjng  part  of  his  fugars,  and  being  obliged  to  fell 
the  remainder  for  lefs  than  it  was  worth. 

In  what  Notwithstanding  thefe  tranfient  piracies,  which 

manner  the  a]wa  s CCafed  in  time  of  peace,  the  plantations  ftill  con- 

profperity  J . , 

of  the  Bri-  tinued  to  profper  iir  the  Engl ifli  illands.  It  appears  from 

tifli  ]flandsentries  vvhich  are  faid  to  be  exail,  that  about  the  year 

dimimm  d.  } 

1680,  they  fent  annually  to  Europe  but  30,000  hoglheads 

of  fugar,  each  containing  twelve  hundred  weight.  Their 
exports  from  1708  to  1718  were  of  53,439  annually; 
from  1718  to  1727  they  rofe  to  68,931,  and  the  fix  fol- 
lowing years  1093,889.  But  from  1733  to  1737  they 
fell  to  75,695,  and  the  following  years  they  flood  at 
70,000  hoglheads. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  this  diminution,  wc 
(hall  find  it  was  owing  to  France.  This  kingdom,  which 
from  its  fituation,  and  from  the  active  genius  of  its  in- 
habitants, fhould  be  foremoft  in  every  undertaking,  is  lb 
fettered  by  the  nature  of  its  government,  that  it  is  the 
laft  acquainted  with  its  own  advantages  and  interefts. 
The  French  firft  got  their  fugars  from  the  Engiilh,  and 
afterwards  their  informations.  They  made  fome  at  firft 
for  their  own  confumption,  and  began  exporting  it  in 
1716.  The  fuperiority  of  their  foil,  the  advantage  of 
frefti  lands,  the  frugality  of  their  planters  who  were  yet 
poor,  all  confpired  to  enable  them  to  underfell  their  com- 
petitors. This  greateft  of  all  advantages  in  trade,  ob- 
tained them  the  preference  in  all  the  markets.  As  their 
produce  increafed,  that  of  their  rivals  was  rejected  be- 
caufe  it  was  dearer.  The  decay  was  fo  rapid,  that  a na- 
tion which  had  fupplied  all  Europe  with  fugars,  and  ftill 
fold  19,202  hoglheads  to  foreigners  in  1719,  fold  no  more 

thait 
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to  7,715  in  1733,  5>21 1 in  *737*  and  none  at  all  in  B 0^0  K 

1 740.  v. — j 

The  Englifh  iflands  had  begun  to  complain  long  be- 
fore this  revolution  was  cOmpleated.  They  had  applied 
to  parliament  from  the  year  1731  to  engage  them  to  pre- 
vent the  ruin  of  a trade  that  was  already  loft.  Their  pe- 
titions were  at  firft  difregarded.  Moft  people  were  of 
©pinion  that  the  lands  in  the  colonies  were  exhaufted,  and  , 
the  parliament  had  adopted  this  prejudice,  not  connder-. 
ing  that  though  the  foil  was  not  altogether  fo  luxuriant 
aslfrefh  grounds,  yet  it  ftill  retained  that  degree  of  fer- 
tility which  it  feldom  lofes  by  conftant  tillage,  unlefs  it  is 
capitally  injured  by  forne' accidental  calamity.  But  when 
it  was  made  evident  from  eftimates  hid  before  the  houfe, 
that  the  laft  crops  had  been  greater  than  the  former,  the 
parliament  began  to  think  of  ways  and  means  to  reftore 
this  fource  of  public  fortune. 

The  political  ©economy  of  commerce  confifts  in  felling 
cheaper  than -ones  rivals.  This  the  Englifh  iflands  were 
able  to  do,  before  the  mother  country,  in  1663,  had 
appropriated  to  herfelf  a duty  of  four  and  a half  per  cent, 
upon  all  fugars  brought  from  Barbadoes,  which  was  foon 
extended  to  thofe  of  the  other  fettlements.  The  great 
plenty  of  the  commodity  however  prevented  their  finking 
immediately  under  this  burden.  But  the  neceflities  of  the 
colonies  having  fince  compelled  them  to  overload  them- 
felves  with  frefh  taxes,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  witb- 
ftand  a competition  which  grew  every  day  more  formi- 
dable, and  they  infenfibly  faw  themfelves  fupplanted 
in  all  parts.  Poflibiy  they  might  have  been  refcued  from 
this  fad  fituation,  by.fupprefiing  the  duty,  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  by  facrificing  to  their  local  admjni- 
ftration  the  enormous  duties  their  commodities  pay  on 
their  entry  into.  Great  Britain  ; but  her  great  expences 
H h 3 and 
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BXI^  K antl  her  be3Vy  national  debt  would  not  certainly  admit  of 

' v— 'thls  generofity,  and  the  government  thought  they  did 

enough  for  the  colonies  in  allowing  them,  as  they  did  in 
1739,  to  fend  their  fugars  dit@&!y  to  all  the  ports  of 
Europe.  1 bis  coneeffion,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
navigation  aft,  proved  ineffe&ual.  The  French  main- 
tained their  fuperiority  in  all  the  markets,  and  the  Eng- 
lilh  colonies  were  reduced  to  fupply  fugars  merely  for  the 
confumption  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed 12,000  boglheads  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  in  1755  amounted  to  70,000. 

Settlement  England  was  heholden  for  this  produce  to  their  an- 
lift  at  ciem  Poffeffions  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  ilknd  of  Bat- 

badoes.  badoes,  which  is  fituated  to  windward  of  all  the  others, 

appeared  to  have  never  been  inhabited,  not  even  by 
favages,  when  feme  Englifhmen  from  St.  Chriftopher’s. 
went  and  fettled  there  in  1629.  They  found  it  covered 
with  fuch  large  and  hard  trees,  that  it  required  uncom- 
mon refolution  and  patience  to  fell  them  and  root  them 
up.  The  ground  was  foon  cleared  of  this  incumbrance, 
or  Gripped  of  this  ornament : for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
nature  does  not  decorate  her  own  work  better  than  the 
hand  of  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  himfelf  alone. 
Some  patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen fpilt,  went  and  peopled  this  foreign  land.  Whiift 
the  other  colonies  were  rather  ravaged  than  cultivated  by 
thofe  vagabonds  who  had  been  driven  from  home  by  po- 
verty or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  received  new  in- 
habitants, who  brought  along  with  them  not  only  their 
ftock  of  money,  but  a tafte  for  labour,  courage,  le- 
vity, ambition,  thofe  vices  and  virtues  which  are  the 
fruits  of  civil  wars. 

By  tbefe  means,  an  ifland,  which  is  no  more  than 
eight  leagues  long  and  four  broad,  attained  to  a populatioA 

of 
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of  a hundred  thoufand  fouls,  and  a trade  that  employed  B °°  K 

four  hundred  (hips  of  150  tons  burthen  each.  Such  was  « 

the  ftate  of  its  profperity  in  1676,  the  period  of  its  ut- 
moft  greatnefs.  Never  had  the  earth  beheld  fuch  a num- 
ber of  planters  coined  in  fo  fmall  a compafs,  or  fo 
many  rich  productions  raifed  in  fo  fhort  a time.  The 
labours,  direfted  by  Europeans,  were  performed  by  flaves 
bought  in  Africa,  or  even  ftolen  in  America.  This  un- 
warrantable method  of  procuring  them  was  but  a ruinous 
kind  of  prop  for  a new  edifice,  and  was  near  overturning 
it. 

Some  Englifhmen,  who  had  landed  on  the  coafts  of 
the  continent  to  get  flaves,  were  difcovered  by  the  Caiibs, 
who  were  the  objea  of  their  fearch.  Thefe  favages  fell  up- 
on them,  and  put  them  all  to  death  or  to  flight.  A young 
man,  who  had  been  long  purfued,  ran  into  a wood,  where 
an  Indian  woman  meeting  him,  faved  his  life,  concealed 
and  fed  him,  and  fome  time  after,  conduded  him  to  the 
fea-fide.  His  companions  were  laying  at  anchor  there, 
waiting  for  the  men  they  miffed,  and  fent  the  boat  to 
fetch  him.  His  deliverer  infilled  on  following  him  on 
board  the  ftiip.  They  were  no  fooner  landed  at  Barba- 
does,  but  the  monfter  fold  her  who  had  faved  his  life, 
and  had  beftowed  her  heart  as  well  as  her  perfon 
upon  him.  To  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Englifh 
nation,  one  bf  her  poets  has  recorded  this  fhocking  in- 
stance of  avarice  and  perfidy,  to  be  abhorred  by  pofterity  i 
it  has  been  told  in  feveral  languages,  and  held  out  to 
the  deteftation  of  all  foreign  nations. 

The  Indians,  who  dared  not  undertake  to  revenge 
themfelves,  imparted  their  refentment  to  the  negroes,  who 
had  ftronger  motives,  if  pofiible,  for  hating  the  nmgliftu 
The  flaves,  with  one  accord,  vowed  the  death  of  their 
tyrants.  This  confpiracy  was  carried  on  with  fuch  fe- 
H h 4 crefy. 
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K crefy,  that  the  very  day  before  it  was  to  have  been  execut- 
ed, the  colony  had  not  the  leaf!  fufpicion  of  it.  But,  as  if 
generofity  was  always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  wretched* 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed  his  mafter  of  it. 
Letters  were  immediately  difpaiched  to  all  the  plantations, 
and  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  impending  mifchief.  The 
following  night,  the  flaves  were  feized  in  their  huts ; the 
moft  guilty  were  executed  by  break  of  day ; and  this  aft 
of  feverity  reduced  the  reft  to  obedience.. 

They  have  never  revolted  fince,  and.  yet.  the  exporta- 
tions are  not  half  of  what  they  were.  This  revolution 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  extravagance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; by  contagious  diftempers  ; by  hurricanes  ; by  the 
emigration  of  many  who  are  gone  over  to  other  iflands, 
or  to  the  continent  of  North- America  ; by  the  wafte  of 
the  land,  and  the  neceffity  of  manuring  it  ; and  laflly,  by 
the  competition  of, a rival  nation,  which  has  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a better  foil. 

At  this  prefent  time  there  are  at  Barbadoes  but  30,000 
flaves,  who  are  employed  in  manuring  the  ground  with 
varech.  a fea  weed  which  the  tide  throws  on  fhore. 
It  is  in  this  varech  that  the  fugar-canes  are  planted. 
The  earth  has  little  more  to  do  with  the  growing  of  them, 
than  the  tubs  in  which  we  plant  orange-trees  in  Europe. 
The  whole  produce  of  this  laborious  procefs  is  no  more 
than  15,000  hogfheads  of  raw  fugar.  T hey  are  conveyed 
to  England,  where  they  are  fold  for  about  6,750,000  li- 
vres,  ( t ) T he  fpirits,  which  may  amount  to  800,000 
livres,  ( u ) are  all  fent  to  North-America. 

Barbadoes  is  the  only  trading  colony  belonging  to 
the  Englifli  in  the  Leeward  iflands.  All,  or  almoft  all 
the  fhips  laden  with  flaves  that  come  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  land  there.  If  they  cannot  get  a good  price  for 

their 
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their  negroes, . they  go.fomewhere  elfe  ; but  it  feldomhap-  B OOK. 
pens  that  they  do  not  difpofe  of  them  at  Barbadoes.  The 
ufual  price  . of  flayer  is  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  livrtjs, 

(w)  according  to  what  nation  or  tribe  they  belong  to.  In 
this  bargain,  no  diftindtion  is  ever  made  of  age  or  fexa 
but  they  all  fell  together  at  fo  much  a head.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  in  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  at 
ninety  days  fight. 

These  negroes,  which  the  merchants  have  bought  by 
wholefale,  they  retail  on  this  very  ifland,or  in  fome  other 
of  the  EngiiOi  iflands.  The  refufe  is  fmuggled  into  the 
Spanifn  or  French  colonies.  By  this  traffic  five  or  fix 
millions  of  livres  (*)'  were  formerly  circulated  in  Barba- 
does ; the  fpecies  that  is  ftill  to  be  found  there,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities,  is  all  foreign  ; it  is  looked  upon  as 
a commodity,  and  is  only  taken  by  the  weight.  The 
{hipping  properly  belonging  to  this  Settlement,  confifts  of 
a fufficient  number  of  veffels  for  their  feveral  correfpon- 
dences,  and  about  forty  floops  employed  in  the  fifhery  of 
the  flying  fifn.  Nature  and  art  con.fpire  to  fortify  this 
ifland.  Two  thirds  of  its  circumference  are  rendered  in- 
acceffible  by  dangerous  rocks,  and  on  the  open  fide  they 
have  drawn  lines,  which  are  defended  at  proper  diftances 
by  forts,  provided  with  a formidable  artillery.  So  that 
Barbadoes.  is  ftill  in  a condition  to  command  refpe&  in 
time  9f  war,  and  to  be  courted  by  her  neighbours  in 
time  of  peace-.  It  affords  a folid  foundation  for  the  richeff 
of  all  cultures,  a convenient  mart  for  the  flave  trade,  a 
larger  proportion  of  revenue,  of  population,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  forces,  tha'n  could  reafonably  be  expe&ed 
on  fo  final  1 a fpot,  efpecially  when  compared  to  other 
neighbouring  iflands.  Antigua,  which  is  almoft  as  large, 

neither 
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(x)  About  24.0,500/.  on  an  average. 
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BXIV.  K neither  enJ*°ys  the  fame  advantages,  nor  is  of  the  fame 
y - - v . / confequence. 

ofSleEn^l  *THIsifland»  which  is  but  twenty  miles  long,  but  of 
lifliat  An-  confiderable  breadth,  was  found  totally  uninhabited,  by 
fcgua.  tbofe  few  Frenchmen  who  fled  thither  in  1629,  upon  be- 
ing driven  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  by  the* Spaniards.  The 
want  of  fprings,  which,  doubtlefs,  was  the  reafon  why 
no  favages  had  fettled  there,  induced  thefe  fugitives  to  re- 
turn, as  foon  as  they  could  regain  their  former  habita- 
tions. Some  Englilhmen,  more  enterprizing  than  either 
the  French  or  the  Caribs,  fluttered  themfelves  that  they 
fhould  overcome  this  great  obftacle,  by  collefting  the 
rain-water  in  citterns,  and  they  therefore  fettled  there. 
The  year  in  which  this  fettlement  was  begun  is  not  exact- 
ly known;  but  it  appears  that  in  January  1640,  there 
were  about  thirty  families  on  the  ifland. 

The  number  was  not  much  increafed,  when  king 
Charles  II.  granted  the  property  of  this  ifland  to  lord 
Willoughby,  as  his  father  had  given  that  of  Baibadoes 
to  the  earl  of  Carlifle.  His  lordlhip  fent  over  a good 
number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  expence,  in  1666.  It 
is  probable  they  would  never  have  enriched  themfelves 
by  tne  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo  and  ginger,  the  only 
commodities  they  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Coddrington 
introduced  into  the  ifland,  which  was  then  reftored  to  the 
dominion  of  the  hate,  a fource  of  wealth,  in  the  year 
1680,  by  the  culture  of  fugar.  The  fugar  was  at  firit 
black,  harlh  and  coarfe,  and  would  not  fell  in  England' j 
they  could  only  difpofe  of  it  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Hans 
towns,  where  it  fold  for  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  other 
colonies.  By  the  moil  afliduous  labour,  art  got  the 
better  of  nature,  and  brought  this  fugar  to  as  great  a 
perfection,  and  to  fetch  as  high  a price  as  any  other. 

The 
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The  ifland  yielded  8000  hogfheads,  the  only  fruit  of  the  B OOK 

labours  of  fifteen  or  fixtpen  thoufand  blacks.  \ — ^ * 

The  abufe  of  anthority,  fo  common  in  moft  nations, 
but  fo  rare  among  the  Englifh,  was  feverely  felt  at  An- 
tigua, and  did  not  go  unpunifhed.  The  governor,  colo- 
nel Park,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  regardlefs  of  mo- 
rals or  decorum,  gave  a loofe  to  his  unbounded  arro- 
gance. The  members  of  the  council,  unable  to  put  a 
ftop  to  excefles  which  they  abhorred,  fummoned  the  co- 
lonifts  in  1710  to  proteft  their  reprefentatives,  to  de- 
fend the  fortunes  of  the  public,  and  to  put  an  end  to  fo 
many  calamities.  Upon  this  they  immediately  took  up 
arms.  The  tyrant  was  attacked  in  his  own  houfe,  and 
ftabbed  to  death.  His  corpfe  was  thrown  naked  into  the 
ftreet,  and  mutilated  by  thofe  whofe  bed  he  had  dilho- 
noured.  The  mother-country,  more  moved  by  the  fa- 
cred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous  of  her  own  authority, 
overlooked  a deed  which  her  vigilance  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented, but  which  {he  was  too  equitable  to  revenge.  It 
is  only  the  part  of  a tyrant  to  excite  a rebellion,  and  then 
to  quench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  opprefled.  Machiavelifm, 
which  teaches  princes  the  art  of  being  feared  and  detefted, 
dire&s  them  to  ftifle  the  vi&ims  whofe  cries  grow  impor- 
tunate. Humanity  prefcribes  to  kings,  juftice  in  legifla- 
tion,  mildnefs  in  adminiftration,  lenity  to  prevent  infur- 
redtions,  and  clemency  to  pardon  them.  Religion  en- 
joins obedience  to  the  people,  but  God  above  all  things 
requires  equity  in  princes.  If  they  violate  it,  a hundred 
thoufand  arms  and  voices  will  be  lifted  up  againft  a fingle 
man,  at  the  judgment  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  Ame- 
rican iflands  have  fometimes  avenged  the  authority  of 
kings  and  the  rights  of  the  people  upon  iniquitous  go- 
vernors, who,  by  a double  treachery,  proftituted  the 
king’s  name  to  opprefs  a nation,  Antigua  will  be  cele- 
4 brated 
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B-j?z  ° K brated  in  hiiW  for  this  terrib]e  example  of  juftice.  This 
ifland  is>  however,  too  confined  ; but  that  of  Montferrat 
is  ftill  lefs. 

of theEug-  ThE  SPaniards  discovered  this  ifland  in  1493.  Th ey 
lift  at  ’ d*d  not  fettle  there,  but  gave  it  the  name  of  a mountain 
Montfer-  in  Catalonia,  which  it  refembles  in  fhape.  It  is  almoft 
round,  and  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.  The. 
ground  is  very  uneven,  full  of  barren  hills,  and  valjies 
fertilized  by  the  waters.  The  Englifb,  who  landed  there 
in  1632,  were  not  content  with  difturbing  the  peace  of 
the  many  favages  who  dwelt  there,  but  drove  them  all 
away.  This  barbarity  was  net  productive  of  the  advan- 
tages they  expeded  from  it.  The  progrefs  of  the  colony 
was  but  flow,  „and  it  made  no  figure  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  century. 

At  this  period,  a fpirit  of  univerfal  exertion  difplayed 
itfelf,  which,  however,  could  not  be  accounted  for  from 
any  particular  caufe.  The  lefs  important  cultures,  which 
barely  afforded  a fcanty  provifion  of  common  neceflaries, 
were  all  turned  to  fugar-plantations.  Five  thoufand 
hcgfh.eads  are  now  annually  made  by  ten  thoufand  flaves, 
though  feveral  misfortunes,  occafioned  either  by  war,  or 
by  the  elements,  have  from  time  to  time  difappointed  the 
indufiry  of  the  planters.  I he  loading  and  unloading  of 
fhips  is  difficult  in  an  ifland  which  has  not  one  good 
road.  They  would  even  be  in  danger  upon  the  coaffs, 
if  the  mailers  did  not  take  care,  when  they  fee  a florm 
approaching,  to  put  out  to  fea,  or  to  take  fhel ter  in  fomo 
neighbouring  harbour.  Nevis  is  expofed  to  the  fame  in-, 
convenience. 

Settlement  ^HE  mo;ft  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Eng- 

oftheEng-hfh  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1628.  It  is  properly  but°a 
lift  at  Ne-  , . , . t r j 

vis.  very  mountain  of  an  eafy  a (cent,  and  crowned  with 

tall  trees.  1 he  plantations  lie  all  round  ; and  begin- 
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!ng  at  the  fea  fide,  are  continued  almofl  to  the  topofB°, 
the  mountain  ; but  the  higher  they  {land,  the  lets  fertile 
they  are,  becaufe  the  foil  grows  more  ftony.  This  ifland 
is  watered  by  many  {dreams,  which  would  be  fo  many 
fources  of  plenty,  if  they  did  not  in  ft  or  my  weather 
{well  into  torrents,  wafliaway  the  lands,  and  deftroy  the 
Very  treafures  they  have  produced. 

The  colony  of  Nevis  is  a model  of  virtue,  order  and 
piety.  Thefe  exemplary  manners  have  been  owing  to  the 
paternal  care  of  the  firft  governor.  This  incomparable 
man  infpired  all  the  inhabitants  by  his  own  example  with 
a love  of  labour,  a reafonable  ceconomy,  and  innocent 
recreations.  All  the  plantations,  efpecially  thofeof  fugar, 
were  fuccefsfully  encouraged.  The  commander  and  thofe 
who  obeyed  were  all  a&uated  by  the  fame  principle  of 
the  {tii6teft  equity.  Never  was  there  an  inftance  of 
greater  harmony,  peace  and  fecurity.  So  rapid  was  the 
progrefs  of  this  fingular  fettlement,  that  if  we  may 
credit  all  the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  it  foon  contained 
10,000  white  people,-  and  20,000  blacks.  Admitting 
even  that  fuch  a population  in  fo  fmall  a compafs  mufl 
be  over  rated,  {till  it  will  fhew  the  amazing  but  in- 
fallible effedt  of  virtue,  in  promoting  the  profperity  of  a 
well  regulated  fociety. 

But,  even  virtue  itfelf  will  not  fecure  either  indivi- 
duals or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  nature,  or  from 
the  injuries  of  fortune.  In  1689,  a dreadful  mortality 
fwept  away  half  this  happy  colony.  It  was  ravaged  in 
1706  by  a French  fquadron,  which  carried  off  three  or 
four  thoufand  {laves.  Tne  next  year,  the  ruin  of  this 
ifland  was  compleated  by  the  moft  furious  hurricane  ever 
recorded.  Since  this  feries  of  , difafters,  it  has  recovered 
a little,  and  at  this  day  contains  8000  blacks,  and  pro- 
duces 4000  hogiheads  ofTugar,  *-  Perhaps  thofe  who 
. . grieve 
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K &r‘eve  mo^  at  l^e  deftrudion  of  the  Americans,  and  the 

v , flavery  of  the  Africans,  would  receive  fome  confolation 

if  the  Europeans  were  every  where  as  humane  as  the 
Englifti  have  been  in  this  ifland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all  the 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  as  well  cultivated  in 
proportion ; but  nature  and  foeiety  afford  few  fuch  pro- 
digies. 

England  draws  no  produ&ions  from  Barbuda,  An- 
guilla, or  the  Virgin  iflands.  Four  thoufand  inhabitant?, 
half  freemen,  and  half  flaves,  fcattered  about  thefe 
wretched  fettlements,  breed  fome  cattle,  and  grow  fome 
few  provifions,  that  they  go  and  fell  in  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  Though  they  are  poor,  vthey  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  a free  and  feparate  government  ; yet  the  chief  of 
thefe  iflands,  asalfoof  Antigua,  Montferrat,  and  Nevis, 
is  but  the  deputy  of  a governor  general,  who  refides  at 
St.  Chriftopher’s. 


Settlement  Saint  Chriftopher’s  was  the  nurfery  of  all  the  Eng- 
Englifh  at  Ffh  an<^  French  colonies  in  America.  Both  nations  ar- 
St'iCh,rif*  rived  there  on  the  fame  day  in  1625.  They  fhared  the 
°P  ei  s*  jflan(j  between  them,  figned  a perpetual  neutrality,  and 
entered  into  a mutual  engagement  to  aflift  each  other 
againft  their  common  enemy  the  Spaniard,  who  for  a cen- 
tury paft  had  engroflfed  or  difturbed  the  whole  hemi- 
fphere.  Butjealoufy  foon  divided  thofe  whom  intereft 
had  united.  The  French  grew  envious  of  the  profperous 
labours  of  the  Englifti,  who  on  their  fide  could  not  pa- 
tiently bear  that  an  idle  neighbour,  whofe  only  employ- 
ment was  hunting  and  gallantry,  fhould  be  trying  to  rob 
them  of  their  wives.  This  reciprocal  uneafinefs  foon 
created  quarrels,  fighting,  and  devaluations,  though 
neither  of  the  parties  aimed  at  conqueft.  Thefe  were 
only  domeftic  animofities,  in  which  government  took  no 
part.  Greater  interefts  having  kindled  a war  between 

the 
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the  two  mother-countries  in  1666,  St.  Chriftopher’s  B O O K 

r XIV 

became  a fcene  of  carnage  for  half  a century.  The  t 
weaker  party  having  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  co- 
lony, foon  entered  it  again  with  a reinforcement,  both  to 
revenge  their  defeat  and  to  repair  their  Ioffes.  This  long 
conteft,  in  which  both  parties  alternately  had  the  advan- 
tage, was  terminated  by  the  total  expulfion  of  the  French 
in  1702,  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  cut  off  all  their  hopes 
of  ever  returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  facrifice  at  that  time,  for  a people 
who  had  never  done  any  thing  there  but  hunt  and  fhed 
blood.  Their  population  amounted  but  to  667  white 
people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes,  29  free  blacks,  and 
6^9  Haves.  All  their  herds  confifted  only  of  265  head 
of  horned  cattle,  and  157  horfes.  They  raifed  nothing 
but  a little  cotton  and  indigo,  and  had  but  one  Tingle 
fugar  plantation. 

Though  the  Englifh  had  for  along  time  made  a great- 
er advantage  of  this  ifland,  yet  they  did  not  immediately 
reap  all  the  benefit  they  might  have  done  from  having 
the  foie  poffeflion  of  it.  _ 

This  conqueft  was  for  a long  time  a prey  to  rapacious 
governors,  who  fold  the  lands  for  their  own  profit,  or 
gave  them  away  to  their  creatures,  though  they  could 
warrant  the  duration  of  the  fale  or  grant  only  during  the 
term  of  their  adminiftration.  The  parliament  of  Eng- 
land at  laft  put  an  end  to  this  grievance,  by  ordering  that 
all  lands  Ihould  be  put  up  to  audlion,  and  the  purchafe 
money  poured  into  the  public  coffers.  After  this  wife  re- 
gulation, the  new  plantations  were,  as  well  cultivated  as 
the  old  ones. 

The  whole  of  the  ifland  may  be  about  feventy  miles  in 
circumference.  The  center  is  full  of  high  and  barren 
mountains,  and  the  plains  of  pleafant,  neat  and  com- 
modious 
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B K m°dious  habitations,  adorned  with  avenues,  fountains 

t T.'l ' and  groves.  7'he  tafte  for  rural  life,  which  the-Englifh 
have  retained  more  than  any  other  civilized  nation  in 
Europe,  prevails  in  the  higheft  degree  at  St.  ChriftophePs. 
They  never  had  the  lead:  occafion  to  form  a parcel  of 
fmall  focieties  in  order  to  beguile  time,  and  if  the  French 
had  net  left  there  a fmall  town,  where  their  manners  are 
preferved,  they  would  ftill  be  unacquainted  with  that 
kind  of  focial  life,  which  is  produ&ive  of  mote  alterca- 
tions than  pleafures ; which  is  kept  up  by  gallantry,  and 
terminates  in  debauchery  ; which  begins  wtth  convivial 
joys,  and  ends  in  the  quarrels  of  gaming.  Inftead  of 
this  image  of  union,  which  is  in  fadb  but  a beginning 
of  difcord,  the  Engl iLh  planters  live  by  themfelves,  but 
live  happy  y their  foul  and  countenance  as  ferene  as  the 
clear  iky,  under  which  they  breathe  a pure  and  whole- 
fome  air,  in  the  midft  of  their  plantation,  and  furround- 
ed  with  their  ilaves  ; whom  no  doubt  they  govern  like  fo 
many  fathers,  fince  they  infpire  them  with  generous  and 
fometimes  heroic  fentiments.  St.  Chriftopher’s  has  afford- 
ed fuch  a lignal  inftance  of  love  and  friendihip,  as  is  not 
to  be  paraleiled  in  fable  or  hiftory. 

Two  negroes,  both  young,  handfome,  robuft,  cou- 
rageous, and  born  with  a foul  of  an  uncommon  caft, 
were  fond  of  each  other  from  their  infancy.  Partners  in 
the  fame  labours,  they  were  united  by  their  bufferings, 
which  in  feeling  minds  form  a ftronger  attachment  than 
pleafures.  If  they  w’ere  not  happy,  they  comforted  each 
other  in  their  misfortunes.  Love,  which  generally  ob- 
literates the  remembrance  of  misfortunes,  ferved  only  to 
make  theiis  complete.  A negro  girl,  who  was  likevvife 
a flave,  and  whofe  eyes  no  doubt  were  the  brighter  from 
the  contrail  of  her  dark  complexion,  kindled  an  equaj 
flame  in  the  hearts  of  thefe  two  friends.  The  girl,  who 

was 
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was  more  capable  of  infpiring  than  of  feeling  a ftrong  B 
paflion,  would  gladly  have  married  either  of  them,  but 
neither  of  them  would  rob  his  friend,  or  give  her  up. 
Time  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  torments  they  fuffered, 
without  affcdting  their  friendfhip  or  their  love.  Often- 
times did  tears  of  anguifh  ftream  from  their  eyes,  in  the 
midft  of  the  demonftrations  of  friendfhip  they  gave  each 
other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too  beloved  object  that  threw 
them  into  defpair.  They  fometimes  fwore  that  they 
would  love  her  no  more,  and  that  they  would  rather 
part  with  life  than  forfeit  their  friendfhip.  The  whole 
plantation  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  thefe  conflicts. 
The  love  of  the  two  friends  for  the  beautiful  negro  girl 
was  the  topic  of  every  converfation.  One  day  they  fol- 
lowed her  into  a wood,  there  each  embraced  her,  clafped 
her  a thoufand  times  to  his  heart,  fwore  all  the  oaths 
and  called  her  every  tender  name  that  love  could  infpire, 
and  at  once,  without  fpeaking  or  looking  at  each  other, 
they  both  plunged  a dagger  into  her  bread:.  She  expired, 
and  they  mingled  their  tears  and  groans  with  her  laft  breath. 
They  roared  aloud,  and  made  the  wood  ring  with  their 
violent  outcries.  A flave  came  running  to  their  afliftance, 
and  faw  them  at  a diftance  fmothering  the  vi&im  of  their 
ftrange  love  with  their  kifles.  He  called  out  to  fome  others 
who  foon  came  up,  and  found  thefe  two  friends  embracing 
each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl,  and  bathed 
in  her  blood  ; whilft  they  themfelves  were  expiring  in  the 
fhreams  that  flowed  from  their  own  wounds. 

These  lovers  and  thefe  friends  were  a part  of  a body 
.of  25,000  negroes,  deftined  to  furnifh  Europe  with 
twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar.  It  is  in 
the  midfl:  of  fuch  fevere  labours,  and  in  fo  degrading  a 
ftation,  that  we  fee  fuch  a&ions,  as  mull  aftonifh  the 
whole  world.  If  there  is  a man  who  is  not  ftruck 
Vol.  III.  I i with 
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BOOK  with  horror  and  compaffion  at  the  greatnefs  of  this 
t . ferocious  love,  nature  muft  have  formed  fuch  a man,  not 

for  the  flavery  of  the  negroes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of 
their  mailers.  He  will  have  lived  without  commiferating 
others,  and  will  die  without  comfort ; he  muft  never  have 
fhed  a tear,  and  none  will  ever  be  Ihed  for  him.  But  it 
is  now  time  to  quit  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  pafs  on  to 
Jamaica. 

The  Eng-  This  ifland,  which  lies  to  windward  of  the  other  Eng- 
the  Span!-  ^ i&mds,  and  Which  geographers  have  ranked  amongft 
ards  from  the  greater  Leeward  iflands,  is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  the 
and  fettle  greater  diameter  being  1 fo  miles,  and  the  leffer  70  at  moft. 
their felves  It  is  interfe&ed  with  feveral  ridges  of  high  craggy  moun- 
tains, with  frightful  rocks  irregularly  heaped  up  one  up- 
on another.  Their  barrennefs  does  not  prevent  their 
being  covered  all  over  with  a prodigious  quantity  of  trees 
of  different  kinds,  that  ftrike  their  roots  through  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  attract  the  moifture  that  is  de- 
pofited  there  by  ftorms  and  frequent  fogs.  This  per- 
petual verdure,  kept  up  and  embellifhed  by  a multitude 
of  plentiful  cafcades,  makes  a conftant  fpring  all  the  year 
round,  and  exhibits  the  moft  enchanting  profpeft  in  na- 
ture. But  thefe  waters  which  fall  from  the  barren  fum- 
mits,  and  fertilize  the  plains  below,  are  brackifh  and 
unwholefome.  This  defe«ft  is  happily  compenfated  by 
the  falubrity  of  the  air,  which  is  the  pureft  of  any  be- 
tween the  tropics  in  either  hemifphere. 

Columbus  difcovered  this  ifland  in  1494,  but  made 
no  fettlement  there.  Eight  years  after,  he  was  thrown 
upon  it  by  a ftorm.  Having  loft  his  fhips,  and  being  un- 
able to  get  away,  he  implored  the  humanity  of  the  fa- 
vages,  who  gave  him  all  the  afliftance  that  natural  pity 
fuggefts.  But  thefe  people,  who  cultivated  no  more  land 
than  what  was  juft  fufticient  to  fupply  their  own  wants,  foon 

grew 
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grew  tired  of  fupporting  Grangers,  to  the  manifeft  rifque  of  B O O K 
ftarving  themfelves,  and  infenfibly  withdrew  from  their  t 
neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  indif- 
pofed  the  Indians  againft  them  by  repeated  ads  of  vio- 
lence, grew  outrageous,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  take 
up  arms  againft  a chief  whom  they  accufed  of  too  much 
feverity,  becaufe  he  difapproved  of  their  ferocity.  Co- 
lumbus, forced  to  yield  to  their  threats,  in  order  to  dif- 
engage  himfelf  from  fo  defperate  a fituation,  availed  him- 
fielf  of  one  of  thofe  natural  phcenomena,  in  which  a 
man  of  genius  may  fometimes  find  a refource,  which  he 
may  be  excufed  for  having  recourfe  to  in  a cafe  of  ur- 
gent neceffity. 

From  the  little  he  had  learnt  of  aftronomy,  he  knew 
there  would  foon  be  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon.  He  took 
advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  fummoned  all  the 
Caciques  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  hear  fcme- 
thing  that  nearly  concerned  them,  and  was  eflential  to 
their  prefervation.  He  then  flood  up  in  the  midft  of 
them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  barbarity, 
in  leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  perifh  for  want,  he 
addreffed  them  in  thefe  words,  which  he  pronounced 
with  an  air  of  infpiration  : To  punijh  you  for  this,  the  God 
whom  I worjhip  is  goitig  to  Jirike  you  with  his  moji  terrible 
judgments.  This  very  evening  you  will  fee  the  moon  turn  red, 
then  grow  dark  and  withhold  her  light  from  you.  This  will 
he  but  a prelude  to  your  calamities , if  you  obfinately  refufe  to 
give  us  food. 

T he  admiral  had  fcarce  done  fpea^king,  when  his  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled.  The  lavages  were  terrified  beyond 
meafure  ; they  thought  they  were  all  loft  ; they  begged 
for  mercy,  and  promifed  to  do  any  thing  they  fhould 
defire.  They  were  then  told  that  heaven,  moved  at  their 
repentance,  was  appeafed,  and  that  nature  was  going  to 
I i 2 refume 
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Bxrv.  K refume  her  wonted  courfe.  From  that  moment,  provi- 

v fions  were  Tent  in  from  all  quarters,  and  Columbus  had 

plenty  all  the  while  he  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego,  the  fon  of  this  extrordinary  man, 
who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica.  In  1509,  he  fent 
thither  feventy  robbers  from  St..  Domingo  under  the 
command"  of  John  d’Efquimel,  and  others  foon  fol- 
lowed. It  feemed  as  if  they  all  went  over  to  this  delight- 
ful and  peaceable  ifland,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fpill 
human  blood.  Thofe  barbarous  wretches  never  fheathed 
their  fword  while  there  was  one  inhabitant  left  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  a numerous,  good-natured,  plain 
and  hofpi table  people.  It  was  happy  for  the  earth,  that 
thefe  murderers  were  not  to  fupply  their  place.  They 
had  no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  ifland  where  no  gold 
was  to  be  had.  Their  cruelty  did  not  an fwer  the  pur- 
pofe of  their  avarice,  and  the  earth  which  they  had 
drenched  with  blood,  feemed  to  refufe  her  afliftance  to 
fecond  the  barbarous  efforts  they  made  to  fix  there.  Every 
fettlement  raifed  upon  the  afhes  of  the  natives,  was  un- 
fuccefsful,  when  labour  and  defpair  had  completed  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  few  favages  who  had  efcaped  the  fury 
of  the  firfl  conquefts.  That  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
was  the  only  one  that  fupported  itfelf.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  plunged  in  idlenefs,  the  ufual  confequence 
of  tyranny  after  devaftation,  were  content  with  living 
upon  the  produce  of  fome  few  plantations,  and  the  over- 
plus they  fold  to  the  fhips  that  pafled  by  their  coafts.  The 
whole  population  of  the  colony,  centered  in  the  little 
fpot  that  fed  this  worthlefs  race  of  deftroyers,  confifted 
of  i50oflaves,  commanded  by  as  many  tyrants,  when 
the  Englifh  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took  it,  and 
fettled  there  in  1655. 


They 
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They  brought  difcord  along  with  them.  At  firft,  the  BOO  K 
mew  colony  was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of  that 
fanatical  militia,  which  had  fought  and  conquered  under 
the  ftandards  of  the  republican  party.  They  were  foon' 
followed  by  a multitude  of  royalifts,  who  were  in  hopes 
of  finding  reft  and  peace  in  America,  to  comfort  them 
after  their  defeat.  The  party  divifions,  which  had  fo 
long  and  lo  cruelly  tormented  them  at  home,  followed 
them  beyond  the  feas.  One  party  infolently  triumphed' 
in  the  proteaion  of  Cromwell,  whom  they  had  exalted 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne : the  other  trufted  to  the 


governor  of  the  ifland,  who  was  a royalift  in  his  heart, 
though  forced  to  bend  under  the  authority  that  appointed 
him.  This  was  fufficient  to  have  renewed  in  America  the 
fcenes  of  horror  and  bloodfhed  which  had  fo  often  been 
a died  in  England,  had  not  Pen  and  Venables  the  con- 
querors of  Jamaica,  given  the  command  of  the  ifland  to 
the  wifeft  of  their  men,  who  happened  to  be  the  oldeft 
officer.  His  name  was  Dudley,  and  he  was  a friend  to 
the  Stewarts.  Twice  did  Cromweil  appoint  fome  of  his 
own  party  in  his  ftead,  and  twice  did  Dudley  come  in 
again,  upon  the  death  of  his  opponents. 

The  confpiracies  that  were  forming  againft  him  were 
difcovered  and  fruftrated.  Never  did  he  ftiffer  the  fmalleft 
breach  of  difcipline  to  go  unpunifhed.  He  always  kept 
the  balance  even  between  the  fadiion  his  heart  detefted 
and  the  party  he  loved.  He  excited  induftry,  and  en- 
couraged it  by  his  attention,  his  advice,  and  his  example. 
His  authority  was  enforced  by  his  difinterefted  behaviour. 
He  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a iaiary, 
being  content  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  his  own  plan- 
tations. In  private  life,  he  was  plain  and  familiar  ; in 
office,  an  intrepid  warrior,  a fteady  and  ftridl  command- 
er, and  a wife  politician.  His  manner  of  governing  was 
I i 3 altogether 
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XIV  K altesether  military,  becaufe'his  bufmefs  was  to  reftrain  or 
. — to  ^gulate  an  infant  colony,  wholly  compofed  of  foldiers, 
and  to  prevent  and  repuife  any  invalion  from  the  Spa- 
niards, who  might  attempt  to  recover  what  they  had 
loft. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crown,  by  the 
nation  that  had  deprived  his  father  of  it,  a form  of  civil 
government  was  eftablifhed  at  Jamaica,  modelled  like  thofe 
of  the  other  iflands  upon  that  of  the  mother-country.  The 
governor  reprefented  the  king  ; the  council  the  peers ; and 
three  deputies  from  each  town  with  two  from  every  pa- 
rtfh,  conftituted  the  commons.  But  the  firft  exertions  of 
this  aflembly  were  confined  to  a few  temporary  regulations* 
relative  to  the  police,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and 
the  finances,  thrown  together  without  any  order.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1682  that  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn 
up,  which  to  this  day  preferves  the  colony  in  all  its  vigour. 
Three  of  thefe  wife  ftatutes  merit  the  attention  of  our  po- 
litical readers. 

The  one,  which  provides  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, warmly  excites  that  very  felf-intereft  which  might 
divert  individuals  from  attending  to  it.  It  is  enadled, 
that  whatever  mifchief  is  done  by  the  enemy,  fhall  imme- 
diately be  made  good  by  the  ftate  or  at  the  expence  of 
all  the  fubjedfs,  if  the  money  found  in  the  treafury  fhould 
prove  infufficient. 

Another  law  concerns  the  means  of  increafing  po- 
pulation. It  enadls,  that  every  fhip  captain  who  brings 
a man  into  the  colony,  who  is  unable  to  pay  for  his  paf- 
fage,  fhall  receive  a general,  gratuity  of  twenty-two  livres 
ten  fols  (y).  The  particular  gratuity  is  168  livres  fifteen 
fols  ( 2 ),  for  every  perfon  brought  from  England  or  Scot- 
land i 
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land;  135  livres  (a)  for  every  perfon  brought  from  Ire- B O^O  K 


land  ; feventy-eight  livres  fifteen  fols  (b)  for  every  perfon , 
brought  from  the  continent  of  America  ; and  forty-five 
livres  (c)  for  every  perfon  brought  from  the  other  iflands. 

The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. When  a proprietor  of  land  is  unable  to  pay  either 
intereft  or  capital  of  the  money  he  has  borrowed,  his  plan- 
tation is  appraifed  by  twelve  planters  who  are  his  equals. 
The  creditor  is  obliged  to  take  the  eftate  in  full  payment, 
though  the  appraifement  Ihould.  fall  fhort  of  the  debt  ; but 
if  the  plantation  exceeds  the  debt,  then  he  muft  reim- 
burfe  the  overplus.  This  regulation,  though  it  leaves 
room  for  partialities,  makes  amends  for  it  by  the  gene- 
ral good  it  produces  of  abating  the  rigour  of  the  land- 
lord’s and  merchant’s  law-fuits  again#  the  planter.  The 


refult  of  this  difpofition  is  in  favour  of  lands  and  men  in 


general.  The  creditor  is  feldom  a fufferer,  becaufe  he  is 
upon  his  guard  ; and  the  debtor  is  more  obliged  to  be  vi- 
gilant and  hone#,  if  he  means  to  find  credit.  Confidence 
then  becomes  the  bafis  of  all  agreements,  and  confidence 
is  only  to  be  gained  by  virtue. 

The  colony  had  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  fame,  Jamaica  ^ 
before  thefe  falutary  laws  had  fecured  her  profperity.  Some 
adventurers,  as  well  from  hatred  and  national  jealoufy,  asby^thedle- 
from  an  unfettled  difpofition  and  want  of  fortune,  attacked  gj 
the  Spanifh  (hips.  Thefe  corfairs  were  feconded  by  Crom-  on  with 
well’s  foldiers,  who  gaining  nothing  after  his  death,  butj^mer;cat 
that  public  averfion  which  their  former  fuccefles  had  drawn 
upon  them,  went  to  feek  that  promotion  abroad,  which 
they  could  never  expe<2  at  home.  Thefe  were  joined  by 
a multitude  of  Englifhmen  of  both  parties,  accuftomed 
to  blood,  by  the  civil  wars  which  had  ruined  them.  Thefe 


men 
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J!x I v.  K ea=er  ^or  raPlne  and  carnage,  plundered  the  feas, 

1 'anJ  ravaged  'he  coafts  of  America.  Jamaica  was  the 

place  where  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  always 
brought  by  the  Englilb,  and  frequently  by  foreigners 
They  found  in  this  ifland  more  eafe,  a better  reception, 
protea.on  and  freedom  than  any  where  elfe,  whether  for 
landing,  or  for  fpending  the  produce  of  their  excurftons 
as  they  pleafed,  Here  extravagance  and  debauchery  foon 
p unged  them  again  into  indigence.  This  only  fpur  to 
their  cruel  and  fanguinary  induftry,  made  them  haften 
to  commit  frefti  depredations.  Thus  the  colony  reaped 
the  benefit  of  their  perpetual  viciftitudes  of  fortune,  and 
enriched  nfelf  by  the  vices , which  were  both  the  fource 
and  the  ruin  of  their  wealth. 

When  this  deftrudive  race  became  extind,  by  reafon 
of  the  frequency  of  the  murders  they  committed,  the 
funds  they  had  left  behind,  and  which,  indeed,  had  been 
taken  from  wretches  ft.ll  more  unjuft  and  cruel  than 
themfelves,  proved  a frefti  fource  of  opulence,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  means  of  opening  a clandeftine  trade 
with  the  Spahifti  fettlements.  This  vein  of  riches  con- 
tinued increafing,  and  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  Some  Portuguefe,  with  a capital  of  three  mil- 
lions,(V)  of  vvhich  the  fovereign  had  advanced  two  thirds, 
engaged,  in  1696,  to  furnifh  the  fubjeas  of  the  court  of 
j.adiid  with  5000  blacks,  each  of  the  five  years  that  their- 
treaty  was  to  laft.  This  company  drew  a great  many  of 
thofe  Haves  from  Jamaica.  From  that  time  the  colonifts 
had  conftant  connedions  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  either 
by  means  of  the  Portuguefe  agents,  or  by  the  captains  of 
their  own  fhips  employed  in  this  trade.  But  this  inter- 
courfe  was  fomewhat  flackened  bv  the  war,  which  broke 
out  on  account  of  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

At 
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At  the  peace,  the  Affiento  treaty  alarmed  the  people  of  B O^O  K 

Jamaica.  TThey  were  afraid  that  the  South  Sea  company,  v v t 

which  was  appointed  to  furnifh  the  Spanifh  colonies  with 
negroes,  would  entirely  exclude  them  from  all  accefs  to 
the  gold  mines.  All  the  efforts  they  made  to  break  this 
regulation,  could  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  Englifh  miniftry.  They  wifely  forefaw  that 
the  aftivity  of  the  Afiientifts  would  excite  a new  fpirit 
for  the  old  ftnuggling  trade.  This  way  fo  fully  ve- 
rified, that  in  1739,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
Jamaica  had  drawn  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  livres(^) 
from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

This  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  in  a very  fimple  manner. 

An  Englifh  veffel  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  water,  wood, 
or  provifions,  that  her  maft  was  broken,  that  fhe  had  fprung 
a leak,  which  could  not  be  difcovered  or  flopped  without 
unloading.  The  governor  permitted  the  fhip  to  come 
into  the  harbour  to  refit.  But  for  form  fake,  and  to  dif- 
culpate  himfelf  to  his  court,  he  ordered  a feal  tdbe  af- 
fixed to  the  door  of  the  warehoufe  where  the  goods  were 
depofited  ; whilft  another  door  was  left  unfealed,  through 
which  the  things  that  were  exchanged  in  this  trade  were 
carried  in  and  out  by  health.  When  the  whole  tranf- 
adtion  was  ended,  the  ftranger,  who  was  always  in  want 
of  money,  requefted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  fell  as 
much  as  would  pay  his  charges ; and  it  was  always 
granted,  though  with  an  appearance  of  great  difficulty. 

This  farce  was  neceffary,  that  the  governor  or  his  agents 
might  fafely  difpofe  in  public  of  what  they  had  previoufly 
bought  in  fecret  ; as  it  would  always  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  what  they  fold  could  be  no  other  than  the 
goods  that  were  allowed  to  be  bought.  In  this  manner 
were  the  greateft  cargoes  difpofed  of. 

The 
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B3av  K THE  C°Urt  °f  Madrid  thought  to  put  a flop  to  thefe 

5 practices,  by  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  all  foreign 

fhips  into  the  Spanifh  harbours  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. But  the  people  of  Jamaica  fubflituted  force  to  arti- 
fice, and  fupported  themfelves  in  this  trade  under  thepro- 
/ tedion  of  their  men  of  war,  allowing  the  captain  five 
fer  cent,  upon  every  article  of  which  he  authorized  the 
fmuggling  between  the  fubjeds  of  both  crowns,  and  con.' 
trary  to  their  treaty  ; fo  true  it  is,  that  kings  in  vain 
enter  into  agreements,  that  are  inconfiflent  with  the  reci- 
procal interefl  of  nations. 

To  this  open  violation  of  public  order,  has  fucceeded 
a more  private  and  lefs  alarming  one.  The  fhips  fitted  out 
at  Jamaica,  repair  to  thofe  ports  of  the  Spanifh  coafl  which 
are  leaft  frequented ; efpecially  to  thofe  of  Brew,  five 
miles  from  Carthagena,  and  Grout,  four  miles  from 
Porto-Bello.  A man  who  fpeaks  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  immediately  put  afhore,  to  give  notice  in  the 
adjacent  country  of  the  arrival  of  the  fhips.  The  news 
is  propagated  with  amazing  fpeed  to  the  mofl  diflant 
parts  ; th.e  merchants  haften  to  the  place,  and  enter  upon 
the  bufinefs,  but  with  fuch  precautions  as  experience  has 
taught  them.  The  fhip’s  company  are  divided  into  three 
parties.  Whilfl  the  firft  is  entertaining  the  purchafers, 
and  treating  them  with  great  civilities,  at  .the  fame  time 
keeping  a watchful  eye  to  prevent  them  from  exercifing 
their  inclination  and  dexterity  in  Healing;  the  fecond  is 
employed  in  receiving  the  vanilla,  indigo,  cochineal,  gold 
and  filver  of  the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  flaves,  quick- 
filver,  filks,  and  other  commodities.  The  third  divifion 
is  in  the  mean  while  under  arms  upon  deck,  to  provide 
for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip,  and  to  take  care  not  to  admit  at 
once  a greater  number  of  men  than  can  be  kept  in  order. 

When  all  the  bufinefs  is  done,  the  Englifhman  returns 
with  his  flock,  which  he  has  commonly  doubled,  and  the 

Spaniard 
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Spaniard  with  his  purchafe,  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  B CM3  K 

as  great  a profit,  or  greater.  To  prevent  a difcovery,  he  v ^ j 

avoids  the  high  roads,  and  goes  through  by-ways,  with 
the  neo-roes  he  has  bought,  who  carry  the  goods  in  fmall 


parcels. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  been  carried  on  fuccefsfully 
for  a long  time,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  colonies  of 
both  nations,  when,  as  Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly 
obftru£ted  by  fubftituting  regifter-foips  to  the  galleons. 
It  has  gradually  diminifhed,  and  of  late  was  reduced  to 
fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  (f)  per  annum. 
The  Britifh  miniftry,  wilhing  to  reftore,  or  recover  the 
profit  of  it,  judged  in  1766  that  the  beft  expedient  to  re- 
pair the  Ioffes  of  Jamaica,  was  to  make  it  a free  port. 

Immediately  the  Ships  flocked  thither  from  all  parts, 
to  exchange  their  gold  and  filver,  and  their  commodities, 

’ for  the  manufactures  of  England.  The  year  before  this 
regulation,  the  exports  from  Cjreat-Britain  for  this  ifland, 
had  not  exceeded  9,351,54°  livres  W » but  this  Plan 
muff  increafe  them  confiderabiy.  Freedom  of  trade  is  a 
great  allurement  to  foreigners,  and  a great  fource  of 
wealth  to  the  nation  that  opens  her  ports. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  reftriaion  which  excludes  all 
commodities  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  Jamaica,  it 
is  moil  probable  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  would  have,  taken 
the  fame  courfe  with  thofe  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  What  is 
thereafon  that  the  fame  government,  which  is  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  into  one  of  its  marts  the  produaions  of  the 
French  Windward  iflands,  fhould  deny  an  entrance  to 
thofe  of  a Leeward  ifland  ? Perhaps,  it  might  be  feared, 
that  the  fubjeas  Ihould  find  means  to  obtain  from  a rival, 
who  can  venture  with  impunity  to  fell  every  thing  at  a 

lower 
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Bxiv!  K l0WCr  pricC  th°fe  S°°ds  which  contribute  to  keep  - 

' v > UP  ^eir  trade  with  the  Spanifh  colonies. 

Whether  this  conjefture  is  well  or  ill  grounded,  the 
Englilh  have  not  trufted  To  much  to  the  readinefs  of  the 
Spaniards  to  come  to  their  ports,  but  they  have  contrived 
other  means  of  extending  their  commerce  with  them. 
The  merchants  of  Jamaica  had  formerly  fettled  fome  fac- 
tories in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  on  the  Black  river,  near 
the  Mufquito  fhore.  For  reafons  unknown  to  us,  they 
had  forfaken  them.  « They  have  now  reftored  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1766,  in  hopes  of  fupplying  the  in- 
land provinces  of  Mexico  with  provifions,  and  if  we  are 
not  mifinformed,  the  fuccefs  far  furpafTes  their  expetfa- 
tion. 

hasTenrkh-  Yet  this  fraudulent  and  precarious  trade  is  a trifle,  corn- 
ed itfelf  by  pared  to  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  plantations  of  Ja- 
tions,aiftfll  ma‘ca  bave  produced.  The  firft  culture  which  the  inha- 
--than  bitants  applied  to,  was  that  of  cocoa,  which  they  found- 
gal 'traded"  weI1  eftablifhed  by  the  Spaniards.  It  profpered  as  long  as 
thofe  plantations  lafted,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  a 
people  who  made  this  their  principal  food  and  their  only 
traffic.  The  new  planters  perceived  that  they  began  to 
decay,  and  they  renewed  them,  but  either  for  want  of  care 
or  of  Ikill  in  the  new  planters,  the  trees  did  not  fucceed. 
They  grew  tired  of  the  culture,  and  applied  themfelves 
to  that  of  indigo. 

This  produ>5Iion  went  on  fuccefsfully,  when  the  par- 
liament thought  proper  to  lay  a duty  of  three  livres,  eigh- 
teen  fols,  fix  deniers  (h),  upon  every  pound  of  indigo, 
which  then  fold  for  eleven  livres  five  fols  (/).  If  this  was 
evidently  an  immoderate  duty  at  that  time,  itgrew  quite  in- 
tolerable, when  the  French  competition  brought  down  the 

price 


(h)  is.  $d.  three  farthings. 
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price  of  the  commodity  to  four  livres  ten  fols  (k)  a pound.  B O^O  K. 
At  this  period  all  the  indigo  plantations  fell  through-  v 
out  the  Englifh  iflands,  and  no  where  fo  faft  as  at  Jamaica. 

The  government  has  fince  endeavoured  to  retrieve  this 
lofs  ; they  have  not  only  taken  off  the  heavy  load  with 
which  they  had  clogged  that  branch  of  induftry,  but  have 
encouraged  it  by  a bounty  of  eleven  fols  three  deniers  (/), 
upon  every  pound  of  indigo  raifed  in  the  Britifh  fettle- 
ments.  This  generofity  has  (hewed  itfelf  too  late,  and 
has  onlyoccafioned  abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty, 
the  Jamaica  peopje  fetch  indigo  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
then  fend  it  over  to  Great-Britain  as  the  growth  of  their 
own  plantation.  This  fraudulent  traffic  may  amount  to 
1,200,000  livres  (m)  a year. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  on  this  account, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a clear  lofs,  fince  it  is  of  ufe 
to  the  nation ; but  it  keeps  up  that  miftrud,  and  we  may 
fay,  that  propenfity  to  cheating,  which  pecuniary  con- 
cerns have  bred  in  mod  of  our  governments,  between  the 
date  and  the  fubjeds.  Ever  fince  the  prince  has  -been 
inceflantly  contriving  means  to  acquire  money,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  dudying  artifices  to  elude  the  irijudice  of 
taxes,  and  to  cheat  the  prince.  When  one  fide  has 
fhewn  no  moderation  in  their  demands,  no  bounds  to 
taxations,  no  equity  in  the  repartition,  no  lenity  in  the 
recovery,  there  have  been  no  longer  any  fcruples  about  the 
violation  of  pecuniary  laws  on  the  other,  nor  any  honefty 
in  the  payment  of  the  duties,  nor  uprightnefs  in  the  en- 
gagements between  the  fubjed  and  the  government.  Op- 
preffion  reigned  on  one  hand,  and  plundering  on  the  other; 
the  finance  extorted  from  commerce,  and  commerce  eluded 
or  cheated  the  finance.  7 he  treafury  pillaged  the  planters, 
and  the  planters  impofed  upon  the  treafury  by  falfe  entries.. 

The 
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BOO  K The  colonift  was  teazed  with  taxes,  fervices,  and  militias ; 

i j and  he  reje&ed  this  threefold  bondage  openly  and  by  force 

when  he  was  able,  arid  when  he  was  not,  by  clamours  and 
complaints.  If  England  does  not  lupply  us  with  all  thefe 
inftances  of  the  faulty  adminiftration  introduced  by  the 
fpirit  of  finance,  Europe  can  (hew  other  ftates  which  too 
fully  juftify  this  pi&ure. 

The  culture  of  indigo  was  not  yet  totally  given  up  at 
Jamaica,  when  that  of  cotton  was  undertaken.  The  Ame- 
rican iflands  produce  cotton  fhrubs  of  various  fizes,  which 
rife  and  grow  up  without  any  culture,  efpecially  in  low 
and  marfhy  grounds.  Their  fleece  is  of  a pale  red,  fome 
paler  than  others,  but  fo  fhort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun. 
None  of  this  is  brought  to  Europe,  though  it  might  very 
well  be  ufed  in  making  of  hats.  The  little  they  think 
proper  to  pick  up,  fefves  to  make  mattrafles  and  pillows. 

The  cotton  (hrub-that  fupplies  our  manufa&ures,  re- 
quires a dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives  heft  in  grounds  that 
have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant  appears 
more  flouriflfing  in  frelh  lands  than  in  thofe  which  are  ex- 
haufted,  but  then  it  is  too  luxuriant,  and  as  it  fhoots  more 
wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit. 

A weftern  pofition  is  fitteft  for  it.  The  culture  of  it 
begins  in  March  and  April,  and  during  the  firft  fpring 
rains.  Holes  are  made  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  a few  feeds  thrown  in.  When  they 
are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all  the  ftems 
are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three  of  the  flouteft.  Thefe 
are  cropped  twice  before  the  end  of  Auguft.  This  pre- 
caution is  the  more  necefiary,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit 
till  after  the  fecond  pruning ; and  if  the  fhrub  was  dif- 
fered to  grow  more  than  four  feet  high,  the  crop  would 
not  be  the  greater,  nor  the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.  The 
faipe  method  is  purfued  for  three  years,  for  fo  long  the 
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ihrub  may  continue,  if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renew-  B OOK 
ed  oftener,  with  the  profpe&  of  an  advantage  that  will  t ^ V- 
compenfate  the  trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  the  ground  about 
it  is  not  kept  conftantly  weeded.  Frequent  rains  will 
promote  its  growth,  but  they  mu  ft  not  be  inceftant.  Dry 
weather  is  particularly  neceftary  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  which  is  the  time  of  gathering  the  cotton; 
for  it  would  be  difcoloured  and  fpotty  if  it  fhould  prove 
a wet  feafon. 

The  cotton  fhrub  bears  fruit  within  nine  or  ten 
months  after  it  is  planted.  A flower  blows  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  branches,  and  the  piftil  of  this  flower 
turns  to  a fliell,  of  the  ftze  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  which 
opens,  and  divides  in  three,  when  the  cotton  is  ripe. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  muft  be  picked 
out  from  the  fruit  with  which  they  are  naturally  mixed. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  a cotton  mill,  which  is  an  en- 
gine, compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  eigh- 
teen feet  long,  eighteen  lines  in  circumference,  and 
fluted  two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends, 
fo  as  to  leave  no  more  diftance  between  them,  than 
what  is  neceftary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one 
end  is  a kind  of  little  millftone,  which  being  put  in  mo- 
tion with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  dire&ions. 

They  catch  up  the  cotton,  and  repel  the  feed  contain- 
ed in  it. 

Whilst  the  culture  of  cotton  flagged  in  the  other 
Englifh  iflands,  it  flourifhed  more  and  more  at  Jamaica  ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  foretell  that  it  will  fall.  The 
parliament,  that  is  to  fay  the  nation,  who  knows  and 
adminifters  her  own  revenues,  feeing  that  the  cotton  of 
her  own  colonies  was  not  fufficient  to  employ  her  ma- 
nufaflures,  took  off  the  duties  upon  foreign  cottons  in 
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BXIVKl766*  The  granting  fuch  a freedom  as  mull  increase 
the  importation  and  reduce  the  price  of  an  un  wrought 
commodity,  deferves  the  higheiT;  encomiums.  , Perhaps,  a 
provident  adminiftration  ought  to  have  gone  a ftep  fur- 
ther, and  have  granted  a temporary  bounty  upon  all 
cottons  imported  from  the  national  fettlements,  to  obviate 
the  difcouragement  which  may  arife  from  foreign  com- 
petition, and  from  the  reduced  price  of  the  commodity. 
But  if  the  Englifh  are  anxious  about  the  fuccefs  of  this 
important  article,^  they  need  not  be  fo  for  their  ginger. 

This  plant,  which  never  grows  above  two  feet  high, 
is  rather  bufhy.  Its  leaves  exactly  refemble  thofe  of 
ruffles,  only  they  are  fmaller.  It  is  propagated  by  flioots, 
which  are  planted  two  or  three  fingers  deep  about  the 
end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  come  up  in  a week’s  time. 
When  the  leaves  ^turn  yellow  and  wither,  the  ginger  is 
ripe;  they  pull  it  up,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  or  wind  to 
dry.  The  roots,  which  are  the  only  ufeful  part,  are 
flat,  broad,  of  an  irregular  fhape,  but  moftly  refembling 
the  foot  of  a goofe.  Their  fubftance  is  clofe,  heavy, 
white,  firm,  and  of  the  confluence  of  a turnip. 

The  culture  of  ginger  is  eafy,  and  by  no  means  expen- 
five:  a Angle  man  may  undertake  it  alone.  The  root  has 
this  double  advantage,  that  it  will  keep  many  years  in  the 
ground  without  rotting,  and  as  long  as  we  pleafe  after  it 
is  gathered,  without  being  in  the  leaft  injured.  But  if 
ginger  requires  no  great  labour,  it  abforbs  a vaft  quantity 
of  nutritive  juices';  infomuch  that  a piece  of  ground 
which  has  bore  three  or  four  crops  of  ginger,  is  fo  ex- 
haufled  of  falts,  that  nothing  will  thrive  upon  it. 

When  firft  the  Europeans  came  to  the  Leeward  iflands, 
the  Caribs  made  ufe  of  ginger  ; but  their  confumption 
in  this  and  in  every  other  article,  was  fo  fmall,  that  they 
were  content  with  what  grew  wild.  The  conquerors, 

though 
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though  in  a hot  climate,  grew  paffionately  fond  of  this  BOOK 
hot  fpice.  They  ate  it-  in  the  morning  to  fharpen  their  ap- , XIV‘ 
petite ; they  ferved  it  up  at  table;  they  preferved  it  in  feveral 
different  ways ; they  ufed  it  after  meals  to  facilitate  disreff i- 
on,  and  at  fea  as  an  antidote , againft  the  fcurvy.  This 
fafhion  was  adopted  in  Europe,  ginger  was  ufed  on 
every  occafron ; it  was  commonly  mixed  with  pepper, 
which  was  then  very  dear.  This  eaftern  production  fell 
gradually  to  a lower  price',  and  ginger  grew  out  of  repute. 

After  bearing  a confiderable  price,  it  fank  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  century  to  ten  livres  a hundred, (n) 

In  a fhort  time  no  body  cared  for  it,  and  this  culture 
■was  dropped  aim  oft  every  where,  except  at  Jamaica. 

For  the  Jaft  thirteen  years,  it  is  computed  that  this 
ifland  has  exported  upon  an  average  649,865  pounds 
weight  a year.  Moft  of  •it  has  been  confumed  in  the 
Britilh  dominions ; the  reft  has  been  fold  in  the  north, 
at  a price  which  cannot  tempt  the  colonies  where  the  land 
is  not  ordinary  and  poor  as  at  Jamaica. 

Besides  ginger,  this  ifland  furnifhes  Europe  with  a 
good  quantity  of  pimento.  There  are  feveral  forts,  more 
or  lefs  pungent.  The  tree  which  bears  that  fort  called 
Jamaica  pepper,  commonly  grows  upon  the  mountains, 
to  the  height  of  above  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  ftrait,  mo- 
derately thick,  and  covered  with  'a  greyilh,  fmooth  and 
{hining  bark.  The  leaves  exadlly  referable  thofe  of  the 
laurel.  The  flowers  blow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  bunches  fomewhat  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  juniper.  They  are  gathered  green,  and 
fpread  in  the  fun  to  dry.  They  turn  brown,  and  acquire 
a fpicy  fmell,  from  whence  in  England  they  call  pimen- 
to all-fpice.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  ftrengthen  cold 
Vql.  III.  K k ftomachs 
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BOOK  ftomachs  that  are  fubjed  to  crudities  ; but  fpices  fhould 
t XIV*  , be  cultivated  in  Afia,  and  fugar  in  America. 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  unknown  in 
Jamaica  till  the  year  1668.  It  was  brought  thither  by 
fome  inhabitants  of  Biirbadoes.  One  of  them  was  pof? 
fefled  of  every  requifite  for  that  kind  of  produce  that  de- 
pends on  man.  His  name  was  Thomas  Modiford.  His 
capital,  together  with  his  fkill  and  activity,  enabled  him 
to  clear  an  immenfe  trad  of  land,  and  raifed  him  in  time 
to  the  government  of  the  colony.  Yet  neither  could  the 
fight  of  his  growing  fortune,  nor  his  warm  follicitations, 
prevail  upon  men  accuftomed  to  arms  and  idlenefs  to  ap- 
ply to  the  labours  of  hufbandry.  Twelve  hundred  un- 
fortunate men,  who  arrived  in  1670  from  Surinam, 
which  had  juft  been  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  proved  more 
tradable.  Neceffity  infpired  them  with  refolution,  and 
their  example  excited  emulation.  Thefe  beginnings  of 
labour  were  happily  fupported  by  the  quantity  of  money 
that  was  daily  poured  into  Jamaica,  from  the  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  of  the  free-booters.  Great  part  of  it  was 
employed  in  ereding  buildings,  purchafing  flaves,  im- 
plements of  hufbandry,  and  houfhold  goods  for  the  new 
habitations.  The  face  of  things  was  wholly  changed. 
Jamaica  f»on  exported  vaft  quantities  of  fugar,  fuperior 
in  kind  to  that  of  the  other  Englifh  iflands.  This  cul- 
ture has  never  leffened,  not  even  when  that  of  coffee  was 
joined  to  it. 

This  valuable  plant,  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
enriched  the  Dutch  and  French  fettlements  in  America, 
before  ever  the  Englifh  thought  of  appropriating  it  to 
themfelves ; and,  indeed,  it  has  been  adopted  only  at  Ja- 
maica; but  that  ifland  will  foon  furnifh  as  much  as  the 
Britifh  dominions  can  confume.  The  mother  country 
has  encouraged  this  culture,  and  brought  it  to  this  pitch. 
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by  enadting,  that  all  foreign  coffee  imported  into  her  BOOK 
dominions,  fhould  pay  fix  livres  (<?)  more  duty  upon  every 


hundred  weight,  than  that  imported  from  her  own  colonies. 

The  commiffioners  for  the  plantations  declared  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  1734,  that  the  produdtions  of  Jamaica, 
imported  the  year  before  amounted  but  to  12,138,748 
livres,  ,1  fol,  6 deniers.f/))  Their  value  hath  fince  rifen 
to  15,300,000  livres. (?)  This  revenue  is  produced  by 
25,000  hogfheads  of  fugar,  2000  bags  of  cotton,  three 
millions  weight  of  coffee,  befides  fKins,  ginger,  woods  for 
dying,  and  other  lefler  articles.  Thefeare  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  20,000  white  men,  and  90,000  blacks,  gathered 
together  in  a few  towns,  or  difperfed  in  nineteen  parifhes. 
The  yearly  adminiftration  and  defence  of  the  colony 
amounts  to  two  millions  of  livres, (r)  and  in  feme  par- 
ticular circumftances  much  more.  Her  whole  capital,  in 
lands,  flaves,  houfes,  and  moveables  of  every  kind,  has 
been  efiimated  at  495,000,000  livres.  (r)  But  it  is 
fcarce  credible,  that  little  of  this  wealth  is  the  property 
of  the  planters.  Either  by  misfortunes,  by  extravagance, 
or  by  the  eafe  with  which  they  find  credit,  they  have  in- 
volved themfelves  in  prodigious  debts  to  the  merchants 
fettled  on  the  ifland,  and  efpecially  to  the  Jews.  May 
that  people,  who  at  their  firfl:  origin  were  flaves,  and 
afterwards  became  conquerors,  and  who  are  now  re- 
duced to  their  former  ftate  of  flavery,  or  become  fu- 
gitives for  thefe  twenty  centuries  paft,  one  daw  law- 
fully poffefs  tfiis  or  fome  other  rich  ifland  of  'America, 
where  they  may  colled!  all  their  children,  and  train  them 
up  in  peace  to  hufbandry  and  commerce,  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  fanaticifm  which  has  made  them  odious  to 
the  earth,  and  that  perfecution  which  has  made  them 
pay  fo  dear  for  the  errors  of  their  worfhip  and  belief! 
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BO  OK  May  the  Jews  at  lafl  live  happy,  free  and  quiet  in 
t . fame  corner  of  the  world,  fince  they  are  our  brethren 

by  the  ties  of  humanity,  and  our  fathers  by  the  tenets 
of  religion  ! 

If  vve  may  believe  fume  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Rate  of  affairs  at  Jamaica,  no  lefs  than  two  thirds 
of  the  efrates  are  mortgaged.  This  diftrefs  muft  in- 
creafe,  unlefs  it  is  flopped  by  a great  and  rapid  augmen- 
tation of  the  plantations.  Whether  this  is  poffible  or 
probable,  fhall  be  the  fubjedl  of  our  next  inquiry. 

Is  it  pofli-  Upon  the  mofl  moderate  computation,  the  extent  of 

hie  that  the  Jamaica  appears  to  be  four  millions  of  acres,  each  720 
produce  of  J 

Jamaica  feet  long,  and  72  broad.  It  has  been  faid  that  one  third 
fh°uld  be  f this  large  fpace  was  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The 
prefent  flate  of  the  population  and  cultivation  contradicts 
this  affertion,  though  both  are  more  flourifhing  than 
ever.  All  the  inland  parts  are  a mere  defert.  There  are 
no  plantations  but  upon  the  coafls,  and  even  thefe  are 
not  all  cultivated.  Mofl  of  the  planters  poffefs  immenfe 
grounds,  but  hardly  one  fourth  part  of  them  is  put  to 
any  ufe.  All  the  labour  is  bellowed  upon  200,000  acres 
at  mofl. 


When  we  confider,  that  Jamaica  has  been  long  fince 
inhabited  by  an  induflrious  and  fkilful  people ; that  the 
piratical  war,  and  the  contraband  trade,  have  at  all  times 
poured  in  immenfe  treafures  ; that  the  means  of  culture 
have  never  been  wanting ; that  for  this  long  time,  they 
have  had  recourfe  to  manure;  that  their  roads  and  har- 
bours are  prodigioufly  multiplied  for  exportation ; that  the 
mother  country  and  all  Europe  have  received  their  pro- 
duce; that  notwithflanding  all  thefe  advantages,  land 
has  never  fold  for  more  than  one  third  of  what  it  has 
brought  in  the  other  ifiands ; when  we  confider  maturely 
all  thefe  circumflances,  vve  are  tempted  to  conclude  that 
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the  foil  of  Jamaica  muft  be  in  general  bad,  or  very  BOOK 
indifferent. 

The  fea  fide,  which,  for  the  conveniency  of  tranf- 
port,  naturally  claims  the  preference  for  fugar  plantati- 
ons, muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  all  the  pains  taken  with 
it,  and  to  have  been  improved  to  the  higheft  degree,  that 
it  was  capable  of.  The  exceffive  and  conftant  coolnefs 
of  the  mountains,  would  be  fo  hurtful  to  all  productions, 
and  fo  deftru&ive  to  the  flaves,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  any  plantations  there.  The  intermediate  fpace 
between  the  mountains  and  the  fea  coafts,  is  often  ex- 
tremely dry,  but  here  and  there  it  is  interfperfed  with 
valleys,  hills  and  plains,  where  it  plainly  appears  that  the 
Indians  planted  their  maize,  and  the  Spaniards  bred  their 
•cattle.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  thefe  lands,  properly 
managed,  would  yield  abundance  of  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  indigo;  articles  which  the  Englifh  do  not 
feem  hitherto  to  have  paid  a proper  attention.  But  thefe 
riches  are  not  fufficient  to  make  any  colony  flourish  in  the 
higheft  degree.  Nothingovill  effeCi  this  at  prefent  in  jthe 
American  iflands  but  fugar. 

Though  this  commodity  is  cultivated  all  round  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  it  is  more  particularly  fo  on  the 
fouthern  coaft,  which  the  Spaniards  inhabited,  and  where 
their  conquerors  have  multiplied  more  than  in  any  other 
part.  Their  inducement  was  a fafe'  and  commodious 
road,  where  a thoufand  men  of  war  may  ride.  This 
sneftimable  advantage  laid  the  foundation  of  Port  Royal, 
which,  though  it  Hands  on  fandy  ground  that  affords 
none  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  not  even  freftt  water,  be- 
came a famous  city  in  lefs  than  thirty  years.  This  fplen- 
dor  was  owing  to  a conftant  and  quick  circulation  of  bu- 
ftnefs,  confiding  of  the  growth  of  the  ifland,  the  cap- 
tures of  the  free-bocters,  and  the  contraband  trade  carried 
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Kon  with  the  continent.  The  world  can  fhew  few  cities 
t V J where  the  third  of  wealth  and  pleafures  has  united  more 
opulence  and  more  corruption. 

Jamaica  Nature  in  one  moment  deftroyed  this  brilliant  ap- 

a great^a- Pearance*  The  which  was  clear  and  ferene,  at  once 

larnity.  grew  turbid  and  red  ; a rumbling  noife  was  heard  under 
Confe-  ° 

quences  ofground>  fpreading  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain}  the 
trophetaf"  roc^s  tha£  were  21  a great  didance  came  clofe 

together j infe&ious  lakes  appeared  on  the  fpots  where 
whole  mountains  had  been  fwal  lowed  up ; whole  plan- 
tations were  removed  feveral  miles  from  the  place  where 
they  Hood  j enormous  chafms  were  opened,  from  whence 
gufhed  out  huge  CQlumns  of  water  that  corrupted  the  air; 
many  habitations  difappeared,  being  either  funk  into  the 
caverns  of  the  earth,  or  overturned.  The  fea  was 
foon  covered  with  trees,  which  the  earth  had  thrown  up, 
or  the  winds  blown  away.  Thirteen  thoufand  lives  were 
lod  by  this  dreadful  earthquake,  and  three  thoufand  by  a 
contagious  didemper  that  broke  out  foon  after.  It  is  faid 
that  ftnce  this  catadrophe  of  the  7th  of  June  1692,  the 
climate  of  Jamaica  is  not  fo  fine,  the  ffiy  not  fo  clear, 
nor  the  foil  fo  fruitful  as  it  was  before.  The  mountains 
are  not  fo  high,  and  the  ifland  is  lower  than  it  was.  It  is 
affirmed  that  mod  of  the  wells  can  be  reached  with  ropes 
fhorter  by  two  or  three  feet  than  were  required  before  this 
terrible  event : amonument  of  the  fragility  of  conqued, 
which  fhould  have  taught  the  Europeans  not  to  truft  \o 
the  pofieffion  of  a world  that  trembles  under  their  feet, 
and  feems  to  flip  out  of  their  rapacious  hands. 

In  this  general  overthrow,  Port  Royal  was  wafhed  away 
and  dedroyed  j all  the  fhips  in  the  road  were  fhattered  to 
pieces,  or  thrown  a confiderable  didance  upon  dry  land. 
But  this  city  was  too  advantageoufly  fituated  to  be  given 
up.  The  people  had  fcarce  recovered  from  their  confter- 

nation> 
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nation,  when  they  fet  about  rebuilding  it.  But  thefe  B 
labours  were  fruitlefs.  The  rifing  walls  were  again  blown 
down  by  a hurricane.  Port  Royal,  like  Jerufalem  of 
old,  could  never  be  rebuilt.  The  earth  feemed  only 
digged  to  fwallow  it  up.  By  a Angularity  which  baffles  all 
human  efforts  and  reafonings,  the  only  houfes  that  are 
left  Handing  after  this  fubve,rfion,  remain  upon  a narrow 
flip  of  land,  which  advances  feveral  miles  into  the  fea. 
Thus  the  land  overturns  edifices,  to  which  the  incpnftant 
ocean  furnifhes  as  it  were  a folid  foundation.  Thefe  few 
buildings,  which  lie  open  to  invafion,  are  defended  by 
one  of  the  belt  fortreffes  in  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  difheartened  by  thefe 


repeated  calamities,  retired  to  Kingfton,  which  is  fituated 
in  the  fame  bay.  By  their  induftry  and  adivity,  this 
town  foon  became  a pleafant  and  flourifhing  city,  and  it 
is  now  the  center  of  all  the  bufinels.  If  it  is  not  lb 
brifk  as  it  was  formerly  at  Port  Royal,  it  is  becaufe  the 
colony  has  not  now  the  fame  connedions  abroad.  The 
new  mart  lay  open  to  fecure  the  merchants  from  all  un- 
eafinefe.  It  is  but  within  thefe  few  years  that  it  has  been 
furrounded  with  works  able  to  defend  it  from  infult. 

Yet  Kingfton,  notwithftanding  it’s  progrefs,  never 
became  the  capital ; this  title  is  ftill  given  to  St.  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  which  the  Englifh  call  Spanilh  town.  It  is  fi- 
tuated fome  leagues  from  the  fea,  upon  the  river  Cobra, 
which,  though  not  navigable,  is  the  fineft  in  the  ifland. 
This  was  the  governor’s  refid ence,  and  the  place  where 
the  general  affembly  and  the  courts  of  juftice  were  held. 
The  principal  officers  and  the  richeft  planters  refided 
there,  which  made  it  a very  fociable  place,  abounding 
with  all  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  in  1756,  when  Admiral 
Knowles  judged  it  to  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
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Bjav  K C0l°ny’  that  the  g°vernment  fiiould  be  removed  to  the 
center  of  bufinefs.  His  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  le- 
gifLtive  body  of  the  ifland,  who  agreed  that  for  the  future 
every  thing  relative  to  adminiftration  fhould  be  tranfa&ed 
at  Kingfton.  Perfonal  hatred  againft  the  projector  of  this 
plan  ; the  harfhnefs  of  the  meafures  he  took:  to  carry  it 
into  execution  ; the  attachment  moft  people  are  apt  to  take 
for  places  as  well  as  things  ; numberlefs  private  interefts 
that  mud  be  affedled  by  this  alteration  ; all  thefe  caufes 
indifpofed  many  people  againft  a fcheme,  which  was,  in- 
deed, liable  to  fome  inconveniences,  but  was  founded  on 
decilive  reafons,  and  attended  with  great  advantages.  The 
promoters  of  the  new  fyftem,  on  their  fide,  fupported 
it  with  a contemptuous  haughtinefs.  This  oppofition  of 
fentiments  produced  two  parties,  and  the  animofity  be- 
tween them,  which  was  violent  at  firft,  hasTlill  gone  on 
increafing.  Thefe  divifions  are  fufficient  to  inflame  the 
whole  colony'.  But  they  have  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  fierce  enemies  who  threaten  them  inceffantly  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  ifland. 


Jamaica  When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  give  up  Ja- 
thYng  to3*  maica  to  the  En£liA>  they  left  behind  them  a number  of 
fear  "from  a negroes  and  rnulattoes,  who  being  weary  of  their  flavery, 
neg'roes^  °f  took  a refolution  to  retire  into  the  mountains,  there  to 
whofe  in-  preferve  that  liberty  which  they  had  recovered  by  the  ex- 
dence'fhe  Puirion  of  their  tyrants.  Having  entered  into  fome  agree- 
has  been  ments  necefiary  to  preferve  their  union,  they  planted 
to  acknow- ma!ze  and  cocoa  in  the  moft  inacceflible  places  of  their 
ledge.  retreat.  But  the  impoflibility  of  fubfifling  till  harveft, 
obliged  them  to  come  down  into  the  plain,  to  pilfer  for 
fuftenance.  i he  conquerors  bore  this  plunder  the  more 
impatiently,  as  they  had  nothing  to  fpare,  and  declared 
war  againft  them.  Many  were  maflacred  ^ the  greater 

part 
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part  fubmitted,  and  only  fifty  or  fixty  fled  back  to  their  B O^O  K 
rock,  there  to  live  or  die  free.  _ , 

Policy,  which  fees  every  thing,  but  is  never  moved 
by  compaflion,  wanted  utterly  to  exterminate  or  reduce 
this  handful  of  fugitives,  who  had  efcaped  from  flavery  or 
carnage  ; but  the  foldiery,  who  were  either  perilhing  or 
fpent  with  fatigue,  did  not  relifh  fuch  a deflrudive 
fcheme,  which  was  ftill  to  coft  them  more  blood.  It  was 
dropt  for  fear  of  a revolt.  This  condefcenfion  was  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequences.  All  the  Haves  grown  de- 
sperate by  the  hard  (hips  they  underwent,  or  the  dread  of 
punilhment,  foon  found  a fhelter  in  the  woods,  where 
they  were  fure  of  meeting  with  companions  ready  to 
affift  them.  The  number  of  fugitives  increafed  daily. 

In  a fhort  time  they  deferted.  by  troops,  after  having 
murdered  their  mailers,  and  ftripped'and  fet  fire  to  the 
habitations.  In  vain  did  they  fend  adtive  partifims  after 
them,  offering  a reward  of  900  livres  (tj  for  the  head  of 
every  negro  they  fhould  kill.  This  feverity  availed  them 
nothing,  and  the  defertion  became  the  more  general.  * 1 
The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers  in- 
creafed. Till  the  year  1690,  they  had  only  fled,  but 
when  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  attack, 
they  fell  upon  the  Engliffi  plantations  in  feparate  bands, 
and  committed  horrid  ravages.  In  vain  were  they  driven 
back  to  their  mountains  with  lofs  ; in  vain  were  forts 
eredfed  and  manned  at  proper  diftances,  to  prevent  their 
inroads  ; notwithftand-  all  this  expence,  and  thefe  pre- 
cautions, they  renewed  their  depredations  from  time  to 
time.  The  refentment,  which  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  nature  by  barbarous  policy,  excited  in  thefe  blacks, 
infpired  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  white  people  who 
had  bought  them,  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  cut  off  the 

root 
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K root  of  the  evil,  refolved  in  1735  to  employ  all  the-forces 
of  the  colony,  to  deftroy  a juftly  implacable  enemy. 

Immediately  the  military  laws  took  place  of  all  civil 
adminiftration.  All  the  colonilts  formed  themfelves  into 
regular  corps.  They  marched  forward  towards  the  rebels 
by  different  roads.  One  party  undertook  to  attack  the 
town  of  Nauny,  which  the  blacks  had  built  in  the  blue 
mountains.  With  cannon,  a town  built  without  regularity 
and  defended  without  artillery,  may  foon  be  deffroyed  ; 
but  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  enterprises  was  frequently 
doubtful,  fometimes  attended  with  much  lofs.  The 
flaves,  more  elated  by  one  triumph  than  difheartened  by 
ten  defeats,  were  proud  of  confidering  their  former  ty- 
rants, merely  as  enemies  they  were  to  fight  with.  If 
they  were  beaten,  they  had  at  leaf!  fome  revenge.  Their 
blood  was  at  leaft  mixed  with  that  of  their  barbarous 
mailers.  They  rulhed  againft  the  fword  of  the  Euro- 
pean, to  plunge  a dagger  into  his  breafl.  At  laft,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  or  by  the  dexterity  of  their  anta- 
gonills,  the  fugitives  intrenched  themfelves  in  inaccefiible 
places,  where  they  difperfed  in  fmall  bands,  fully  deter- 
mined never  to  ftir  out,  and  well  affured  they  could  Hand 
their  ground.  Atlall,  after  various  battles  and  excurfions, 
that  lafled  nine  months,  the  Englilh  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  fubduing  them. 

Thus,  looner  or  later,  will  any  people,  made  defperate  , 
by  tyranny,  or  the  oppreffion  of  conquerors,  always  get 
the  better  of  numerous  and  well-difciplined  armies  j if 
they  have  but  refolution  enough  to  endure  hunger  rather 
than  the  yoke,  to  die  rather  than  live  in  bondage,  and  if 
they  chufe  rather  to  fee  their  nation  extindl  than  en- 
Ilaved.  Let  them  abandon  the  field  to  the  multitude  of 
troops,  to  the  train  of  war,  the  difplay  of  provifions, 
ammunition,  and  hofpitals : let  them  retire  into  the  heart 

of 
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of  the  mountains,  without  baggage,  without  covering, BO 

without  ftores  ; nature  will  provide  for  them  and  defend  v 

them.  There  let  them  remain  for  years,  till  the  climate, 
idlenefs,  and  intemperance,  have  deftrpyed  thofe  fwarms 
of  foreign  invaders,  who  have  no  booty  to  expedt,  nor 
any  laurels  to  "gather.  Let  them  now  and  then  pour  down 
upon  them,  like  the  torrents  of  their  own  mountains, 
furprize  them  in  their  tents,  and  ravage  their  out-lines* 
Laftly,  let  them  defpife  the  opprobrious  names  of  robbers 
and  murderers,  which  will  be  plentifully  bellowed  upon 
them  by  people  bafe  enough  to  arm  themfelves  againfl  a 
handful  of  huntfmen,  and  weak  enough  to  be  unable  to 
conquer  them. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  with  the  Englilh. 
Thefe,  weary  of  excurfions  and  fruitlefs  armaments,  fell 
into  univerfal  defpondency.  The  pooreft  among  them 
dared  not  accept  the  lands  which  the  government  offered 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Even  the  Settlements 
at  a greater  diftance  from  thefe  formidable  blacks,  were 
negledted  or  forfaken.  Many  parts  of  the  ifland,  which 
from  their  appearance  bid  fair  for  being  fame  of  the  moft 
fruitful,  were  left  in  their  rude  ftate  ; and  the  woods  and 
thickets,  with  which  they  were  covered,  became  the  ter- 
ror of  the  inhabitants,  by  affording  a retreat  to  the  rebels, 
who  were  now  inured  to  war. 

In  this  fituation  was  the  colony, -when  Trelawney  was 
appointed  governor.  This  prudent  and  humane  comman- 
der, well  knew,  that  a fet  of  men,  who  for  near  a cen- 
tury paft,  lived  upon  wild  fruits,  went  naked,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; who,  ever  at 
war  with  an  affailant  ftronger  than  themfelves  and  well 
armed,  never  ceafed  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  li- 
berty ; that  fucb  a fet  of  men  would  never  be  fubdued 
by  open  force,  He  therefore  had  recourfe  to  pacific  over- 
tures. 
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B^av>  K tures>  0^ere^  them  not  only  lands  to  cultivate,  which 
* — t—  > flioula  be  their  own  property,  but  like  wife  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. He  confented  that  they  fhould  be  governed 
by  chiefs  of  their  own  chufing,  but  that  thefe  chiefs  fhould 
hold  their  commiflions  of  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  and 
a&  under  his  direction.  T his  plan,  unheard  of  before 
among  negroes,  was  accepted,  and  the  treaty  concluded 
in  1738,  to  the  joy  of  both  parties.  It  feemed  to  promife 
a lafting  tranquillity;  but  there  was  fomething  in  the  fti- 
pulation  which  laid  the  foundation  of  future  diftur- 
bances. 

Whilst  Trelawney  was  negociating  this  accommoda- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  colony  had  propofed  their  feparate  plan  to  the  inde- 
pendent negroes.  This  was,  that  they  fhould  engage  to 
harbour  no  more  fugitive  flaves,  on  condition  that  a 
fhpulated  fum  fhould  be  paid  them  for  every  fuch  deferter, 
whom  they  fhould  inform  againft,  or  bring  back  to  the 
colony.  This  agreement,  repugnant  to  humanity,  we 
may  be  fure  has  not  not  been  religioufly  obferved.  They 
have  mutually  accufed  each  other  of  difhonefty.  The  ne- 
groes, but  ill  paid  in  this  fhameful  compact,  have  feveral 
times  begun  their  ravages  afrefh. 

Whether  fired  by  their  example,  or  exafperated  at 
the  ill  ufage  they  met  with,  the  negro  flaves  refolved  to 
be  free  likewife.  Whilft  the  flames  of  war  kindled  in 
Europe  were  Spreading  in  America,  thefe  wretches  agreed, 
in  1760,  to  take  up  arms  all  in  one  day,  murder  their 
tyrants,  and  feizeupon  the  government.  But  their  impa- 
tience for  liberty  difconcertcd  the  unanimity  of  the  plot. 
Some  of  the  confpirators  began  the  execution  before  the 
appointed  time,  ftabbed  their  mailers,  and  fet  fire  to  their 
houfes ; but  finding  themfelves  unable  to  refill:  the  whole 
force  of  the  ifiand,  which  their  premature  exploit  hadcol- 

leded 
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ledted  in  a moment,  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  From^  O. 
this  impenetrable  recefs  they  were  inceffantiy  making,  __ 
deftru&ive  inroads.  The  Englifh,  in  their  diftrefs, 
were  reduced  to  court  the  afliftance  of  the  wild  ne- 
groes, whofe  independence  they  had  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  by  afolemn  treaty.  They  even  bribed  them, 
and  promifed  a certain  fum  for  every  Have  they  fhould  kill 
with  their  own  hands.  Thofe  bafe  Africans,  unworthy 
of  the  liberty  they  had  recovered,  were  not  alhamed  to 
fell  the  blood  of  their  brethren  : they  purfued  them,  and 
killed  many  of  them  by  furprize.  At  laft  the  confpirators, 
weakened  and  betrayed  by  their  own  nation,  remained 
a long  time  filent  and  inactive. 

The  fire  of  the  confpiracy  was  thought  to  be  effectually 
extinguifhed,  when  it  broke  out  again  with  redoubled 
fury.  Their  numbers  had  increafed  by  deferters  from  the 
feveral  plantations.  The  regular  troops,  the  militia,  and 
a large  body  of  failors,  all  marched  in  purfuit  of  the 
flaves ; they  fought  and  beat  them  in  feveral  fkirmifhes  ; 
many  were  flain  or  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed . 
into  the  woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prifoners  were  (hot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ringleaders  of  the  confpiracy,  were  tied  alive  to  gibbets, 
and  there  left  to  perifh  flowly,  expofed  to  the  fcorching 
fun  of  the  torrid  zone  ; a far  more  painful  and  more  ter- 
rible death  than  that  of  being  burnt  alive.  Yet  their  tyrants 
enjoyed  the  torments  of  thefe  mi ferable  wretches,  whofe 
only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by  revenge  thofe 
rights  which  avarice  and  inhumanity  had  robbed  them  of. 

The  meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  future  infur- 
re&ions,  were  di&ated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  barbarity.  A 
flave  is  whipped  in  the  public  places  if  he  plays  at  any 
game  whatfoever,  if  he  prefumes  to  go  a hunting,  or  to 
fell  any  thing,  but  milk  or  filh.  He  cannot  ftir  out  of 
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®2av>  Khis  mailer’s  plantation,  unlefs  attended  by  a white  man,  or 
w,  i with  an  exprefs  permiffion  in  writing.  If  he  beats  a 
drum,  or  makes  ufe  of  any  other  noify  inftrument,  his 
mailer  is  condemned  to  pay  a penalty  of  225  livres  (w). 
Thus  do  the  Englilh,  who  are  fo  jealous  of  their  own 
liberty,  fport  with  that  of  other  men.  To  this  excefs  of 
barbarity  has  the  negro  trade  brought  the  ufurpers  of 
America.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  injuftice  and  violence. 
To  conquer  the  new  world,  its  inhabitants  mull  be 
flaughtered.  To  replace  them,  negroes  mull  be  bought> 
as  they  alone  are  able  to  endure  the  climate  and  tho  la- 
bours of  America.  To  remove  thefe  Africans  from  their 
native  country,  who  were  deftgned  to  cultivate  the  land 
■without  having  any  pofleflions  in  it,  it  was  necelTary  to 
feize  them  by  force,  and  make  them  Haves.  To  keep 
them  in  fubjedlion,  they  mull  be  treated  with  feverity.  To 
prevent  their  revolt,  the  natural  confequence  of  feverity 
and  lervitude,  thefe  men  whom  we  have  made  defpbrate, 
mull  be  reftrained  by  capital  punilhments,  by  hard  ufage, 
and  atrocious  laws. 

But  cruelty  itfelf  has  a period  in  its  own  deftru&ive 
nature.  In  an  inllant  it  may  ceafe.  An  enemy  who 
fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  land  at  Jamaica,  would  foon 
convey  arms  to  thefe  men,  who  are  full  of  rancour  againft: 
their  opprelTors,  and  only  wait  a favourable  opportunity 
to  rife  againft  them.  The  French,  not  confidering  the 
revolt  of  the  blacks  in  one  colony,  would  probably  fpirit 
up  all  the  reft,  will  be  the  firft  to  bring  on  fuch  a revo- 
lution in  time  of  war.  The  Englilh,  finding  themfelves 
between  two  fires,  will  be  difmayed,  their  ftrength  and 
courage  will  fail  them,  and  Jamaica  wilt  fall  a prey  to 
Haves  and  conquerors,  who  will  contend  for  dominion 
with  frelh  enormities.  What  a train  of  mifchief  does  in- 
juftice 
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juftice  bring  along  with  it ! Crimes  beget  crimes  ; blood  B O CMC 
is  productive  of  blood  ; and  the  earth  becomes  a fcene  of  t.  .-VI  j 
defolation,  tears,  and  lamentations,  where  fucceffive  ge- 
nerations rife  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood,  to  tear  out 
each  other’s  bowels,  and  to  lay  each  other  in  the  duft. 

The  lofs  of  Jamaica,  however,  would  be  a heavy  one  Advanta- 

for  England.  Nature  has  placed  this  ifl'and  at  the  en-  maica  foT 

trance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  made  it  a kind  of  war.  Its 
. a i,  n • • r l.  difadvan- 

key  to  that  rich  country.  All  mips  going. from  L-artha-  tages  for 

gena  to  the  Havannah,  muft  pafs  that  way;  it  is  more  navigation,' 
within  reach  of  thefeveral  trading  ports  on  the  continent, 
than  any  other  ifland  ; the  many  excellent  roads  with 
which  it  is  furrounded,  facilitate  the  launching  of  men  of 
war  on  all  Tides  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  feveral  advantages 
are  balanced  by  fome  inconveniences. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade  winds,  by 
taking  the  lefler  Leeward  iflands,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  get 
out,  whether  you  take  the  (freights  of  Bahama  or  the 
windward  paflage. 

By  the  firft  one  has  the  full  advantage  of  the  wind 
for  two  hundred  leagues ; but  as  foon  as  Cape  St.  An- 
thony is  doubled,  we  meet  the  fame  wind  agianft  us  that 
before  was  favourable : fo  that  more  time  is  lofl:  than 
was  gained,  and  there  is  alfo  a rifque  of  being  taken  by 
the  guarda  codas  of  the  Havannah.  This  danger  is 
fueceeded  by  another,  which  is  the  (hoals  on  the  coaft  of 
Florida,  towards  which  the  winds  and  currents  drive  with 
great  violence.  The  Elizabeth,  an  Englifh  man  of  war, 
would  infallibly  have  been  lofl  there  in  1746,  had  not 
Captain  Edwards  ventured  into  the  Havannah.  It  was 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  port  belonged  to  the  . enemy. 

“ I come,”  faid  the  captain  to  the  governor,  <c  to  deliver 
“ up  my  (hip,  my  failors,  my  foldiers,  and  myfelf  into 
**  your  hands  j I only  a(k  the  lives  of  my  men,”  (i  No,” 

faid 
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the  spani£h  commander,  “ I will  not  be  guilty  of  Co 
-v-w  “ di/honorable  an  action.  Had  we  taken  you  in  fight, 
“ m open  fea,  or  upon  our  coafls,  your  fhip  would  be 
<c  ours,  and  you  would  be  cur  prifoners.  But  as  you 
are  driven  in  by  flrefs'  of  weather,  and  are  come  hi- 
ther for  fear  of  being  call  away,  I do  and  ought  to 
forget  that  my  nation  is  at  war  with  yours.  You  are 
“ men,  and  fo  are  we : you  are  in  diftrefs,  and  have  a 
“ right  to  our  pity.  You  are  at  liberty  to  unload  and 
“ refit  your  veffel,  and  if  you  want  it,  you  may  trade  in 


<c  this  port  to  pay  your  charges ; you  may  then  go  away, 
<c  and  you  will  have  a pafs  to  carry  you  fafe  beyond  the 


*e  Bermudas.  If  after  this  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  a 
“ lawful  prize;  but  at  this  moment,  I fee  in  Englifh- 
“ men  only  Grangers  for  whom  humanity  claims  our 
affifiance.”  What  a noble  inftance  of  Spanifh  gene- 
rofity  is  this  1 

The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  Iefs  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  terminates  at  a fmall  ifland,  that  the  Englifh 
call  crooked  ifland,  which  lies  eighty  leagues  off  Jamaica. 
Ships  that  come  that  way  muft  commonly  ftrive  againfl: 
the  eafterly  wind  through  the  whole  paffage,  coaft  along 
dofe  under  St.  Domingo,  to  keep  clear  of  the  flats  of 
Cuba,  and  then  pafs  the  ftreights,  between  the  points  of 
thefe  two  great  iflands,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape 
being  intercepted  by  their  privateers  or  their  men  of  war. 
The  navigators  coming  from  the  Lucay’s  do  not  meet  with 
thefe  obftrudtions. 

Settlement  These  iflands,  the  firft  which  Columbus  difcovered  in 
or  the  . 

Englifti  at  America,  are  four  or  five  hundred  in  number.  Moll  of 

Bahama  if- them  are  n°  rnore  than  rocics  juft  *bove  water.  Some 
lands.  were  inhabited  by  favages,  who  were  all  fent  to  perifh  in 
the  mines  of  St.  Domingo.  Not  one  of  them  had  a Tin- 
gle inhabitant  in  16^2,  when  the  Englifii  landed  a few 
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trsen  on  that  called  Providence,  who  were  all  deftroyed  B O^O  K 

by  the  Spaniards  feven  or  eight  years  after.  This  difafter  v ^ j 

did  not  deter  other  Englilhmen  from  fettling  there  in 
1690.  They  had  fcarce  built  16®  houfes,  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  jointly  fell  upon  them  in  1703,  de- 
ftroyed their  plantations,  and  carried  off*  their  negroes* 

The  colonifts,  difcouraged  by  the  total  lofs  of  their  fub- 
ftance,  went  elfewhere  to  feek  employment,  and  were 
fucceeded  by  pirates  of  their  nation,  who  after  fcouring 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  the  remoteft  feas  of  Alla,  and  chiefly 
the  latitudes  of  North- America,  found  a fa fe  and  com- 
modious retreat  in  the  ifland.  Here  they  lived  unmo- 
lefted  for  a long  time,  infulting  even  the  Britifh  flag,  till 
George  I.roufed  by  the  clamours  of  his  people,  and  the 
wifhes  of  his  parliament,  in  1719,  fitted  out  a fufficient 
force  to  fubdue  them.  The  greater  part  accepted  the 
proffered  amnefty,  and  increafed  the  colony  which  Woods 
Rogers  brought  with  him  from  Europe. 

It  may  now  confift  of  goooperfons,  half  of  whom  are 
fettled  at  Providence,  and  the  reft  difperfed  in  the  other 
iflands.  Accuftomed  to  live  upon  plunder,  they  retained  too 
much  of  their  former  difpofitions,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
negligent  and  languid  ftate  of  their  agriculture  j though 
the  variety  of  their  foil  is  a -conftant  incentive  to  their  in- 
duftry,  their  ambition,  and  even  their  fancies.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  general  it  is  not  fertile,  but  there  are  parts 
fufficiently  rich.to  infure  the  property  of  a greater  popu- 
lation. Thefe  iflands,  which  for  want  of  produ&ions 
have  hitherto  been  ufelefs  to  Great-Britain,  may  in  time 
be  ferviceable  from  their  fituation,  if  they  are  not  in  point 
©f  trade. 

The  Lucay’s,  which  on  one  fide  are  feparated  from 
Florida  only  by  the  channel  of  Bahama,  form  on  the 
other  a long  ridge,  which  terminates  nearly  at  the  point 
VOL,  III.  h 1 Of 
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BXIV  K °*"  ^u^a*  There  ^me  other  iflands,  called  Caicos,  of 
v_ — ^ — ; T urks  begin,  lately  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Englifh 
navy,  which  continue  the  chain  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  Between  thefe  feve- 
ral  iflands,  there  are  five  paffages  for  firft-rate  fhips. 
T urk’s  ifland  and  the  great  Caicos  have  lately  been  for- 
tified by  the  Englifh,  fo  that  they  afford  a good  anchorage 
and  a fafe  retreat  to  their  privateers,  and  command  the 
narrow  channel,  which  divides  them  from  St.  Domingo. 
By  this  means  moft  of  the  fhips  coming  from  that  rich 
ifland,  muff  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  If  they 
have  not  built  any  forts  on  the  other  iflands,  it  is  becaufe 
they  think  the  fuperiority  of  their  manoeuvres  is  lufficient 
without  this  aftiftance,  to  obftruCt  the  navigation  of  their 
rivals.  They  are  not  fo  fanguine  in  their  expeditions 
with  regard  to  Bermudas. 

of  the  1 This  duller  of  ifland9,  diftant  about  300  leagues  from 
Enghfli  at  the  Leeward  iflands,  was  difcovered  in  1527  by  the  Spa- 
mudas.r~  niard  John  Bermudas,  who  gave  it  his  name,  but  did  not 
land  there.  Never  had  this  number  of  iflands  been  inhabited 
by  any  human  being,  when  fixty  EnglHhmen  landed  there 
in  1612.  The  population  increafedconfiderably,  becaufe 
the  advantages  of  the  climate  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
People  went  thither  from  the  Leeward  iflands  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  health,  and  from  the  northern  colonies  to 
enjoy  their  fortune  in  peace.  Many  royalifts  retired  there 
in  expectation  of  the  death  of  their  oppreffor  Cromwell. 
Waller  among  the  reft,  that  charming  poet,  who  was  an 
enemy  to  that  tyrannical  deliverer,  crofted  the  feas,  and 
celebrated  thofe  fortunate  iflands,  infpired  by  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  profpeCts,  which  are  al- 
ways favourable  to  the  poet.  He  imparted  his  enthufiafm; 
to  the  fair  fex.  1 he  Englifh  ladies  never  thought  them- 
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felves  fine  or  well  drefled,  but  in  fmall  Bermuda  hats  made  B CM3  K 
with  palm  leaves.  v ^ — - 

But  at  laft  the  charm  was  broken,  and  thefe  ifiands- 
fell  into  that  contempt  which  their  infignifiCance  deferved. 

They  are  very  numerous,  and  their  whole  compafs  is  but 
fix  or  feven  leagues..  The  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  has 
not  a fingle  fpring  to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to  drink 
but  what  is  taken  from  wells  and  citterns.  Maize,  vege- 
tables, and  excellent  fruits,  afford  plenty  of  wholefome 
food,  but.  they  have  no  commodities  for  exportation  ; yet 
chance  has  collected  under  this  pure  and  temperate  fky, 
four  or  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  poor,  but  happy  in  be- 
ing unobferved.  They  have  no  outward  conne&ions  but 
by  fome  fhips  patting  from  the  northern  to  the  fouthern 
colonies,  which  fometimes  flop  to  take  refrefhments  in 
thefe  peaceful  ifiands. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  circum- 
ftances  of  thefe  people  by  induftry.  It  has  been  wifhed 
that  they  would  try  to  raife  filk,  then  cochineal,  and 
laftly,  that  they  would  plant  vineyards.  But  thefe  fchemes 
have  been  only  thought  of.  Thefe  iflanders,  confulting 
their  own  happinefs,  have  confined  their  fedentary  arts 
to  the  weaving  of  fails.  This  manufa&ory,  fo  well 
adapted  to  plain  and  moderate  men,  grows  daily  more  and 
more  flourifhing. 

For  upwards  of  a century  paft,  they  have  alfo  built 
fhips  at  the  Bermudas,  that  are  not  to  be  equalled  for 
fwiftnefs  and  durablenefs,  and  are  in  great  requeft,  efpe- 
cially  for  privateers.  They  are  made  of  a kind  of  cedar, 
called  by  the  French  Acajou.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  them  at  Jamaica  and  in  the  Bahama  ifiands, 
where  they  had  plenty  of  materials,  which  were  grown 
fcarce  and  dear  in  the  old  docks  ; but  thefe  fnips  are, 
and  mutt  be  far  inferior  to  their  models. 

LI  X 
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K The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  iflands-have 
— i formed  a fociety  in  1765,  the  ftatutes  of  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  moft  refpeftable  monument  that  ever  dignified 
humanity.  Thefe  virtuous  citizens  have  engaged  them- 
felves  to  form  a library  of  all  books  of  hufbandry,  in 
whatever  language  they  have  been  written  ; to  procure  to 
all  capable  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  an  employment  fuita- 
bie  to  their  difpofition  j to  beftow  a reward  on  every  man 
who  has  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  any  one  already  known  ; 
to  give  a penfion  to  every  daily  workman,  who  after 
having.afiiduoufiy  continued  his  labour,  and  maintained  a 
good  character  for  forty  years,  fhall  not  have  been  able  to 
lay  by  a Rock  fufficient  to  allow  him  to  pafs  his  latter 
days  in  quiet ; and  lafily,  to  indemnify  every  inhabitant 
of  Bermuda,  who  lhall  have  been  oppreffed  either  by  the 
minifter  or  the  magistrate. 

May  thefe  advantages  ever  be  preferved  to  thefe  in- 
duftricus  though  indigent  people ; happy  in  their  labour 
and  in  their  poverty,  which  keeps  their  morals  untainted. 
They  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a pure  and  ferene  fky,  with 
health  and  with  peace  of  mind.  The  poifon  of  luxury  has 
never  infe&ed  them.  They  are  not  themfelves  addided  to 
envy,  nor  do  they  excite  it  in  others.  The  rage  of  ambition 
and  war  is  extinguifhed  upon  their  <coafts,  as  the  ftorms  of 
the  ocean  that  furround  them  are  broken.  The  virtuous 
man  would  willingly  crpfs  the  feas  to  enjoy  the  fight  of  their 
frugality.  They  are  totally  unacquainted  with  what  pafies 
in  the  part  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  it  will  be  happy 
for  them  to  remain  in  their  ignorance. 

England  drew  from  all  her  flourifhing  colonies  butjufi: 
fugar  enough  for  her  own  confumption,  and  only  part  of 
the  coffee  and  cotton  that  was  wanted  at  home,  no  cocoa, 
and  no  indigo,  bier  late  conquefts  in  America  have  en- 
riched 
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portation.  T"  h 

At  the  head  of  her  new  acquifitions  Eands  the  ^and  The  Eng- 
of  Tobago,  which  meafures  about  thirty  leagues  round.  poffeffion 
It  is  not,  as  raoft  of  the  other  Caribbee  iflands,  fuH  of 
barren  rocks,  or  unwholefome -moraffes.  Fine  even  plains  Tobago, 
are  here  crowned  with  hills,  whofe  gentle  afcent  is  every  th  had 
where  fit  for  tillage.  From  thefe  hills  fioyv  innumerable  pjed  by  the 
fprings,  moft  of  which  feem  purpcfely  intended  to  turn 
the  fugar-mills.  The  foil,  which  is  fometimes  fandy,  is  French, 
conftantly  black  and  deep.'  There  are  fafe  and  commo- 
dious harbours  along  the  north  and  weft  fides  of  tne  lfland, 
which  is  not  expofed  to  thole  dreadful  hurricanes  that  are 
fo  deftrudive  in  other  parts.  Poffibly,  it  owes  this  in- 
eftimable  advantage  to  the  vicinity  of  the  continent. 

Tcbago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  populous,  if 
we  may  credit  tradition  ; but  its  authority  is  rather 
doubtful.  The  inhabitants  long  withftood  the  fierce  and 
. frequent  attacks  of  the  favages  from  the  continent,  who 
were  ftubborn  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  At  laft, 
wearied  out  with  thefe  inceflant  inroads,  they  difpesfed 


into  the  adjacent  iflands. 

That  which  they  had  forfaken,  lay  open  to  invaflon 
from  Europe.  Two  hundred  natives  of  Fleflingen  landed 
there  in  1632,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a Dutch  colony.  The 
neighbouring  Indians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  Tri- 
nity ifland,  to  oppofe  an  eftablilhment  that  gave  umbrage 
to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  flop  their  fury,  was, 
murdered  or  taken  prifoner  ; and  the  few  who  efcaped  into 
the  woods,  foon  deferted  the  ifland. 

F'or  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a fettlement  which 
was  only  noted  for  the  difafters  of  its  origin.  In  1654, 
a frefh  colony  was  fent  there,  which  was  driven  away  in 
j-666.  The  Engliib.  w^ere  foon  deprived-of  this  conqueft: 
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Bxr?  Kby  the  French  5 ' but  Lewis  XIV.  fatisfied  with  having 
conquered  it,  reftored  it  to  his  ally  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land. Tins  fettlement  fucceeded  no  better  than  the 
other  farming  colonies  of  that  commercial  nation  T he 
motives  that  determine  fo  many  perrons  from  other  coun- 
tries to  go  to  America,  ought  never  to  have  influenced 
the  Dutch.  T heir  own  country  affords  every  poffxble 
advantage  for  trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to  go  abroad 
to  make  their  fortune.  A happy  toleration,  purchafed  like 
their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  at  laft  leaves  confcience 
free,  fo  that  no  religious  fcrupies  can  induce  timorous 
minds  to  banifh  themfelves  from  their  native  country. 
The  government  makes  fuch  ample  provifion  for  the  re- 
lief and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  none  are  under  a 
neceflity  of  going  abroad,  and  expofing  themfelves  to  the 
hardftiips  of  a climate,  which  feldom  fails  to  deflroy  the 
new  comers.  1 obago,  therefore,  never  had  more  than 
1200  men,  employed  in  the  culture  of  a little  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  and  of  flx  fugar  plantations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to  this  fcanty  exertion  of  in  - 
duftry,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame  nation  that 
had  reftored  it  to  its  former  rights  of  poffeffion  and  pro- 
perty. In  the  month  of  February  1677,  a French  fleet, 
deftined  to  ferae  upon  Tobago,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch 
fleet  that  was  fent  out  to  oppofe  this  expedition.  They 
engaged  in  the  very  toad  of  the  ifland,  which  became 
famous  from  this  memorable  adion  in  an  age  abounding 
with  great  events.  The  obffinacy  and  valour  on  both 
Tides  was  fuch,  that  they  Hill  continued  fighting,  when 
every  {hip  was  difmafted,  and  unrigged,  and  nofailors  left 
to  work  them.  The  engagement  did  not  ceafe  till  twelve 
Veffels  were,  burnt,  and  a great  number  funk.  The  affailers 
loft  the  feweft  men,  and  the  defendants  kept  poffeffion  of 
the  ifland. 

But 
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But  d’Eftrees,  who  was  determined  to  take  it,  landed  B OO  K 

there  the  fame  year  in  the  month  of  December.  There  

was  then  no  fleet  to  ofiftru#  or  retard  his  progrefs.  A 
bomb  thrown  from  his  camp,  blew  up  their  powder 
magazine.  This  proved,  as  it  generally  does,  a decifive 
ftroke;  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  refift,  furrendsred  at 
difcretion.  The  conquerors  availed  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft  of  the  right  of  war:  not  content  with  difmanthng 
the  fortifications,  they  burnt  the  plantations,  feized  upon 
all  the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  and  tranfported  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  ifland.  The  conqueft  of  this  place  was 
fecured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  foon  followed  an 
a&ion  in  which  defeat  was  attended  with  no  marks  of  dif- 
grace  and  vidfory  with  no  advantage. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  negledted  this  important  ifland 
to  fuch  a degree,  as  not  to  fend  a Tingle  man  thither. 
Perhaps,  in  the  delirium  of  falfe  grandeur,  they  beheld 
with  indifference  whatever  was  merely  profitable.  Thqr 
even  entertained  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  1 obagq,  and 
imagined  it  was  only  a barren  rock.  This  error  gained 
ground  from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  who  finding 
themfelves  too  numerous  at  Martinico,  went  over  to  the 
i {lands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica.  Thefe 
were  precarious  pcffeflions,  and  not  very  eligible  as  to  th~ 
foil.  Should  not  the  preference  naturally  have  been 
given  to  an  ifland  where  the  land  was  better,  and  the 
property  inconteftable  ? Such  was  the  reafoning  of  a go- 
vernment, which  was  not  then  fufficiently  enlightened 
concerning  the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  colonies,  to 
difeern  the  true  motives  of  this  diflike  the  fubje&s-had  to 
T obago. 

An  infant  colony,  efpecially  when  it  is  founded  with 
{lender  means,  cannot  fubfift  without  immediate  affift- 
ance.  No  progrefs  is  to  be  expe&ed,  but  as  the  firft  pro- 
t i , dilutions 
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BX°IV°  K duai°nS  find  confumers-  The  prod  unions  are  generally 
> v— '°f  a common  fort>  not  pay  the  charges  of  exportati- 

on to  any  diftance,  and,  therefore,  will  hardly  fell  but  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  infenfibly  and  by  moderate 
profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  thofe  great  cul- 
tures which  are  the  objed  of  commerce  between  Europe 
and  the  Leeward  iflands.  Now,  Tobago  is  too  remote 
from  the  great  french  fettlements,  to  attrad  inhabitants 

by  fuch  a gradation  of  fuccefs.  They  will  give  the  pre- 
ference to  lefs  fruitful  iflands,  that  are  within  reach  of 
other  colonies. 

The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  fallen  did  not 
prevent  it  from  attra&ing  the  attention  of  England.  That 
proud  ifland,  which  thinks  herfelf  the  queen  of  all  others, 
becaufe  fhe  is  the  moil  flourifhing,  pretended  to  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  that  of  Tobago,  becaufe  it  had  once 
been  in  her  polTeffion  for  fix  months.  Her  forces  have 
confirmed  her  pretentions,  and  the  peace  of  1763  has 
juftified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to  her  a pof- 
feflion  which  the  will  turn  to  better  account  than  the 
French  ever  did. 

Almost  all  the  fettlements  in  the  Leeward  iflands  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  firfl:  colonifts,  who  adting  at  a venture, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  mother  country,  com- 
mitted perpetual  blunders.  Their  greedinefs  would  not 
fuller  them  to  follow  the  method  of  the  natives,  who,  to 
abate  the  influence  of  a confiant  fcorching  fun,  ufed  to 
feparate  the  fmall  parcels  of  land  which  they  were  forced 
to  clear,  with  large  fpaces  covered  with  trees  and  fhady 
thickets.  1 hefe  favages,  inftrudted  by  experience,  fixed 
their  oweLings  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to  preferve 
tnemfelves  jrom  the  quick  and  dangerous  exhalations,  of  a 
ground  newly  turned  up. 


The 
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The  deftroyers  of  this  wife  people,  being  too  eager  after  B OOK 

their  profits,  defpifed  this  method  as  too  flow,  and  being", 

impatient  to  cultivate  all,  precipitately  cut  down  whole 
for  efts.  Upon  this  thick  vapours  arofe  from  the  ground, 
which  at  firft  was  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Thefe  increafed  as  the  earth  was  ft ir red  up  for  fowing  and 
planting.  Their  malignant  particles  infinuated  them- 
felves  into  every  pore,  and  every  organ  of  the  hufband- 
man,  who  by  hard  labour  was  conftantly  kept  in  a pro- 
fufe  perfpiration.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  was  flop- 
ped, all  the  vifcera  were  dilated,  the  body  fweiled,  the 
ftomach  could  no  longer  perform  its  funaions,  and  death 
enfued.  Thofe  who  efcaped  thefe  peftilential  influences 
by  day,  loft  their  lives  by  fleeping  in  huts  haftily  run 
up  upon  a frefh  foil,  where  vegetation  was  too  adive, 
and  fo  unwholefome  that  it  confumed  the  men  before  it 
could  nourifh  the  plants'. 

From  the/e  obfervations  it  appears,  that  the  following 
would  be  the  heft  plan  which  could  be  purfued  in  the 
eftabliftiing  of  a new  colony.  At  our,  firft  arrival,  it 
ftiould  be  obferved  what  winds  are  moft  common  in  thofe 
parts,  and  it  would  be  found  that  they  blow  regularly 
from  the  fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft.  If  we  were  at  liberty 
to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obftacle  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  we  fhould  take  care  not  to  fix  on  the  leeward 
fide,  left  the  wind  fhould  be  continually  bringing  to  us 
the  vapours  of  the  new-tilled  grounds,  and  infed  from 

the  exhalations  of  the. new  plantations  a piece  of  land 

that  might  have  been  purified  in  time.  Our  colony  fhould, 
therefore,  be  founded  on  the  windward  fide  of  whatever 
country  we  mean  to  cultivate,  b irft  all  the  habitations 
fhould  be  built  in  the  wood,  and  not  a tree  be  fuffered  to 
be  felled  about  them.  The  woods  are  wholefome  ; the 
jefrefhing  {hade  they  afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe, 

even 
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|v v-l that  exceffive  perfpiration,  which  is  the  deftru&ion  of 

moft  Europeans,  by  the  drynefs  and  acrimony  of  an  in- 
flammable blood,  deprived  of  its  fluid  parts.  We  fhould 
keep  fires  in  the  huts  all  night,  to  difpel  any  noxious  air 
that  might  have  entered.  This  cuflom  which  is  con- 
flantl-y  pradifed  in  feme  parts  of  Africa,  would  be  as  fuc- 
cefsful  in  America,  where  the  climate  is  much  the  fame. 

After  having  taken  thefe  precautions,  we  might 
begin  to  cut  down  the  woods,  but  it  fhould  be  at  leaft 
at  fifty  toifes  diftance  from  the  huts.  When  the  ground 
was  laid  bare,  the  llaves  fhould  not  be  fent  out  to  their 
work  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  .fun  has 
had  time  to  divide  the  vapours,  and  the  wind  to  drive 
them  away.  The  four  hours  loft  after  fun  rife,  would 
be  fully  compenfated  by  fparing  the  ftrength  of  the  la- 
bourers, and  the  prefervation  of  human  kind.  This  at- 
tention fhould  be  continued  as  long  as  any  lands  are  clear- 
ing  or  fowing,  till  the  ground  was  thoroughly  purged 
and  fettled,  when  the  people  might  with  fafety  be  out  at 
all  hours.  Experience  has  already  juftified  the  neceflity 
of  all  thefe  meafures. 

The  Enghfti  having  firft  fettled  on  the  leeward  fide 
of  Tobago,  they  died  in  great  numbers,  and  loft  a great 
number  of  llaves,  tho’  they  all  came  at  the  fame  time  from 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  Grown  wifer  by  this  difafter,  . 
they  removed  to  windward,  and  the  mortality  ceafed. 
This  fettlement,  which  was  to  have  been  entered  upon 
immediately  after  the  peace,  has  been  greatly  retarded,  be- 
caufe  the  cuftom  that  prevails  in  England,  of  felling  the 
lands  of  their  iflands,  is  attended  with  numberlefs  forms, 
which  have  prevented  the  clearing  of  them.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1766  that  40,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
allotted,  divided  into  lots  of  500  acres  each.  A fecond 

allotment 
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allotment  has  fince  been  made,  but  in  both,  no  one  B 00  K 
planter  has  been  allowed  to  purchafe  more  than  one  lot.  v — 
This  law  has  extended  to  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  laft  ifland,  the  lots 
were  but  of  300  acres.  In  all  the  three  acquifitions,  the 
land  has  fold  but  for  22,  or  28  livres  (w)  an  acre.  The 
purchafe  money  has  been  paid  by  inftalments.  One  fifth 
was  paid  down  at  the  time  ; ten  per  cent,  the  two  firft 
years,  and  afterwards  twenty  per  cent,  till  the  whole  was 
difcharged.  Every  planter  is  alfo  obliged  to  find  a white 
man  and  two  white  women  for  every  hundred  acres  he 
fiiall  clear.  But  here  a difficulty  occurs.  The  Eng- 
lifh,  by  putting  two  women  and  but  one  man  upon  a 
plantation,  bring  themfelves  into  the  dilemma  of  either 
leaving  one  woman  without  a hufband,  or  the  man  with 
, two  wives.  This  is  either  admitting  polygamy,  which 
chriftianity  forbids,  or  celibacy,  which  proteftants  will 
hot  allow  : for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  in  America 
the  Englifh  will  chufe  to  intermarry  with  the  blacks. 
However  this  may  be,  every  planter  mu  ft  comply  with 
this  injunaion,  or  forfeit  i\  50  livres  [x)  for  every  wo- 
man, and  double  that  fum  for  every  man  that  is  wanting. 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  reftraint,  the  dil- 
pofition  of  the  Englifh  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
that  Tobago  will  emerge  in  their  hands  from  the  utmoft 
wretchednefs,  to  the  greateft  degree  of  profperity.  At 
that  brilliant  period,  it  will  furpafs  all  the  pofleffions 
they  have  acquired  in  America,  in  excellence  and  the 
abundance  of  its  produdtions.  Thofe  fpeculators  who  are 
beft  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  beft  able 
to  judge  what  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  make  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  ifland 
Will  yield  50,000  hogfheads  of  raw  fugar  yearly  to  the 

mother 
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v v ,fhort,  it  will  furpafs  Jamaica, -and  increafe  the  wealth 

of  Grenada. 

fedeTore  THE  5fland  °f  Grenatla  lies  to  ]eeward  of  Tobago,  is 
nada  to  hut  nine  or  ten  leagues  long,  feven  broad  in  the  wideft 
fmpor™1,  part’  and  twcnt>'  or  twenty  two  in  circumference.  The 
tance  and  plains  are  interfered  by  a few  mountains  of  a moderate 

thatdifland!heightj  3nd  a Prodi5ious  number  of  pretty  large  fprings* 
There  is  fo  capacious  a harbour  to  leeward,  that  fixty 
men  of  war  may  ride  there  with  eafe,  and  with  fo  much 
fafety,  that  they  might  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
calling  anchor. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of 
Grenada,  had  intended  fettling  there,  as  early  as  the  year 
l6j8,  yet  they  never  brought  this  projeT  to  bear  till 
1651.  At  their  arrival,  they  gave  a few  hatchets,  fome 
knives,  and  a barrel  of  brandy  to  the  chief  of  the  favages 
they  found  there  ; and  imagining  they  had  purchafed  the 
idand  with  thefe  trifles,  a&ualiy  affumed  the  fovereignty, 
and  foon  became  tyrants.  The  Caribbees,  unable  to 
contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took  the  method  which 
weaknefs  always  infpires  to  repel  opprelEon  ; they  mur- 
dered all  whom  they  found  alone  and  defencelefs.  - The 
troops  that  were  fent  to  fupport  the  infant  colony,  found 
no  fafer  or  readier  way  than  to  dellroy  all  the  natives. 
The  remainder  of  thefe  poor  wretches  took  refuge  upon 
a lleep  rock,  .chufing  rather  to  call  themfelves  down 
headlong  from  the  top,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
implacable  enemy.  The  French  inconfiderately  called 
this  rock  le  morne  des  fauteurs , the  hill  of  the  leapers,  and 
it  Hill  retains  that  name. 

They  werejuftly  punilhed  for  all  thefe  cruelties  by 
a rapacious,  violent  and  inflexible  governor.  Moil  of 
the  colonifls,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  tyranny,  re- 
tired 
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tired  to  Martinico,  and  thofe  who  remained  on  the  ifland  BOOK 
condemned  him  to  death  after  a formal  trial.  In  the  t 
whole  court  that  tried  this  mifcreanf,  only  one  could 
write,  whofe  name  was  Archangeli.  A blackfmith  was 
the  perform  that  impeached,  who,  indead  of  the  figna- 
ture,  fealed  with  a horfefhoe,  and  Archangeli,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  clerk,  wrote. gravely  round  it : marque 
de  Monfieur  de  la  Brie , confeilier  rapporteur. 

They  were  apprehenfive  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  this  extraordinary  trial,  carried  onwithJuch 
unufual  formalities,  though  dilated  by  common  fenfe. 

Mod:  of  the  judges  of  the  crime,  and  witneffes  of  the 
execution  difappeared  from  Grenada,  None  remained 
but  fuch  obfcure  people  as  were  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
laws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  fhews,  that  there 
were  on  the  ifland  but  251  wThite  people,  53  free  favages 
or  mulattces,  and  525  (laves.  The  cattle  was  reduced  to 
64.  horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole 
culture  coufifted  of  three  plantations  of  fugar,  and  fifty- 
two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  was  quite  changed  towards  the 
year  1714;  and  this  was  owing  to  Martinico.  That 
ifland  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of  a fplendour  that 
jvas  to  aftonifh  all  nations.  It  fent  immenfe  productions 
to  France,  and  received  choice  commodities  in  return. 

The  mod  valuable  of  thefe  they  fent  to  the  Spamfh 
coads.  Their  (hips  touched  at  Grenada  in  their  way  to 
take  in  refrefhments.  The  trading  privateers  who  under- 
took this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland  the 
value  of  their  foil,  which  only  wanted  tillage.  Com- 
merce makes  every  thing  eafy.  Some  traders  furnifhed 
them  with  flaves  and  implements  to  ere£f  new  fugar  plan- 
tations. An  open  account  was  edablifhed  between  the 
two  colonies.  Grenada  was  clearing'  its  debts  gradually 

by 
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BXIV  *tS  nC^  Prot*uce’  anc*  the  balance  was  on  the  point  of 

v , being  fully  made  up,  when  the  war  in  1744  cut  off  the 

communication  between  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame 
time  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  plantations.  They 
fupplied  this  lofs  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  they 
purfued,  during  the  hoftilities,  with  all  the  a&ivity  and 
eagernefs  that  induftry  could  infpire. 

The  peace  of  1748  revived  all  the  labours,  and  open- 
ed all  the  former  fources  of  wealth.  In  1753,  the  po- 
pulation of  Grenada  confifted  of  1,262  white  people; 

J 75  free  negroes;  and  11,991  Haves.  The  cattle 
amounted  to  2,298  horfes  or  mules  ; 2,456  head  of  horn- 
ed cattle  ; 3,278  fheep;  902  goats;  331  hogs.  The 
cultivation  rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations  ; 2,725,600  cof- 
fee trees;  150,300  cocoa  trees,  and  800  cotton  plants. 
For  their  provifion  they  had  5,740,450  trenches  of  caf- 
fada;  933,596  banana  trees,  and  143  fquares  cf  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  Colony  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  its  foil  Thofe  obftinate  fevers 
and  dropfies  which  for  thirty  years  had  confumed  the  men 
as  faft  as  they  cut  down  the  woods,  would  have  fubfided 
when  the  whole  had  been  cleared.  But  the  French  have 
loft  their  hopes  and  their  treafures.  They  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  wealth  of  Grenada.  They  deferve,  however,  the 
misfortunes  that  have  baffled  their  too  tardy  precautions. 
They  are  paffionately  fond  of  premature  and  unbounded 
enjoyment  : that  malady,  that  has  tainted  the  govern- 
ment of  a nation  which  yet  deferves  the  affe&ion  of  her 
mafters ; that  prodigality,  which  reaps  when  it  fhould 
fow  ; which  deftroys  the  paft  with  one  hand,  and  the 
future  with  the  other,  which  dries  up  and  devours  the 
flock  by  anticipating  the  income  ; that  confufion,  which 
refults  from  the  diftreffes  any  ftate  muft  bring  itfelf  into, 
that  has  neither  principles  nor  experience,,  that  has  powers 

and 
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and  no  views,  means,  and  no  condu&  ; that  anarchy  B 
which  prevails  at  the  helm  5 that  precipitation  ; that  ca-  v_ 
balling  among  inferiors  ; the  impropriety  or  total  want  of 
projects;  on  one  hand,  the  audacity  of  doing  any  thing 
_ with  impunity  ; on  the  other,  the  fear  of  fpeaking,  even 
for  the  public  good  : this  long  train  of  evils  has  thrown 
Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  who  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  this  conquefl  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  How  long 
will  this  laft  ? And  will  the  colony  never  be  reftored  to 
us  ? 

England  has  not  fet  out  properly.  In  the  firft  en- 
thufiafm  raifed  by  an  acquifition  which  they  had  the 
higheft  opinion  of,  every  one  was  in  a hurry  to  purchafe 
eftates.  They  fold  for  much  more  than  their  real  value. 
This  caprice,  by  driving  out  old  colcnifts,  who  were 
inured  to  the  climate,  has  fent  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix 
millions  of  livres  (y)  put  of  the  nation.  This  imprudence 
has  been  followed  by  another.  The  new  proprietors, 
blinded  no  doubt  by  national  pride,  have  fubftituted  new 
methods  to  thofe  of  their  predecefTors.  They  chofe  to 
alter  the  way  of  the  Haves.  The  negroes,  who,  from  their 
<•  very  ignorance,  are  more  attached  to  their  old  cuftoms 
than  other  men,  revolted.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
fend  out  troops,  and  to  filed  blood.  The  whole  colony 
was  filled  with  fufpicion.  The  mafters  who  had  laid 
themfelves  under  a neceflity  of  ufing  violent  methods,  were 
afraid  of  being  murdered  in  their  own  plantations,  or 
.burnt  in  their  beds.  The  work  has  gone  on  fiowly,  or 
been  quite  flopped.  At  length  all  grew  calm  again.  The 
number  of  Haves  has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000 ; and 
the  produce  has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was 
under  the  French  government. 

The 
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BOOK  The  plantations  will  Rill  be  improved  by  the  neigh- 
8 XyV*  < b°UIhood  of  a dozen  of  iflands,  called  the  Grenadines, 
that  are  dependent  on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three 
to  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  They  do  not  afford  a 
Rngle  fpring  of  water.  The  air  is  unwholefome  ; the 
ground  covered  only  with  thin  bufhes,  has  not  been 
fcreened  from  the  fun  : it  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious 
vapours  which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman. 

Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which  the 
French  have  occupied,  was  at  firR  frequented  by  turtle 
fifisermen,  who,  in  the  leifure  afforded  them  by  fo  eafy 
a trade,  employed  themfelves  in  clearing  the  ground. 
In  procefs  of  time  their  fmall  number  was  increafed  by 
the  acceffion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guadalupe, 
who  finding  that  their  plantations  were  defiroyed  by  a 
particular  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacou.  There  they 
enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  their  induflry  was 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  They  collected  about  twelve  hun- 
dred flaves,  by  whofe  labours  they  made  themfelves  a re- 
venue of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufahd  livres  (z)  in 
cotton.  r 

The  other  Grenadines  are  not  fo  promifing,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fucceeded 
remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  largefl  and  moR  fertile 
of  thefe  iflands,  which  is  no  more  than  two  leagues  di- 
ffant  from  St.  Vincent. 

The  Eng-  When  the  Englifli  and  French,  who  for  fome  years 
poflelion  keen  ravaging  the  Windward  iflands,  began  to  give 
«f  St.  Vin-  fome  confidence  to  their  fettlements,  in  the  year  1-660, 
toms  of  the  agreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  ffiould  be  left 
favages  ^ to  the  Caribs  as  their  property.  Some  of  thefe  favages, 
in^thi  °if-  w^°  thcn  had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former, 
land.  and  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  There  thefe  quiet 

and 
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and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence,  lived  in  B O^O  K 
the  woods,  in  fcattered  families  under  the  guidance  of^^^ 
an  old  man,  whom  his  age  alone  had  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  ruler.  The  dominion  pafied  fyccefiively  in- 
to every  family,  where  the  oldeft  always  became  the  king, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  guide  and  father  of  the  nation.  Thefe 
ignorant  favages  were  ftill  unacquainted  with  the  fublime 
art  of  fubduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of  arms ; of 
murdering  the  inhabitants  of  a country  to  get  pofleffion  of 
their  lands ; of  granting  to  the  conquerors  the  property, 
and  to  the  conquered  the  labours  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try ; and  in  procefs  of  time,  to  ftrip  both  of  the  fruit  of 
their  toil  by  arbitrary  taxes. 

The  population  of  thefe  children  of  nature  was  fud- 
denly  augmented  by  a race  of  Africans,  whofe  origin  was 
never  pofitively  afcertained.  It  is  faid  that  a (hip,  carry- 
ing negroes  for  fale  foundered  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  the  Haves  who  efcaped  from  the  wreck,  were 
received  as  brethren  by  the  favages.  Others  pretend  that 
thefe  blacks  were  deferters,  who  ran  away  from  the  plan- 
tations of  the  neighbouring  colonies.  A third  tradition 
fays,  that  this  foreign  race  comes  from  the  blacks  that 
the  Caribs  took  from  the  Spaniards,  in  the  firft  wars  be- 
tween thofe  Europeans  and  the  Indians.  If  we  may  cre- 
dit Du  Tertre  the  oldeft  hiflorian  that  has  written  on  the 
Leeward  iflands,  thofe  terrible  favages,  who  were  fo  invete- 
rate againft  their  matters,  fpared  the  captive  flaves,  reftored 
them  to  liberty  that  they  might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the 
common  bleffings  of  nature,  which  no  man  has  a right  to 
withhold  from  any  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

This  was  not  all.  The  proprietors  of  the  iflarid  gave 
their  daughters  in  marriage  to  thefe  Arrangers,  and  the  race 
•that  fprang  from  this  mixture,  were  called  black  Caribs. 

They  have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive  colour  of  their 
Vol,  III.  Mm  fathers. 
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BOOKIE,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their  mothers.  The 

v. red  Caribs  are  of  a low  ftature  ; the  black  Caribs  tall  and 

Rout ; and  this  doubly  favage  race  fpeak  with  a vehemence 
that  looks  like  anger. 

In  time,  however,  fome  differences  arofe  between  the 
two  nations.  The  people  of  Martinico,  perceiving  this, 
refolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  divifions,  and  rife  on 
the  ruins  of  both  parties.  Their  pretence  was,  that  the 
black  Caribs  gave  fhelter  to  the  Haves  who  deferted  from 
the  French  iflands.  Impiofture  is  always  productive  of 
injuftice.  Thofe  who  were  falfely  accufed,  were  after- 
wards attacked  without  reafon.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
numbers  fent  outagainft  them  ; the  jealoufy  of  thofe  who 
were  appointed  tocom.mand  the  expedition  ; the  defection 
of  the  red  Caribs,  who  refufed  to  fupply  fuch  dangerous 
allies  with  any  of  the  fuccours  they  had  promifed  them, 
to  aCt  agaimff  their  rivals  ; the  impoffi'bility  of  coming  up 
with  enemies  who  kept  themfelves  concealed  in  woods  and 
mountains ; all  thefe  circumftances  confpired  todifconcert 
this  rafh  and  violent  enterprize.  They  were  forced  to  give 
it  up,  after  lofing  many  valuable  lives  ; but  the  triumph  the 
favages  obtained,  did  not  prevent  them  from  fueing  for  peace 
as  fuppliants.  They  even  invited  the  French  to  come  and 
live  with  them,  fwearing  fmcere  friendfhip  and  invio- 
lable concord.  The  propofal  was  agreed  to;  and  the  next 
year,  1719,  many  of  the  inhabitaints  of  Martinico  re- 
moved to  St.  Vincent, 

The  firft  who  came  thither,  fettled  peaceably,  not  only 
with  the  confent,  but  by  the  affiftanceof  the  red  Caribs. 
This  fuccefs  induced  others  to  follow  their  example;  but 
thefe,  whether  from  jealoufy  or  fome  other  motive,  taught 
the  favages  a fecret  that  proved  very  fatal  to  them.  That 
people,  who  knew  of  no  property  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
becaufe  they  are  the  reward  of  labour,  learnt  withaftonifh- 


ment; 
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fnCnt,  that  they  could  fell  the  earth  itfelf,  which  they  had  & ® 
always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in  general,  v—— 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to  meafure,  and  fix  boun- 
daries ; and  from  that  inftant  peace  and  happinefs  were 
banifhed  from  their  ifland.  The  partition  of  lands  oc- 
cafioned  divifions  amongft  men.  Thefe  were  the  caufes 
of  the  revolution  produced  by  this  fyftem  of  property. 

When  the  French  came  to  St.  Vincent,  they  brought 
flaves  along  with  them,  to  clear  and  till  the  ground.  The 
black  Caribs,  (hocked  at  the  thoughts  of  refembling  men 
who  were  degraded  by  flavery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time 
or  other  their  colour  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might 
be  made  a pretence  for  enflaving  them,  took  refuge  in 
the  thickeft  parts  of  the  forell.  In  this  fituation,  in  order  to 
imprint  an  indelible  mark  of  diftin&ion  upon  their  tribe,  that 
might  be  a Handing  token  of  their  independence,  they  flat- 
tened the  foreheads  of  all  their  children  as  foon  as  they  were 
born.  The  men  and  women,  whofe  heads  would  not  bend 
to  this  ftrange  fhape,  dared  no  longer  appear  in  public 
without  this  vifible  fign  of  freedom.  The  next  generation 
flatted  up  as  a new  race.  The  flat  headed  Caribs,  who 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men,  hardy  and 
fierce,  came  and  erected  huts  by,  the  fea-fide. 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Europeans 
fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  but  they  claimed  a 
{hare  with  the  other  iflanders.  This  rifing  fpirit  of  covet- 
oufnefs  was  at  firft  appeafed  by  fome  prefents  of  brandy, 
and  a few  fabres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they  foon  de- 
manded fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had  ; and  at  laftthey 
were  defirous  of  having  their  fnare  in  all  future  fales  of 
land,  and  likewifein  the  produce  of  paft  fales.  Provoked 
at  being  denied  a part  in  this  brotherly  repartition,  they 
formed  into  a feparate  tribe,  fwore  never  more  to  afio- 

Um  2 eiate 
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Kciate  with  the  red  Carib.%  chofe  a chief  of  their  own  and 
declared  war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  might  be  equal,  but 
their  ftrength  was  not  fo.  The  black  Caribs  had  all  that 
advantage  over  the  red,  that  induftry,  valour,  and  bold- 
nefs,  mutt  Toon  acquire  over  a weak  habit  and  a timorous 
difpofition.  But  that  fpirit  of  equity,  which  is  feldotn 
deficient  in  favages,  made  the  conqueror  confent  to  {hare 
with  the  vanquilhed  all  the  territory  lying  to  the  leeward. 
It  was  the  only  one  which  both  parties  coveted,  becaufe 
there  they  were  fure  of  getting  prefents  from  the  French. 

The  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  bv  the  agreement  which 
they  themfelves  had  drawn  up.  The  new  planters  who 
came  to  the  ifland,  always  landed  and  fettled  near  the  red 
Caribs,  where  the  coaft  was  moft  acceflible.  This  pre- 
ference roufed  that  enmity  which  was  but  ill  extinguifhed. 
The  war  again  broke  out.  The  red  Caribs,  who  were 
always  beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the  ifland.  Many 
took  to  their  canoes,  and  went  over  to  the  continent  or 
to  Tobago;  and  the  few  that  remained,  lived  feparate 
from  the  blacks. 

The  black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  matters  of  all  the 
leeward  coaft,  required  of  the  Europeans  that  they  {hould 
again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchafed.  A French- 
man attempted  to  {hew  the  deed  of  his  purchafe  of  fome 
land,  which  he  had  bought  of  a red  Carib.  / know  not, , 
fays  a black  Carib,  what  thy  paper  fays ; but  read  what  is 
written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may  fee  in  characters  which 
do  not  lye , that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I demand,  I will 
go  and  burn  your  houfe  to-night.  In  this  manner  did  a people, 
who  had  not  learnt  to  read,  argue  with  thofe  who 
derived  fuch  confequence  from  knowing  how  to  write. 
They  made  ufe  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as  much 
aflurance,  and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  divine,  political,  and  ciyil  right. 

Time. 
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Time,  which  brings  on  a change  of  meafures  with  a B O^O  K 
change  of  interefts,  put  an  end  to  thefe  difturbances. 

The  French  no  longer  fpent  their  time  in  breeding  poul- 
try7, raifing  vegetables,  caflada,  maize  and  tobacco,  in 
order  to  fell  them  at  Martinico.  In  lefs  than  twenty 
years,  more  important  cultures  employed  800  white  men 
and  3000  blacks.  The  yearly  fale  of  thefe  new  commo- 
dities amounted  to  1,500,000  livresf^z).  f he  ifland  of 
St.  Vincent  was  in  this  fituation  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh.  It  was  fecured  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1763. 

The  French,  who  had  begun  to  clear  this  country, 
which  till  then  had  always  remained  uncultivated,  enter- 
tained not  the  leaft  doubt  as  to  their  title  to  the  lands.  They 
held  their  property  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  might, 
perhaps,  have  difpofed  of  a territory  which  nature  had 
given  them.  How  great  was  their  furprize,  when  they  were 
informed  that  Great-Britain,  which  was  in  no  treaty  either 
with  them  or  with  the  Caribs,  thought  herfelf  authorized 
to  ftrrp  them,  unlefs  they  would  redeem  thofe  very  fields 
they  had  cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  and  founded 
her  right  on  principles  adopted  inEurope!  In  vain  did  they 
remonftrate  againft  an  opprefiion  fo  contrary  to  the  order  of 
nature,  and  even  to  the  law  of  nations.  Their  com- 
plaints were  difregarded.  The  chief  men  of  the  colony  dared 
not  fufpend  the  orders  fent  from  the  mother-country,  to 
fell  the  lands  indiferiminately.  The  parliament  propofed 
by  this  trifling. profit,  to  fupplythe  deficiencies  which  the 
expences  of  the  war  had  made  in  the  treafury.  But  this 
end  was  not  anfwered.  The  1,575,000  livres(£),  which 
arofe  from  the  conceflions  made  in  the  three  neutral 
iflands,  were  almoft  wholly  uiffipated  in  vain  formalities. 

If  even  the  axiom  of  the  Europeans,  that  falfe  and 
Mm3  bar- 
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Xiv!  barbarous  axiom,  that  the  lands  inhabited  by  favages  are 
v v^—' to  ^ confidered  as  vacant  could  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Enghfh,  who,  like  the  Spaniards,  had  fo  often  availed' 
themfelves  of  it,  to  make  ufurpations ; if  the  French  had  not 
had  a right  to  purchafe,  what  they  had  at  leaft  had  a right 
to  flea]  ; if  they  had  not  by  their  labour  acquired  a law- 
ful title  to  thole  lands  which  they  had  obtained  by  prefents  . 
in  fhort,  if  the  public  treafury  of  England,  exhaufted  by 
a war  that  was,  perhaps,  unjuft,  was  to  be  repleniihed 
by  the  extortions  of  the  peace,  and  the  profits  of  thefe 
unlawful  Tales  : ftill  it  was  contrary  to  their  own  intereft 
and  to  their  principles  of  political  ceconomy,  thus  to  plun- 
der induftrious  men,  who  fhould  have  accelerated  the  im- 
provement of  a colony  which  they  themfelves  had  founded. 

But  the  verity  of  the  new  eftabli/hed  government  made 
them  difperfe.  Some  went  over  to  St.  Martin,  Marigalante 
Guadalupe,  and  Martinico,  but  the  greater  part  to  St’ 
Luca,  which  began  to  be  peopled  by  granting  lands  to 

thofe  who  would  clear  them.  They  all  brought  away  their 
Haves.  The  emigration,  however,  was  not  universal 
Some  Frenchmen,  lefs  attached  to  their  relations,  and 
lefs  fond  of  their  own  country,  which  had  in  a manner 
call  them  off,  chofe  to  remain  under  the  yoke  of  the 
conqueror  on  the  fertile  fPot  where  fortune  had  thrown 
them.  When  the  emotions  of  difeontent  were  paffed 
they  confidered  they  fhould  gain  more  by  redeeming  their 
own  lands,  than  by  fettling  upon  frefti  grounds  that  would 
coft  them  nothing. 

r 1 f fortune’  wJiich  had  never  yet  been  upon  any  folid 
- ^ toundation,  muff  acquire  firmnefs  and  vigour  under  the 

protection  of  Englifh  government.  The  ifland,  which 
they  fhare  with  their  new  fellow-citizens,  tho’  it  does  not 
prermfe  much  cotton,  is  very  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
the  arncito  and  cocoa.  Before  the  conqueft.  they  gathered 
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three  million  weight  of  coffee,  the  culture  of  which  B OOK 

might  with  eafe  be  confiderably  increafed,  if  the  attention  s ^ 

of  the  Englifh  was  not  totally  engaged  in  the  plantation 
of  fuear.  That  part  of  St.  Vincent  they  were  fettled  in 
which  is  on  the  leeward  fide,  fupplied  them  only  with  a 
a fmall  quantity,  becaufe  it  is  rugged  and  hilly.  This 
circumftance  made  them  defirous  of  occupying  the  plains 
on  the  windward  fide.  The  Caribs,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge there,  have  refufed  to  vacate  them,  and  the  Englifh 
have  had  recourfe  to  arms  to  compel  them  to  it.  Though 
they  defend  themfelves  with  great  courage,  they  will 
fooner  or  later  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  European  tyranny. 

May  the  flames  of  war  not  extend  themfelves  to  Dominica  ! 

This  ifland  is  fomewhat  larger  than  St.  Vincent.  ^TjjeJng- 

■is  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  nine  at  moft  in  breadth  ; h|lfll  them_ 

and  in  the  center  are  inacceffible  mountains,  which  pour  Dominka. 

down  numerous  rivers  of  excellent  water,  upon  fruitful  Deflgn  of 

this  efta- 

but  uneven  grounds.  _ blifhment. 

This  country  was  inhabited  by  its  own  children^  In 
l732,  ^38. Caribs  were  found  there,  living  in  32  carbets, 
and  349  French  people  lived  in  a diftruft  by  the  fea-fide 
which  the  Caribs  had  forfaken.  Thefe  Europeans  had 
no  other  affiftance,  or  rather  companions  of  their  la- 
bours, but  23  free  mulattoes,  and  338  flaves.  They 
were  all  employed  in  breeding  poultry,  in  raiftng  provi- 
fions  for  the  confumption  of  Martinico,  and  cultivating 
-2,200  cotton  fhrubs.  Thefe  trifling  produdions  were 
afterwards  enriched  by  the  addition  of  coffee.  At  laft, 

- the  ifland  contained  600  white  people,  and  2000  blacks, 
at  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it  became  an  Englifh  co- 
lony. 

Before  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  Great-Britain, 
who  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion  of  the  Teas, 
whiift  {he  accufed  France  of  grafping  at  the  monarchy 
M m 4 of 
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B)av!  K contII'ent,  had  Clewed  as  much  eagernefs  for  Do- 

' mmica  as  ae  did  in  ttle  *ate  negotiations,  when  viflory 

gave  her -a  right  to  chufe.  It  was  not  for  the  fake  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  which,  however,  the  Englifh 
may  multiply  there  beyond  their  hopes,  nor  yet  for  the 
fake  of  fugar,  of  which  they  muft  not  expea  more  than 
three  or  four  thoufand  hog&eads  a year,  and  that  only  in 
procefs  of  time.  An  objefl  of  greater  importance  than 
ettlements  for  cultivation,  entered  into  their  diflant  no- 
Jitical  views.  r 


The  point  that  the  Englifh  aimed  at,  was  to  draw  all 
the  commodities  of  the  French  colon.es  to  Dominica, 
and  to  trade  with  them  themfelves  ; and,  indeed,  til]  the 
nation,  who:?  fortune  has  funk  with  her  glory,  can  re- 
cover her  adivity,  and  by  the  ftrength  of  her  navy  can 
be  enabled  in  fome  meafure  to  fettle  the  price  of  her 
commodities,  and  prevent  their  being  conveyed  from  their 
fettlements  by  a contraband  trade : till  that  aufpicious 
time  comes,  the  reciprocal  intereft  of  the  French 
planters  and  the  Englifh  merchants  will  bafHe  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  The  intercourfe 
xviJ  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  old  colonifts  remaining 
at  Dommica,  notwithftanding  the  hard  ufage  they  met 
with  in  being  treated  by  the  new  government  like  thofe 
of  St  Vincent.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  complaint 
they  have  againft  the  Englifh  miniflry.  VVhilft  they 
made  every  harbour  in  the  ifland  a free  port,  they  have 
a|d  a dut)'  of  thirty-three  livres,  Sftcen  fous  fc)  upon 
every  negro  that  fnoulJ  be  imported;  have  even  carried 
“f'r  lmP™d«t  avidity  fo  far,  as  to  require  a part  of 
mts  abfurd  tax  to  be  paid  before  the  fale:  fo  that  the 
Guinea  traders  muft  bring  money  to  Dominica,  or  borrow 
it  there  upon  extravagant  terms;  which  muft  make  them 
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cautious  of  coming,  or  inhance  the  price  of  the  commodity,  B 0^0  K 
a price  low  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  humanity,  but  already 
too  high  in  thofe  of  avarice. 

But  the  great  advantage  of- this  ifland  for  the  Englifh, 
is  its  being  fituated  between  Guadalupe  and  Martinico, 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  each,  fo  as  to  be  equally  alarming 
to  both.  Its  fafe  and  commodious  roads  will  enable  the 
Englifh  privateers  and  fquadrons  to  intercept  without 
rifque  the  navigation  of'  France  in  her  colonies,  and 
even  the  communication  between  the  two  iflands.  England 
feems  to  have  fecured  at  the  peace  every  defile  and  every 
poll  againft  the  next  war.  Let  us  now  refume  the  ex- 
amination of  her  poffeffions.  When  we  (peak  of  a ma- 
ritime and  commercial  power,  an  inquiry  into  the  value 
of  its  colonies,  is  taking  an  eftimale  of  its  ftrength. 

The  number  of  Haves  employed  in  the  Englifh  iflands,  prefent 
is  about  230,000  ; but  their  labour  produces  left  than  the 
like  number  in  the  French  colonies.  This  difference  lands, 
may  be  owing  to  three  federal  caufes.  T he  foil  of  the 
Britifh  fettlements  was  originally  worfe,  and  is  now 
more  exhaufted  by  long  culture.  The  care  of  the  plan- 
tations is  commonly  committed  to  mercenaries,  who  are 
neither  fo  diligent,  fo  intelligent,  nor  fo  oeconomical  as 
the  proprietors.  The  methods  of  clearing  and  improving 
the  lands  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  fame  degree  of 
perfection. 

The  population  of  white  people  in  the  French  co- 
lonies in  proportion  to  the  blacks,  is  as  one  to  fix ; 
whereas  in  the  Englifh  colonies  it  is  feldom  more  than 
one  to  eleven.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  latter  are  con- 
fined to  agriculture,  and  the  former  embrace  both  agri- 
culture and  trade.  As  they  are  both  however  carried  on 
at  Barbadoes  that  deals  in  flaveS,  and  at  Jamaica  that 
has  formed  -contraband  connexions  with  the  Spamfh 

coafts. 
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Bxiv. K COafts’  the  wh!te  population  fcould  be  greater  there  in 

* v / proportion  to  the  black,  than  in  the  other  fettlements 
under  the  fame  dependence. 

This  difproportion  between  the  black  and  white  peo- 
ple. has  not  always  been  the  fame  in  the  Englifh  co- 
lonies. T hey  formerly  contained  a great  number  of  Eu-  „ 
ropeans,  but  they  have  di /appeared,  as  the  lefier  cultures 
have  made  way  for  fugar  plantations,  which  take  up  a 
great. deal  of  room.  They  are  fucceffively  gone  over  to 
new  iflands,  have  retired  to  North  America,  or  have  re- 
turned to  the  mother  country.  Not  but  there  were  as 
many  indigent  and  idle  men  in  England  as  at  the  time 
of  the  firft  emigrations  from  Europe  to  America;  but  the 
ipirit  of  adventure  and  enterprize,  which  was  raifed  by 
the  novelty  of  the  objea  and  other  concurring  circum- 
flances,  far  from  being  encouraged,  has  been  ftifled  by 
the  planteis.  In  vain  did  the  laws  require  every  pro- 
prietor to  have  a number  of  white  men  proportionable  to 
the  blacks  upon  his  plantation  ; thefe  regulations  were 
ineffectual.  1 hey  chufe  rather  to  run  the  rifque  of  pay- 
ing the  penalty,  which  cofls  them  lets  than  their  conv- 
phance.  But  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  white  men 
is  compenfated  by  the  advantages  they  enjoy. 

All  the  ^inhabitants  of  the  Englifh  iflands  are  regi- 
mented. This  fubjeCtion,  which  neither  expofes  tbem'to 
the  caprices  of  a governor,  nor  to  the  infulting  pride  of 
regular  troops,  neither  degrades  nor  offends  any  body.  If 
this  militia  is  inferior  in  point  of  difcipline  to  the  Euro- 
pean foldiery,  they  far  exceed  them  in  ardor  and  courage. 

If  their  numbers  were  fufficient  to  cope  with  an  enemy 
whofe  government  is  almoft  a military  one,  they  would 
fave  the  mother  country  the  trouble  of  feeding  troops,  at 
an  immenfe  expence  and  great  rifques,  who  for  the  moff 
part  perifli  without  doing  any  thing.  But  this  militia  of 

the 
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the  colonies  is  hardly  fufficient  to  keep  the  blacks  in  awe,  B QOK 

who  are  always  ready  to  rife  and  cannot  brook  the  Eng-  v v 

lift  yoke;  for  it  Ihould  feem  that flavery  was  more  intole- 
rable in  a free  nation,  where  it  is  more  unjuft  and  more 
inconfiftent  with  its  charadler  than  in  others.  It  is  ftrange 
that  man  who  is  fo  fond  of  independence,  fhould  no  fooner 
{hake  off  the  yoke,  but  he  wants  to  put  it  on  the  necks  of 
others,  and  that  thofe  who  are  moft  impatient  of  con- 
troul,  fhould  be  the  fond  eft  of  dominion. 

Though  Great  Britain  has  never  laid  any  diredt  tax 
upon  her  colonies,  they  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  thofe 
which  belong  to  lefs  moderate  governments.  Left  to  fhift 
for  themfelves,  they  have  been  obliged  to  provide  for 
their  own  fafety,  and  to  guard  againft  the  difafters  caufed 
by  the  great  commotions  of  nature  which  are  fo  frequent 
in  thofe  climates.  Forced  to  repair  the  mifchiefs  of  war, 
and  to  put  themfelves  in  a pofture  of  defence,  they  have 
eredled  fortifications  byvoluntary  contributions;  thefehave 
been  large,  but  ruinous  by  the  debts  they  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  contraa.  The  civil  adminiftration,  in  manifeft  con- 
tradiaion  to  the  republican  fpirit  of  diiinterefted  cecono- 
my,  has  always  been  very  expenfive,  and  public  bulinefs 
has  never  been  tranfaaed  but  for  money.  This  is  an  un- 
avoidable evil  that  attends  a trading  people,  whether  free 
or  not;  they  ultimately  love  or  value  nothing  but  money. 

The  thirft  of  gold,  being  more  the  work  of  imagination 
than  of  neceftity,  it  does  not  fatisfy  our  defires  like  the 
gratification  of  our  other  paffions.  fhefe  are  uncon  nett- 
ed and  tranfient ; they  are  at  variance  or  fucceed  each  other ; 
whereas  the  thirft  of  gold  feeds  and  gratifies  all  the 
others,  or  at  leaft  it  fupplies  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
wears  them  out,  by  procuring  the  means  of  indulging 
them.  No  habit  iriqreafes  fo  faft  as  that  of  amaffmg 
wealth  5 it  feems  to  be  alike  excited  by  the  enjoyments 
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Bxiv!  K of  vanity5  and  the  felf-denial  of  avarice.  The  rich  man 
v— ' alwa^s  wants  to  ^ enlarge  his  treafure.  Conftant  ex- 
perience verifies  this,  both  in  individuals  and  nations, 
hince  great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  England  by  trade, 
the  defire  of  riches  is  become  the  grand  fpring  of  a&ion’ 
and  the  univerfal  paifion.  Such  citizens  as  either  could  not 
or  would  not  embrace  that  mo#  lucrative  of  all  employ- 
ments, fill!  have  an  eye  to  that  lucre  which  the  manners  and 
opinion  of  the  times  has  made  neceffary.  Even  inspiring  to 
honours  they  hunt  after  riches.  In  their  attachment  to  thofe 
laws  and  virtues,  which  ought  ever  mutually  to  aflift  each 
other,  even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  fitting  in  parliament, 
tney  have  found  the  way  to  aggrandize  their,  fortune.  In 
order  to  carry  their  eledion  into  this  powerful  body,  they 
have  b.ibeu  the  people,  and  afterwards  have  no  more  been 
afhamed  to  fell  thefe  very  people  to  the  court,  than  they 
were  to  have  bought  them.  Every  vote  in  parliament  is 
become  venal.  A famous  minifter  always  kept  a book  of 
rates,  and  openly  boafted  of  it,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  the  duty  of  his  place,  he  faid,  to  buy 
off  the  reprefen tativei  of  the  nation,  to  make  them 
vote,  not  again#,  but  according  to  their  confidence. 
But  what  can  confidence  plead  again#  the  allurements 
of  gain?  If  the  mercantile  fipirit  has  been  capa. 
ble  of  infeding  the  mother-country  with  the  con- 
tagion of  feif-intereft,  how  ftiould  it  not  prevail  in  the 
colonies,  of  which  it  is  the  principle  and  the  fiupport  ? 

Is  it  then  true,  that  in  proud  Albion,  a man  who  fhould 
be  generous  enough  to  ferve  his  country  for  the  mere  love 
of  glory,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a man  of  another 
world  and  of  the  pa#  age  ? If  fo,  her  enemies  have  no- 
thing to  do  but,  on  their  fide,  to  ftiake  off  this  mean  fpirit, 
and  they  will  one  day  recover  from  her  all  they  have  loft. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  contributions 
and  public  expences  in  the  Englifn  fettlements,  their  lands 
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ftill  fell  at  a very  high  price.  The  Europeans  and  A me-  B O^O  K 
ricans  vie  with  each  other  in  buying  them,  and  this  com-  , _ j 

petition  enhances  their  value.  They  are  allured  by  the 
certainty  of  finding  a better  market  for  their  commodities 
in  the  mother-country,  than  other  nations  can  have  elfe- 
where.  . Befides,  the  Englifh  ifiands  are  lefs  expofed  to 
invafion  and  devaluation,  than  others  that  are  rich  in  pro- 
ductions and  poor  in  fhips.  The  navigation  of  a people 
born  for  the  fea,  fupports  itfelf  by  its  own  ftrength,  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

That  nation  takes  every  method  to  enhance  the  value 
of  its  ifiands.  In  1766  they  took  off  the  duty  of  four 
and  a half  per  cent,  on  all  fugars  exported,  and  likewife 
the  duties  on  all  other  commodities.  This  exemption  has 
been  extended  to  the  productions  of  other  ifiands  brought 
into  their  own.  The  government  has  done  more.  It  has 
undertaken  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  garrifons  that  are 
to  proteCl  the  new  conquefts,  which  amount  to  219,427 
livres  (i).  Thus  the  trealury  fupports  trade,  in  order  to 
increafe  its  profperity. 

The  connexions  of  the  Englifh  ifiands  are  greatly  con-  Whata-e 
fined.  No  foreign  fhip  is  fuffered  to  land,  but  at  Jamaica  war£j  con_ 
and  Dominica,  which  were  made  free  ports  in  1766.  The  3*^ 
feverity  of  the  laws  prevents  the  governors  from  eluding  iflands, 
this  important  prohibition.  All  intercourfe  with  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Europe,  has  always  been  forbidden  them  ; 
and  in  1 7 39,  when  they  were  permitted  to  carry  their 
fugars  direCtly  to  the  foreign  markets,  it  was  under  fuch 
reftriCtions  as  made  it  impracticable.  It  is  the  intereft  of 
the  mother-country  to  referve  the  whole  produce  of  her 
iflands  for  her  own  confumption  or  her  own  trade.  The 
following  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  diftributed. 

Thess 
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BXIv!  K . coIomes  have  never  produced  provifions  for  their 

inhabitants,  whether  white  6r  black.  They  afford  neither 
wood,  cattle,  nor  falt-fifh.  They  arefuppiied  with  thefe 
necefTaries  from  New-England,  and  fend  in  exchange, 
rum,  pimento,  ginger,  few  other  commodities,  but  great 
quantities  of  melaffes,  which  is  ufed  there  inftead  of  fu- 
gar.  The  New-England  people  were  never  allowed  to 
fe:ch  fugar  in  kind  from  the  iflands,  left  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  commodity  fhould  induce  them  to  negled  me- 
bfTes,  and  to  draw  other  articles  in  payment  forthofe  that 
were  fent  them  from  the  northern  colonies.  The  mo- 
ther country  wa's  very  fenfible,  that  fugars  fent  from  Ame- 
rica to  England,  and  back  again  from  England  to  Ame- 
rica, would  find  but  few  purchafers ; but  this  confidera- 
tion  did  not  ftop  her.  Her  chief  view  was,  not  to  fell  a 
commodity  to  the  northern  colonies  which  fhe  could 
readily  difpofe  of  in  Europe;  and  particularly  to  fecure 
the  confumption  of  melafles,  that  fhe  might  appropriate 
to  herfelf  all  the  rich  produce  of  her  iflands.  But  the 
meafures  that  were  taken  to  fecure  this  important  end, 
were  fingularly  oppofed. 

France,  which  fortunately  was  poflefled  of  the 
richeft  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  by  that  imprudence 
which  has  always  checked  the  progrefs  of  her  fortune, 
never  thought  of  fending  her  melafles  and  rum  to  her 
northern  fettlements.  This  bad  policy  drew  the  New- 
England  people  to  the  French  iflands.  They  brought 
them  meal,  vegetables,  wood,  falt-fifh,  cattle,  and  even 
money,  and  fetched  away  indigo,  cotton,  fugar,  which 
they  found  means  to  fend  over  to  England,  and  chiefly 
all  their  melafles  for  their  own  confumption.  It  is  de- 
monftrable  that  as  early  as  the  year  1719,  they  carried  oft* 
20,000  hogfheads,  and  that  by  the  year  1733,  this  na- 
vigation employed  300  fhips,  and  near  3000  Tailors. 

This 
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This  intercourfe,  which  made  the  colonies  on  the  B O 
continent  independent  of  the  Englifh  iflands  for  the  ar- 
tides  they  wanted,  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  planters 
in  the  iflands.  They  applied  to  parliament  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  a trade  which,  they  alledged,  was  detrimen- 
tal both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  their  profperity, 
and  beneficial  to  the  progrefs  of  the  French  fettlements. 
The  North  Americans  replied,  that  if  this  market  was 
fhut  ao-ainft  them,  they  could  neither  advance  in  the 
clearing  of  lands,  nor  carry  on  their  fur  trade,  nor  go 
on  with  their  fifhery,  nor  confume  national  manufac- 
tures, nor  add  any  thing  to  the  wealth,  power,  or  ma- 
ritime ftrength  of  the  mother  country. 

This  grand  conteft,  which  more  or  lefs  concerned 
every  Engliihman,  occafioned  a great  ferment,  and  pro- 
duced many  writings,  in  which  party  fpirit  betrayed 
great  animofity.  But  it  is  by  thefe  means  that  the  na- 
tion comes  at  the  knowledge  of  its  true  intereft.  When 
it  was  fully  inflruded,  the  parliament,  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  all  the  American  colonifls,  confirmed  the  pri- 
vilege thofe  on  the  continent  had  to  trade  with  the  French  5 
but,  to  favour  the  iflands,  they  laid  a duty  on  foreign  me- 
lafles,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  preference  to  their  own.  This 
duty  has  often  fluctuated.  In  1764,  the  people  of  the 
iflands  petitioned  that  it  might  be  put  at  7 fols,  6 de- 
niers per  gallon:  thofe  of  the  continent  wanted  to 
pay  but  3 fols,  9 deniers.(/)  To  fatisfy  both  parties,  it 
was  put  to  5 fols,  7 deniers  and  a hal f.(g)  It  has  fince 
been  brought  down  to  1 fol,  10  deniers  and  a half, (h) 
which  is  levied  equally  upon  foreign  and  national  me- 
laffes.  But  happily  for  the  Englifh  iflands,  the  demand 
for  melafies  and  rum  has  of  late  years  been  fo  great  in 
North  America,  and  the  demand  for  rum  in  England, 

and 

[e)  About  id.  (f)  Not  quite  zd,  (g)  Net  quite  id.  ( b ) About  id . 
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Kand  efpecially  in  Ireland  has  increafed  fo  much,  that 

- 'heJ.haVe  nfer  bl!e"  ^ » lof>  to  difpofe  .of  thefe  com- 
modities. Such  are  the  connections  of  the  Englifh 
.Hands  with  the  northern  colonies  ; they  are  much  greater 
with  the  mother  country. 

The  mother  country  furnilhes  them  with  wearing  ap- 
parel utenf.ls  and  Haves.  This  is  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  Ihe  draws  from  them.  The  reafon  of  this 
dilproportion  is,  that  mod  of  the  great  planters  refide  in 
ngland,  and  their  agents  abroad  can  and  do  confume 
ut  itte.  Theif  affairs  are  managed  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  nobility  in  Europe. 

A merchant  of  credit  is  a kind  of  fteward,  who  fends 
over  whatever  is  wanted  in  the  plantations  that  are  under 
Ins  management.  He  gives  orders  to  the  adminifirators 
who  are  to  overlook  and  dire#  the  cultures.  He  receives 
all  the  produce  by  the  return  of  the  fliips.  He  pays  the 
bills  drawn  upon  him  for  the  purchafe  of  Haves.  This 
commiffion  brings  him  in  the  freight,  with  the  intereft 
and  reimburfement  of  the  money  he  has  advanced,  be- 
fides  the  profit  of  commiffion  upon  the  goods  bought  and 

fold.  His  profits  are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  proprietor 
nimfelf. 


If  this  method  differs  from  an  exclufive  privilege,  it  is 
at  leaf!  attended  with  the  fame  inconveniences ; fince  it 
throws  the  whole  management  of  the  plantations  into  the 
hands  of  a few  privateers,  and  fecures  to  them  the  car- 
nage of  all  the  commodities  they  produce.  So  that  as 
there  is  no  competition  for  the  freight,  it  can  always  be 
kept  up  at  the  fame  price,  which  runs  very  high. 

That  kind  of  monopoly  which  fome  merchants  exer- 
cife  in  the  Englifh  iflands,  is  pradifed  by  the  capital  of 
tRe  mofher  country,  with  regard  to  the  provinces.  It  is 
to  London  that  moft  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies  is 

fent. 
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lent.  It  is  in  London  that  m oft  of  the  owners  of'thisBQOK 

produce  refide.  It  is  in  London  that  the  profit  arifing  ^ t 

from  it  is  fpent.  The  reft  of  the  nation  is  but  very  in- 
directly concerned  in  it. 

But  London  is  the  fineft  port  in  England.  It  is 
here  that  fhips  are  built,  and  manufactures  carried  on. 

London  furnifhes  feamen  for  navigation,  and  hands  for 
commerce.  It  ftands  in  a temperate,  fruitful,  and  central 
county.  Every  thing  has  a free  paflage  in  and  out  of 
it.  It  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  heart  of  the  body  politic 
from  its  local  fituation.  It  is  not  of  an  enormous  fize, 
though,  like  all  other  capitals,  it  is  rather  too  large  ; it  is 
not  a head  of  clay,  that  wants  to  domineer  over  a co- 
loftus  of  gold.  That  city  is  not  filled  with  proud  and 
idle  men,  who  only  incumber  and  opprefs  a laborious 
people.  It  is  the  refort  of  all  the  merchants  ; the  feat 
of  the  national  aflembly.  There  the  king’s  palace  is 
neither  vaft  nor  empty.  He  reigns  in  it  by  his  enlivening 
prefence.  There  the  fenate  dictates  the  laws,  agreeable 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  people  it  reprefents.  It  neither  fears 
the  eye  of  the  monarch,  nor  the  frowns  of  the  miniftry., 

London  has  not  arrived  to  its  prefent  greatnefs  by  the  in- 
fluence of  government,  which  {trains  and  over-rules  all 
natural  caufes ; but  by  the  ordinary  impulfe  of  men  and 
things,  and  by  a kind  of  attraction  of  commerce.  It  is 
the  fea,  it  is  England,  it  is  the  whole  world,  that  makes 
London  rich  and  populous. 

T he  hiftory  of  the  colonies  of  the  American  Archipelago  Summary 
cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  by  a recapitulation  of  the  ^ 
riches  with  which  Europe  is  fupplied  by  them.  This  is  the  Europe 
great  objeCt  of  commerce  in  our  days,  and  hence  the  Lee-  AmerU 
ward  i {lands  will  ever  hold  a diftinguifhed  place  in  the  an-  caniilands, 
jnals  of  nations ; fince  in  faCt,  riches  are  the  fpring  of  all  the 
great  revolutions  that  difturb  the  earth.  The  colonies  of  Afia 
Vox,.  Ill,  N n Minor 
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BOOK  Minor  occafioned  both  the  fplendour  and  the  downfal  of 

-vr\r  m 

Rome,  which  at  nrft  defired  to  fubdue  nations 


only  to  govern  them,  fell  from  her  greatnefs,  when  fhe 


acquired  the  pofieffion  of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft.  War 


Teemed  to  flumber/or  a while  in  Europe,  in  order  to  in- 
vade a new  world  ; and  has  fince  been  fo  often  renewed  in 
the  former  merely  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  the  latter.  Po- 


verty, which  will  always  be  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  and  the  choice  of  a few  wife  men,  makes  no 


noife  in  the  world.  Hiftory  therefore  can  only  treat  of 
maflacres  or  riches. 

The  riches  of  the  Spanifh  iflands  cannot  be  afcertain- 
ed  with  any  degree  of  precifton.  The  reafon  is  this. 
Several  kinds  of  commodities  are  ufually  brought  thither 
from  the  continent,  which  are  confounded  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Spanifh  leeward  iflands.  Yet  we  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  compute  the  com- 
modities which  Spain  annually  draws  from  her  iflands  at 
ten  millions  of  livres. (/) 

The  produce  of  the  Danifh  colonies  is  not  above  fe- 
ven  millions. (k)  They  employ  70  fhips,  aud  1500 
Tailors.  Thefe  fettlements  receive  in  flaves  and  mer- 
chandife,  1,500,000  livres.  (/)  The  charges  of  ex- 
portation and  importation  may  be  valued  at  900,000 
livres, (m)  and  the  duties  and  infurances  at  ten  per  cent. 
All  expences  deducted,  the  Danifh  iflands  muft  enjoy  a 
clear  income  of  about  three  millions  and  ahalf.fn) 

The  Dutch  may  receive  from  their  fettlements,  com- 
modities to  the  value  of  twenty-four  millions  of  livres.(0) 
They  are  brought  over  to  Holland  by  150  fhips  and  4000 
Tailors.  The  charges  of  this  navigation  muft  amount  to 
three  millions  and  a half  of  livres  ;(/>J  the  duties,  com- 


miffiori 
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million  and  infurance,  to  two  millions  and  a half;(^J  theB 
goods  and  flaves  Tent  over,  to  fix  millions. (r)  There  re- 
mains clear  for  the  proprietors  about  twelve  millions. (sj 

The  produce  of  the  Englilh  iflands,  which  employs 
6qo  fhips  and  12,000  Tailors,  may  be  eftimated  at  fixty- 
fix  millions  of  livres.(?)  Independent  of  what  the  mo- 
ther country  fends  to  Jamaica  for  her  contraband  trade 
with  the  continent,  {he  furnifhes  to  the  value  of  feven- 
teen  millions, (u)  in  {laves  and  merchandife,  for  the  ufe 
of  her  colonies.  The  profits  of  the  agents  for  this  trade, 
the  charges  of  navigation,  duties  and  comm ifiion  put  to- 
gether, cannot  fall  far  (hort  of  fixteen  millions. (w) 
From  this  calculation,  the  clear  income  of  the  owners 
of  the  plantations  will  appear  to  be  thirty-three  mil- 
lions. (x) 

We  {hall  not  be  apprehenfive  of  being  accufed  of  over- 
rating the  produce  of  the  French  iflands,  when  we  reckon 
it  at  one  hundred  million  of  livres.fy)  Six  hundred  {hips, 
and  1 8, oao  Tailors  are  employed  in  the  tranfport.  France 
fells  to  thefe  great  fettlements,  in  Haves,  in  the  growth 
of  her  own  foil  or  the  fruits  of  her  own  induftry,  and  in 
Portugal  gold,  to  the  value  of  fixty  millions. (z)  The 
profit  of  her  merchants,  only  at  ten  per  cent,  muft  be  fix 
millions. (a)  The  charges  of  navigation  at  leafl:  fifteen  ;(£) 
and  the  duties,  infurance  and  cornmiflion  no  lefs  than 
{even .(c)  There  only  remains  clear  for  the  proprietors 
about  twelve  millions. (a)  The  contrail;  is  ftriking  be- 
tween this  trifling  balance  and  that  of  the  other  iflands, 
and  will  appear  more  fo,  if  we  confider  that  in  the  latter, 
four  out  of  five  of  the  planters  do  not  refide,  whereas  in 
the  French  colonies,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  proprietors 
Jive  conftantly  upon  the  fpot. 

N n 2 The 
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The  refult  of  this  valuation  is,  that  the  productions 
of  the  great  Archipelago  of  America,  when  brought  into 
Europe,  are  worth  two  hundred  and  feven  millions  of 
livres.(*J  It  is  not  a gift  that  the  new  world  makes 
to  the  old.  The  nations  which  receive  this  important 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  their  fubjects  fettled  in  another  he- 
mifphere,  give  in  exchange,  though  with  evident  advan- 
tage to  themfelves,  the  choice!!  produce  of  their  foil  and 
of  their  manufactures.  Some  confume  the  whole  of 
what  they  draw  from  their  iflands  \ others,  and  efpecially 
France,  make  the  overplus  the  bafis  of  a profperous  trade 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  every  nation  that  is  pof- 
felled  of  property  in  America,  if  it  is  truly  induftrious^. 
gains  ftill  lefs  by  the  number  of  fubjedts  it  maintains 
abroad  without  any  expence,  than  by  the  population 
which  thofe  procure  it  at  home.  To  feed  a colony  in 
America,  it  is  neceflary  to  cultivate  a province  in  Europe; 
and  this  additional  culture  increafes  the  inward  ftrength 
and  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  a word,  at  this  pre- 
fent  time,  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  colonies. 

The  labours  of  the  people  fettled  in  thofe  iflands,  are 
the  foie  bafis  of  the  African  trade,  they  extend  the  filheries 
and  the  cultures  of  North  America,  afford  a good  mar- 
ket for  the  manufactures  of  Afia,  and  double,  perhaps, 
treble  the  activity  of  all  Europe.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid  motion  which 
now  agitates  our  globe.  This  ferment  mult  increafe,  as 
the  culture  of  the  iflands  draws  nearer  to  perfection,  and 
it  has  not  yet  attained  to  half  the  profperity  it  is  capable  of. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  halten  that  happy 
period,  than  to  give  up  the  exclufive  trade,  which  every  na- 
tion 

(e)  9,056,2504 
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tion  has  referved  to  itfelf  in  its  own  colonies.  An  un-BOOK 
limited  freedom  to  trade  with  all  the  iflands,  would  be 
produftive  of  the  greateft  efforts,  by  exciting  a general 
competition.  Men  who  are  infpired  with  the  love  of  hu- 
manity, and  are  enlightened  by  that  facred  fire,  have  ever 
wifihed  to  fee  a direft  communication  opened  between  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  and  America.  The  feveral  govern- 
ments, almoft  all  corrupt  in  their  origin,  and  Grangers  to 
this  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence,  have  imagined 
that  focieties  moftly  founded  on  the  feparate  intereft-of 
each  nation,  or  of  one  fingle  individual,  ought  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  reftrain  all  the  conne&ions  of  every 
colony  to  its  refpedrive  mother  country.  The  opinion 
is,  that  thefe  reftraining  laws  fecure  to  each  commercial 
nation  in  Europe  the  fale  of  its  own  territorial  prod  uni- 
ons, the  means  of  procuring  fuch  foreign  commodities 
-as  it  might  Hand  in  need  of,  and  an  advantageous  balance 
ith  all  the  other  trading  nations. 

This  fyftem,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the  beft, 
has  been  vigoroufly  oppofed,  when  the  theory  of  com- 
merce had  once  fhaken  off  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  k 
has  been  alledged,  that  no  nation  can  fuppty  all  the  real 
or  imaginary  wants  of  its  colonies  out  of  its  own  pro- 
-perty.  There  is  -not  one  that  is  -not  obliged  *o  get  fome 
articles  from  abroad,  in  order  to  complete  the  cargoes  for 
America.  From  this  neceffity  arifes  at  leaft  an  indire& 
communication  of  all  nations  with  thofe  diftant  poffeffi- 
ons.  Would  it  not  be  more  eligible  to  convey  each  article 
to  its  deftination  in  a dire<3  line,  than  by  the  indirect 
way  of  bartering  ? It  would  be  attended  with  lefs  expence ; 
would  promote  both  culture  and  confumption,  and  bring 
anincreafeof  revenue  to  the  public  treafury  : a thoufand 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the  mother  countries,  which 
N n 3 would 
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^V5  K would  ma^e  *em  amends  fcr  the  exclufive  right  they 
u— -j  all  claim,  to  their  mutual  detriment. 

These  maxims  are  true,  folid,  and  ufefui,  but  they 
will  not  be  adopted.  The  reafon  is  this.  A great  re- 
volution is  preparing  in  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  is  too 
far  advanced  not  to  be  atcomplifhed.  Every  government 
is  endeavouring  to  do  without  the  affiftance  of  foreigh 
mduftry.  Moft  of  them  have  already  fucceeded,  'and  the 
reft  will  not  be  long  before  they  ftiake  off  this  dependence. 
Already  the  Englifh  and  the  French,  who  are  the  great 
manufacturers  of  Europe,  fee  their  mafter  pieces  of  work- 
manfhip  refufed  on  all  fidfcs.  Will  thefe  two  nations* 
which  are  at  tne  fame  time  the  greateft  planters  of  the 
iflands,  go  and  open  their  ports  to  thofe  who  force  them, 
as  it  were,  to  (hut  up  their  manufadures  at  home?  The 


more  they  lofe  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  lefs  they  will 
confent  to  a competition  in  the  only  market  they  have 
left.  They  will  rather  ftrive  to  extend  it,  that  they  may 
have  a greater  demand  for  their  commodities,  and  a 
greater  fupply  of  American  productions.  It  is  by  thefe  re- 
turns that  they  will  preferve  their  advantage  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  they  need  not  fear  that  the  plenty  of 
thefe  produ&ions  ftiould  lower  their  value.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  induftry  in  our  continent,  muft  increafe  po- 
pulation and  wealth,  and  of  courfe  the  confumptign  and 
value  of  American  productions.  , 

What  will  But  whether  the  American  iflands,  with  the  fettlements. 

be  the  fate  that  make  ,h<im  fo  flourifljiog>  wil(  alway8  jn  ,he 

American  hands  of  their  original  pcffeffors,  whether  they  will 

hereafter.  c^ange  mafters ; or,  in  cafe  of  a revolution,  into  whofe 
hands  they  will  fall,  and  by  what  means ; thefe  are 
queftions  that  afford  much  room  for  fpeculation  and 
conjeaure,  which  may  be  aftifted  by  the  following  re- 
actions. 
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The  iflands  depend  totally  upon  Europe  for  a %pty?0 
of  all  their  wants.  Thofe  which  only  refped  wearing 
apparel  and  implements  of  hufbandry  will  admit  of  de- 
lay, but  the  leaft  difappointment  with  regard  to  provifions* 
fp reads  a general  alarm,  and  caufes  univerfal  deflation, 
which  rather  tempts  the  people  to  wifti  for  than  fear  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  And,,  indeed,  it  is  a common  fay 
ing  in  the  colonies,  that  they  (hall  never  fail  to  capitulate 
with  a fquadron  ftored  with  barrels  of  flour  inftead  of  gun- 
powder. * If  we  pretend  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  for  their  own  fubflft- 
ence,  we  defeat  the  very  end  of  thefe  fettlements,  without 
any  real  advantage.  The  mother-country  would  deprive 
Jberfelf  of  a great  part  of  the  rich  produce  of  her  colonies, 
and  would  not  preferve  them  from  invafion. 

In  vain  fhould  we  hope  to  oppofe  an  enemy  by  the  help 
of  negroes,  born  in  a climate  where  effeminacy  ftifles  the 
feeds  of  courage,  and  who  are  ftill  more  enervated  by  flave- 
ry,  and  therefore  but  little  concerned  in  the  choice  of  their 
tyrants.  As  to  the  white  men,  difperfed  in  extenflve 
plantations,  they  are  fo  few,  that  they  could  make  but 
little  refinance.  It  is  even  a queftion  whether  they  would 
repul fe  an  invafion  if  they  could. 

All  the  colonifts  hold  it  as  a maxim,  that  their  iflanas 
are  to  be  considered  as  thofe  great  cities  in  Europe,  which 
lying  open  to  the  firft  comer,  change  their  domimon 
without  an  attack,  without  a fiege,  and  almoft  without 
being  fenfi-ble  of  the  war.  The  ftrongeft  is  their  matter. 
The  inhabitants  cry  out  with  the  Italians,  God  five  the 
conqueror ; paffing  and  repaying  from  one  yoke  to  another 
in  the  courfe  of  a campaign.  Whether  at  the  peace,  tne 
city  returns  to  its  old  matter,  or  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  viaor,  it  has  loft  nothing  of  its  fplender  ; whilft  for- 
tified towns  are  always  depopulated  and  reduced  to  a heap 
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BOOK°f  ruins.  Indeed,  thereis  hard]y  pne  inhabitant  in  the 

V ^ — / American  iflands  who  does  not  think  it  a follv  to  expofe  his 

fort  _ine  for  the  fake  of  his  country.  This  greedy  calculator 
is  little  concerned  whofe  laws  he  obeys,  if  his  crops  are  but 
lett  landing.  It  is  to  enrich  himfelf  that  he  has  croffed 
the  feas.  If  he  preferves  his  treafures,  his  purpofe  is  an- 
fwered.  Can  the  mother-country  that  forfakes  him,  too 
often  after  tyrannizing  over  him,  that  is  ready  to  give  him 
up,  or,  perhaps,  to  fed  him  at  the  concluhon  of  a peace,  have 
any  claim  to  the  facrifice  of  his  life.  It  is  no  doubt  a glori- 
ous thing  to  die  for  one’s  country.  But  a date,  where  the 
prolperity  of  the  nation  is  fa  . nficed  to  forms  of  governmen  t; 
where  the  art  of  cheating  men  is  the  art  of  training  up 
fubjeas  ; where  they  will  have  Haves  and  not  citizens  , 
where  war  is  declared  and  peace  concluded,  without  con- 
fulting  the  opinion  or  the  wilhes  of  the  people  ; where  evil 
defigns  are  always  countenanced  by  the  intrigues  of  de- 
bauchery, or  the  pradices  of  monopoly;  and  where  ufe- 
ful  plans  are  only  adopted  with  fuch  clogs  as  make  them 
impraaicable  : is  this  the  country  for  which  we  Ihould  fa- 
crifice our  blood  ? 

The  fortifications  eretfed  for  the  defence  of  the  co- 
lonies, will  fecure  them  no  better  than  the  arms  of  the 
inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were  ftronger,  and  better 
guarded  and  ftored  than  they  have  ever  been,  they  muft 
always  furrender  unlefs  they  are  fuccoured.  Should  the 
refiftance  hold  out  above  fix  months,  that  would  not  dis- 
courage the  befiegers,  who  being  within  reach  of  a con- 
ftant  fupply  of  refrefhments  both  by  land  and  by  fea, 
can  better  endure  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  than  a gar- 
nfon  can  refill:  the  duration  of  a fieo-e. 

There  is  no  other  -way  to  preferve  the  colonies  but  by 
a formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks  and  in  the  harbours 
of  Europe  that  the  bafiions  and  ramparts  of  the  American 
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colonies  muft  be  raifed.  Whilft  the  mother  country  BO 

(helters  them,  as  it  were,  under  the  wings  of  her  (hips, » 

fo  long  as  (he  {hall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  vaft  interval 
that  feparates  her  from  thefe  daughters  of  her  induftry  and 
power,  her  parental  watchfulnefs  for  their  profperity  will 
fecure  their  attachment  to  her.  In  future,  therefore,  the 
maritime  forces  will  be  the  great  objeCt  that  will  attraCt 
the  attention  of  all  proprietors  of  land  in  America.  Euro- 
pean policy  generally  dire£s  its  attention  to  the  fecuring  of 
the  frontiers  of  ftates  by  fortified  towns  ; but  for  maritime 
powers,  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ciradels  in  the  center, 
and  {hips  all  round.  A commercial  ifland,  indeed,  wants  no 
fortified  towns.  Her  rampart  is  the  fea,  which  conftitutes 
her  fafety,  her  fubfiftence,  her  wealth  ; the  winds  are  at 
her  command,  and  all  the  elements  confpi're  to  promote 
her  glory. 

In  this  refpeCt,  England  may  undertake  any  enterprize, 
and  expea  every  kind  of  fuccefs.  She  is  now  the  only  power 
that  can  confide  in  her  pofleflions  in  Airnerica,  and  that  is 
able  to  attack  the  colonies  of  her  rivals.  Perhaps,  it  will  not 
be  long  ere  {he  follows  the  dilates  of  her  courage.  The 
pride  of  paft  fuccefs;  the  very  reftleffnefs  infeparable from 
profperity  ; the  burden  of  conquefts,  which  feem  to  be 
the  puniihment  of  victory  : all  thefe  are  fo  many  incen- 
tives to  war.  The  Engiifh  are  crufhed  under  the  weight 
of  their  undertakings  and  their  national  debt;  their  ma* 
nufaCtures  are  falling  ; every  day  they  lofe  fome  branch 
of  trade;  they  cannot  appeafe  the  ferment  of  the  northern 
colonies,  but  by  opening  new  marts  for  their  productions. 
The  notions  they  have  conceived  of  their  own  valour, 
and  the  terror  of  their  arms  abroad,  would  wear  off  by  a 
long  peace  ; their  fleets  would  confume  in  idlenefs  ; their 
admirals  would  lofe  the  benefit  of  paft  experience.  All 
thefe  reflexions  are  warrantable  motives  for  a nation  that 

has 
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O K has  waged  war  before  it  was  declared,  and  pretends  to 
r— > the  dominion  of  all  America,  by  the  fame  right  that  places 
a defpotic  prince  at  the  head  of  a nation.  The  firft 
fpark  will  kindle  in  America,  and  the  ftorm  will  dire&ly 
fall  upon  the  French  iflands  ; because  the  reft,  except  the 
Havamiah,  will  voluntarily  fubmit  to  the  yoke. 

The  French  ftiould,  therefore,  firft  prepare  for  the  de- 
fence of  America.  If  it  can  be  defended,  they  alone  can 
efFedh  it,  for  the  Dutch  are  of  no  confequence  now,  and 
Spain  has  fuffered  all  her  natural  powers  to  remain  in- 
active, and  has  put  the  means  of  her  ftrength  imo  the 
hands  of  other  nations.  At  this  time,  therefore,  France 
alone  is  able  to  raife  a formidable  navy.  Pbrlofopbers  of 
all  nations,  friends  of  mankind,  forgive  a French  writer 
if  he  urges,  his  countrymen  to  build  fhips.  He  has  in 
view  the  tranquillity  of  the  earth,  when  he  wiftres  to  fee 
that  equilibrium  eftablilhed  in  the  dominion  of  the  Teas, 
which  now  preferves  the  fafety  of  the  continent. 

France,  almoft  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and  placed 
between  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean,  unites  the  ftrength 
cf  land  forces  to  the  advantages  of  a maritime  power. 
She  can  convey  all  her  productions  from  one  fea  to  the 
other,  wit’nput  paffing  under  the  threatening  cannon  of 
Gibraltar,  or  the  infuking  flag  of  the  ftates  of  Barbary. 
A channel,  preferable  to  the  Pa&olus,  pours  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  her  faireft  provinces  into  both  Teas,  and  the  trea- 
fures  of  both  feas  into  her  choiceft  provinces.  No  navi- 
gating nation  has  the  advantage  of  fo  Ipeedy  a communi- 
cation between  her  feveral  ports  by  land,  or  between  her 
feveral  lands  by  her  ports.  She  is  within  reach  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  know  not  how  to  provide  for  their 
own  fufteoance,  and  within  reach  of  the  Turks  and 
Africans,  whofe  trade  is  merely  paflive.  Pier  moderate 
climate  procures  her  the  ineflimable  advantage,  almoft 
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peculiar  to  herfelf,  of  fending  out  and  receiving  her  fhips  B OOK 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  Her  roads  are  fo  deep,  that 
fhe  can  give  her  fhips  the  propereft  form,  both  for  fwift- 
nefs  and  fafety. 

She  is  in  no  want  of  commodities  for  exportation.  Her 
wines  and  brandies  are  difpofed  of  in  America  and  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  How  many  nations  buy  up  her  fait, 
her  oil,  her  foap,  her  fruit,  and  even  her  corn.  There 
is  a great  demand  for  the  produce  of  her  colonies.  But 
it  is  chiefly  by  her  manufactures,  her  fiiks,  and  her  fa- 
fhions,  that  {he  regulates  the  tafte  of  all  nations.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  endeavours  ufed  to  oppofe  this  prevailing 
paffion,  Europe  is  fafcinated,  and  will  never  give  up  the 
point.  This  phrenzy  has  found  its  way  to  England, 
where  the  legiflators  themfeives,  whilft  they  enact  laws  to 
prevent  it,  are  the  firft  to  break  them.  In  vain,  to  fave 
the  heavy  duties  on  our  manufactured  goods,  have  others 
tried  to  imitate  them.  The  fruitful nefs  of  invention 
will  ever  prevent  the  readied  imitation  ; our  light  fancy 
will  always  be  too  quick  for  our  neighbours,  and 
our  inventive  genius  will  be  contriving  new  fafbions, 
while  our  old  ones  are  (till  in  their  looms.  What  fhould 
we  not  expect  from  our  navigation,  when  we  are  thus 
able  to  fupply  other  nations  with  whatever  can  feed  their 
vanity,  their  luxury,  and  their  voluptuoufnefs  ? 

No  obfracle  arifing  from  the  nature  of  things  could 
flop  this  activity.  France,  great  enough  not  to  be  ob- 
ftructed  by  the  furrounding  powers,  and  fo  happily  limited 
as  not  to  fink  under  the  weight  of  her  own  greatnefs, 

France  has  in  her  own  hands  all  the  means  of  attaining 
to  that  power  by  fea  which  would  complete  her  profperity. 

A numerous  population,  fit  for  any  enterprize,  only  wants 
encouragement  to  be  directed  to  the  fea-fervice.  Even 
the  reproach  that  is  made  to  the  French  for  having  more 
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^XIV*  K ^ailors  on  board  theIr  ftiPs  than  other  nations,  is  itfelf  a 

<i v r proofthattherearemen  enough  for  the  art,  if  they  were  but 

properly  inftru&ed  in  it.  Yet  no  nation  has  been  endowed 
by  nature  with  more  of  that  lively  genius  which  is  fit  for 
the  improvement  of  fhip  building,  or  of  that  bodily  dex- 
terity which  can  fave  time  and  expence  in  the  manceuv  e, 
by  the  fimplicity  and  celerity  of  the  mean-  nude  u'e  of. 

It  is  in  the  merchant  fervice  that  a nar  ,n  learns  to  be 
formidable  at  fea.  All  failors  are  naturally  foldiers.  y 
daily  face  the  dangers  of  death  j they  are  inured  - ;ae 
fatigues  of  labour,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  climates. 
A military  marine  can  only  be  trained  up  by  lerwct  fea. 
The  trading  navy  is  the  fchool,  and  commerce  the  nur- 
fery  and  fupport  of  it.  In  vain  would  the  royal  t e fury 
of  a court  that  has  never  feen  the  fea  or  a fh  . fit  out 
fleets;  the  ocean  fcorns  thofe  effeminate  and  . ..  g be- 
ings who  ftoop  and  bend  before  other  men  Such  com- 
manders  would  require  no  other  afiiftance  from  the 
winds  than  to  help  them  in  their  flight.  Let  them 
remain  in  the  capital,  and  leave  the  command  of  men  of 
war  to  the  mafters  of  privateers  ; or  rather,  let  the  no- 
bility, if  ever  they  mean  to  be  commanders  at  fea,  turn 
merchants,  and  go  themfelves  on  board  their  own  trading 
fhips,  before  they  prefume  to  make  intereft  for  ports  in 
the  royal  navy. 

Modern1  rtates  have  no  ether  way  to  aggrandize  them- 
fel.ves  but  by  maritime  power.  Since  a kind  of  luxury 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  infedled  Europe  with  a 
multitude  of  new  taftes,  thofe  nations  which  can  furnifh 
the  reft  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  muft  become 
the  moil  confiderable ; becaufe,  by  exerting  their  powers 
in  the  perils  of  navigation  and  the  labours  of  trade,  they 
keep  their  neighbours  in  inaction  and  fenfuality;  they 
keep  thofe  very  people  whom  they  pay  for  carrying  on  war 
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in  fubjection,  and  dependent  on  their  induftrv,  with  ? OOK 
the  very  money  they  have  drained  them  of  by  luxury,  v. 

It  is  fince  that  revolution,  which  hath,  as  it  were,  fub- 
mitted  the  earth  to  the  lea,  that  the  great  ftrokes  of  date 
have  been  ftruck  on  the  ocean.  Richelieu  hau  not  per- 
ceived this  to  be  near  at  hand,  when  to  keep  out  the  Eng- 
Jifh  from  Rochelle,  he  almoft  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  fea.  Ships  would  have  been 
better  than  a dike ; but  the  navy  had  no  {hare  in  his 
fyftem  of  enflaving  France,  in  order  to  rule  over  Europe. 

The  monarch,  to  whofe  greatnefs  he  had  been  paving  the 
way,  imagined  as  he  did,  that  that  greatnefs  confifted 
only  in  the  art  of  conquering.  After  having  ftirred  up 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  by  his  enterprises,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  numberlefs  armies  in  pay  to  vvithftand  that 
league.  His  kingdom  foon  became,  as  it  were,  one  great 
camp,  and  his  frontiers  a mere  hedge  of  fortified  towns. 

Under  that  brilliant  reign,  the  fprings  of  the  {fate  were 
conftantly  overftretched  ; the  government,  reftlefs  and  un- 
eafy  by  its  own  vigour,  efcaped  from  one  danger  only  to  fall 
into  another.  The  want  of  a {landing  navy  was  never  felt 
till  the  finances  were  almoft  too  much  exhaufted  to  raife  it. 

Ever  fince  the  end  of  that  century,  in  which  the  people 
fupported,  at  leaft,  under  their  misfortunes  by  the  re- 
membrance of  paft  fuccefles,  ftill  dazzled  Europe  with 
the  profped  of  forty  years  of  glory,  were  attached  to  the 
government  that  had  raifed  them  to  fuch  a pitch  of  ho- 
nour, and  bad  defiance  to  the  rivals  they  had  humbled  ; 

«ver  fince  that  period,  the  prolperity  of  France  has  al- 
ways been  upon  the  decline,  notwithftanding  the  acqui- 
fitions  that  have  enlarged  her  territories.  She  would  not 
have  been  enervated  by  twenty  years  peace,  had  file  em- 
ployed thofe  powers  in  the  improvement  of  her  navy, 
which  had  been  too  long  wafted  in  a continental  war. 
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BXIV  K ^Ut  her  marine  bas  never  been  Put  uPon  a refpc&» 
' able  footing.  The  avarice  of  one  miniftry,  the  prodi- 

gality of  another,  the  indolence  of  many,  little  felfifh 
' views,  court  intrigues  that  guide  the  government,  a 
feries  of  vices  and  errors,  a multitude  of  obfcure  and 
defpicable  caufes  have  prevented  the  nation  from  be- 
coming as  great  at  fea  as  fhe  had  been  on  the  continent, 
and  at  leaf!:  from  maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  if 
not  contending  for  the  fuperiority.  The  evil  is  incurable, 
if  the  misfortunes  fhe  has  fuftained  in  the  late  war,  and 
the  hard  terms  fhe  has  fubmitted  to  at  the  peace,  have  not 
infpired  her  rulers  with  thefpirit  of  wifdom,  and  attra&ed 
all  their  projects  and  all  their  efforts  towards  eftablifhing 
a formidable  navy. 

Europe  waits  impatiently  for  this  revolution.  She  will 
never  think  her  liberties  fecure,  till  fhe  fees  a flag  upon 
the  ocean  thatdoes  not  tremble  before  the  Britifh  ftandard. 
That  of  France  is  now  the  only  one  which  may  in  time 
afpire  to  that  competition.  The  wifhes  of  all  nations  are 
now  united  for  the  profperity  of  that  power  which  fhall  be 
able  to  defend  them  from  one  that  can  alone  pretend  to  the 
univerfal  empire  of  the  feas.  The  fyftem  of  equilibrium 
requires  that  France  fhould  augment  her  naval  powers, 
more  efpecially  as  file  cannot  effeCt  this  without  dimi- 
nifhing  her  land  forces.  Then  her  influence,  divided 
between  both  elements,  will  be  formidable  to  none  hut 
fuch  as  would  difturb  its  harmony.  The  nation  itfelf 
requires  nothing  more  to  compafs  this  great  end,  than  to 
be  at  liberty  to  afpire  to  it.  The  government  muft  allow 
the  people  to  exert  themfelves.  But,  if  authority  con- 
tracts the  powers  and  freedom  of  induflry,  by  obftruCt- 
ing  it  more  and  more  with  taxes  and  reftraints  j if  it 
damps  its  vigour  by  endeavouring  to  force  it  5 if  in 
drawing  all  to  itfelf,  it  falls  into  a dependence  on  fub- 
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alterns ; if  in  order  to  go  to  America  or  India,  we  B OOK 
muft:  pafs  through  the  intricate  windings  of  the  capi-  > , * , 

tal  or  the  court ; if  fome  minifter,"  already  great  and 
powerful,  will  not  immortalize  his  name,  by  delivering 
the  colonies  from  the  yoke  of  a military  government,  by 
alleviating  the  oppreflion  of  the  cuftoms  upon  commerce, 
by  opening  the  roads  for  thofe  who  are  brought  up  in 
the  merchant  fervice,  to  honours  as  well  as  to.  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  royal  navy  : in  Ihort,  if  there  is  not  a total 
change,  inevitable  ruin  muft  enfue. 

France  has  committed  great  miftakes,  and  made  many 
hard  facrifices.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  riches  Ihe  has 
preferved  in  the  iflands  of  America  are  an  equivalent  to 
the  ftrength  Ihe  has  loft  on  the  continent  of  that  vaft  coun- 
try. It  is  in  the  north  that  a frefh  revolution  is  preparing 
in  the  new  world.  That  is  to  be  the  feat  of  our  wars. 

There  let  us  explore  the  fecret  of  our  future  deftiny. 


End  of  the  Fourteenth  Book. 
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